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To  Ricnard  Graves^  Esq,  Temple, 

My  dear  Graves,  Hastings,  June,  182-. 

It  is  as  I  anticipated,  even  from  the  vagueinformation,  if  in* 
f  ormatLon  I  can  call  it,  which  I  received,  or  rather  gleaned,  on 
the  subject.  They  are  here,  on  their  way  to  some  very  retired^ 
if  possible,  unknown  village  or  hamlet  on. the  coast,  where 
my  father  may  combine  the  prescribed  advantages  of  sea-air 
with  those  of  humhle  Hving.  He  had  another  hope,  you 
know,  to  save,  hy  his  close-drawn  system  of  economy,  out 
of  a  purse  already  at  its  last  ehh,  as  much  as  would  keep 
his  only  son  one  year  longer  in  chamhers  in  the  Temple, 
that  so  he  might  comple&T  his  terms,  and  he  <^  called,"  I 
will  not  add  ''  chosen."  But  that  hope  wavers.  Dear 
Graves,  I  hate  your  present  trade,  and  mine  that  was  to 
he,  more  cordially  than  ever.  My  nature,  my  very  inte- 
rior, rises  against  it ;  and  how  can  I  help  this,  all  abstract 
reasonings  apart?  To  see  a  father  and  a  sister,  both 
dearly  loved,  reduced  to  penury  by  the  monstrous  system 
of  law  which  it  helps  to  make  still  more  monstrous  —  can« 
not  I  stand  excused  on  such  grounds  ?  After  long  and 
scrupulous  investigation,  you  have  yourself  admitted  -to  me 
the  plain  justice  of  the  old  man's  claims ;  ^^  the  great 
blessing  of  the  British  Constitution,"  a  jury,  has  admitted 
it — ay,  three  times  over;  the  defendant  did  not  for  a  long 
while  encounter  us  on  "  merits,"  until  that  last  trick  of  a 
peijured  witness  and  a  forged  document ;  and  yet,  nought 
avidled  against  the  remoysHs  of  verdicts,  the  sta^mg  oi 
jnjvDctlonSj  the  issuesj  the  piecemeal  healings^  t\ve  \ise\ei8a^ 
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corrections  of  unimportant  formalities,  and  oh  !  the  tender, 
tender  conscience  which  tremblingly  reigns  over  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  when  a  poor  and  honest  man  tries  his  right 
ivith  a  rich  BConndreL  Ify  fiilher's  kit  svails^le  guinea, 
the  last  of  many  thousands,  and  my  father's  life,  that  half 
of  it  at  least,  that  vigorous,  muscular  half,  which  can  be 
called  life  in  reality,  have  passed  away  in  the  unmeaning, 
barbarous  contention ;  and  until  be  can  again  light  on  a 
mine  of  gold,  and  again  grow  young,  he  must  permit  his 
yiore  affluent  enemy  —  robber  —  to  hold  the  latest  tech- 
nical advantage  he  has  gained  —  no  !  bribed  his  way  to  — 
over  him,  with  the  pleasing  consciousness  into  the  bargain, 
on  the  part  of  -the  pauper  plaintiff,  ttiat  the  means  for  his 
destruction  ha^e  been  drawn  from  his  own  uBJnstly-with- 
beld  propesty. 

The  Wooieack  !  I  was  going  to  cell  it  a  great  stone 
round  the  neck  of  jtistice,  as,  I  lieiieve,  it  has  often  heea 
unfignratively  called  ;  but  I  will  iwt  —  €ven  let  it  itemain 
what  it  is,  a  huge,  swdhering  mass,  ^ung  over  the  whole 
frame  of  the  goddess,  half  smotbering  her  and  paralysing 
her  in  every  limb.  Graves,  dull  we  live  to  see  it  unpacked 
and  emboweiied,  or  at  least  reduced  to  a  rational  size  ? 
You  are  less  apt  to  dream  than  I  am,  and  yet  you  calmly 
say.  Yes,  now  and  then,  while  I  •nneneajgetically  stamp  my 
foot  and  say.  No.  Reason  or  necessity,  you  argae, 
must  peach  it  some  day,  and  soon,  along  with  a  good  many 
other  things ;  but  still  I  answer,  so  mudi,  so  wholly,  in 
this  nation  of  anomalies,  do  measures  depend  on  men  -^I 
neah  on  one  or  two  men,  whoever  they  may  happen  to  foe 
for  the  lime  —  that  until  some  two  sut^  as  Brougham  and 
PedL  coalesce  to  attack  it,  the  gneat  tdiaoaie  of  British  juris* 
|iradence  must  continue  pretty  nearly  what  it  is.  Bat 
Brougham  and  Peel  sit  on  opposite  benches,  ^rit  of 
sense  and  philanthropy,  and  of  prodenee,  inspire  their  voy 
selves,  and  doom  ns  not  to  wait  for  the  eclipsing  achieve- 
ments of  any  two,  or  istaee,  or  four  of  their  sucoessors  ! 

''  A  harangue,  Mutford,"  you  observe,  with  your  qniet 
and  somewhat  (denied  by  you,  <tear  Dick,  in  acts  as  weU 
as  words,)  supercHiom  smiie.  -No  matter  —  let  it  paias; 
and  now  i  proceed  ta  ttSl  yon,  minutely,  according  tt 
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a^eemeot,  what  befell  me  'ance  yoa  Ud  roe  good-bj  «t 
Charing  Cross. 

I  had  scarce  descended  from  ihe  top  of  Ihe  coach  hoK 
^t  the  inB  where  it  stopped,  when  I  saw  my  father  and 
^ster  comio^  up  the  sixeet.  They  had  been  walking  on  tiie 
parade.  He  stepped  Toy  ifeebly  and  leaned  on  Bessy's 
ami ;  and  though  it  wsls  hot  soDie  months  since  I  bad  seen 
him  before^  he  appeared  sadly  dianged  for  ihe  worse. 
This  obsenration  thrilled  ihrouf^  roe.  Pitying  his  feeble- 
ness^ I  refrained  from  approaching  him  in  the  street,  bat 
«t^ped  behind  the  open  door  «f  the  ion-haU,  to  allow  him 
and  joay  sifter  to  enter,  as  I  -thou^.  They  passed  tiie 
inn^  however;  I  followed  them  at  a  d^tance  through 
jneaner  streets  of  die  town^  and  traced  them  into  another 
^m^  of  an  appearance  mudi  more  homely  than  that  at 
-which  I  was  about  to  take  up  my  -temporary  vesidenee. 
AgMin  I  felt  a  shodk,  although  I  ought  to  have  been  pre- 
pared for  the  little  event. 

A&er  Ihey  had  entered  the  house,  I  walked  into  a  littie 
sanded  side-parlour,  and  writing  a  line  to  Bessy,  desired 
the  unwashed  man  wh«  personated  a  waiter  to  give  it  im-> 
perceived  into  her  hands.  The  goose  began  to  look  vir- 
tuous and  soq^tical,  and  iMsindijied:  '^  die  yowng  lady  Is 
my  sister,''  I  added,  and  so  beguiled  him  of  his  rising 
hope  of  haif-^Hcrown. 

Bessy  soon  camedova  tome ;  was  greatly  surprised  and 
ddighted;  and  afibersome  neceessiry  questions  and  answers, 
and  many  persaasions  against  my  project,  and  in  favour  ojf 
a  speedy  return  to  the  Temple  without  approaching  my  fa- 
ther, which  my  despotic  words  and  manner  over-ruled,  went 
up  stairs  to  piepare  (he  invalid  £or  sadng  me.  At  her  re- 
appearance, with  led^yes  and  a  palesGsoe,  I  accompanied 
her  into  his  presence. 

Under  any  possible  ciicumstances— that  is,  possible  be- 
tween him  and  me — I  am  snse  my  father  imd  I  should 
always  meet  cordially.  We  did  so  on  the  piresent  occasion. 
There  was,  however,  a  i£ght  degree  of  bland  adf.posses- 
•sion  in  bis  eyes,  woids,  and  manner;^  after  our  sahitations, 
-whidi  tsid  me  what  I  had  to  jeckon  en ;  indeed,  viVivX  \ 
*Jiad  mt\e^Mirr1  It  did  Mat  nwch  afbct  me— -m^  mi»4 
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was  made  up ;  my  purpose  taken^ — for  good^  I  hoped:  i 
did  not  fear  that  he  could^  or  should^  or  ought  to  he  very 
angry  with  me ;  and  hesides^  strange  and  almost  idle  as  the 
thought  was^  I  liked  to  contemplate  for  a  moment  the  per- 
fect air  of  a  gentleman^  which  such  a  mood  never  fails  to 
impart  to  my  father :  an  air  somewhat  ancient^  to  he  sure^ 
and  cut  hy  tlie  present  generation;  it  is^  however^  true  old 
English  of  the  hest  polish^  and  I  shall  not  quarrel  with  the 
ingenious  youth  of  my  own  day  if  they  surpass  it^  after 
^leaving  it  behind  them. 

Showing  his  way^  as^  after  many  long  years  of  living 
tog^ther^  I  ought  to  do — I  did  not  apprehend  aiv  immediate 
*^  discussion^"  as  he  is  used  to  call  it.  Dinner,  a  very  frugal, 
fish  one,  was  served,  and  I  sat  down  to  it,  quite  as  natu- 
rally as  if  we  had  all  been  in  the  old  eating.room  in  York- 
shire. I  looked  round  the  table  for  wine ;'  there  was  none 
to  be  seen.  I  asked  leave  to  order  some.  ''  No,  Michael," 
he  said,  ''  not  for  me :  it  is  an  interdicted  luxury  in  my 
present  state  of  health ;  but  I  ought  not  to  forget  you,  so, 
ring." 

I  mentioned  my  utter  carelessness  on  the  matter ;  and 
stated — and  truly  —  how  long,  at  a  time,  I  had  done 
without  wine  j&om  choice,  in  chambers,  in  London. 

^^  Well,"  he  said,  "  voluntary  temperance  is  a  virtue,  at 
least ; "  and  I  could  perceive  that  he  suppressed  a  long- 
drawn  sigh :  '^  but,  by  the  way,  Michael,"  and  he  paused; 
and  I  knew  well  what  was  to  follow  his  usual  "  by  the 
way,"  when,  in  fact,  there  had  been  no  way,  or  a  very 
narrow  one,  to  the  contemplated  change  of  topic. 

^^  Yes,  dear  father,"  I  answered. 

''  It  was  not  exactly  my  intention  to  have  acquainted 
you  with  my  present  journey,  for  a  time  at  least :  pray, 
how  did  you  come  to  hear  of  it  ?  " 

I  told  him  how,  as  I  have  told  you.  Graves. 

^'  And  you  have  left  London  purposely  to  see  Bessy 
^nd  me,  here?" 

'^  Certainly  so,"  I  replied ;  though  perhaps  I  had  not 
been  altogether  forgetful  of  how  available  would  be  the 
ground  I  should  tread,  to  the  progress  and  finishing  of 
my  '^  Harold ;"  and  I  thought  this  a  good  stroke,  in  time ' 
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iKcause  it  hinted  at  what  I  was  determined  he  should 
more  fully  know^  hefore  our  conference  ended. 

My  father  shook  his  head^  and  ohserved^  '^  I  should 
have  heen  better  pleased^  Michael^  if  you  had  remembered 
how  available  is  the  other  ground  which  yon  have  left^  to 
your  Vesey,  junior." 

^^  Dear  father^  no  ground  can  now  be  any  thing  to  me 
but  that  to  which  I  am  called  by  my  duty/'  I  resumed* 
He  raised  up  his  large  and  languid  eyes^  and  fixed  thera 
upon  me  witii  an  overpowering  expression.  , 

And — ^^  Your  duty,  Michael  !**  he  asked,  '^  what  do  you 
mean  by  that  ?  " 

^^  'Tis  a  pedantic  word,"  I  said,  ''  and  I  recall  it ;  but 
let  me  supply  another — my  heart — if  that  one  is  not  even 
more  pedantic;"  and  here.  Graves,  my  strength  of  coun- 
tenance failing  me,  I  was  compelled  to  rest  my  forehead 
on  one  hand,  while  I  extended  the  other  to  him.  Bessy 
cried.  I  knew  he  looked  at  her,  though  I  could  not  see 
him ;  ay,  and  looked  at  her  reprehensively,  too :  however, 
he  took  my  hand  for  a  moment,  pressed  it,  and  when  he 
spoke  again,  his  voice  was  not  as  firm  as  it  had  been. 

^^  Tell  me,  in  a  few  words,  what  you  have  really  got 
into  your  head,  Michael." 

"  I  will, -father,"  I  answered,  assuming  an  even,  though 
by  no  means  light  tone ;  and  while  speaking,  I  caught  my- 
self fiddling  with  a  fork.  **  I  have  got  into  my  head  that, 
with  a  pittance  scarce  able  to  support  you  and  Bessy  here, 
for  a  year,  you  cannot  afford,  and  I  ought  not  to  accept, 
another  year's  allowance  for  my  chambers  and  my  dinners 
in  the  Temple ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  I  ought  to  exert 
myself  to  support  myself  at  least,  if  my  efforts  serve  no 
better  end  ;  and  that  I  can  make  the  trial  to  more  advan- 
tage, —  that  is,  more  economically  —  by  your  side,  where- 
•ever  you  are,  sharing  the  same  roof  with  you,  than  I  could, 
living  expensively  and  separately  away  from  you,  in  Lon- 
don." 

'^  Your  impulses  are  natural,  Michael ;  I  need  not  flau 
ter  you  by  calling  them  any  thing  else,"  he  said,  looking 
4owards  the  fire ;  ^^  that  is  not  the  point,  howeYex.'* 
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'^  It  ia^  it  is !  kt  me  so  far  intemipt  yon,  **  I  jxngeS 
warmly ;  ''  it  ia  the  points  If  I  act  natorafiy  vptw  0w 
present  occasion,  I  do  not^  camot  act  liadiy  ;  bat  a  eon- 
iknj  mode  of  action  would  not  \ie  natnnd^  therefore  might, 
would  be  bad  ;  and  now,  how  will  you  counsel  me  ?  *' 

^'  Well  pleaded  for  an  unfledged  barrister,"  he  said,  faintly 
smiling';  but  his  s^>eeehes  grew  deeply  serious  as  he  con- 
tinued. ''  Listen  to  me,  Michael,  attentiydy;  we%h  my* 
xeascms ;  I  can  only  reason  with  you  ;  you  are  of  the  years 
of  manhood,  and  your  own  master  ;:  perhaps  at  any  time  I 
should  not  care  to  pky  the  despot.  But  listen.  By  your 
scheme,  you  incontestably  give  up  a  good  —  the  attaining- 
an  honourable  and^  with  industry,  a —  we  must  use  the 
word  —  a  numey-making  profession,  within  a  year." 

'^  Yes,  jBathor ;  hot  one  d»t  does  not  ihsore  money  to  a 
^^etitkmer  witi^  the  Best  year,  or  the  next,  or  the  next, 
no  matter  how  intense  may  be  his  industry.     Besides,  it 

10  not  now  proposed  to  abandon  it  altogetiier ;  and  you 
know  I  am  at  liberty  tc»  rcsmne  my  steps  towards  it,  eyea 
afker  pausing  and  tumiiig  aside  on  the  road." 

'^  I  grant  you  the  last  point,  MichadL  Pierhaps  much  of 
Ihat  wMch  went  before  st.  There  is  certainly  a  chance  that 
for  many  years  the  most  industrious  yvmig  banrister  may 
not  get  into  pxactiee  ;  still  there  is  a  chance  that  he  may. 
And  here  out  question  naKrows  itsdf,  and  is  easily  disposed^ 
of.  Will  you:  stand  a»  good  a  chance  of  making^  money 
during  &e  year,  or  the  years,  whidi  yon  propose  spending 
away  from  your  hnr-studies,  as  you  woidd  walking  West- 
minster Hall,  with  your  wig  on  year  head,  tiiis  day 
twelve  months,  and  afterwards  }  " 

"  UnquestioBably,'*  said  I. 

''  Prove  that,"  said  my  father. 

"  Why,  dear  fsither,  I  hanie  submitted  some  of  the  proof 
akeady." 

"How?  when?     YourHarold.V' 

"  Yes,  my  Harold ;  and  attempts  of  the  same  kind." 

^^  Ah !"  was  hia  only  remark,  as  he  dsew  his  chair 
nearer  to  the  fire. 

"  But  yott  do  not  yet  know  te  real  dianees  in  my 
Jkrour, "  J  resumedj  now  inspired,  I  suppose,  by  a  com* 
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lHii«ti0B  ei  parcBtel  as  wfdl  a»  ef  filiftl'  feelmfpB ;    the  one 
towards  my  dramatic  brat^  the  other  for  my  natural  fbthen 

''  Weil,  w€^:  vechwi  them  fmr  me^  MiehaeL" 

"  First,  the  stage  is  at  present  very  much  in  want  of  a 
genuine  Engiiah  tragedy." 

^^  GraRted^"  said  he,  ingennonaly. 

"  Next,  g«od.  jndgesgiyeme  liie  greatest  encouragement 
to  finish  Harold.''' 

"  Good  judges  ?     Who  ?" 

"  melk  Grares,  ise  one." 

^^  Michael^  you  always  thsik  to  stw^  my  moo^^  blind 
ray  ejei^  and  awe  my  leaaon  witb  Dick  Graves.  But  go 
on.  I  believe  you  have  touched  my  heart  with  him. 
60  OS.  I  de^  however^  admii  that  he  may  —  ought  to  be 
one,  at  least,  of  your  good  judges.  Though  I  have  never 
seen  Ina,  yovt  have  &voared  wm  now  and  then  widi  por- 
tions of  his  letters  at  second-hand ;  and  letters  hint  a  good 
deal  ei  a  ma«i.  He  loves  yoiv  I'  suppose,  and  he  has  a 
cool  and  a  strong  jndgmcnl^  I  am  soie^  to  say  nothing  of 
a  porfeetcd  edacation.     60  on."    . 

'f  To  save  your  orb^eetions,  poaubly^  tc^  othesa  whom  you 
do  net  know,  duor  fadicr,  I  wiU  atep  with  you  at  once  into 
the  manager's  reafax,  at  one  of  the  great  t!^eatres»" 

^'' Aad  Haioldhas  aetwOly  been  th>»eB" 

^  He  kaa,  even,  in  ids  present  dwhabaip," 

*^  And  what  did  the  manager  say  ?  " 

''  That  he  had  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  accept  my  tra- 
gedy when  it  should  be  completed.** 

"  Indeed  ?  "  asked  my  father  musingly. 

"  And  have  it  acted,  Michael  ? ''  demanded  Bessy,  her 
large  humid  Uack  eyea  and  her  brunette  cheeks  glowing 
at  the  prospect  of  the  literary  ftnne  of  tiie  fiunzly. 

''  To  be  sure,  my  dear,*'  I  answered  ;  '*  acting  a  play  is 
only  a  step  of  course  after  it  has  once  been  accepted/* 

'^  And,  Michael,"  demanded  my  father,  aftes  his  dry 
pause,  '^  what  may  one  expeet  to>  gain  by  a  ttderably  sue 
cessf ul  tragedy  ?  " 

"  For  a  really  successful  one,  about  five  hmidred 
pounds,"  I  replied. 
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^'  I  did  not  ask  you  concerning  a  really  successful  one, 
Michael." 

*'  Well,  then,  for  a  tolerably  successful  one,  perhaps  half 
the  money." 
'  '^  And  how  much  time  has  Harold  cost  you  ?  " 

'*  Say,  six  months,  dear  father,  off  and  on  ;  but  I  could 
do  my  best  at  a  tragedy  in  less  time,  supposing  literature 
my  sole  pursuit,  for  an  interval;  besides  writing  other 
things  for  the  periodicals  and  annuals." 

*^  Where  is  ^  Harold  *  at  present,  Michael  ?  Have  you 
brought  him  to  Hastings  widi  you  ?  " 

^^  Here  he  is,"  I  answered,  pulling  the  manuscript  out 
of  my  pocket. 

'^  Well  taken  care  of,  I  see.  Will  you  read  me  a  line  or 
two  of  him.?" 

'^  With  pleasure,  dear  father,  my  best  scene ;  or,  perhaps^ 
as  the  evening  is  early,  and  " 

'*  No ;  not  a  whole  scene,  Michael :  I  have  not  sufficient 
dramatic  skill  to  judge  of  the  fitness  of  the  tragedy  for  the 
stage  in  its  arrangement ;  but  I  think  I  am  competent  to 
form  an  opinion  of  its  claims  to  poetry ;  so  read  to  me  a 
single  speech,  as  much  detached  from  what  the  people  are 
doing  as  is  possible ;  meantime,  let  it  please  yourself." 

Accordingly,  somewhat  chilled  by  my  father's  apathy,  I 
selected  in  an  instant  the  speech  you  have  approved,  dear 
Graves :  ^- 

"  Onward  I  must !  but  how,  or  where,  or  wherefore, 
Is  more  than  mystery :  no  loves  shall  hallow 
The  bitter  hardships  of  a  dreary  day; 
■  and  when  I  wake 

To  wander  in  the  cold  wild  blasts  of  mom, 
Glory  will  bend  no  radiant  smile  upon  me, 
To  sun  the  sleeping  darkness  of  my  soul.  — 
But  I  must  wander  still,  without  a  wish 
To  win  me  happiness  —  my  goal  ungain'd, 
Because  unknown — the  chances  yet  to  come 
Unreckon*d,  and  all  future  hope  shut  up, 
Like  infancy,  unchristen'd,  in  the  grave !  '* 

"  Beautiful !"  cried  Bessy,  shedding  some  tears  of  sisterly 
delight,  mostly,  I  believe,  because  she  had  been  listening  to 
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a  speech  out  of  a  tragedy  written  by  me.  My  father  only 
nodded  his  head  at  the  end  of  each  line^  as  if  merely  to 
make  sure  of  the  prosody  ;  and  some  moments .  el&psed 
before  he  asked^ — 

''And  so,  Michael,  you  are  determined  on  your  new 
scheme  ?  " 

^'  1  promise  you  this,  dear  father,"  said  I,  anxious  to 
gain  my  point  rapidly  and  graciously,  "  if  literature  yield 
me  nothing  the  first  year,  I  will  have  done  with  it  for 
ever,  and  in  all  things  do  as  you  advise  and  direct  me, 
afterwards.  Meantime,  do  not  refuse  me  the  opportunity 
of  taking  my  chance  for  fame,  and  for  its  results,  so  neces- 
sary, and  so  immediately  necessary  to  my  prospects." 

"  More  so  to  Bessy's  and  mine,  Michael,"  he  inter- 
rupted :  *'  but  I  understand  you,  my  dear  boy.  I  sup- 
pose you  must  have  your  way  ;  though  I  wish  1  could 
have  kept  our  removal  from  Yorkshire  a  secret  from  you 
till  the  year  was  out,  Michael.  I  suspected  something  of 
this  kind  at  your  hands.  Have  you  given  up  your  cham« 
hers?" 

*'  No  ;  but  Dick  Graves  promises  me  a  tenant  for  them, 
at  a  profit  rent,  in  consideration  of  some  articles  of  fur. 
niture.** 

*'  Dick  Graves  over  again.  And  you  will  be  able  to  put 
up  with  much  humbler  lodgings  somewhere  or  other  —  I 
do  not  know  where  yet  —  but  in  great  retirement — will 
you,  Michael  ?  with  Bessy  and  me  ?  " 

He  looked  at  me,  his  eyes  moist,  and  I  could  only 
stammer  out  some  very  unintelligible  words,  half  of  remon- 
strance for  his  question,  half  of  agreeance. 

'^  Then  come  with  us,  in  God's  name,  Michael,"  he 
added;  now  taking  my  hand  of  his  own  accord,*  as  he 
passed  an  arm  round  Bessy.  And  so,  dear  Graves,  ray 
first  point  is  won,  though  you  thought  it  would  not  be^ 
and  I  bid  you  adieu,  in  a  hurry,  for  the  present. 

MiOHAEIi    MUTFORD. 
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n. 

To  Michael  Mutford,  E&q.  Haatings. 

My  dear  Mutford, 

In  the  disengaged  half  bour  before  1^  bredtffauBfb-cloth 
is  taken  away,  I  write  a  hasty  answer  to  your  last.  I  sbm 
leased  to  hear  that  youharve  carried  your  first  peinl,  under 
all  the  drcomstancesk  It  would  be  inration^  to  argue, 
ti»t  where  the  necessHty  was  so  strong,  you  were  not  called 
upon  to  make  the  sacrifice.  Yea  know  wefi  I  am  no  adiie^ 
cate  for  a  blind  self-denetion;  or  abaKHWot  of  the  duld  to 
the  father.  The  lavish  homsge  tibat  aoiae  p«re»ta  exact 
from  theu^  ofi&prii^,  is  tEeasm  agamat  tke  kw  of  natorei 
yet  I  an»  not  sure  that,  the  selfish  kidi&renoe  of  aooie  chil- 
dren, too^  to  the  immediate  caaiaeis  of  Idieir  being,  the 
anxious  fosterers  of  their  mfeiiitiiie  weafaaesfr  and  chilfUah 
wants,  is  not  ^te  as  mada  against  idut  laar.  Tme^  as  I 
have  irflen  conceded  to  ^'^independent"  youdi»  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, we  owe  our  fiatthers  no  diaoks  merely  lor  our 
existence :  no,  nor  for  bringing  us  up,  giving  us  meat, 
drink,  etothing,  a  &te  to  warm  us  is  winter,  a  bed  to  sleep 
en ;  the  stqwndiafry^  soirerdgn  of  Bow  Street  or  of  Marl- . 
borough  Street  would  have  compelled  our  parents  to  harve 
so  far  dM%ed  us. .  He  could  not^  however,  hafve  forced,  them 
to  have  done  man :  but  have  l^ey  not  dMie  moic  ?  And 
for  that  more  are  we  not  bound,  in  die  nanae  of  nature  — 
of  our  own  nature  — of  man's  natore — of  common  gene^ 
rosity  — to  hold  oors^ves  prepared  to  make  an  acknowledg- 
ment some  time  or  odice  ?- 

This  is  one  oi  the  very  ooUest  ways  of  putting  the 
question.  But  even  so-  coldly  and  so  cautiously  I  have 
been  ccmatraxned  to  shape  it,  while  arguing  with  what  I 
regret  to*  call  a  prevalent  doctrine  of  the  lately  risen  and  the 
rimng  generation^  else  I  dboudd  no^  or  would  not  have  been 
understood..  Mc&gre  as  are  tSae  poremises,  however,  they 
fully  warrant  rae,  dear  Mutford,  in  sanctioning,  as  a  friend, 
your  temporary  abandonment  of  good  prospects  for  the  sake 
iof  trying  to  cheer,  and  perhaps  better  your  father's  present 
situation  :  the  necessity,  I  must  repeat,  is  strong.  At  thd 
fiame  tim/e  allow  me  to  say,  that  I  still  think  you  had  an 


fib«nitif«  in  a  uaoest  proffer  of  hkmdij  asBstance :  nor 
can  I  underatand  your  rooted  olgection  to  allow  a  fiiend  t& 
^aaw  he  is  one,  in  eertainly  the  least  inyportaiit  Bmnifest- 
atloii  oi  a  pure  and.  h^li  fieeling.  My  fiatfaer  hi^ipeaa  not  t» 
bafve  been  pkmdered  oi  Ins  property  by  a  scoandreL  I 
IkaippeA  nyself  to  have  the  start  of  yoa  npon  the  road  of 
proiesacHial  praetne ;  firon  tlieso  two  reasons  I  am^  with 
jaj  few  waats  and  fia^  occupied  time,  soperffiioDily  rich  ; 
and  irity,  therefore^  coukt  not  i,  as  wdS  as  you,  or  any  one 
far  yotLy  arrange  abont  your  chamlMni^  and  your  otbcr  lit^ 
lie  mantters^  for  a  year  or  so?*  But  I  writs  &ese  plaui 
wm^  of  common  sense  in  vam :  at  least,  I  ftar  I  dot 
Oar  repeated  and  futile  ecntvenatieiui  on  the  stti^ect  gii^ 
me  few  present  hopes.  If,  how«Yer,  you  aboiidd  fortunately 
isA  ymnelf  at  last  more  open  to  cenvietion  —  I  will  say, 
to  the  desr-ei^iEtedBeso  of  manly  finenddyqp— eone  ba^ 
to  towB^  and  secure  yocnr  father's  and  yonr  sister's  comforts^ 
and  year  own  professionai  peaee,  widiin  a  few  mon^s. 

I  fov^ve  your  exaggerated  deckmation  i^aimst  us,  poor 
konisters*  Yon  have  canse  to  rail  at  one  of  oar  eoort»,  at 
kasf ;  and,  by  association^  art  ourselves^  But,  only  by 
association.  We  Mad  no  kusd  in  fmrnxag  the  eenstitation 
of  any  court  in  witidi  we  practise.  As  to  the  rest  —  our 
helping-  tO'  maie  ite  monster  "  more  monstrons,''  that  we 
need  not  do.  Not  one  of  us.  Neither  he  who  has  been 
caHed^;,  nor  ho  who  io  to  be.  If  some  among  ns  do  so, 
odiers  of  us  catnnol  lid|p  ^em.  But  we  can  do  better. 
We  can  resolve,  ml  practically  arrange  not  to  imitate 
tbem.  Nay,  we  can  !do  better  and  better  stiU.  We  ean 
eontnw,,  upon  ^  fitting  occasions  —  wc>  the  initiated 
fiimiliara  of  tho  raenoter,  liM  kecpera  of  the  beast— >to^ 
interpose  between  him  and  hia  humoiDr  on  tibe  gaping 
crowd  who  will  pay  their  pence  to  come  and  see  the  show* 

Are  you  not  answered  ?  —  Own  that  you  are.  And  so, 
no  more  angry  abuse  of  your  future  tradfr  For,  a  barrister 
you  must  be,  Mutford.  You  have  many  of  the  chief  qua- 
lifications for  sneeess  as  one ;  and  for  such  a  one  as  will 
feftTO  your  dea^K-bed  coaseience  fiee  of  1^  nns  you  suppose 
ns  aB  eempelkd  to:  ay,  and  for  sn^  a  one  as — Cl^^ 
snriy  aad  nat-to-^fe  etmipIimeDted  person). —  w&i  avi  to 
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rescue  us  from  that  very  charge.  To  be  sure,  you  are  (at  pre- 
sent) much  of  an  enthusiast,  and  too  much  (notwithstand- 
ing ^^  Harold,"  to  whom  all  the  success  he  really  merits) 
of  a  rhimester ;  furthermore,  I  have  now  and  then  thought 
there  was  about  you  or  in  you,  of  late,  a  something  or  other 

nvhich ^,   Excuse  the  sudden  break.    The  last  favoured 

client  of  my  father's  introduction.  Lord  P— ,  (for  whom, 
because  he  is  a  friend,  I  am  supposed  to  be  able  to  think 
dearer,  and  advise  better  than  I  could  do  for  a  stranger !) 
has  come  in,  with  some  new  light  on  his  very  blank  case, 
and  he  waits  till  I  shall  have  finished  this,  to  uncloud 
himself,  and  shower  radiance  upon  obscurity.  So,  fareweU, 
after  I  complete  the  interrupted  sentence.  ''  About  you,  or 
in  you,  something  or  other  which,"  —  ^' which" — and 
here  I  stop  again  of  my  own  accord.  In  short,  Mutford, 
do,  in  your  next,  what  I  often  asked  you  to  do  for  me. 
Sit  down  before  a  good  mirror  —  your  past  —  and  sketch  a 
front  face  of  yourself.  Let  the  costume  and  accom. 
paniments  be  your  present.  I  do  not  want  to  know  you : 
•otherwise  could  we  have  got  up  between  us  a  good  copy  of 
David  and  Jonathan,  or  any  two  such  names,  divine  or 
profane ;  or,  recollecting  Macpherson,  Gothic  ?  no ;  I  do 
not  want  to  know  you ;  but  I  do  want  to  know  if  I  do. — 
"  Now,  Lord  P ."  Richard  Graves.    » 

On  the  reverse,  suppose  an  outUne,  in  profile,  yourfu^ 
lure  —  truly,  thoughtfully,  from  the  heart,  as  you  see,  or 
think  you  see  it ;  and,  my  dear  Mutford,  as  you  feel  I 
have  a  right,  yea  a  right,  to  contemplate  it  along  with  you. 
Candidly,  Michael,  what  is  your  master  passion  ?  yourun. 
grasped  idol  of  worship  ?  Love,  worldly  success  (in  place 
or  fame),  or  fortune  ?  Do,  I  pray  you,  begin  the  sketches. 

R.  G. 

III. 
To  Richard  Graves,  Esq, 

Fudge,,  dear  Dick !  who  is  sentimental  now,  and 
mouthy,  and  fanciful,  and  solemnly  nonsensical  ?  Who 
talks  tropes,  and  long  sentences,  now  ?  What  have  you 
been  dreaming  of  about  me?  Ye^,  I  suppose  you  have 
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noticed  something  exceedingly  mysterious  whenever  I  had 
my  periodical  fit  of  toothache^  or  upon  some  such  me- 
morable occasion.  But^  man^  I  am  no  model  for  a  re- 
served and  moody  hero ;  I^  as  well  as  you^  live  in  too  old 
a  world  for  that.  My  past,  my  present,  and  my  future  \ 
why,  in  common  sense's  name,  what  does  any  youth  of 
three-and-twenty  live  for,  but  to  laugh  at  his  past,  ei\joy 
and  make  the  best  of  his  present,  and  always  dream  o£ 
being  rich,  if  nothing  else,  in  his  future  ?  Dick,  you  have 
hitherto  been  fining  me,  sixpence  at  a  time,  for  my  ab- 
surdity ;  pay  your  fine  of  nine-pence/  for  this  letter,  on 
account  of  your  own.  Michael  Mutford. 

IV. 

To  Michael  Mutfordy  Esq. 

I  am  going  to  be  more  absurd,  Michael,  if  such  is  your 
word ;  or  more  sentimental,  or  mouthy,  or  long-sentenced. 
I  ask  you  on  the  faith  and  value  of  our  friendship  for  each 
other,  on  your  regard  for  truth,  and  in  the  name  of  your 
father,  your  sister,  and  your  God,  to  answer  my  last  letter 
seriously.  Richard  Graves. 


To  Richard  Graves,  Esq, 

Graves,  you  have  terribly  shaken  me ;  even  my  body 
trembles  along  with  my  spirit,  and  'tis  literally  true  that  1 
cannot  firmly  guide  the  pen  with  which  I  write  to  you. 
Yet  I  snatch  it  up ;  — in  what  impulse  ?  *—  a  mixed  one, 
1  believe,  —  a  great  yearning  to  answer  the  call  of  your 
great  friendship  mingles  with  the  natural  thirst  for  unload- 
ing a  "stuffed  bosom."  At  any  rate  you  shall  be  an- 
swered. You,  the  only  second  human  being,  and  now  the 
only  one  —  always  excepting  my  father  and  my  sister — 
who  have  loved  me,  and  let  me  love.  And  have  I  dealt 
ungenerously  with  you  by  hiding  hitherto  the  story  I  am 
about  to  tell  ?  No,  I  hope  not.  My  character  I  never  hid, 
never  vamped  up,  never  imposed  upon  you.  My  sorrows 
only  I  did ;  by  and  by  you  may  say  my  crimes  also,  aad  ^o 
stand  vpoa  a  .ground  for  jreproach.     But  we  sha^V.  si^e 
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whether  I  have  not  been  more  49m]ied  agaiaitf  thaa  idnRtng. 
-God  sees  and  judges  the  queBtioa  ahready. 

Yes,  Gra^ies^  I  sit  down  to  my  mirror.  In  it  I  see  a 
youth  of  twenty  (I  am  not  yet  twenty-three)^  his  features 
open  and  spirited^  thou^  isoaree  comely ;  lM>pe  and  tiruth 
in  his  eye^  smiles  on  his  lips  ;  slight  and  shiMt  in  statute, 
but  upright^  agile-limbed^  and  every  nmsoie  stamped  widi 
the  power  of  bounding  motion.  Not  yet,  doi,  not  yet^  have 
his  Hds  drooped^  and  his  mouth  ounred  downward^  and  his 
cheeks  flattened  and  faded  almost  into  lagliness ;  not  yet 
have  his  shoulders  stooped^  nor  yet  has  his  chest  rounded, 
not  yet  have  his  limbs  looked  listless.  Let  a  brief  nar- 
rative enable  you  to  trace  the  change  that  has  come  over 
him. 

You  know  that  when  home  in  Yorkshire  from  college 
to  see  my  father,  I  was  a  professed  walker.  You  know 
that  I  often  broke  the  bounds  even  of  our  great  county, 
and  rambled  over  Northumberiand,  sometimes  using  the 
pencil,  sometimes  the  pen.  There,  at  twenty,  in  a  moun- 
tain-hut, I  saw  the  being  foredoomed  to  be  my  fate  — my 
life's  atmosphere,  climate,  if  not  the  meter-out  of  the 
limit,  the  very  act  of  life  itself.  She  was  very  young. 
Often  and  often  I  visited  her,  ^till  passion  became  down- 
right infatuation.  You  smile.  Graves,  in  your  quiet,  equal 
way,  at  the  notion  of  having  so  quiddy  learned  the  com- 
mon-place cause  of  my — my  whatever  it  is  which  you 
say  you  have  notieed  in  me.  I  fell  is  love,  you  predioate^ 
at  twenty,  with  a  little  lull-goddess,  and  my  fadber  would 
not  hear  of  the  matto:,  and  iSO  I  am  punsued,  or  I  am 
pleased  to  fancy  myself  pursued,  by  a  geade  melaacfaely. 
Not  quite  thus,  however,  dear  Graves;  not  qmite  thitt. 
She  is  dead.  Dead,  and  gone  from  me  ia  her  fixst  youth  ; 
while  my  bones,  my  very  haaes  thrill  to  the  thouf^  ef 
hers  rotting  in  her  grave ;  while  my  heart  swells  wiib  l&ve 
to  the  foul  earth'that  once  was  her  heart.  That  is  some- 
thing not  so  commoo-pdaoe.  Dead  !  Dead,  fnese  than  tw» 
years.  Nest  —  not  in  her  grave  4dMie.  A  dfop  of  my 
blood,  f nnen  before  its  time  —  f rooen,  indeed,  ahoost  era 
it  flowed,  —  a  crumble  of  the  ^dod  wfai<&  makes  my  mortal 
identity^  helped  to  fill  that  geave  with  her.     I  uc 


coarse  and  yulgar^  and  office-hardened^  andtynBit  fiwvage^ 
as  ihej  were  —  I  saw  tbem  ky  tlie  little  ereataie  «n  ker 
bosom,  and  fold  her  arms  o^ver  it,  before  bothnpne  hurried 
from  my  sight  lor  ever.  Honied  I  de  not  kaow  whither. 
They  have  left  me  without  a  gmde  or  ^clue  to  the  spot  n 
which  they  flung  her  and  it.  Perhaps  they  had  Aeir  own 
reasons  for  their  brutal  sUenoe.  Perhapa,  at  a  nod  and  a 
bribe  &om  some  agsiit  of  some  «tudions  man,  mother  earth 
has  been  rifled  of  her  children.  Bitt  I  wander  and  tire 
yon.  To  con^lete  this  long  senlenoe.  Dead  —  how 
dead  ?  Orates,  diat^  tkat  question  tOTolFes  the  least  com- 
mon-place, though,  I  fear,  sot  the  least  erery-day,  answer 
of  aU.  Yon  do  not  underatand  my  distinction  between  the 
two  words  common-place  and  every-^y.  I  will  explain 
to  yod  as  weM  as  I  can. 

I  need  not  say  that  she  — (sAe — the  pnmonn  is  enough, 
let  her  name  share  her  grave,  her  nameless  grave,  ay,  and 
tke  mysterious  sle^  of  the  nameless  fittle  infant,  there 
massed  with  her  dust  long  ago,)  —  I  need  not  say  diat  her 
liA  in  life  was  iuimble,  very  humble ;  but  her  natural  ca- 
pacity, her  oiganisation^f  nnnd  was  of  a  iugh  oider,  and 
I  jreselved  within  myself  to  edncste  her,  and  when  she 
should  have  become  intelligent  and  a  woman  (for  as  yet  I 
could  scaroe  eall  her  stote  than  ddld),  I  hoped  to  win  my 
fSuher's  consent  to  ear  union.  No,  GniTes,  as  I  am  a 
man,  as  I  hope  to  see  her  a^in  and  confront  her  widi  a 
brow  of  ti!uth,  nevier  for  one  instant  did  I  indulge  a  bad 
and  cowardly  thought  towsods  that  unhappy  young  creature 
—  never.  But,  on  liie  contrary,  I  formed  my  p3an  «f  be- 
coming her  tutor,  and  acted  upon  it  with  a  glowing,  a 
smiling  pureness  and  joy  ^  heart  -viMth  was  worihy  of  a 
man  ^  ay,  and  ray  delieiotts  task  prooeeded  as  if  under  a 
blessmg,  and  ayear  passedover  as,  and  nay  laps  had  scarce 
disturbed  the  £ist  bloom  on  hers.  Hn,  one  mad,  one 
accursed  instant,  lunfueseen,  undreamt  ei^  nsy,  unplanned 
^le  instant  brfore,  and  I  destroyed  her. 

That  ray  crime  would  be  fdlowed  by  its  wmm  eiiden^e  I 
could  not  know  for  many  months.  Having  fledi&isra  her 
in  wild  i^raorse^  a  term  at  eoHqge  sod  a  sqjoinu  ^pniak  m^ 
fa^erk^ftMSBomedmesepMnted.  WJheal  sawiMT&gvEiv, 
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her  appearance  was  horror  to  my  eyes  ;  but  I  resolved  to 
stay  by  her  side  till  she  should  be  a  mother.  My  father 
might  conjecture  what  he  liked  about  my  absence;  ay^ 
and  feel  what  he  liked,  deeply  as  I  loved  him — this  I  re- 
solved. Oh,  that  I  had  now,  now  at  least,  made  him  my 
confidant ! 

Let  me  be  brief,  very  brief,  as  I  promised  you  I  would 
be.  I  had  been  long  expected  in  the  Northumberland  cot- 
tage by  more  than  one  or  two  persons.  At  the  first  symp. 
toms  of  her  shame,  the  majesty  of  parish  law  aroused  itself 
against  her ;  its  administrators  called  on  her  to  divulge  the 
name  of  the  father  of  her  coming  child,  and,  more  in  sini- 
pUcity  than  any  other  feeling,  she  gave  that  by  which  I  had 
announced  myself  the  first  evening  I  crossed  her  father's 
threshold,  and  had  since  borne  in  the  neighbourhood — ^I 
need  not  add  that  it  was  not  my  real  name.  Well,  I  came 
again  to  see  her,  and  to  my  consternation, — for  I  had  not 
considered  the  subject,  —  I  was  scarce  seated  at  her  side 
when  I  received  a  summons  to  appear  before  a  magistrate 
the  next  morning.  My  blood  shrank  from  a  public  inves- 
tigation :  I  t^-embled  at  the  thought  of  its  reaching  the  ears 
of  my  sick  and  impoverished  and  honoured  father.  I  hur- 
ried out  into  the  fields  to  think,  and,  if  possible,  arrange  a 
compromise  with  the  ofiended  guardians  of  population. 
There  was  enough  money  in  my  pocket  to  appease  their 
utmost  wrath — (you  know  there  was.  Graves,  for,  though 
now  you  kindly  upbraid  me  with  not  calling  on  you,  it  was 
of  you  I  borrowed  it) — I  resolved  to  walk  down  to  the 
neighbouring  village  and  see  what  I  could  do  amongst 
them. 

I  took  a  very  lonely  path  —  the  night  fell  upon  me  — 
I  was  attacked  by  three  strange  men,  knocked  down,  cruelly 
beaten,  and  robbed  of  every  shilling  I  possessed.  These 
fellows  were  doubtless  members  of  a  gang  of  petty  thieves, 
who  infested  the  town  of  ■  and  its  vicinity ;  and  so  my 

treaty  with  the  parish  rulers  was  at  an  end,  and  I  crawled 
back  to  the  cottage,  scarce  able  to  crawl,  and  wholly  despair- 
ing at  heart. 

I  was  too  ill  to  obey  the  summons  next  morning ;  in 
fact^  I  slept^  after  a  sleepless  and  painful  night,  at  the 
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hour  prescribed  for  my  attendance  on  the  awfiil  magistrate. 
Men  came  to  seek  me^  and  shook  me  rudely^  where  I  lay 
imdressed  upon  a  straw  pallet^  she  watching  and  crying  over 
me.  I  told  them  my  situation,  and  prayed  them  to  let  me 
Test  till  I  could  receive  money  in  a  letter  to  replace  that 
which  I  had  lost.  They  scoute4  my  proposal^  swearing  out 
their  disbelief  of  the  story  of  my  having  been  robbed,  calling 
!me  an  impostor  and  no  better  than  a  rogue  myself,  and 
commanding  me  to  get  up  and  go  with  them  ;  doubtless, 
my  very  humble  pedestrian  dress  of  fustian,  and  my  bruised 
features  and  the  soil  on  my  person,  caught  from  die  damp 
€arth  where  the  thieves  had  flung  me  down,  gained  me 
few  good  opinions  in  the  minds  of  my  visiters. 

Their  base  insults  ought  not  to  have  afiected  me ;  but  in 
my  weak  and  feverish  state  they  did,  and  I  resented  them 
in  intemperate  language.  Little  mercy  was  now  shown 
ix>  me ;  in  a  few  moments  I  was  dragged  from  my  straw 
to  the  magistrate^  raving  and  struggling,  with  her  shrieks 
in  my  ears.  Placed  before  the  temporary  arbiter  of  my 
fate,  my  indignation  and  my  fever  remained  unabated,  and 
I  continued  to  play  the  fool.  He  was,  perhaps,  a  person 
of  some  feeling,  and  under  his  own  roof  might  have  shown 
me  some — that  is,  in  any  room  of  his  house  excepting  only 
his  magisterial  audience  room.  But  when  I  refused  to 
answer  upon  oath  to  the  name  I  bore  in  Northumberland  ; 
in  fact,  refused  to  give  any  name,  I  found  at  his  hands  as 
little  charity  as  I  had  found  at  those  of  his  meanest  crea-' 
tures  ;  perhaps  my  personal  appearance  again  added  to  the 
unfavourable  impressions  against  me,  as  much  as  did  my 
candid  and  vehement  admissions  of  being  for  the  time  pen* 
niless.  It  is  quite  true.  Graves,  that  in  less  than  haUT  an 
hour,  I  found  myself  in  the  parish  workhouse,  doomed  to 
foe  a  prisoner  until  I  could  satisfy  the  authorities,  in  a  spe- 
cified sum,  for  the — the  lying-in  of  my  victim,  and  the 
future  maintenance  of  her  child. 

The  window  of  my  prison-chamber  overlooked  the  en- 
trance into  the  house  of  misery.  In  about  half  an  hour 
after  I  was  left  alone,  I  heard  shrfeks  and  groans  without, 
and  saw  her  borne  towards  the  door  by  the  same  mau  viYvo 
had  dragged  me  before  the  magistrate.    She  entered  \m^ex 
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oae  rooi  with  me^  and  ha:  moams  and  cries  hee$xae  more 
audible.  I  grew  frantic;  I  thumped  at  die  door  of  the 
small  apartment^  stacmpedon  the  floor^  and  roaredfor  some  one 
to  tx>me  to  me.  In  his  own  good  time  mj  gaoler  appeared : 
to  my  rapid  and  furious  questions  he  sneenD^y  answered, 
that  ^^  tbe  young  woman^  (hough  her  labour  was  before, 
ha&d,  would  soon  make  me  a  father;''  and  be  withdrew^ 
heedless  of  my  entreaties^  now  offered  in  a  feeUe  voice  and 
with  slireaming  eyes,  to  be  admitted  to  see  her,  en-  aitowed 
to  stand  at  the  door  of  her  chamber  and  speak  to  her.  Her 
cries  subsided  after  i  had  listened  to  them  iibr  hours ;  or  I 
could  ca^txk  but  the  weakest  moanings  of  exhau^ion.  Many 
people  hurried  throu^  the  house^  and  a  Ittde  one-horse 
chaise  stopped  at  the  entrance  door,  and  I  knew  it  was  the 
af>othecaryT8nTgeon  I  saw  st^  out  of  it.  In  a  few  minutes 
she  began  to  scream  a^ain,  and  at  last  I  he«:d  one  great 
shridc^  and  then  die  stillness  of  the  n%ht  in  which  I  was 
at  diat  moment  sitting  closed  around  me. 

I  will  not  troobie  you  with  my  feelings^  drawn  from  my 
forebodings,  while  I  was  still  left  in  that  wretched  room 
dkme,  and  unnoticed,  aidiough  a  prisoner.  It  might  be 
about  ten  o'dock  «t  night  when  I  was  again  yisited.  And 
dien  I  was  made  certain  ;  and  at  last,  yielding  to  the  sup- 
plications, and  to  the  lage,  by  turns,  of  ahnost  madness,  - 
they  allowed  me  to  pass  into  her  chamber. 

An  old  woman  accompanied  me  to  the  door ;  there  gave 
me  a  rui^i^t,  for,  previously,  the  apartment  had  been 
in  utter  dari^ness,  and  left  me  to  enter  alone.  I  shut  the 
creaking  door  gendy,  as  if  I  could  have  disturbed  any  one, 
raised  die  meagre  l^t  above  my  head,  and  looked  around. 
1  saw  a  bed,  deeendy  disposed,  but  nodiing  else,  till  I  stole 
on  tiptoe  to  its  side,  and  dien  I  saw  the  two  coipses.  Again 
there  is  no  use  in  alluding  to  what  I  sufl^red.  I  will  tdi 
you.  Graves,  only  some  peculiar  portions  of  my  solitary 
reflections  that  night,  sitting  by  that  bed. 

The  stillbom  infant,  my  infant,  and  mine  at  twenty 
years  oi  age,  lay  on  my  knees,  while  one  of  its  mother V 
lumds  was  eLstsped  in  one  of  its  fadief's.  I  had  drawn  a 
deal  table  cbse  to  me,  and  put  the  fushlight  upon  it,  so 
that  all  the  rays  the.  wretched  tiqper  coidd  lend  $Al  upon 
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the  iMtby's  face.     Hours  had  passed.     I  had  no  more  teara 
to  shed  ;  or^  more  trvlj,  ihey  oould  not  come :  the  heavy 
pain  of  unexhausted  anguish  stuck  in  my  breast  and  throat ; 
and  thus  I  gazed  and  gasied  upon  my  child^  until — it  was 
a  strange  and  some  may  think  an  unfeeling  fancy  — •  until 
—  at  last  expressing  a  long  though  fitful  reverie  —  I  de- 
manded of  myself  —  why  should  I  mourn  for  this  little 
creature  ?      Let  me  mourn  for  the  dead  alone,  —  its  mo- 
ther^ here  at  my  side,  —  but  not  for  it,  the  unborn,  ay, 
unborn,  although  delivered  of  the  womb  —  ibe  unbreathed, 
the  little  spirit  which  has  never  been  of  this  worid,  and 
hardly  ever  abstracted  from  a  higher  one.     And  then. 
Graves,  I  felt  deep  awe  fall  upon  me,  arresting  for  a  time 
even  my  anguish,  —  deep  awe,  wonder,  imoertainty,  mys- 
tery.      No,   it  was  not  death,  though  so  like  it.       Death 
comes  when  life  goes;  Hfe  lived  in  this  life.     But  the 
beauteous  little  out-turned  lips  I  looked  on  had  never 
moved  or  fluttered  with  an  eardily  breath :  the  little  silken 
eyefids  had  never  been  upraised  to  admit  a  ray  of  our  sun'^ 
hgfat ;  Ae  little  unseen,  unknown  eyes  they  curtained  liad 
never  beheld  an  earthly  object  —  the    little   ears   heard 
an  earthly  sound  —  the  littie  limbs  fdt  an  earthly  touch. 
{  h^  not,  upon  my  knees,  the  mortal  relies  of  a  human 
being.     And  what  held  I,  then  ?     The  machine  prepared 
for  the  reception,  and  impulses,  and  powers  of  that  being  ;^ 
or,  half  prepared,  and  now  re-ordained  never,  in  diis  life  at 
least,  never  to  be  used,  never  acted  upon.     Or,  in  my 
passing  view,  did  I  gaze  on  any  thing  more  real,  with  re- 
gard  to  breathing  existence,  than  might  be  a  sculptor's 
marble  copy  of  those  Hmbs  and  features  ?     Yes  !  and  I 
trembled.      Yes  !  for  that  would  be  a  cc^y.      And  a  copy 
of  wTiat  master  hand  !  and  marhle  —  and  here  on  my  knee    ' 
was  another  material !    And  I  should  not  think  of  surface 
merdy,  but  of  the  virondrous  structure,  through  its  length 
and  depth,  through  and  through,  of  that  material !     I  felt 
my  hreath  come  short.    The  nerves  and  blood  now  thrilled 
along  my  head  at  the  thought  of  touching,  Aesh  from 
God's  formation,  a  receptacle,  a  halstation  for  mortal  life, 
whidi  had  not  yet,  and  never  could  be,  endowed  with  thaX 
life.     To  nurse  the  corpse  of  my  inhxkty  my  dead  miu^ 
c  2 
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would  not  have  been  strange,  however  agonising,  — 
strange  to  me  as  a  man,  a  Hving  man  ;  but  to  nurse  this 
little  —  WHAT  ?  Oh,  again  and  again  I  said  to  myself, 
'^  Yes,  there,  upon  the  face,  so  still,  so  unused,  and  yet  so 
wise  and  powerful" —  (Graves,  sageness  and  power  were 
awfully  conveyed  by  the  baby's  features)  —  *'  there  is  the 
expression  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  bone  and  muscle,  pre- 
pared for  the  action  upon  them  of  a  spirit  of  good  and  great- 
ness, but  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  bone  and  muscle,  which 
yet  have  not  received  that  action  !  " 

Make*  some  excuses,  dear  Graves,  as  well  for  this  ramble 
itself  as  for  its  extravagances,  incoherences,  and  inconse- 
quential assumptions,  and  attribute  all  its  errors  rather  to 
my  shaken^  and,  perhaps,  raving  frame  of  mind  at  the 
moment,  than  to  die  shghtest  wish,  then  or  now,  of  dis- 
turbing a  single  dogma,  and  many  axioms,  revealed  and 
scientific.     To  continue ;  or,  I  should  say,  conclude. 

And  yet,  how  little  more  have  I  to  add.  The  village 
carpenter,  rudely  pushing  into  the  room  with  a  deal  coflfin 
on  his  shoulders,  aroused  me,  about  midnight,  from  my 
reveries,  such  as  they  were.  But  before  the  man  flung 
open  the  door,  my  rushlight  bad  burned  out ;  long  before, 
1  think ;  although  still  I  sat  by  the  bed,  her  hand  in  mine, 
and  her  infant  on  my  lap.  Finding  himself  in  darkness, 
with  the  lifeless  bodies,  and  perhaps  hearing  me  stir,  or 
breathe,  or  groan,  he  cast  aside  his  load,  and  stumbled 
down  stairs.  Presently  he  returned  with  three  or  four 
others,  men  and  women,  and  it  was  then  I  saw  them  lay 
the  baby  on  its  mother's  bosom,  and  fold  her  arms  round 
it.  After  that  I  just  had  enough  presence  of  mind  and 
strength  left  to  write  a  line  to  you,  dear  Graves,  requesting 
another  loan  of  money,  in  my  travelling  name,  and  then 
they  did  what  they  liked  with  me,  too. 

I  was  told  that  many  days  had  elapsed  when  I  next  had 
sense  to  address  them.  Many  more  were  required  to  re- 
store me  to  health,  or  rather  to  the  power  of  moving. 
Your  answer  reached  me  in  good  time.  I  paid  the  sums 
they  demanded  of  me,  was  free,  and  wandered  home 
to  my  father  and  sister.  My  long  absence,  and  my  wretched 
^pearance,  gave  both  good  grounds  for  anxious  enquiries. 
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I  truly  stated  that  a  fever  had  overtaken  me  in'  Northum- 
berland ;  but  more  they  did  not  learn^  more  they  do  not 
at  present  know. 

Well,  Graves,  what  has  this  made  me  ?  you  have  seen 
what,  so  far  as  regards  my  intercourse  with  the  world  and 
my  friends ;  therefore  I  need  not  answer :  but  I  suppose 
your  '^  something  or  other "  is  now  explained.  But 
within  ?  Desolate,  Graves,  desolate  and  fear-stricken ;  and 
yet  evil  and  savage,  too.  How  am  I  to  make  you  under- 
stand ?  I  apprehend  't  is  not  in  my  power  to  do  so ;  but 
I  will  give  you  one  abiding  thought,  or  sensation  of  my 
bosom,  apart  from  its  mere  griefs.  I  never  lay  down  my 
head  to  sleep  at  night,  I  never  awake  in  the  morning, 
without  being  conscious  of  a  stifled  but  dense  rage  against 
man.  Unceasingly  I  whisper  when  I  am  alone,  "  Neither 
she  nor  I  had  mercy  at  their  hands  ! "  And  then  this 
prepossession  takes  many  shapes,  at  different  times,  some 
of  diem  doubtless  (though  I  had  rather  say  perhaps)  un« 
just  and  visionary.  For  example,  I  occasionally  feel  the 
dislike  of  the  poor  man  against  the  rich,  so  common,  as  I 
have  assured  you,  throughout  England  at  present,  although 
indulged  by  persons  more  absolutely  inferior  in  society 
than  I  am.  I  believe  that  that  one  occurrence  of  tyranny 
towards  me  in  Northumberland,  where  I  was  a  stranger 
and  penniless,  inspires,  and  ever  must  inspire,  the  morbid 
feeling.  Alas  !  Graves,  a  source  of  humiliation  and  degrad- 
ation which  I  can  never  vent  in  revenge  —  pardon  me  the 
word,  in  self-assertion  —  has  its  influence  upon  me. 
And  could  the  fretting  and  irritation  of  my  previous  life, 
on  account  of  the  disappointments  and  wrongs  of  my 
father,  I  may  add,  myself,  have  prepared  me  for  being  so 
aflected  by  the  outrage  ?  Another  impression  has  be^  in- 
directly made,  which  I  cannot  help  permitting  to  sink 
deep.  You  know  it,  from  our  conversations  together,  and 
you  have  seen  it  in  the  form  of  a  mere  reasoning  theory, 
though  now  I  fear  you  will  suspect  it  of  personal  prejudice  ; 
you  may  be  wrong,  however.  It  is  not  because  a  man's 
observation  of  public  injustice  is  first  aroused  by  his  indi- 
vidual experience  of  it,  that  he  is  unfitted  to  "become  \\» 
denovncer  on  broad  general  grounds.  Therefoie,  tNCCk^ 
c  3 
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with  the  knowledge  you  now  have  of  me,  I  again  tell  you 
that  I  consider  oar  present  state  of  parish  laws  a  curse  to 
our  country,  and  before  you  again  appear  as  their  advocate^ 
you  must  live  more  out  of  London.  And  it  is  not  merely 
to  the  instance  of  dieir  administration  which  affects  myself, 
but  to  their  whole  influence  and  wm-king  that  I  now  ad- 
dress my  denouncement.  1  will  not  ^^  utterly  overpower 
you  "  by  renewing  here  my  doubts  of  the  wisdom,  the 
justice,  or  the  mercy  of  other  laws  made  by  the  rich  against 
the  poor ;  but  I  must  say  that  I  would  not  arm  a  gang  of 
ruffian  game-preservers  against  a  gang  of  hungry  or  needy, 
or  even  ruffian  (for  the  word  involves  its  own  argument) 
poachers,  for  all  the  pheasants  that  ever  flew,  and  all  the 
hares  that  ever  ran  *  ;  no,  nor  arm  a  cutter,  nor  a  crew  of 
men-of-war  s  men,  against  a  smuggling  lugger  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  annually  (if  it  were  possible  by  such  means) 
the  whole  thirty-something  millions  of  interest  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  And  now.  Graves,  do  not  accuse  me  of  a 
mistake;  the  revenue  laws  are  not  levelled  against  the  poor 
exclusively :  I  know  that  vary  well ;  and  yet,  I  denounce 
them^  too,  as  deeply  pernicious  to  the  moraJs  and  the  hap- 
piness of  England. 

But  I  am  to  be  a  barrister  }  of  course  all  laws  here 
spoken  of,  apart,  when  I  put  the  question.  We  shall  see, 
dear  Graves.  I  nmst  be  any  thing  for  money  —  any  thing, 
tt  least,  which  will  not  lose  me  your  friendship ;  and  here 
lomes  in  the  last  sketch  you  asked  for  —  my  future.  But 
nOy  I  cannot  catch  a  feature.  Every  trait  is  so  vague  and 
'viiidmry,  that  the  very  recollection  (if  nothing  else)  of 
ny  old  olgection  to  painters  trying  to  d^ne  the  indefinahlt 
'(^boft  dreams,  and  all  ideal  creatures^  for  instance,)  inca-* 
'  pacttaleB  me  ;  or.  Graves,  the  object  is  so  fearful,  as  well 
«■  ao  shapdess^  that  my  hand  trembles  too  much  for  a 
rin^e  toudi. 

**  My  master-passion?"  Graves,  I  do  believe  I  have 
none.  ''^Love?"  That  is  answered.  Till  I  cease  to 
ditam  every  night  of  her  and  of  her  baby,  as  I  saw  them, 

*  For  none  of  the  peettfiarl3r.4!oniiCituted  opinions  of  Mutfoid  do  his  fiiithfu 
jpHsMi4lMB  tbemsttVes  ac(»iiiiUbla 
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joid  as  I  bave  faintly  imaged  ^em  to  you^  the  answer 
mist  held  good.  *'  Place,  feme,  fortune  ?  "  No.  I  hava 
said,  indeed,  that  I  wish  (to  use  my  poor  fetber^s  words) 
to  make  money.  But  I  wish  it  not  for  itself,  of  for  fiijfself. 
*'  Fame.^  "  As  money's  band-maid.  No  diord  in  my  breast 
throbs  to  the  thought  of  newspaper  paragraphs,  and  inyita. 
tions  to  die  tables  or  the  evening  parties  of  coileetors  of  rare 
beasts.  *'  Place  ?  "  Graves,  a  chord  now  doe9  answer !  Bnt 
it  has  been  a  broken  chord,  is  but  newly  knotted  together, 
and  it  answers  ia  ajar!  yes.  Graves,  ^'  Place !"  For  whom? 
agaib,  not  for  myself;  or  if  so,  not  that  I  may  smile  in  it, 
and  be  happy,  and  at  rest.  No,  Graves !  bat  that  from  it, 
I  may  * 

P<^y,  fofly. 

We  leave  this  town  to-morrow,  and  I  am  glad  of  it. 
My  wa&s  oat  by  die  sea  with  my  father  and  Bessy,  or 
alone,  do  me  no  good.  The  brilliant  crowd  diat  be^  to 
gsL^ber  in  so  feshionable  a  '^  watering-place"  seem  to  me  to 
look  hard,  and  unfeelingly,  and  insolently,  upon  us  as  we 
pass  them,  upon  our  humbled  lm>ws  and  air,  and  — ^poor 
attire.  **  Worse  and  worse,**  you  exclaim, — '^  morbid  to 
absurdity."  Wdl,  well,  I  can  at  least  make  you  believe  that 
jrou  are  valued  and  loved  by 

Tour  affectionate  friend, 

Michael  Mvtfqrd. 

Lest  my  father's  unceirtain  health  should  delay  our  in. 
t^ided  journey,  direct  your  next,  if  you  write  soon,  to  the 
post-offioe  liere.  I  will  give  them  instructions  to  forward 
k,  in  case  of  need. 

VI. 

To  Michael  Mutfifrd,  Esq^ 
Your  hand,  my  dear  fellow,  and  let  me  shake  it  cor- 
dially (ot  as  cordiaQy  as  we  Britons  are  said  to  do),  and 
thank  you  for  your  confidence.     I  am  now  sure  that  I  can 
make  a  friend. 

You  have  suffered,  indeed,  dear  Mutford,  terribly,  pi- 
tiably, for  your  years ;  but  I  will  avoid  this  topic  at  ^te- 
sent  ^f  not  for  ever,     I  cannot  hope  to  say  any  ^\\|^  t^ 
c  4 
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soothe  you  upon  a  recollection  so  poignant ;  you  do  not 
expect  that  I  can  or  ought.  Once  more,  thank  you  heart- 
ily, that's  all. 

But  I  may  venture  to  assure  you  that  time  will  bring 
you  great  if  not  primitive  peace  of  heart  and  clearness  of 
mind^  much  as  the  one  continues  to  be  wrung,  and  the 
other, — excuse  me, -^  clouded.  If  I  was  not  convinced 
of  this,  I  should  indeed  mourn  for  you,  and  deeply  as  for 
one — I  mean  as  for  an  esteemed  friend — half-lost  to  me 
for  ever.  For,  indeed,  Mutford,  you  do  give  way  at  pre- 
sent to  impressions  sufficient  to  destroy  you.  Morbid, — 
say,  morbid,  —  and  you  see  it  yourself;  your  own  nature 
feels  and  resists  already  the  ungenerous  pressure  which 
would  bear  it  down.  I  am  very  glad  you  did  not  finish 
that  sentence  about  ^^  place."  Not  that  I  do  not  finish  it 
for  you  ;  not  that  I  am  not  able  to  comprehend  the  loose 
though  angry  and  dark  views  in  which  your  temporary 
affliction  would  tempt  you  to  aspire  to  power.  But,  once 
again,  dear  Michael,  believe  me,  you  will  change.  I  long 
to  see  you  grasp  your  thunder-bolts,  only  that  I  may  ad- 
mire how  peacefully  you  will  allow  them  to  repose  at  your 
feet.  We  have  not  all  wronged  you,  nor  warped  laws 
already  enough  warped,  nor  abused  a  little  day  of  local 
power  to  tyrannise  over  you  and  crush  you.  And  even  for 
our'sakes,  who  have  not  done  these  things,  you  will  forgive 
the  few  who  have.  Nay,  Michad,  you  will  forgive  in 
spite  of  you.  You  are  constructed  more  for  loving  than 
for  hating ;  mind,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  you  hate —  that  is 
at  present ;  though  I  do  mean,  that  if  you  could  cherish 
(which  you  cannot)  your  prepossessions  for  some  years 
more,  ay,  and  in  the  softening  and  warming  sunshine  of 
success,  then  you  would  hate. 

As  to  my  feelings  at  learning  from  yourself  this  hidden, 
ay,  "  master-passion,"  though  you  deny  it,  they  were  very 
distressing,  Mutford,  at  first ;  more  distressing,  if  possible^ 
than  the  melancholy  events  which  caused  it.  I  shut  my 
eyes  over  your  letter,  and  shuddered,  not  at  you,  but  for 
you.  But  that  passed  away  when  I  thought  of  you  —  of 
your  mind  and  heart ;  and  my  next  transition  was  to  sur- 
prise  that  such  a  heap  of  bitterness  could  have  so  long  lain 
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oovered.  from  my  eye  by  your  alternate  good-humour  and 
pleasantry;  I  admit,  indeed,  that  the  latter  partook  of 
caustic,  still  it  was  what  I  call  it.  And  my  surprise  height- 
ened when  I  assured  myself  that  this  had  happened  with- 
out an  effort  on  your  part  to  make  a  show  of  fallacious 
characteristics  to  your  friend.  You  are  a  new  leaf  to  me 
in  my  puzzle-book  of  human  nature,  Michael. 

One  part  of  your  letter  I  like,  or,,  at  any  rate,  a  part  of 
the  part.  Whether  or  no  you  are  quite  right  regarding 
the  state  of  the  laws  you  speak  of,  your  view  interests  me, 
as  it  must,  every  body ;  and  as  yon  are  going  to  live  in  the 
country  again,  ay,  and  at  the  coast  too,  it  is  evident  that 
you  must  be  well  situated  for  acquiring  the  best  argument 
on  the  subject,  one  way  or  another  —  experience.  And 
now  do  me  a  kindness.  A  journal,  a  regular  journal  is  a 
very  old-rfashioned  things  yet  if  you  would  write  something 
o/  the  kind  for  me,  during  your  residence  out  of  London, 
and  send  it  in  parts  up  to  town,  each  part  in  the  shape  of 
a  parcel  by  the  stage,  I  would  feel  gratified.  Very  far  am 
I  from  wishing  to  rob  **  Harold"  of  a  single  half  hour ; 
but  I  suspect  you  will  have  a  little  time  every  day  to  spajre 
from  him.  In  this  manner  we  can  be  almost  together 
still ;  and  I  own  that  I  expect  improvement  and  amuse- 
ment from  your  sketches,  almost  to  an  extent  equal  to  the 
pleasure  it  must  give  me  to  hear  constantly  from  you  and 
about  you.  You  will  use  your  eyes,  I  know ;  make  as 
many  road-side  and  cottage  friends  as  you  can;  oversee 
the  overseer,  watch  the  beadle,  and — difficult  as  is  the 
task  —  tithe  the  parson  for  me  ;  and  I  can  tell  you,  with- 
out much  flattery,  that  you  have  a  knack  of  making  otrcrs 
comprehend  what  you  see  or  hear,  whether  you  use  the 
tongue  or  the  pen.  Of  course  I  may  depend  on  having  one 
or  two  of  your  clients,  the  poachers ;  and,  if  it  is  possible, 
capture  me  a  real  smuggler ;  none  of  your  timid  land- 
receivers,  but  a  fine  romantic  vagabond  of  the  waters,  who- 
absolutely  chops  about  the  Channel  in  his  own  lugger,  and 
runs  in  his  goods  of  a  dark  night  upon  a  perilous  coast,  in 
defiance  of  revenue-cutters  and  men-of-war's  men.  In 
short,  a  primitive  law-breaker  and  rover,  with  all  the  im- 
press of  adventure  and  character  upon  him. 
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Very  seriously^  your  repeated  harangues  on  parish  laws, 
and  other  laws^  together  with  my  own  growing  experience 
4tt  second-hand  (through  the  medium  of  trials  on  circuit, 
I  mean^)  of  their  true  operation  upon  the  mind^  and^  as 
you  say,  the  hapjHness  of  the  country^  make  me  anxious  to 
grow  wiser  in  your  favourite  branch  of  knowledge  ;  and 
soj  Mutford,  the  journal  —  the  journal  —  and  adieu  !  — 

But  no  —  my  eye  catches  the  last  sentence  of  your  let- 
ter^ and  I  win  not  conclude  without  asking. you^  in  the 
same  of  common  sense^  good  feelings  and  your  own  frame 
and  order  of  miiid^  how  can  yon  write  such  mighty  ab- 
«irdity?  What!  good  folks^  who  lounge  or  ride  at  the 
sea's  edge,  in  Hastings  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Cheese, 
from  the  city,  most  likely,  or,  at  best,  some  sapless  off. 
branches  of  title  —  echos  of  aristocracy  —  they  cast  ex- 
pressive looks  upon  Michael  Mutford !  My  dear  Mi- 
dbael,  I  have  heard  you  say,  in  poetical  mood,  ^at  a 
muddy  stream  reflects,  in  its  own  way,  the  freshest  green 
grass,  and  tlie  Ini^test  coloured  flower  upon  its  banks. 
You  will  want  ccmfidence  in  yourself,  and  then  you  go  on 
to  endow  every  one  else  with  your  own  doubt  of  you  — 
every  one  else,  good  simple  soul,  bang  as  innocent  of  the 
malignity  yon  attribute,  as  you  are  of  the  slightest  reid 
cause  for  the  want  of  nerve  you  hint  about.  My  dear 
Mutford,  I  will  not,  cannot  give  you  quarter  the  next  time 
you  sport  with  me  in  such  a  manner.  At  present  I  am 
severe  —  I  know.  I  am ;  bat  am  I  not,  too, 

RiCBAKjy  Graves  ? 


To  jRiekard  Graves,  JSsq*  Hastings, 
Dear  Graves, 
As  I  had  half  foreboded,  my  father  felt  disinclined  for 
his  journey  the  day  before  yesterday;  but  (anS  as  your 
last    reaches   me)   we  are  this  moment  about    to   leave 
Hastings.     I  will  keep  the  journal  for  you  with  pleasure, 
and  it  shall  contain  every  thing  I  see  or  hear  of,  worth 
communicating,  together  with  ray  own  thoughts  on  passing 
events  ;  <w,  at  least,  as  many  or  as  much  of  them  as,  from 
experience,  I  can  be  very  sure  will  be  quite  j^^easing  to  you. 
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I  have  walked  to  Brittle  Abbey,  Pevensey  Castle,  and  <yr« 
every  other  spot  desirable  for  ''  Harold's"  sake.  Farewell! 
Bessy  calls  me  to  lead  my  father  down  stairs.  Ever  yours 
faitlrfuUy,  Miohaei.  Mutford. 

Direct  still  to  the  Hastings'  Post-Office 


vni. 
To  MichMl  MtUJbrd,  Esq 

No,  my  dear  Mutford,  this  must  not  be  between  us.  I 
ask  your  pardon,  at  once,  for  any  and  every  word  that  may 
have  hurt  you.  I  will  implore  you,  if  you  make  it  neces- 
sary, to  forgive  me  —  fully,  unreservedly,  obliviously  for- 
give me,  so  that  our  wide-open-hearted  confidence  in  each 
other  may  stand  as  it  did  before  my  last  letter.  And  then 
you  must  write  to  me  for  ^otir  last,  and  after  having  drawn 
your  pen  through  a  certain  sentence  of  it,  and  added  a 
postscript  three  times  as  long  as  itself,  let  me  bave  it  again. 
The  words,  I  mean,  I  have  underlined,  though  I  am  sure 
you  would  have  detected  them  without  any  such  emphatic 
marking ;  for  I  know  you  will  think  of  me  on  the  road, 
although  you  have  begun  your  journey  in  some  anger 
with  your  Mend.  Once  more  forgive  me.  I,  the  un- 
scarred,  and  the  more  fortunate,  though  the  least  deserv- 
ing —  I  ought  to  have  had  more  respect  for  any  evidence 
of  the  sorrows  you  have  long  suffered.  R.  G. 

IX 

To  Ridtard  Graves,  Esq. 

(FOtTSC&in  TO  MY  LAST.) 

Forgive  you,  dear  Dick,  the  nonsensical  pettishness  I 
have  written  above  (meaning  my  last  short  epistle, 
which  1  enclose,  the  sinning  words  expunged  as  you  wish*)  • 
I  am  — to  be  sure  I  am  —  now  and  then,  a  poor  maudlin 
fellow,  but  the  disease  must  be  routed  out  of  me ;  ay,  and 
by  myself  too.     And  I  will  neither  take  up  the  scourge 

•  These  appear  to  have  been, — "  Or,  at  least,  as  many  or  as  mucYi  ol  VXveaft. 
4s  fluun  exp^ieace  J  can  be  verymue  mH  be  quite  pteasing  to  ^vu** 
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against  it^  nor  reason  with  it ;  I  will  point  my  finger  at  it^ 
laugh  at  it,  and  run  away  from  it.  'T  is  not  worth  scorn,, 
or  trampling  under  my  foot,  or  it  'should  have  plenty  of 
both.     So,  come  and  join  me  in  my  laugh,  and  forget. 

And  yet.  Graves,  I  would  not  for  a  good  portion  of  this 
fair  world  think  so  poorly  of  myself  a  second  time,  as  your 
manly  and  generous  treatment  of  me  has  caused  me  to 
think  on  the  present,  or,  rather,  the  past  occasion.  How 
very,  very  litde  you  have  made  me  !  —  excuse  me, —  how 
very,  very  little  I  have  made  myself.  Ay,  and  there's  the 
very  rub.  Graves.  I  have  not  —  for  the  last  few  years  —  I 
have  710^  a  confidence  in  myself,  such  as  I  see  others  have 
in  themselves.  I  cannot  impress  others  as  they  impress 
me.  Every  day  —  the  slightest  occurrences  of  every  day 
—  bring  me  proofs  of  this  fact.  I  kniw  I  am  not  valued 
by  men  as  I  value  them ;  that  is,  as  I  respect,  or,  rather, 
fear  them.  I  wish  I  could  f)e  hated  I  that  would  restore 
me  to  my  own  good  opinion.  But  this,  you  will  say, — 
>nd  perhaps  truly, — is  only  the  old  thing  over  again.  Let 
us  cut  it,  then,  for  ever ;  or  until  I  require,  undesignedly 
and  unhappily,  your  forbearance  and  your  teachings  once 
more,  and  then  do  not  spare  me.  And  yet,  before  we 
quite  pass  to  another  subject,  I  will  say,  that  hitherto  — I 
mean  lately  —  you  cannot  have  guessed  how  that  wretched, 
hypochondriac  doubt  of  my  own  place  among  my  fellows 
has  been  rusting  over  my  heart,  and  eating  into  it.  And  I 
remember  none  of  it  in  the  constitution  of  my  boyhood.  I 
was  a  bold,  sturdy,  boxing  boy,  and  thought  no  one  better 
than  Michael  Mutford,  except  his  father.  Graves,  jt  fell 
upon  me  in  Northumberland.  I  have  been  crushed,  dear 
Dick ;  and  though  the  world  knows  it  not,  and  must  never 
know  it,  1  seem  to  read  in  all  their  eyes  that  they  do ; 
their  cold,  reserved,  watchful,  estranged  eyes.  You  ask 
.  me  to  give  you  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  I  think  I 
fail  to  impress  myself.  Graves,  in  ten  thousand  ways,  in 
almost  every  way  ;  and,  I  repeat,  at  almost  every  moment, 
and  with  every  one  I  meet ;  my  equals,  my  inferiors,  't  is 
all  the  same.  Shame  and  wretchedness  to  avow  it !  I 
am  convinced  that  the  man  who  sat  by  my  side  down  from 
Hastings,  almost  the  very  last  individual  I  have  held  pass* 
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ing  intercourse  with,  bears  himself  up  better  than  I  do,  is 
more  an  object,  a  figure  in  the  world.  Such  is  my  horrible 
character  or  delusion.  But  you  require  some  instance  that 
you  can  recognise ;  that  has  passed  imder  your  own  eye. 
You  have  noticed  the  imevenness  of  my  general  manner ; 
you  have  hinted  your  knowledge  of  it  to  me  —  so  you  do ; 
at  one  time, —  indeed,  at  most  times, —  inclined  to  be  plea- 
sant and  good-humoured,  then  suddenly  cast  down  and 
silent.  I  speak  of  myself  when  in  your  presence  with 
others ;  alone  with  you,  I  believe  I  am  usually  what  is  called 
a  good-humoured  companion.  Well ;  there  has  not  been  a 
single  change  in  me,  from  open-hearted  to  reserved  and 
silent,  observed  by  you,  for  which  I  had  not  a  specific 
cause,  or  have  not  thought  I  had.  I  will  take  the  very 
last  evening  I  spent  ivith  you.  Your  supper-table  was 
fiurrounded  by  rich  men,  all  except  me.  1  did  Qot  care 
for  them  at  first,  and  we  chatted  and  laughed  pleasantly 
some  time.  One  of  my  favourite  theories  started  up ;  you 
engaged  me  on  it:  we  argued  vigorously;  while  I  was 

haranguing  my  last  harangue,  I  caught  young  M 

raising  his  eyebrows  at  a  friend  across  the  table.  I  was 
dumb  for  the  night ;  you  wondered  why ;  now  you  know 
why.  You  know  it,  and  you  smile  a  piteous  though  a 
most  friendly  and  affectionate  smile  over  my  accursed 
weakness.  Yet  I  tell  you  the  truth.  And  these  are  the 
things,  dear  Graves,  that  turn  in  upon  me,  and  rankle,  and 
rankle ;  and  I  must  give  you  to  understand  that  never  does 
one  of  them  so  ^x  its  contemptible  spider-fang  in  my 
mind  but  it  calls  up  the  one  agonising  recollection  of  past 
sufferings  and  insult,  and  degrading  wrong;  and  so.  for 
ever  and  ever,  I  fear  and  doubt. 

But  now,  in  good  earnest,  farewell  for  ever  to  this  most 
hideous  topic.  I  owed  the  present  confidence  (such  as  it 
is  !)  to  your  last  good,  kind,  tear-starting  letter ;  yes,  dear 
friend,  it  softened,  and,  I  hope,  bettered  me.  1  do  not 
mean,  however,  to  persecute  you  in  this  way  any  more. 
And  if  you  shall  feel  assured  that  these  confessions  call  for 
your  observation,  I  pray  you  spare  it,  —  now,  at  least,  — 
now  and  for  a  long  while.  Let  me  try  to  take  myself  itw 
hand,  unassisted^  for  a  season,     I  write  this  from  tYie  ^ce 
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where  my  father  thinks  it  likely  we  shall  fix  our  temporary 
abode^  though  I  differ  from  him.  Do  not  answer  me  till 
I  send  you  another  letter  replying  to  certain  passages  of 
one  of  yours  about  poadiers  and  smugglers.  Meantime, 
belieye  me  the  very  same  I  have  been  to  you^ 

M.  M. 


To  Richard  Graves^  Esq, 

Such  a  bold  smug^r^  my  dear  Graves^  as  you  seem  to 
hope  far^  I  cannot  promise  to  catch  for  y<Ki.  A  beautiful 
ideal  has  got  into  your  head^  unconsciously  made  up  of  the 
Corsair  and  his  kUid^  if  not  by  Harriet  Lee  s  magnificent 
young  tigar,  the  model,  perhaps  —  (nay,  I  am  sure,)  — 
for  Byron's  whole  family  of  heroes,  fk^gland  is  too  okd 
lor  a  single  character  of  the  .description  you  want.  It  is 
Gidj  oa  thinly-populated  coasts,  and  among  fresh  people, 
that  he  can  be  jBound.  Our  island  is  too  well  stodged  for 
him  ;  and  ages  of  the  exp^ience  of  strong  feelings  havt) 
worn  out,  ages  ago,  the  very  elements  of  his  nature,  even 
amongst  the  lower  orders.  Not  a  man  in  England  at  pre- 
salt  could  so  nmch  as  gesticulate  like  him.  Nay,  not  a 
lugger's  crew  on  the  coast  would  work  a  ca^go  under  his 
command ;  they  would  think  him  an  ass,  and  put  their 
timgues  in  their  cheeks  at  him,  particularly  if  it  were 
hinted  that  he  brought  to  his  trade  a  single  motive  more 
romantic  than  that  of  gain. 

No'j  you  must  be  content  with  a  man,  whenever  and 
wherever  I  may  meet  him  f6r  you,  as  like  other  men  as  is 
possilde,  or,  at  least,  like  all  others  who  share  his  social 
rank,  and  brave  perils  every  day  for  existence  and  profit ; 
a  courageous  and  skilful  madkard-fisher,  for  instance. 
There  shall  be  ^^  no  sneeting  devil  in  his  look,'*  no  melo- 
dramatic frown  upon  his  brow,  nothing  picturesijjue  in  his 
^dress,  nothing  impressive  or  striking  in  his  vffJk  or  nden  ; 
nothing  about  him,  in  fact,  to  single  him  out  from  the 
monotony  of  manner  which  has  seised  upon  naan,  woman, 
and  child  in  England ;  to  single  him  out  as  a  smu^er,  I 
Bieaa ;  not  forgettii^,  of  course,  that  he  must  still  have 
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his  own  peqaliar  characteristics  for  the  notice  ef  those  wfa« 
know  him  well. 

And  if  you  can  he  content  with  such  a  hero^  of  such  a 
one  I  have  already  heard^  though  our  personal  acquaint- 
ance is  to  follow,  I  hope — have  patience,  and  you  shall 
learn  how.  But  do  not  let  this  preparation  inspire  you 
with  expectations  of  a  romantic  incident.  Our  journey  to 
this  little  watering-place  was  triste  enough.  'T  is  a  cold, 
rainy,  foggy  June,  and  nothing  could  well  he  less  inter- 
esting &an  the  road  after  our  second  day's  progress  from 
Hastings ;  now  winding  a  lit^  inland  throng  a  flat  coun^ 
try,  now  running  over  the  still  flatter  sand  and  shingles, 
within  view  of  the  hleak  sea  •  mist  our  atmosphere  in  every 
change.  The  sole  objects  of  attraction  were  the  martello-^ 
towers ;  but  even  they  occurred  so  often,  and  were  so  per- 
aeipericgly  alike,  that  the  sixth  or  seventh  tired,  and  left  no 
patieDce  for  the  twenty-ninth  or  thirty-first.  Individuals 
or  groups  of  their  garriscMM,  too,  seen  now  and  then  trail- 
ing a  httle  barrel  of  fresh  water  from  a  remote  spring,  and 
an  doing  it  so  exactly  in  the  same  way,  and  all  looking  so 
Hke  tme  man,  multiplied  through  a  diamond-cutghtss,  that 
«t  last  I  turned  away  my  head  from  them,  although  they 
were  almost  the  only  living  creatures  we  met  for  some  time 
between  village  and  iHillage. 

Upon  the  second  evening  we  came  in  view  of  our  pro- 
poned place  of  residence  ;  and  I  had  no  sooner  seen  it,  par.- 
tiafiy,  and  from  a  distance,  than  I  had  an  omen  it  would  not 
long  be  the  place  for  us.  A  little  row  of  narrow,  taiB,  red- 
bride  houses  were  cutting  in  chill  shadow  against  the  dull- 
tiolonred  sea;  their  prim  chimneys  gadding  up  into  the 
lor,  without  emittii^  many  pufis  of  smoke.  Evidently 
Ihey  had  been  buik  by  a  few  speculating  individuals  to 
try-  and  give  the  little  retired  place  the  air  of  a  respectable 
bathing^town,  and,  except  for  a  few  months  of  summer 
and  sutBfnn,  remained  uninhabited,  or  but  insufficiently 
bo;  and  hence  the  want  of  warm  vapour  from  tiiicir  dieer- 
less  hearths,  for  visiters  had  not  yet  arrived. 

We  approached  the  ySktge  over  a  sandy,  pebUy  flat, 
where  the  sea  must  have  once  and  not  very  kmg  ago  reached, 
— >it  was  not  now  hftyjards  from  our  whecte, — mk 
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die  main^  ibe  only  street  —  a  very,  very  uncomfortable  one 
to  look  upon;  You  now  saw  the  flimsy  texture  of  the  red- 
brick houses,  and  their  paltry  lording  it  over  the  few  abo. 
riginal  cottages  left  to  group  with  them  or  confront  them. 
The  three  bathing-machines  stood  desolately  on  the  shin, 
gles  behind  them ;  fishermen  idled  at  the  brink  of  their 
element ;  women  leaned  over  the  half-doors  of  their  huck- 
sters' shops ;  the  butcher  and  his  shop  seemed  empty  both, 
and  gave  httle  promise  of  London  roast-beef ;  and  the 
paddling  and  gabbling  of  the  children  at  a  ditch,  opposite 
to  the  middle  of  the  aristocratic  row  of  houses,  could  not 
enliven  the  wide,  unpaved,  almost  uninhabited  street,  or 
rather  road.  After  all,  however,  you  must  remember  that 
I  made  my  observations  through  two  mediums,  —  the 
misty,  rayless  evening,  and  the  mood  which  it  helped  to 
Jfix  me  in.  Doubdess,  a  fine  day  and  the  arrival  of  gay 
visiters  will  wonderfully  change  the  face  even  of  the  red 
bricks.  And  you  must  not  suppose  that  it  is  the  want  of 
small  bustle  in  this  litde  place  which  makes  me  think  it 
will  not  suit  us  as  a  residence  ;  no,  —  but  something  like 
the  contrary,  —  the  promise  it  holds  out  of  an  influx  of 
just  the  kind  of  wandering  idlers,  whose  ways,  whose  selves, 
■and  whose  influence  upon  prices,  we  are  compelled  for  the 
*  present  to  shun,  and  whom  we  were  led  to  believe  we 
,  could  shun  by  coming  here ;  for  the  good  folk  of  Hastings, 
thinking  and  speaking,  of  course,  in  recollection  of  their 
own  brilliant  town,  assured  us  it  was.  the  most  retired 
bathing-spot  in  England. 

But  alight  with  us  at  the  inn.  The  young  landlady 
jeceived  us  alone,  at  the  wide-open  door  of  a  large  yellow- 
washed  building,  ushered  us  into  a  spacious  hall,  and  then 
up-stairs  into  a  sitting-room,  the  whole  length  of  her  ca- 
ravansary, half-carpeted,  half-furnished,  and  having  an 
end  bow-window  looking  down  upon  the  shivering  sea, 
and,  —  as  if  itself  were  not  enough,  —  supplied  with  a 
huge  telescope,  to  afibrd  us  at  our  leisure  as  much  as  ever 
we  liked  of  the  waste  of  waters.  We  objected  to  a  room 
so  spacious  and  chilly  of  a  cold  evening,  although  one  in 
June.  Our  proprietress  assured  us  most  faithfully  that 
every  other  sitting  apartment  was  occupied;   but  a  fire 
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could  be  lighted  in  a  moment,  and  we  would  soon  find 
that  the  halLroom  of  the  Anchor  was  most  comfortable. 

Hitherto  no  waiter  had  appeared ;  but  as  she  was  about 
to  leave  us,  an  old  man  entered^  whom  I  had  observed  run* 
ning  after  the  coach,  so  soon  as  it  showed  a  tendency  to 
the  Anchor^  and  he  was  the  waiter;  not  permanently 
established  in  the  house,  indeed  —  that  could  not  be  af* 
forded,  at  least  till  visiters  should  begin,  to  crowd  in  for  the 
summer  ;  but  living  with  his  wife  in  a  Utde  cottage,  into 
which  great  four-posted  beds  had  been  dragged,  as  I  after- 
wards learned,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it,  too,  to  hang 
out,  **  in  the  season,"  a  label  of  "  apartments  fumished." 

He  approstehed  us  down  the  long  ball-room,  looking  very 
grave  and  interested,  rubbing  his  hands,  bowing,  and  bid- 
ding us  welcome  to  the  Anchor.  He  seemed  to  value  him« 
self  upon  his  manners,  as  highly  ornamental  as  well  as 
necessary  to  his  important  situation.  He  began  to  make 
neat  i^eeches  in  praise  of  the  place  we  had  come  to  visit. 
When  we  enquired  about  dinner,  he  was  eloquent, — alas  J 
with  the  usual  curse  of  eloquence,  loss  of  time, — in  praise 
of  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  every  viand  (and  that 
was  every  possible  one) — within  our  reach  and  at  our 
service;  and,  in  fact,  although  very  amusing,  we  found 
him  for  that  occasion  very  tiresome. 

He  proved  more  tolerable  aft^r  dinner.  Having  talked 
almost  all  the  time  he  was  waiting  on  us  without  being  at- 
tended to,  the  old  man's  tongue  at  last  made  some  impress 
sion  on  our  ears  while  his  fish  and  mutton  were  digesting. 
And  now,  listen  you  also.  Graves !  In  the  middle  of  one 
of  his  politest  observations,  I  interrupted  him  with,  "  And 
have  you  plenty  of  smugglers  here  ?  " 

The  question,  as  well  as  the  uncouth  suddenness  of' it, 
seemed  to  shock  him  :  he  stopped  the  gentle  rubbing  of  his 
hands,  bowed,  did  not  raise  his  chin  from  his  breast  again^ 
mumbled  something  unintelligible,  and  then  stood  silent.  I 
repeated  my  enquiry  in  a  more  measured  manner :  he  an- 
swered by  an  elaborate  encomium  on  the  morality  of  his 
native  place.  When  close  pressed,  he  admitted,  that,  so 
convenient  to  the  sea,  and  the  French  coast  so  near,  awd 
brandy  and  other  things  so  dear  by  reason  of  t\ie  "Kat 
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<liity,  it  was  heA  n»tiiral  to  suppeee  dtutt  a  sBuig^er  might 
be  found ;  for  his  own  park^  hoYic^eat,  he  cmvAd  imt  be  ex> 
peeted  to  kno^  any  thing  tm  the  sut^iect :  bis  Tery  situ- 
atton  as  wdter  to  the  ABcher,  where  no  brandy  but  ihe 
most  lawftd  brandy^  joid  the  rery  best,  was  td  be  had,  in- 
capacitated him  iiommakmgan  observatioA  ;  and  saying  ail 
th^,  and  mu(^  meze,  he  ictired  at  my  emphatic  ^  CHi^ 
very  well." 

I  expected  luaa  back  agson,  however,,  and  back,  iiideed, 
he  came.-  No  one  had  rung  far  hifli,  sea  one  wanted  him,, 
he  had  120  busiiiess  «f  his  ow«  in  IJae  dreary  baii-raom  ; 
still  he  geody  tamed  tiie  handle  o£  ^le  door,  slid  in  his 
^;>are  limbs,  dad  in  knee4»eechcft  waA  blay-tibnread  stock- 
ings, and  pretended  to  arrai^  nothing  at  all  on  a  side- 
tabie.  We  took  w>  notioe,  but  only  smiled  at  each  other : 
he  hemmed  once  or  twice,  still  we  acco^ed  hdm  not.  He 
deimmded  most  ivspectfidly  if  he  could  serve  or  oblige  us 
ui  any  way;  and  at  length  yielding  to  his  late  solitary  wishes 
or  gossip,  indulged  in  the  kztahen  or  elsewhere  after  last 
leaving  t^e  room,  he  came  nearer,  and  in  an  accommodat- 
ing low  voice  said,  '^  I  have  been  making  some  enquiries 
since,  gentkmea." 

I  tolerantly  encouraged  inm  to  nnborden  himself;  and, 
after  much  preparation,  he  gave  ns  to  imderstand,  that,  al- 
though none  but  loyal  brandy  was  to  be  had  in  the  Andkor, 
at  the  loyal  price  of  .course,  he  ^vtertained  few  douto  of 
omr  beiiig  Me  to  procure  a  rnnch  cheaper  liquor,  and  some 
thou^t,  almost  as  good,  after  we  should  have  been  settled 
in  a  house,  or  in  lodgings,  accor^ng  as  we  deemed  fit; 
such,  at  least,  was  ^le  infcnmau^  he  had  just  obtained  at 
a  friend's,  in  the  street,  ni^  at  hand;  and  as  to  the  matter 
of  lodgings,  there  was  a  very  honest  woman  lived  qvite  close 
by  the  Anchor,  and  she  had  fomished  apartments  to  let,  the 
nicest  and  tidiest,  certainly,  if  not  the  most  fashioiiaUe,  in 
the  neighbonrhood ;  just  sKbch  as  would  suit  a  small  respect- 
aUe  family,  who  m^t  wisk  to  live  to  themselves ;  (the 
old  gabbler's  penetration !  and  I  winced  under  it.  Graves, 
fool  that  I  was;)  and  it  was  still  lightsome  enough  for 
looking  at  her  lodgings,  and  he  would  be  happy  to  show  ns 
the  way,  if  we  pleased ;  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  this 
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^^erj  respectftfale,  dderly  ironian  knew  m  wach,  if  not 
VKre,  dtas  he  did,  dbout  making  iiie  prefer  ef&quirief  coib. 
cerning  goocl  and  ebeap  brandy ;  and  aJl  be  woolid  tabe 
the  liberty  of  veqnesdrag  at  our  hands  was,  thai:  we  wcndd 
nst  host  to  the  imstress  of  the  Anchor  bis  iMterfevence  on 
the  subject  ^  indeed,  he  would  also  feel  obliged  if  we  omift. 
ted  to  mention  his  services  in  dircctiiag  us  to  a  lodging ;  in- 
asinacb  aa  our  present  good  kneHady  might  imagine  he  had 
radber  impisoperiy  Si^lected  the  interests  of  her  estabtidb- 
maity  in  bo^h  instances,  to  say  nolMBg  of  his  acting  im- 
morally, against  the  law  of  the  land  ;  aaid 

He  ceased  at  lasl^  and  I  saw  he  had  noc  uttered  a  wofd 
of  what  i  espeet&d.  Nay,  his  brandy  anecdotes  and  si]^- 
gestiooa  Taxed  me,  not  only  because  tbey  were  uncalled  £01^ 
but  becanse  he  so  easily  took  it  as  granted  that  we  weie 
Just  the  sort  of  people  to  aid — and  in  so>  humUe  «i  in- 
stance— his  smuggling  friends  in  dieating  1^  King :  how- 
ever, we  had  ordered  no  wine  at  or  after  dinner.  I  was 
about  to  say  something  reprehensive  to  him,  when  my  fa. 
ther  anticipated  me,  telling  tibe  old  f^low  &at  no  one  had 
asked  him  to  declare  by  what  .means  we  might  succeed  in 
taking  off  his  hands,  or  off  those  of  his  friends,  part  of 
their  last  stodc  of  smu^led  spirits. 

'  At  tfaiB  he  lo€4ced  overwhelmed;  and  bad  rudeneBS  been 
in  bis  nature,  had  his  thin  and  meagre  nerves  be«i  able  to 
entertain  it,  doobtless  he  would  have  vindieated  himself  to 
our  annoyance.  As  it  was,  bis  pale,  drawn,  sdlow  features 
expressed  only  consternation,  and  bis  denials  of  my  Other's 
ebiu^  weve  confined  to  tones  and  language  wh^,  in  a 
dmllar  poaitson,  real  innocence  m^it  envy. 

"  Yes,  however,"  I  insisted,  **  and  the  honest  woman, 
-wbese  lodgings  you  pradse  so  highly,  is  your  wife  ?  '^ 

He  was  within  a  respiration  of  denying  this  too ;  but, 
suddenly  checking  himself,  gravely,  and  with  an  air  of 
timid  self-assertion,  admitted  the  l&ct;  adding,  that  al- 
though he  had  said  a  few  words  in  praise  of  Mrs.  Moffit's 
apartments,  we  would  find  others  say  nrore  —  more  indeed 
than  befitted  the  lips  of  a  near  connection  of  hers ;  and, 
besides^  we  could  form  our  own  opinions  on  t^  mattjetjVi^ 
just  stepping  over  to  her  house,  —  (he  fid  not  caOi  it  hii^  j 
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house^  nor  had  he^  ever  since  his  detection^  called  the  lodg- 
ings his,) — only  permitting  him  to  acquaint  her  with  our 
intention  beforehand, — that  is,  he  meant  that  he  should 
prefer  leaving  the  Anchor  a  few  moments  before  us,  if  it 
vrere  but  to  avoid  his  mistress's  observation — a  shrewd, 
though  excellent  young  lady. 

I  was  amused,  as  also  was  my  father,  at  his  own  con. 
summate,  though  mere  village  shrewdness,  so  obvious 
through  his  last  discourses ;  its  intermixture  with  his  then 
tinudity  and  farcical  suavity  of  manner  (the  latter  supposed, 
doubtless,  to  be  admirable,  and  very  like  the  gentility  of 
head  London  waiters,  not  one  of  whom  he  had  ever  seen,) 
was  really  fresh  and  entertaining.  My  father  assured  him, 
however,  that  Mrs.  Moffit  could  not  be  visited  till  morning, 
although  she  and  her  apartments  should  then  have  the  pre- 
ference of  a  first  observation ;  and  I  again  abruptiy  changed 
the  conversation  by  saying, — 

''  But  imless  you  gratify  our  curiosity  with  a  good  ac- 
count of  the  most  popular  smuggler  captain  on  your  coast, 
never  shall  Mrs.  Moffit  be  visited  at  all." 

Certainly,  to  the  very  best  of  his  ability,  it  was  his 
place  and  business  to  give  all  the  information  he  could  to 
any  guests  at  the  Anchor ;  not  meaning  to  say  that  upon 
the  present  topic  he  was  as  much  at  liberty  to  speak,  or 
indeeid  as  well-informed,  as  upon  others  he  might  be 
found  to  be.  Grentiemen  would  learn,  upon  enquiry,  that  - 
during  his  life  of  sixty-five  years,  spent  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, Richard  Moffit  was  believed  to  be  a  moral,  inoffensive 
man ;  yet  some  whispers  of  what  we  were  pleased  to  be 
curious  to  learn  he  could  not  have  avoided  hearing :  his 
conversation  out  of  doors,  this  evening,  since  we  had 
arrived  at  the  Anchor,  farther  enabled  him  to  oblige  us  ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  most  celebrated  owner  and  captain  of  a 
lugger,  about,  was  one  Lilly  White. 

*^  A  singular  name,"  I  remarked:  ^' was  it  his  real 
name  ?" 

Yes ;  my  informant  was  quite  sure  that  his  name  was 
IVTiite. 

•'  Ay,"  I  said,  **  but  the  other  name,  '  Lilly,'  was  that 
feJgnedj  or  real?" 
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'Why,  he  protested,  he  should  think  so :  he  saw  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  it  was  not. 

"It  was  a  very  unusual  one,  however  :  were  there,  any 
other  persons  who  hore  it  in  his  native  place  ?" 

Not  one ; — stop ;  he  would  think;  no,  not  one  that  he 
could  hring  to  mind. 

"  It  seems  a  nickname,"  I  resumed :  ''  is  he  a  veiy 
fair-complexioned  man  ?" 

Either  the  aim  of  this  question  was  guessed  at  by  my 
simple  old  friend,  or  he  could  really  give  me  no  inform- 
ation. He  had  never  seen  Lilly- White,  he  said,  so  was  no 
judge  of  his  complexion. 

"  Nor  heard  him  described.'*** 

*'  No^  not  in  particular."  Now  I  began  to  suspect 
Mr.  Moffit  of  an  apathetic  ignorance  on  all  subjects  not 
immediately^  connected  with  his  calling,  or  callings, — a 
trait  of  mind  much  more  common  among  the  lower  orders 
in  England  than  among  thos»of  any  other  civilised  country. 
With  a  strange  association  for  a  motive  to  the  particular 
kind  of  question,  and  a  wish  to  gauge  his  standard  of 
intellect  for  a  motive  to  the  question  at  all,  I  marched  him 
to  the  bow- window  at  the  end  of  the  ball-room,  and  asked 
him  how  he  called  the  smooth,  raised  ground  which  ran 
under  it,  immediately  over  the  shingles  of  the.sea  }  "  The 
Parade,"  he  replied  (every  little  hamlet  bathing-place  must 
now  have  its  '^  Parade,"  after  Brighton). 

"  And  why  was  it  called  the  Parade.'*"  I  asked  again. 

He  looked  baffled,  and  most  seriously  at  fault;  I 
pressed  my  question ;  and  at  length  he  declared  he  did  not 
know,  unless  it  might  be  because  Mr.  Brotherly  kept  his 
circulating  library  on  it.  I  was  satisfied  as  to  the  state  of 
his  mental  energy,  and  brought  to  mind,  with  some  laugh- 
ter, the  circumstance  which  had  suggested  my  rather  irre- 
levant question.  By  chance,  I  once  enquired  of  a  native  of 
Seven  Oaks,  Kent,  why  a  certain  smooth  field  outside  his 
little  town  went  by  the  name  of  "  The  Vine:" — ''  because 
they  plays  cricket  on  it,"  was  hi8  answer.  And  ever  since, 
when  I  am  prone  to  find  out  the  powers  of  reasoning  from 
<:ause  to  effect  of  one  of  my  insulated  countrymen,  1  ^lo- 
^ose  a  query  Xxmching  the  appellation  of  some  s\^oV.  ot 
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object  of  his  native  place,  as  oa  the  present  occasion  I  did.. 
But  return  we  to  Lilly  White. 

''  Could  I  he  ijkfcrmed  on  what  account  he  was  kdd  to 
be  the  most  celebrated  sm«iggla»g  hero  of  his  coast  ?" 

''  Certainly.  He  had  the  greatest  success  of  any,  and 
was  the  richest." 

^  How  rich,  for  example?" 

It  was  hard  to  say;  but  Tery  rich.  He  bad  built  soaaae 
houses  for  vimtea^,  in  lihe  season,  and  purdbased  others ; 
and  his  brother  fiyed  in  a  large  farm-house,  in  a  little  lone- 
some Tillage,  at  some  distance,  taking  care  of  his  daughters 
for  him,  and  perhaps  other  things;  and  there  was  a  large 
farm  attached  to  the  house,  which  the  bo'other  farmed — on 
his  own  account,  he  pretended  ;  and  he  also  let  dt  be  be- 
lieved, diat  hoitse  «nd  all  were  his :  but  this  ^vms  well 
known  to  be  only  a  make-beBeve  of  LOly's,  who  itad  has 
own  reasons  for  not  being  set  down  as  a  wealthy  man. 

^^  Lilly  White,  then,  could  not  have  BostadsteA  many 
losses  in  his  unlawful  and  perilous  trade  ?" 

'^  Some  losses,  certainly.  He  had  be^i  '  exchequeied,* 
to  a  large  amount,  for  contraband  articles  fcvund  in  his 
farm-house,  and  even  m  his  pockets;  but  his  savings 
alk)wed  him  to  pay  the  nnes,  and  still  be  rich ;  nor  oould 
&ese  accidental  losses  be  said  to  have  sullied  his  general 
character  for  success  and  good  fortune  in  his  profession ; 
for  though  his  lugger  ran  in  a  cargo  almost  every  two 
months,  some  point  or  ether  aloi^  the  cHff,  and  though  a 
cutter  was  always  watching  her  at  sea,  and  doaUe  guards 
of  inen.^f-war  s  men  ashore,  she  had  never  been  sur-- 
prised,  nor  *  never  lost  a  tab.' " 

*'  Had  she  ever  been  chased?** 

Jtfy  old  acquaintance  losJsed  disturbed,  but  answered 
coUectedly,  ^'  Not  that  my  one  knew  of."  I  gave  him  his  • 
own  time,  and  he  continued  to  hint,  in  a  whisper,  that  two 
things,  however,  two  rather  *^  oodadous  things,"  were  sus- 
pected of  Lilly  White.  It  was  conjectured  tbat  he  was  not 
far  from  t^  lugger  whidii  ran  in  and  landed,  and  safely 
dii^osed  of  a  cargo,  in  the  middle  of  the  noonday,  last 
Good  Friday,  near  Hastings,  while  the  bfeckade  men  were 
drawn  off  tiiic  coast,  and  in  the  town  at  divine  service.;  and^ 
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lately,  las  friends  feftred  ihat  if  those  who  fired  at  a  Kiag  « 
vessel  dttriag  a  hot  chase^  in  the  auiMle  «f  the  Channel^ 
and  ^r  whose  diseovery  lacge  rewards  had  heen  offered,  if 
they  could  he  brought  to  joatke,  Lilly  White  night  be 
haoug^  to  tPoaUe.  My  at  last  ^ooMBuiiicative  Mr.  Moffit 
ended  his  anecdotes  &>r  the  ai^t,  by  aUowing  loe  ta 
understand  that  every  secoad-rate  or  seoood-haiid  smog* 
gler  in  the  viUage  and  ahovt  it,  men  and  woven,  were  all 
eustoMers  of  Lilly,  aiid  to  aoBieexte&t  or  other  confidants; 
that  he  could  sttinmoft,  at  a  beek,  diree  hundred,  or,  if 
neeessary,  double  that  Bumfaer,  from  £ur  and  near,  to  aid 
him  im  '^  working  a  esrgo/'  any  fine  dark  night  in  the  year, 
at  any  psdtnt  he  might  ^  upon  ;  that  he  cared  no  more  for 
the  ooa0l[|>lockade  than  he  used  to  care  £or  the  riding, 
officers,  who,  before  the  close  of  the  war,  preceded  them 
in  the  jweventive  service ;  that 

'^  But  how  does  he  make  so  light  of  them,  and  of  their 
good  pistols  and  cutlasses  ?"  I  interrupted. 

"  Bags  and  carts  some,  sir,  and,  't  is  thought, — though  I, 
for  one,  will  never  brieve  the  story  of  the  King's  sworn 
men, — bribes  odiers,"  answered  Mr.  Moffit. 

^'  Bags  them?*'  I  asked  ia  considerable  surprise.  And 
the  head  waiter  of  tbe  Anchor  was  about  to  satisfy  me, 
wh«i  ito  mistoesfi  suddenly  opened  the  ball-voom  door,  and 
called  him  angrily  away;  and  I  have  not  since  had  an 
opportunity  of  aequegting  him  to  resume  his  lecture. 

"But  here,  as  I  promised  you,  dear  Graves,  you  have  a 
£i9t  Mad  faint  sketch  of  the  most  romantic  smuggling  cap* 
tain  on  this  coast.  And  he  turns  out  to  be  of  the  kind  I 
warned  ymi  to  expect ;  a  rich  fellow,  using  only  the  com* 
mon-plaoe  aids  of  cunning  and  prudence  to  insure  success 
in  his  ventofes ;  with  a  comfortable,  common-place  house 
to  live  in,  when  his  leisure  or  his  Q^ans  allow  or  induce 
him  to  prefer  the  land  to  the  sea  £or  a  residence,  and  with 
his  children,  and,  doubdess,  their  housewk'dy,  respectable 
mother  dweUing  therein :  hut,  by  the  way,  I  should  like  to 
know  more  of  his  estabUshment ;  whether  it  is  orderly, 
and  within  order  and  law ;  whether  that  housewifdy,  re- 
spectable Iftdy  is  married  or  single,  and  so  forth.  For 
^ough  I  am  iwrer  hnng  myself  to  regard  6mu|sg^in%m^ 
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the  full  legal  horror  in  ivhich  some  people  contemplate  it, 
I  admit  my  great  doubts  that  it  assists  in  keeping  a  man 
moral  in  other  respects.  Indeed^  how  can  it  ?  it  is  the 
breach  of  a  law^  though  not  a  divine  one;  and  with  the 
uneducated^  or  the  half-educated^  the  breach  of  one  law 
leads  to — seems  to  sanction — the  breach  of  another ;  and 
these>  in  a  country  where  the  institutions  of  God  are  (if  t 
do  not  say  eor^rmed,  what  can  I  say?)  confirmed  by  act 
of  parliament,  it  is  easy  stepping  from  law  to  law,  till  the 
most  important  and  sacred  are  trampled  under  foot.  This 
is  loosely  argued  for  the  present.  Perhaps  I  may  link  my 
chain  closer  another  time.  Now  take  it  as  you  can  get 
it;  and  good-by,  dear  Graves,  for  a  day  or  two.  My 
long  epistle  goes  to  you  by  coach,  for — it  is  fie  begin- 
ning of  the  journal. 

M.  M. 

XI. 

To  Richard  Graves,  Esq, 

For  my  mionth's  silence,  and  leaving  unanswered  many 
of  your  friendly  and  anxious  letters,  dear  Graves,  what  ex- 
cuse can  I  make  }  I  will  attempt  none,  if  I  am  not  able 
to  give  you  reasons  instead.  First,  then,  "  Harold."  He 
chose  to  take  full  possession  of  my  mind,  immediately  after 
my  last  despatch,  and — I  have  finished  him,  and  he  is  in 
the  manager's  hands  by  this  time.  Secondly,  unless  I  had 
sat  down  to  write  to  you  about  nothing,  during  the  half 
hours  or  hours  he  left  me  at  leisure,  there  was  absolutely 
no  use  writing  to  you  at  all.  Next,  I  was  mightily  listless 
and  lazy,  during  all  those  hours  and  half  hours;  and,  lastly, 
dear  Graves  —  for  I  am  to  give  you  my  confidence — un- 
easiness of  mind,  if  I  had  a  minute  to  spare  from  laziness, 
at  once  incapacitated  and  made  me  unwilling  to  address 
you.  Yes,  I  will  mention  to  you,  that  my  father  s  circum- 
stances cause  me,  every  day,  increased  disquietude.  I  have 
discovered  by  chance  that  he  is  even  poorer  than  he  owned 
to  me.  Strange  to  say,  he  had  made  Bessy  more  of  a  con- 
fidant than  me,  and  her  secret  fits  of  crying,  in  which  I  more 
than  once  surprised  her,  tempted  enquiries  at  my  hands 
that  her  gentle  and  yielding  characier  could  not  long  resist. 
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But,  '*  Harold"  finished  and  despatched,  my  heart  is 
lighter.  So  far,  I  have  done  as  I  ought ;  and  hope — or 
something  like  it,  in  me,  though,  alack !  not  like  early  hope 
— whispers  good  results.  While  my  eflfort  was  only  pro- 
gressive, you  may  imagine  the  kind  of  uneasiness  I  have 
spoken  of,  when  you  also  recollect  my  discovery  arrived  at 
through  Bessy. 

And  so,  I  am  scribbling  to  you  again,  and  at  last.  And 
about  what  at  last  ?  any  thing,  as  you  shall  see. 

Notwithstanding  ray  gloomy  description  of  our  arrival 
here,  I  must  now  inform  you  that,  witi  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, it  is  a  very  charmmg  little  place  to  live  in.  I  may  say, 
without  any  exception,  that  it  is  a  charming  place  to  walk 
in.  Try  afea  walk.  Immediately' outside  the  village  the 
land  b^ns  to  rise  from  the  shingles,  and  you  ascend 
gradually  till  your  path  is  by  the  brink  of  sheer  precipices 
of  a  great  height.  A  little  inland  arises  the  barren, 
lumpy,  blackish  summit  of  the  most  considerable  point  on 
the  coast  for  many  miles.  Gain  this  windy,  and  almost 
uninhabited  eminence,  and  before  you,  and  falling  again, 
leap  after  leap  into  the  sea,  the  clifis  curve  away  to  an 
immense  distance,  their. white  sides  livelily  contrasting  with 
the  green  sward  that  runs  flat  to  their  edges.  You  quite 
look  down  upon  their  whole  broken  and  jumping  line,  and 
they,  and  the  seemingly  glassy  sea,  against  whose  light  sur- 
face they  are  painted,  have  a  map-like  appearance,  upon  a 
huge  and — I  don't  know  how  or  why  —  an  awful  scale. 
Turn  to  your  right.  The  graduated  mountain  upon  the 
top  of  which  you  stand  slopes  in  land  from  you,  in  spacious 
and  majestic  undulations,  beginning  to  be  cultivated  at 
about  its  second-last  slip  beyond  your  vision,  forming 
immense  valleys,  flats,  and  convex  sweeps ;  and  within,  or 
upon  some  of  these,  dwindled  to  spots  in  distance,  cows 
and  sheep  are  grazing.  Still  you  are  in  perfect,  almost 
primitive  solitude,  with  a  feeling  of  your  position  oppress- 
ing and  yet  exciting  you ;  a  jumbled  consciousness  of  vast 
-extent,  great  height,  savageness,  natural  convulsion,  and  the 
strength  of  the  struggles  of  the  tempest  with  the  ocean. 

Almost  uninhabited  I  have  called  this  solitary  region. 
It  would  be  wholly  so^  but  for  the  signal.hoiUBe  w^oiv  \\.,i 
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in  wluch  a  §ew  men-of-war  s  men  perform^  ni^t  aiad  day, 
tiieir  apportiumed  dnty  against  smuggling.  And  yet  I  d» 
net  know  if  their  single  tittle  bleak  dwellnig  mndi  in- 
trudes upon  the  whole  character  of  the  scene.  Does  a 
single  ediftee  of  any  kind  ever  do  ao^  in  an  extenciTie  and 
peenMar  soiitade  ?  Ferhaps  not^  btct  ssther  the  reverse. 
It  makes  you  whisper  ^^  How  lonely!"  and  thus  das* 
tinctly  is  expressed  your  sense  of  the  master- in^iesaion. 
The  solitude  overpowers  the  rival  idea  of  inhabttsiion^  by 
its  tremendous  ccmtrast  Nor,  as  I  Etro&ed  near  the 
group  of  men  who  bnmi^ied  their  weapons,  or  walked  as 
sentinds,  outside  the  signal-bouse,  did  iheir  appearance 
seera  to  be  unsuitable  to  their  sitaatioQ ;  on  the  contrary,  as 
half-stripped  of  their  not  im.brigand  attire,  diey  eyed  me 
in  the  reserved  and  sullen  silence  and  scrutiny  idhddi  tiieir 
service  teaches  them  to  assame,  I  felt  that  the  figures  well 
became  the  scenery.  During  aU  my  waJks,  indeed,  by  the 
.  coast  these  blockade-men  have  inteiested  me.  They  seem 
80  isolated,  each  upon  his  prescribed  promenade  over  the 
smooth  sand  or  the  rough  shingles  ;  so  cut  off  from  com* 
merce  and  sympathy  with  their  kind,  thougli^  near  to  asid 
St  the  vtlii^e,  Httle  crowds  pass  them  or  stand  almost  At 
their  elbaws,  talking,  and  laughing,  and  gabbling  as  tkeff 
must  not  do ;  and  their  imposed  siknce,  and  die  «ense  ^ 
Uieir  duty  and  predicament,  gives  such  an  unnaturaily  pas. 
siofiless  or  stem  character  to  .their  features  —  often  youAg 
and  comely  —  and  they  stand  so  prepared,  from  viorBiaiig 
to  night,  wit^  cutlass  and  pistols,  brow  and  eye,  to  enact 
their  fierce  duty  upon«  all  of  a  smuggling  cast  of  face, 
who  seem  to  approach  diem  too  nearly.  Pom:  fdlows  I 
along  with  tins  curse  of  loneliness,  and  the  temptations 
to  ab6«dnte  misanthropy  whidi  it  includes,  ihdrs  i»UBt  be 
a  nriseralde  service  during  the  long,  mooid^ss,  and  howMng 
nights  of  winter.  Sometimes  they  &11  over  the  oli&,  and 
are  drowned  or  dashed  to  pieces,  when  the  sw^ isig  of  the 
sea  compos  them  to  keep  watch  on  the  path  «f  the  high  land. 
But  we  are  still  upon  the  mountain's  top,  and  as  yet 
you  have  but  looked  before  yoo,  and  to  your  lelt  down 
npon  the  diffis  and  the  sea,  and  to  yonr  ci^  to  tiie  point 
Bt  which  the  barsen  land  <£sappears  from  you  at  a  ddp 
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tAwardi  the  mouAtaiB^s'^iet  unesploi^d  base.  Glimce  far- 
ther to  the  right ;  ftaeiher  considerable  emiDence,  with^  an 
unseen  but  richly  eidtivafted  ¥«lley  between,  ooofroDts  the 
height  on  which  you  aie,  and  its  turamit  is  barren,  too, 
iMad  a  UtUe  cmggy,  tboogh  upon  its  noble  breast  are 
dujnps  of  fine  trees  surrounding  stately  or  ek^gpant  man- 
sione,  and  waving  fields  of  green  and  yeUow,  cottages, 
gardens^  and  the  eommencement  of  a  viUs^,  of  the  eon- 
tinnatiaa  #f  whic^  an  iatorposing  curre  of  land  deprives 
yod.  Tom  your  baek  to  the  savage  sea,  After  having 
ventured  to  peep  down  upon  it  from  the  verge  of  the 
pouitsfite^est  and  most  a]^*u$)t  precipice^ — (£eding  some- 
whrt  impadcBt,  by  the  way,  of  the  material  «f  which  the 
predpke  and  its  ^^and^rm^  i^  rooks  are  made,  —  chalk, 
dbidk,  «Qft,  cmmbly  ebalk,  that  belies  in  soanoe  degree  the 
fisBt  general  impressions  of  stupeadoos  solidity,  —  and 
its  calour,  tto,  making  ycm  amile  at  the  notion  ^  the 
entire  Hne  of  cliff  having  been  whitewashed,)  — turn  your 
back  upon  the  sea,  and  ikeaak  upon  the  signal-house, 
and  then  iq»on  the  whole  desolate  scenery  you  have 
heeft  ctmdyifig,  and  descend  inland  towiurds  the  haunts 
f£  men.  Beforc  yoH  have  half  tcavdled  your  path,  v^ery 
goiigeoufl  is  the  view  that  comes  u{»on  you,  of  a  con« 
tkyMtisoL  id  the  coast  in  Ishe  ^lirectkm  opposite  to  that 
towards  whi^  you  have  previously  turned  yonr  face. 
Your  eye  bounds  like  a  bird  over  the  dots  of  ^e  booses 
of  liie  littie  village  wh^ice  oonuneaced  your  vralk,  and 
fiios  1%-zag  with  the  land  by  the  sea's  edge  to  other  viU 
la^es,  other  points,  and  others  and  others  stHl,  for  thirty 
■nles  or  atiore,  the  laat  dreamy  Une  mixed  up  wi4h  the  rich 
white  owrhng  Boosses  of  the  noonday  clouds ;  and  rmuid 
mioidlo-towarsyor  round  redoubts  of  much  greoter  eompasa, 
serve  for  resting  plaoes  at  overy  flight,  as  it  were,  of 
vision  ;  some  growing  white  i^aioot  the  sunless  sea ;  some, 
in  their  tocn,  shadowed  1^  a  doud,  while  the  sea  hm^iB 
brilliantly  behind  them.  And  fail  not  to  observe  the 
oeaseleas  play  of  light  and  shade,  of  delicate  shadow  or 
positive  obscuration,  or  bursting<^^  ateaggling  rays,  or  unob- 
structed sunshine,  upon  the  fields  of  waters  them&<^bi«&:; 
hoMw  f»akiog  than  as  green  9A  grasa  in  mftter,  aooA 
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seemingly  opaque  and  solid^  there  dying  them  deep  blue 
or  sullen  brown,  and  there  party-colouring  them  like  a 
prism,  and  there  sweeping  them  .with  dazzling  lustre. 
And  see,  now  and  then,  dose  by  the  land,  and  at  such  a 
distance  as  to  cheat  your  glance  of  all  motion,  the  veiled 
waters  partake  of  the  colour  of  the  sand,  or  of.  the  mea. 
4ows,  or  of  the  marshes  adjacent  to  them,  and,  under  the 
magic  influence  of  light  and  shadow,  all,  —  all,  solid  and 
fluid,  —  seems  a  flat  of  wild  mountain  moor,  or  of  stag- 
nant fen,  checkered  with  a  thousand  vague  tints  and  ex- 
-pressions. 

Descend  your  hilly  path,  and  so  close  all  your  sea- views. 
Ten  minutes  now  bring  you  into  a  highly-cultivated 
country,  apparently  as  much  inland  as  if  the  coast  were 
•forty  miles  off.  Here  you  feel  no  sharp  air,  hear  no  dash 
or  roar  of  waves,  or  rumbling  and  clattering  of  the 
shingles  after  their  receding;  and  I  need  not  add,  that 
the  waves  themselves  are  completely  hid  from  your  view. 
Wind  your  way  homewards.  By  short  cuts,  through 
teeming  and  almost  ready  fields  of  bright-surfaced  wheat 
or  silken.surfaced  barley,  you  will  soon  gain  a  village, 
after  passing  two  or  three  less  considerable  ones,  which^ 
for  the  present,  you  are  bound  to  call  —  home.  It  is 
about,  half  a  mile  from  the  village  at  the  sea-side,  which 
I  described  to  you,  under  the  influence  of  a  bad  even^ 
ing,  as  our  resting-place  upon  our  first  arrival  here;  both 
are  connected,  as  well  by  pleasant  paths;  inside  ^^  hedge- 
row elms,"  as  by  a  good  road;  and  all  around  me, 
«s  I  at  present  write,  smile  seclusion  and  cultivation, 
^nd  embowering  trees,  before  whose  screen  curls  up  the 
common-place  but  always  delightful  blue  smoke  of  the 
cottage  or  the  farm-house ;  and  still  I  catch  not  a  glimpse 
of  the  sea,  nor  an  echo  of  his  chafings,  although  a  run 
of  a  few  minutes  would  enable  me  to  plunge  into  his 
cooling  bosom,  or  glide  in  a  pleasure-skiff*  over  his  sur- 
face. 

After  all,  then,  we  have  not  adopted  Mr.  Moffit's  re- 
commendation of  a  lodging,  nor,  in  fact,  have  settled 
down  at  all  in  any  of  his  red-brick  houses?  On  this 
^oint  I  have  a  few  words  to  say,  dear  Graves^  which,  if 
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they  giye  you  no  information^  may  amuse  you.  At  some 
of  my  words,  indeed,  I  know  you  will  scarce  smile'; 
perhaps  you  may  even  feel  disposed,  in  spite  of  yourself, 
to  shrug  your  shoulders  or  yawn  at  the  details  of  petty 
misery  to  which  a  want  of  affluence  exposes  one  in  purse-^ 
proud  England.  But,  no'  matter,  the  rigmarole  journal 
must  be  filled. 

We  sallied  out  the  morning  after  our  arrival  to  Mrs* 
Moffit's  lodgings.  At  a  glance  we  saw  they  would  not  do» 
Rooms  of  the  smallest  size  papered  with  difierent  patterns, 
stuffed  with  second-hand,  nay,  I  promise  you,  fourth,  or 
fifth,  or  tenth-hand  articles  of  massive  old-fashioned  fur^ 
niture,  and  approached  by  a  little  straight  staircase  not 
much  more  than  two  feet  wide.  In  the  dog-days,  or  even 
less  ardent  weather,  one  might  as  well  go  lodge  in  an  oven. 
And  yet  I  saw  that  my  £ftther  balanced  between  the  pro- 
spect of  inconvenience  and  the  hope  of  low  rent,  until, 
having  spoken  of  terms  to  Mrs.  Moffit,  that  good  house- 
keeper mentioned  a  weekly  sum  which  drove  him  quickly 
out  of  her  house :  it  was  on  a  par  with  what  people  de- 
ihand  of  you  ifi  London  in  the  season. 

We  then  looked  at  other  apartments.  The  same  exor-* 
bitant  rent  was  insisted  upon  in  many  instances ;  and  we 
found  that  so  far  from  escaping  extortion  in  this  little  out- 
of- the- world  place,  —  as  regarded  lodgings,  at  least, — we 
did  not  stand  a  chance  of  comfortable  accommodation  for 
douUe  the  money  which  our  circumstances  enabled  us  to 
ofier.  Now,  good  Graves,  there  must  be  something  un- 
natural and  artificial,  ay,  and  unenduring,  too,  in  the 
habits  of  living  of  a  community,  who,  one  with  another^ 
cannot  afibrd  to  sell  the  conveniences  of  life  at  less  than 
treble,  quadruple  their  value.  At  last  we  entered  the  house 
of  a  poor  woman  whose  demand  came  near  our  means  of  pay- 
ing her.  It  was  even  one  of  the  red-brick  edifices,  but  one 
of  the  last  and  the  humblest  of  the  row.  Boasting  two 
stories,  its  walls  were  not  more  than  nine  inches  thick ; 
its  staircase  rivalled  Mrs.  Mofiit's,  or  the  steps  down  to  the 
cabin  of  a  packet-boat,  for  nairrowness  and  straightness ; 
and  when  you  walked  across  one  of  its  rooms,  the  whole 
buildii^  and  every  thing  in  it  shook  and  clalteted,  «o  %a 
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to  startle  yon.  The  {nt>pri)eties»  was  a  comely^  tidy^ 
poorly-dressed,  anxious,  j^rightesiedr4ooking  wemaB.  A 
crowd  of  beautifal  childreiL  followed  ber^  gawkishly^  ami 
a^  a  distance,  while  she  exfaihited  her  apartments ;  and  she 
had  left  two  more,  ^ae  ''  great  girls,"  ta  take  care  of  her 
little  shop  of  odds  aod  ends,  heli^w  stsdrs..  We  ail  liked 
her;  nay,  as  we  afterwards  found,  pitied  her^  without 
knowing  why  *  and  as  soon  as  fhe  nieattoaed  her  ^'  gninea 
and  a  hsM  9  week,"  we  were  ker  tenanto.  This  was  a 
gonieft  leas  tloGL  Mrs.  Moffi*  lud  spokai  of,  and  we  won- 
dered why  OUT  landlady  demaniied  for  better  lod^gs  than 
those  ^^hied  by  that  lady  so  eomparatiYely  small  a  sunu 
Tbe  casse  soon  beearae  apparent  t»  us. 

Her  hBsband  was  a  village  r&uS,  of  t^e  least  agreeable 
stamp..  He  had  s^at,  in  that  r^idezvous  of  idleness  and 
vice,  so  ostentation^y  placarded,,  at  the  present  day,  in 
every  village  •f  England,  "  The  Tap,"  as  well  as  in  other 
places,  and  with  other  than  its  companions,  all  their  little 
property ;  he  woald  not,  though  a  good  luiisaQ,  wi»*k  at 
his  trade  to  earn  a  shilling  for  her,  her  children,  or  him. 
self;  so  soon  as  he  thought  the  little  tiU  in  her  little  shop 
eontained  a  few  shillings  of  sariags,  he  was  in  the  loa^ly- 
habit  of  bceakiBg  it  open,^  if  she  refused  hun  the  key, 
after  first  blackening  bereye :  fron  ati  tibeae  circumstances, 
the  spirit-erushed  woman  hrady  feared  diat  utt^  poverty 
and  starvation  wouid  dose  roand  her  Iktle  family  ;  and 
hence,  in  precipitHte  aosxiety  to  let  her  lodgings,  that  so 
she  migbt  aecmre  a  weekly  sun,  or  peat  of  it,  fm:  ikem,  she 
bad  desceoded  item  the  unconscionable  terms  insisted  on 
by  bev  lew  necessitouB  neigbboars. 

We-  have  since  oegretted  tikat  we  <Hd  not  at.  &rit  become 
awaitt  of  ife  cause  of  the^cheaimess  of  onr  Wrings  ;  for, 
m«cb  as  tb»  poor  woman  commfloded  pity,  we  oertaioly 
should  not,  m  that  case,  baTe  tiicen  them.  And  we  waited 
but  few  pmfs  of  tbe  dsBracter  of  bcir  husband ;  (the  fellow 
would  pass  fot  a  gendenaan^  by  the  way,  dvem  d^iidily^ 
and  follow  bis  pdeasnres,^  at  b«  leiame — ^noy,  I  have  se^fi 
him  go  a  idiootaiig,  widk  a  dnd)Ie.banN]]ed  gun  in  his  bond, 
aiid  a  setter  at  bis  beek — do  yon  find  nodiaog  sdrtificial 
MBd  undidanag  bere^  again,  Gnavea  ?)  the  sdwama  9i  bis 
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wife  and  children^  as  be  beat  her  and  them^  and  knocked 
some  pieces  of  furniture  against  the  wall^  on  two  ocGasions, 
and  bis  coming  home  £rora  the  tap^  or  elsewhere^  at  day. 
light,  upon  one  oceaaion^  was  enough  for  U6>  aixl  sent  ua 
to  look  after  a  new  home. 

These  are  some  of  the  matters^  GraTea^  that  I  doubted 
would  read  very  pleasant  to  you.  I  do  not  write  them  in 
a  feeling  a  whit  more  agreeable  than  imy  they  may  inspire 
in  you ;  no,  nor  experience  them  either.  You  know  my 
former  course  of  life,  and  can  so  assure  yourself.  You 
have  visited  ns  in  the  good  old  family^house  in  Yorkshire. 
Nothing  paltry  surrounded  us  there ;  nor,  during  our  two 
years'  residence  in  France,  itpon  still  decreasing  means,  were 
things  80  bad.  The  French,  whatever  be  thor  other  sins  in 
oar  eyes,  certainly  have  not  the  English  knack  of  asking  and 
covnpel&ig  you  to  pay  three  or  four  times  too  much  for  a 
roof  to  sUter  you,  and  food  and  drink  to  nourish  you  ;^ 
at  least  not  owt  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  larger  towns. 
In  fact,  we  contrived  to  pass  for  richish  people  in  France. 
See  us  BOW,  for  the  first  time,  stm^ling  against  a  descent 
into  alraost  abject  humility.  See  my  poor  father,  and  my 
dear  litde  sister,  exposed,  after  aU  their  experience  of 
elegant  comfort,  to  know  that  there  is  such  a  scoundrel  in 
tiie  world  as  the  hnsband  of  the  poor  woman  I  have  bee& 
speaking  of.  And  so,  judge  if  I  recount  these  inddcMls 
with  esse  of  mind.  However,  were  I  alone  in  our  preseal 
poverty,  I  ihiirii  I  could  compound  with  its  disagreeable 
haps,  f^  tiw  observation  it  gains  me  of  new  and  hitherto 
nnknosm  or  only  surmised,  traits  of  the  mind,  and  of 
moral  md  socisl  habits  of  that  great  bulk  and  great  atay 
Q^  every-  people,  the  middle  and  the  lower  orders.  And  as 
you  have  led  me  to  surmise  that  you  would  listen  to  me» 
in  a  snakr  view  I  will  continue  our  lodgiag-hanting 
adventmciL 

At  WMf  posritfc  sacrifice,  it  was  now  resolved  that  w« 
woedd  have  a  Iwnse  to  ourselves,  in  fiiittre:  no  matter 
bow  wmiS^  or  otberwiae  inconvenient,  provided  our  means 
conid  iMimfSM  it,  we  were  deAermined  never  again  to  ran 
die  risk  of  Wng  under  one  roof  with  people  whom  we  did 
'  wd  osbU  noi  be  sure  of.    AccQr&ii|)9>'&«aq 
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and  I^  leaving  my  father  reposing  in  bed^  nvent  out  to  look 
about  us. 

It  struck  me  that  house-rent  would  be  more  moderate 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  red-brick  sea-side  houses ;  we  there- 
fore walked  a  little  way  along  the  road  which  leads  from 
them  to  the  village  where  we  at  present  sojourn.  At  one 
side  of  the  Way  were  many  ready-furnished  abodes.  We 
knocked  at  the  doors  of  two  or  three^  of  an  appearance 
such  as  we  once  thought  humble,  but,  to  my  consternation 
— if  you  imagine  consternation  with  a  smile  on  its  lip — 
four,  five,  and  seven  guineas  a  week  were  asked  for  them. 
At  length  we  met  a  little  detached,  square^  newly-built 
cottage,  having  little  gardens,  just  laid  out,  and,  of  course, 
bare  and  unverdant,  before  and  behind  it ;  and,  experience- 
taught,  pulled  the  little  bell-handle  at  its  gate,  in  a  kind  of 
resigned  despair  of  our  lot.  Our  summons  was  answered 
by  a  very  tall,  athletic,  straight-backed,  striding,  handsome- 
featured,  powerful-eyed,  disagreeable-looking  woman^  of 
forty,  or  thereabout ;  she  was  the  wife  of  the  proprietor. 
We  found  him  in  the  little  parlour  of  the  cottage;  an- 
swering in  stature  to  his  spouse,  but  gaunt,  wasted,  and 
suffering  under  the  continuation  of  whatever  disease  had 
caused  his  emaciated  and  skin-dried  appearance.  He  sat 
in  an  easy  chair,  on  pillows.  -  His  salutation  of  us  was  not 
civil,  but  I  excused  or  rather  passed  it  by,  on  account  of 
his  indisposition.  Nor  had  his  wife  been  less  uncouth 
when  she  met  us  at  the  gate :  her  sex  was  her  privilege, 
however,  and  I  bowed  very  low, — you  will  guess  how, — 
to  a  woman,  who,  by  her  dress  and  manners,  did  not  even 
pretend  to  gentility  of  station.  But,  resolve  me.  Graves, 
— what  do  our  good  compatriots,  of  any  rank  or  sex,  gain 
by  this  ? 

A  few  words  arranged  our  business.  For  two  guineas  a 
week  the  comfortable-looking  cottage  became  ours.  The 
old  man  boastingly,  though  in  short  sentences,  engaged  to 
give  us  possession  at  an  hour's  notice^  as  he  had  lately  been 
amusing  himself  building  a  second  cottage,  not  quite  so 
spacious  as  this  one,  at  the  bottom  of  his  back-garden,  and 
he  and  his  wife  could  step  over,  there,  in  a  moment.  By 
ihl^  And  other  surprisingly  short  speeches,  I  apprehended 
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that  he  half  wished  to  give  us,  in  a  surly  manner,  a  proper 
idea  of  how  easy  his  circumstances  were,  and  what  an  in- 
•dependent  person  he  was;  the  common  foihie,  often,  too 
often  so  expressed,  of  men  of  his  class.  I  looked  at  him, 
and  listened  to  him  curiously ;  and  hefore  we  wished  him 
^a  good  morning,  asked  a  few  questions,  the  hetter  to  make 
liim  out. 

A  musket,  a  sahre,  and  a  pair  of  great  horse-pistols 
hung  oyer  the  parlour  chimney.  I  surmised  that  the 
neighbourhood  must  not  be  over  quiet  and  honest,  since 
sudi  a  formidable  array  of  self-defence  seemed  to  be  thought 
necessary.  I  was  quite  mistaken,  he  said ;  it  was  as  quiet 
-a  neighbourhood  as  any  in  England.  But,  although  I 
paused,  he  would  not  gratify  me  by  saying  any  more. 
Thus,  I  was  compelled  to  conjecture  other  things ;  and  at 
last  he  informed  me — letting  out  the  words  gruffly  and 
-in  a  hurry,  and  turning  away  his  head,  as  if  I  had  greatly 
offended  him — that  the  arras  had  belonged  to  him  upon 
"two  occasions;  once,  when  he  was  an  infantry  yeoman 
and  at  another  time,  when  he  was  sergeant  of  a  corps  of 
yeomen-dragoons.  His  wife,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  enough 
had  not  been  said  to  exhibit  her  husband's  and  her  own 
importance  in  the  world,  added,  as  she  began  to  lay  the 
-cloth  for  dinner,  that  Mr.  Wiggins  had  gone  into  the  yeo- 
men, twice,  while  in  my  Lord  — • — 's  establishment ;  and 
he  had  spent  his  life  so  far  till  a  year  ago  under  that  noble- 
jnan's  roof,  who  was  very  much  attached  to  him ;  '^  the 
same  what  he  was  indeed  to  herself;"  for  she,  too,  had 
earned  her  bread,  and  secured  part  of  their  present  inde- 
pendence, in  the  same  family ;  and  it  was  '^  my  Lord"  who 
had  given  Mr.  Wiggins,  rent  free,  the  ground  they  were 
then  standing  on,  and  leave  to  draw  gravel  from  the 
common,  to  help  to  build  the  cottage — and  a  good  many 
other  benefactions.  And  such  were  the  foundations  of  the 
consequence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wiggins;  and  for  thesef 
reasons  they  could  not  afford  to  be  civil  to  any  one  under 
a  lord — they  who,  during  their  whole  lives,  had  lived  in 
the  same  house  with  one. 

Graves,  never,  if  you  can  avoid  it,  become  the  tenant  of 
a  man  who  has  realised^  somehow  Or  other^  an  ^^  \tv^<&. 
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pendence  "  in  a  great  man's  family :  never  do  business  of 
any  kind  with  him.  The  polish  of  the  servants'  hall  htal 
fitted  him  to  be  a  very  silly  member  of  society,  when  at 
last  he  emerges  into  the  world,  towards  every  human  being 
of  a  rank  less,  in  his  eyes,  than  that  of  his  peerless  patron. 
I  do  not  fear  that  the  state  of  tike  oonneotion  between 
master  and  servant,  in  our  country,  will  supply  you  with 
many  instances  of  a  long  period  of  servitude,  in  one  family^ 
at  length  rewarded  by  a  competence  in  old  age ;  and  there- 
fore I  have  few  fears  of  your  being  often  exposed  to  the 
temptation  of  erring  against  m}!^  advice.  Some  such  in- 
dividual as  I  at  present  introduce  to  you,  you  may,  how- 
ever, happen  to  meet ;  and  therefore  I  cry  out  again,  take 
no  house,  nor  cottage;  nor  tenement  of  any  kind  from  him. 

But,  most  especially,  if  he  retires  out  of  your  new 
habitation  to  go  reside  only  in  ^^  a  second  cottage,  not 
quite  so  spacious,  at  the  bottom  of  the  back-garden/' — be 
not  his  tenant  for  an  hour. 

The  prying,  gadding,  intruding,  gossiping  habits  of  the 
amaaonian  Mrs.  Wiggins  first  disturbed  our  qukt.  She 
used  to  stride  across  the  garden,  in  the  mornings,  before 
we  were  up — (oh,  these  delightful  facts !)  —  and  enter  our 
premises  to  scold  our  one  maid  servant.  She  received  a 
polite  hint  to  stay  at  home.  Then  forth  issued  her  gigan- 
tic husband — in  downright  truth  (almost)  a  giant's  skele- 
ton, clothed — and,  dragging  his  limbs  after  him,  by  our 
fine  hall  door  with  two  steps,  he  addressed  himself  to  us, 
in  through  an  open  window.  My  father  was  shocked — 
Bessy  frightened,  and,  as  usual,  set  a-crying.  I  went  out 
to  remonstrate.  The  old  man,  tremblhig  witli  offended 
dignity,  rage,  and  feebleness,  called  me  names,  raised  his 
GTUtdii  over  my  head,  and  defied  me  to  remove  him  from 
where  he  stood.  So,  I  could  only  return  into  the  cottage, 
shut  the  door,  and  close  the  window: 

But  something  was  to  be  done.  My  father  proposed 
an  application  to  a  magistrate,  in  order  that  we  might  be 
legally  protected  against  the  nuisance  of  the  half-mad<«old 
invalid.  And  this  has  been  the  chief  aim  of  my  lodging- 
hovise  anecdotes.  Graves — this  magisti^ate.  Before  we  come 
jto  him^  however,  lettnie  go  on  a  uoroent  with  the  worthy 
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Wiggimes;  for  Aeir  gtnngs-on^  after  this  scene^  have 
made  me  smile^  and  may  produce  merriment  on  your  face 
also. 

Yoa  need  not  be  told  that  it  was  a  conviction  of  our 
poverty^  gathered  by  the  domestic  observation  of  our  hmd. 
lady,  which  prompted  this  vivacity  on  the  part  of  her 
spouse.  And  as  we  had  not  the  grace  to  seek  their  neigh- 
iKraily  aeqnaintance — ay^  Graves^  't  is  come  to  that  with 
116 — ^we  were  set  down  for  poor^  proud  pretenders^  and 
now  it  became  necessary  to  humble  ns  by  an  assump* 
don  of  the  legitimate  superiority  of  weakh — that  is,  ci 
iSbai  notions  of  weeUh  and  eonsideratiffiB  in  the  worl^  as 
you  shall  see. 

A  few  hours  after  his  visit  to  our  parkmr-window^  Mr. 
Wiggins  appeared  in  his  gardens,  dressed  like  any  gentle- 
man^ I  could  imagine  the  exhortations  of  his  amiable  wife^ 
as  she  prodnced  his  best  suit,  and  assisted  him  to  put  it 
on:  *^  U  w€t»  a  better  ene  than  their  fine  gentlemen  tenanit 
had  between  ^Aem,  at  any  rate"  The  vapouring  old  man 
had  also  in  his  hand,  to  my  surprise,  a  riding  whip.  My 
curiosity  aroused,  I  so  placed  myself  as  to  watch  the  oper- 
ations oif  his  spouse,  at  the  bade  of  die  premises,  while  he 
thus  took  the  air,  in  quite  a  brilliant  way,  ia  the  front 
garden,  and  again  and  again  dose  by  our  windows.  I  saw 
her  Tamsh^  more  than  once,  into  a  little  clumsily-buih  shed 
— I  am  sure  she  had  contrived  it  with  her  own  strong 
hands,  riboulders,  and  kins,  for  no  regular  workman  could 
have  imagined  or  reared  such  a  piece  of  architecture.  By 
and  by  she  appeared  at  the  door,  or  hole,  of  this  sty; 
and,  after  looldng  watchfully  around  her,'  drew  out  by  the 
Inidk  a  little  rough-coated  cob,  whom  all  her  curry-combu 
ing  and  brushing  could  not  bring  to  a  decent  polish,  and 
led  him  through  her  back  gate  to  a  lane.  Wiggins,  obey-  . 
ing  a  septal,  quickly  joined  her ;  and  in  a  few  moments 
we  had  him  on  the  cob's  back,  trotting  up  and  down  the 
road  before  the  cottage,  shaking  like  a  bag  of  bones,  from 
<ffle  side  <if  his  old  saddle  to  the  other,  and  doubtless  un. 
^e^going,  poor  wretch,  a  pcngnant  penance^  but  still  trying 
to  gnwe  his  steed's  back,  and  to  gnaw  the  ivory  handle  c€ 
tat  wirip,  with  an  air — all  in  endtation  (yvet  tYte  itaai^ 
E  2 
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offish  beggars  that  could  command  no  such  display  of 
iiorsemanship.     And 

Now  for  our  magistrate: — magistrate — my  pen  seems 
to  grate,  writing  the  word,  as  if  it  had  caught  up  some 
€and  in  its  nib.  ^*  Tush  I "  Well,  Graves,  yes ;  tush,  I 
«ay,  also. 

A  lord — no  less;  that  is,  I  believe,  an  earl;  Lord 
Lintern  (I  hope  I  do  honour  to  the  orthography  of  his 
title),  and,  as  I  think  I  have  heard  some  one  say,  of  new 
creation,  and  not  very  long  settled  on  his  lately  purchased 
estate,  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Bessy,  after  much  persuasion  from  her  father  as  well  as 
me,  agreed  to  accompany  me,  as  a  necessary  witness.  We 
did  not  find  the  noble  magistrate  at  home,  and  so  were 
obliged  to  leave  our  names,  and  promise  to  call  again. 
This  small  fact  has  little  to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand, 
you  say :  "  why  not  take  me  into  the  audience-room  at 
once  ?  no  matter  how  often  you  called  before  you  penc. 
trated  so  far."  For  reasons,  Richard ;  our  second  magi- 
strate dislikes  me  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  did  our  first, 
though  he  has  not  sinned  so  deeply  against  me,  and  I 
willingly  postpone  revisiting  him,  notwithstanding  that  he 
«nd  all  connected  with  him  (so  far  as  I  know  him  and 
them)  interests,  almost  excites  me ;  and  next,  the  fact  of 
not  finding  him  at  home,  when  we  called  first,  has  added 
to  my  intimacy  with  another  individual,  whom  I  like  much 
lietter,  and  whom,  in  recollection  of  some  of  your  instruc-  ' 
tions,  I  will  introduce  beforehand  to  your  philosophical 
observation. 

Lord  Lintern  dwelt  some  miles  from  us.  Bessy  could 
not,  or  her  father  would  not,  permit  her  to  walk  so  far 
this  (at  last)  hot  weikther.  '^  A  fly"  was  our  resource  ; 
4ind  I  sallied  forth  to  the  little  stand  of  these  public 
vehicles,  which,  during  the  season,  are  to  be  found  even  in 
the  little  village  at  the  sea-side  here,  drawn  up,  waiting 
for  customers,  with  all  the  importance  of  a  long  line  of 
town  hackney-coaches.  I  hoped  I  might  chance  to  find 
•disengaged  one  in  which  my  father  and  Bessy  had  once  or 
twice  before  taken  an  mring  ;  for  its  proprietor,  who  was 
4iihBoita  ^^whip,"  had  upon  these  occasions  amused  us.  And 
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fortune  favoured  my  hope:  I  had  no  sooner  come  ift 
view  of  the  stand  than  Master  Fox^  jumping  up  in  hi» 
seat^  caught  my  eye  and  hailed  me,  and,  at  an  answering^ 
signal,  galloped  for.ward  to  where  I  stood  his  ill.matched 
pair  of  steeds;  one,  a  hlack  pony,  stone-hlind,  hroken^ 
kneed,  and  very  old  ;  the  other,  a  soiled.hrown  heast,  some 
two  hands  higher,  of  tender  age,  hut,  short  as  had  bet'T> 
his  time  in  harness,  showing  little  of  the  spirit  of  youth  in 
his  one  eye,  or  in  any  of  his  motions. 

Master  Fox  is  a  short  individual  of,  as  he  told  me, 
forty-one  and  upwards,  and  the  lord  of  a  tallish  stout  wife^ 
and  seven  offspring — although,  drawing  conclusions  from 
his  appearance,  and  the  whole  expression  of  his  face  and 
manner,  I  had  as  lief  consider  him  a  hardship-thinned 
(though  not  tamed)  and  hardship- wrinkled,  youngish  man 
or  lad,  of — I  know  not  what  age,  now  that  I  push  myself 
on  the  point.  You  sometimes  meet  in  his  station  of  life, 
do  you  not,  human  creatines  whose  age  is  thus  puzzling  ? 
Groing  by  his  features  and  hands,  my  only  visible  guide» 
to  his  proportions,  au  naturel,  I  should  further  conclude 
that  he  is  as  lean  and  wiry  as  he  is  short-^  indeed,  much 
more  so;  yet  his  loose  blue  body-coat,  obviously  the  gift 
of  some  patron  of  larger  dimensions  with  its  tarnished 
yellow  buttons  straddling  wide,  far  below  the  small  of  his 
back,  might  leave  the  question  doubtful  to  unstudious 
eyes.  No  matter  for  all  that:  he  is  the  nimblei&t,  the 
merriest,  and  the  most  gesticulating  and  smirking  of  the 
sons  of  white  Albion  whom  it  has  yet  been  my  chance  to 
encoimter.  He  jumps  up  and  down  his  seat  on  his  fly,  to 
hdp  you  into  it  or  out  of  it,  or  to  iix  a  buckle  of  his: 
harness,  or  to  save  his  steeds  up-hill,  with  the  agility  and 
good-wiU  (for  the  exercise)  of  an  amiable  monkey.  And 
he  will  turn  sideways  to  you  upon  the  road,  and  chatter 
alternately  to  you  and  to  ^' Polly,  missis"  (the  blind 
pony),  and  "  Harrit,  miss'*  (the  animal  of  loftier  stature), 
and  answer  you  as  gravely  as  he  can  when  you  demand 
local  information,  and  volunteer  a  pleasant  anecdote,  and 
grin  heartily  at  it,  in  a  way  that  would  be  French  if  it 
attempted  a  little  more  politeness  and  self-importance,  or 
Irish  if — if  it  vserej  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  ati  1t\!I^«» 
E  3 
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man  himself  could  scarce  get  better  out  of  thai  dikmina 
of  the  want  of  an  antithesis.  And  do  not  infer  from  any 
thing  I  have  said  that  there  is  a  particle  of  folly  in  the 
mental  composition  of  "  Mas  r  Fox,"  Look  at  bis  clever 
though  snub  nose^  and  at  his  sliarp  little  grey  eyes^  even 
when  they  are  laughing^  and  at  the  comers  of  his  bony- 
lipped  mouthy  even  when  his  teeth  are  fully  exposed^  and 
you  will  suspect  no  such  thing  of  him.  Weighs  too,  the 
whole  of  his  unusual  system  of  being  amusing,  (after 
first  permitting  it^  as  I  did^)  and  you  may  find  that  one 
half  of  it  costs  him  nothing,  inasmuch  as  it  is  constitution  ; 
and  that,  perhaps^  he  sliiy  hopes  to  make  something  by  the 
other  half.  But  this  is  playing  Rochefoucauld.  I  like 
my  fly-proprietor,  notwithstanding  all  my  shrewd  observ. 
ations  of  him:  I  like — apart  fitwi  h^  merks  already 
touched  upon — his  industary,  his  never-ceasing  industry; 
his  downright  energy  (without  fuss  in  it)  in  the  knack 
of  squeesdng  meat,  and  drink,  and  clothes,  and  fire,  and 
house-rent,  and  taxes,  out  of  every  thing  and  person  he 
encounters,  for  himself,  and  his  portly  wife,  (whom  he  is 
so  proud  of,  though,  I  fear^  not  exquisitdy  faithful  to,) 
and  his  seven  little  Foxes.  For  be  is  not  fly-charioteer 
merdy.  You  meet  him  carting,  or  working  in  the  fields, 
or  flying  on  an  errand,  or  making  or  Baending  shoes  (he 
served  his  time  to  the  trade)  at  the  rear  of  his  huckster  s 
shop  on  tlie  skirts  of  the  vilh^e,  whenever  he  knows  he 
can  judickmsly  let  his  fly  and  its  steeds  stand  idle  under 
their  little  shed.  I  like  him  for  all  this ;  and  for  whip- 
ping up  and  spanking  in  style  past  his  wife's  door,  and 
nodding  and  smirking  to  her  upon  all  occasions  when  he 
can  boast  a  good  load  of  company ;  and,  above  all,  I  like 
him  for  his  deeply  religious  turn  and  notions,  and  the  im- 
proving conversations  they  engender  between  us.  And, 
now,  is  not  Master  Fox  better  than  a  magistrate  ?  J 
lough  with  him  till  the  water  comes  into  my  eyes. 

But,  well.  It  was  he,  I  think,  who  first  informed  me 
that  Lord  Lintern  was  almost  a  new  comer  in  the  neigh, 
bourhood,  as  we  proceeded  for  the  first  time  to  the  magi- 
strate's residence.  Other  hints  of  his  character  were  men- 
tioned by  Master  Fox  as  we  resumed  homeward  without 
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tseehig  him  ;  and  I  compr^ended  as  much  as  that  he  was 
not  ecnrdially  heloved^  that  there  was  a  lack  of  domestic 
pettee  and  hap^nness  in  his  fine  mansion  ;  and  ''  that  he 
was  all  ieor  dinner-parties^  and  evening-parties^  and  wine- 
parties^ — Sabbadi-days  and  all^ — with  some  people  what 
ooght  t»show  him  and  others  a  diiierent  example." 

The  last  seveiie  tbongh  vague  insinuation  itmsed  my 
<siinoBity^  and  I  asked  a  question. 

'^  Mind  your  steps,  Polly,  mjssis,"  chirped  Master  Fox, 
by  way  of  answer,  in  the  first  instance :  "  see,  sir,  yon- 
der 8  one  of  the  new  chapels  as  I  spoke  ahont." 

"  I  know,"  said  I :  ''  I  was  there  last  Sunday."  And  so 
I  was ;  for  you  need  not  he  told.  Graves,  I  study  in  the 
tabernacles  too. 

'^  And  the  preacher,  sir  ?  That  man  has  a  real  gift :  he 
began  in  the  marshes  outside  the  village,  sir ;  and  though 
he  had  only  a  round  frock  on  then,  I  '11  tell  you  something 
about  diat,  sir :  we  had  a  young  gentleman  here,  m  the 
season,  as  good  as  out  of  his  time  f<»-  going  into  the  esia- 
Hishmeni, — yon  understand,  sir,  one  of  Af>  Majesty  a 
^arv*nt8, — but  I  be  blessed  if  he  heard  Mr.  Boakes  more 
than  two  Saibbaths  when  he  cum  round  some*t  righter,  and 
vfe  have  him  in  Lonnon  now,  sir,  in  a  chapel  of  his  own. 
I  say,  Harrit,  miss !  '*  (chirping.) 

"  That  tells  much,  indeed,  for  your  country  preacher,** 
I  said:  *' I '11  go  hear  him  again  to-monrow"  (it  was 
to  be  Sunday),  "provided  we  shall  have  time  to  spare 
after  our  second  ride  to  Lord  Lintem.*^ 

**  You  left  word  you  would  call  again  to-rao?row,  sir  r^* 
asked  Master  Fox,  gravely. 

*^  Yes ;  and  I  engage  you  now  for  the  ride." 

"  Thank  you.  sir,  much  oWe^ed;  but — I  beg  your 
pardon — how  \fill  that  be  ?" 

*' How  will  what  be?" 

**  On  my  own  account  I  mean,  sir;  beg  your  pardon;  but 
they  are  striet  with  us,  as  they  ought  to  be,  you  know,  — 
Harrit!  leave  that  stone  alone,  will  you? — and  onca 
before,  sir,  that  I  drove  out  a  lady  and  gentieman  on  that 
day,  they  spoke  some't  of  asking  me  to  withdraw  my 
name  from   the  books; — though   I  be  bleseeA,  «x,  Si  j 
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'twarnt  a  real  case  of  necessity, — and  so,  you  see, — 
'morrow,  Jane ! " — a  pretty  and  not  very  bashful  girl  passed 
us,  and  I  detected  a  right  friendly  glance  between  her  and 
the  speaker, —  "  and  so,  you  see,  sir,  though  I  be  thank* 
ful,  as  I  ought  to  be,  for  any  gentlemen's  custom,  I  —  bUt 
what  d'you  think  yourself,  sir?  .,  It's  lawful  business^ 
I'm  blowed  if  it  bayn't,  ain't  it?  and  business  as  can't  be 
put  off  to  another  day ;  and  I  gains  my  bread  by  the  fly^ 

and " 

And,  in  fact,  notwithstanding  his  bodings  that  the  reli. 
'  gious  community  to  whom  he  had  attached  himself  would 
expunge  his  name  ^'  from  the  books,"  he  promised  to  call 
for  us  at  our  house  the  next  day;  and  I  knew  I  might 
wait  till  then  for  a  more  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question 
which  ^'  Mas'r"  Fox  had  put  off  by  "  Mind  your  steps, 
Polly,  missis." 

^^  I  be  blessed  alive,  sir,"  said  Master  I]ox,  half-way 
upon  our  road,  during  our  second  jaunt  to  Lord  Lintern's,. 
*^  but  here  comes  one  of  the  very  men  what  I'd  rather  not 
meet  to-day." 

I  stood  up  in  the  fly,  and  saw  a  sad-faced,  black, 
bearded,  black-habited  person,  of  about  fifty,  walking  slowly 
against  us,  and  strewing  to  either  side  of  the  road,  at  every 
dozen  steps  or  so,  printed  papers. 

"  He  sees  me,  sir,"  continued  Fox. 

I  perceived,  indeed,  that  the  man  stopped  a  litde  dis- 
tance  from  us,  bending  upon  the  black  sheep  of  his  flock  a. 
thunderstruck  look,  though  there  was  no  frowning  nor 
agitation  in  it. 

"  WeU,  Polly,  missis, — no  help  for  it, — we  must  live,. 
Polly;  and  so  we  must,  Harrit,  miss;  and  so," — gently 
striking  his  accomplices  in  sin,  while  h^  chirped  sadly 
^'  go  along !" — '^  Servant,  Mr.  Boakes,"  touching  his  hat 
respectfully,  and  very  consciously,  as  the  preacher  passed 
us,  still  looking  expressively  at  Fox. 

'^  What  are  those  papers  ?  "  I  asked. 

Master  Fox  jumped  nimbly  upon  the  road,  picked  up 
two  or  three,  presented  them  to  me,  and,  at  another  bound, 
regained  his  seat.  I  found  them  to  contain  most  lively 
and  authentic  descriptions  of  the  infernal  sufferings  in 
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Store  for  sinners  of  all  kinds,  but  particularly  Sabbath- 
breakers.  Their  coarse  monstrosity  and  faraihar  details 
disgusted  me^  and  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  such 
appeals  to  the  lower  orders  were  calculated  to  demoralise, 
rather  than  to  inspire  a  sympathy  wi^Ji  the  doctrines  of  » 
religion  of  love.  I  called  to  mind  the  young  barber  who. 
the  other  day,  speculatively  laid  out  a  halfpenny  to  pur- 
chase one  of  these  roadside  tracts  as  his  letter  of  introduc- 
tion into  the  house  of  the  old  miser,  whom,  together  with 
his  old  female  attendant,  he  had  planned  to  murder,  and 
whom  he  did  murder  during  church  hours  of  a  Sunday. 
I  could  not  deny,  either^  that  the  police-offices  in  London 
are  often  enlightened  with  the  involuntary  presence  of 
some  of  the  tract  distributors  themselves.  But,  worst  of 
all,  thought  I,  worst  of  all,  is  the  slanderous  portrait  of 
the  Deity  thus  imposed  upon  the  mere  animal  apprehen^ 
sions  of  the  vulgar. 

You  will  not  suppose,  however,  that  I  allowed  Master 
Fox  to  judge  of  my  reveries  on  the  present  occasion  ;  on- . 
the  contrary,  he  only  heard  me  say,  '^  Do  you  think  that 
people  must  be  a  great  deal  the  better  for  reading  these  ?  " 

"  Out  and  out,  sir ;  seldom  we  hear  any  thing  half  as 
much  for  our  good,  in  the  old  place,  on  the  Sabbath." 

'*  Probably ;  and  yet  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is 
made  up  of  the  most  beautiful  portions  of  the  Bible^  and 
of  little  else." 

*'  Yes,  yes,  sir,  like  enough ;  but  turned  to  their  owiv 
account,  sir — to  their  own  Siccoimt,  sir.*' 

^'  I  know ;  but  in  what  particular  way  ?  " 

^^  I'll  ask  you,  sir,  if  you  please,  where 'do  they  find 
the  command  writ  down  to  send  a  man  into  my  poor 
clover-field,  and  take  away  many  a  good  breakfast  and 
dinner  from  Polly  and  Harrit^  hei:e  ?  " 

Master  Fox  was  begging  the  question,  but  I  allowed 
him  to  chatter  on  in  his  own  style. 

'^  Or,"  he  continued,  ^*  send  me  a  notice,— and  I  be 
blow'd  if  they  han't,  sir, — to  pay  them  tithe  out  of  my. 
little  gooseberry-garden  ?  " 

"  Is  that  possible  ?  *' 

I  was  really  surprised  at  the  anecdote,  and  dox(b\M\^ 
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the  aealouB  little  sectarian  did  not  now  seek  to  prop  the  < 
of  his  g]»iH>ds  of  jealousy  of^  as  he  called  them^  '^  bis 
Majesty's  sarv  nts,"  by  a  bounce. 

*^  FajBt,  sir ;  I  don't  say  as  much  as  that 't  is  always  done, 
but  I  know  it  be  done  by  me;" — (I  interrupt  him  to  say 
I  have  ascertained  that  he  spoke  truth;) — ^'  and  these 
be  the  folk,  sir,  what  gets  up  into  their  pulpit,  and  talks  a 
few  cdid  words  for  ten  good  minutes  or  so,  and  then  st^ 
down  again  in  their  loyal  livery,  with  a  cambric  handker- 
dhief  in  their  hand ;" — (bad  the  critic  ever  read  Cowper  ? 
or  ra^er  had  the  round-frocked  preai^r,  who>  doubtless, 
drew  this  picture  for  him  ?) — '^  and  the  best  they  say,  sir, 
finding  fault  with  a  poor  man  for  buying  a  sup  of  brandy 
<sit  hoUsnds  to  give  to  his  poor,  dear  sid^  wife,  may  be^ 
without  paying  more  taxes  to  the  King ; — hi,  hi^  sir !  I 
could  teU  you  a  joke  about  that,  or  something  Hke  it.'* 

"  Do,  then,"  I  said ;  obviously,  some  pleasant  conceit 
had  put  to  flight,  for  the  moment,  the  grave  reasoning  of 
.the  church  reformer. 

^ '  Tia  this,  sir  ;  Lilly  White — have  you  ever  heard  tell 
of  Lilly,  sir,  since  you  came  down  here  among  us?" 

I  admitted  I  had ;  giving  the  name  of  my  informant, 
Mr.  Mojflit 

"  Ah,  old  Mas'r  Moff — 1  knowed  as  much,  sir,  as  diat 
he  and  you  might  have  had  &  little  chat  together — for, 
you  see,  sir,  you  don't  let  people's  tongues  lie  idle  when 
you're  within  shot  of  ^em — and  it's  as  like  as  not  that  old 
Moff  was  about  your  very  best  man  to  tell  a  story  or  two 
of  Lilly  White** — (I  had  thought  so,  as  you  may  remem- 
ber. Graves) — "  howaomever,  that  bay  n't  the  whip  now 
in  hand,  sir;  but  here  it  be: — Dr.  Bay  ley,  you  see,  sir  — 
Doctor  as  they  calls  him — the  tithe,  parson  of  our  parish ; 
I'll  not  say  he's  one  of  the  worst  among 'em; — a  quiet, 
good-natured  man,  sir,  of  a  ^oriij  size,  and  as  sleek  as  a 
barn-mouse  afore  threshii^.time — he  and  his  saddle-horse 
together,  sir — being  both  of  a  colour,  into  the  bargain, — 
ay,  and  as^  thriving  a  dooble  chin,  sir,  on  the  Doct(»r,  ad 
ever  you'd  wish  to  see ;  —  I  be  blessed,  after  all,  but  if  he 
was  out  of  sarvice  he'd  be  what  I  calls  a  good'un — but 
I^m  forgetting  the  shoe  on  the  last,  over  again.    Well,  sir. 


whenever  he  preaches  what  he  thinks  i«  an  out-and-outer, 
do  you  know  'tis  all  ag&inst  smu^ling  and  smugglers ;  in 
particklar^  if  he  sees  any  of  'em  near  the  pidpit;  and  so^ 
sir,  one  Sabhath-day,  sedng  Lilly  White  at  hand,  the 
Doctor  gave  out  the  best  that  was  in  him,  and  called  the 
smu^ers  over,  at  a  round  rate ;  and  it  happened,  after  the 
chur^  prayers  and  organ-singing,  that,  passing  through 
the  clMHcbyard,  he  spies  Lilly  again,  standing  chatting 
with  a  ndighbour  or  two ;  and  '  Lilly,  my  friend,'  says  he, 
*  I  hope  ycm'll  be  the  better  of  what  you  heard  to-day/  — 
'  To  be  sure  I  will,  sir,'  answers  Lilly  ;  '  only,  to  tell  the 
truth,  you  frightened  me  a  bit,  one  time  when  you  growed 
so  warm.' — ^  As  how,  Lilly  ? '  asks  the  Doctor. — '  Why,  I 
be  blessed,  sir,  if  I  didn't  think  you  were  going  to  speak 
about  &em  'ere  black  »lk  stockings,  what  you  and  I  knows 
something  of,'  says  Lilly." 

^^  A  hit  of  Lilly's,  indeed,*'  I  observed. 

'^  It  was,  sir,  now,  wam't  it?  but  it  ain't  for  not  buying 
the  King's  brandy,  alone,  sir,  instead  of  the  free-trader's, 
that  poor  people  be  called  over  by  the  parsons ;  it  be  for 
drinking  the  King's  brandy — or  his  gin,  at  least — after 
buying  it,  into  the  bargain,  sir  ;  as  if  a  poor  man,  of  all 
men  in  die  world,  was  never  to  spend  a  shilling  of  his  own 
hard  earnings,  warming  his  heart,  after  a  day's  work ;  or 
supposing  he  forgot  his-self,  without  meaning  it,  of  an  odd 
time — what  then  ?  Does  nobody  never  do  the  same  thing 
over  their  wines,  at  six  or  seven  shiiiings  a  bottle  (and 
who  earns  that,  I  should  like  to  know  ?)  in  their  own  fine 
houses,  and  in  their  neighbours'  fine  houses — ay,  for  that 
matter "^ 

He  stopped,  with  his  usual  finesse  of  apostrophising  his 
beasts:  I  continued  the  sentence  for  him; /'for  that 
nuUt^,  in  the  very  fine  house  we  are  going  to  ?  " 

*^  You've  said  it,  sir,"  assented  Master  Fox,  nodding 
round  to  me,  expressively  ;  and  so,  as  I  hoped  was  to  be 
the  case,  I  gained  the  information  he  had  refused  to  supply 
on  the  former  day. 

•^  But  tell  me,"  I  resumed  '^  "  look  over  these  papers 
and  inform  me  which  of  them  you  like  the  best." 

A  shade  of  embarrassment  crossed  Master  Fox's  Vto^ 
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as. he  replied,  stooping  to  lay  the  whip  gently  on  Miss 
Harriet's  ribs—"  You'll  look  them  over  for  me,  won't 
you,  sir,  this  time,  and  I  *11  be  obleeged  to  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  generally  get  some  one  to  do  the  same  friendly 
office  for  you,  I  dare  say  ?  " 

He  did  not  contradict  me ;  and  I  paused  to  admire, 
dear  Graves,  the  critic  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
wh6  could  not  read.  And  then  I  went  on  to  ask  myself 
—  Is  it  alone  the  inspired  influence  of  Mr.  Boakes  which 
has  estranged  this  little  fellow  from  the  establidied  order 
of  things,  nay,  seasoned  his  opposition  with  such  severe,  if 
not  audacious  hostility  ?  and  my  answer  was  —  No.  What 
then?  No  matter,  for  the  present.  But,  Graves,  have 
you  ever  contemplated  the  numbers, — I  had  almost  said, 
the  sufficient  majority  of  the  people, — take  them  of  every 
sect,  one  with  another, — nay,  do  not  omit  even  some  of  no 
religious  sect  at  all, — who  are  this  moment  fixed  in  a  war- 
fare (of  opinion,  at  least,)  against  the  objects  of  Mas*r  Fox's 
animadversion?  Have  you  ever  brought  clearly  before 
your  mind,  that  our  middle  and  our  lower  orders — nay, 
our  absolutely  illiterate — are  those  of  whom  the  fewest  go 
to  uphold  the  aristocratic  displays  of  good  church-of-Eng* 
landism  put  forth  in  the  parish  churches,  throughout  the 
country,  about  once  a  year — upon  Christmas  day,  for  in- 
stance?—and  if  so,  has  your  mind  stopped  working  on 
the  subject,  just  after  having  assured  itself  of  such  facts  ? 
1  believe  not.  You  have  perhaps  demanded  of  the  pro- 
babilities of  human  nature  some  question  as — Will  dislike 
and  contempt  of  the  religion  by  law  established  never  tend 
to  engender  similar  sentiments  towards  other  things  by  law 
established  ?  Dare  to  look  the  truth  in  the  face.  Have 
jio  such  results  already  followed  ?  Not  that  sectarianism 
has,  of  itself,  put  the  poor  and  the  struggling  into  the  way 
of  reasoning  parallel  cases ;  not  that  mere  liberty  of  think- 
ing and  acting  on  religious  points,  and  nothing  else,  leads 
them  into  the  same  freedoms,  touching  matters  distinct 
from  saying  their  prayers.  I  do  not  mean  so.  I  suppose, 
indeed,  that — the  one  great  chain  of  prostration  of  mind 
broken — they  have  been  left  prepared  for  what  followed; 
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or,  if  you  like,  for  what  is  to  follow;  but  here,  also,  I 
fear,  they  have  been  sorely  tempted. 

"  And  aJl  this,  with  a  Mas'r  Fox  for  your  text-book?" 
Nay,  Graves.  If  I  here  faithfully  report  for  you,  word  for 
word,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect  it,  the  tirade  of  that  eloquent 
and  competent  individual,  it  is — apart  from  his  personal 
interest — to  allow  myself  an  opportunity  of  telling  you, 
that  such  are  the  sentiments,  di^rently  expressed  accords 
ing  to  the  different  characters  of  my  instructors,  which  I 
have  been  and  am  in  the  habit  of  hearing  daily  from  almost 
all  of  the  lower  classes.  Come  among  them,  and  talk  to 
them  whenever  and  wherever  you  can,  on  the  roads,  in  the 
fields,  as  well  as  under  their  own  roof ;  gain  their  trust  in 
you ;  or  rather  wile  off  their  distrust  of  you  as  a  better  clad 
and  richer  man  (heaven  bless  the  mark !)  and  then  make 
your  own  conclusions.  Often  and  often  you  have  denied 
your  assent  to  the  supposition  that  the  really  rich — in  the 
church  as  well  as  out  of  it — know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
people  of  England :  permit,  however,  the  doubt  again  to 
be  repeated ;  and  further,  permit  it  to  be  added,  that  that 
want  of  knowledge  is  as  perilous  as  it  is  unlovely.  Some 
delusions,  you  will  say,  as  well  as  some  neglect,  have 
helped  to  create  and  to  keep  up  their  ignorance.  I  grant 
you. 

But  come.  Should  you  not  like  to  see  with  your  eyes, 
and  hear  with  your  ears,  a  specimen  of  the  men  who,  a&  far 
as  they  can  go,  have  revolutionised  the  mind  of  Mas'r  Fox, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  class  ?  To  be  sure  you 
^ould.  Accompany  me,  then,  still  passing  over  our  visit 
to  the  magistrate,  a  week  after  the  conversation  I  have 
transcribed  for  you,  to  Mr.  Boakes's  new  chapel. 

Upon  my  second  return  homeward  from  Lord  Lintern's, 
with  Fox,  and  in  sight  of  that  chapel,  we  met  ma^y 
anxious  faces  on  the  road.  My  charioteer,  claiming  ac- 
•quaintance  with  some  of  them,  stopped  to  make  enquiries. 
A  very  interesting  fact,  considering  our  late  discussion, 
was  communicated.  That  morning,  an  old  preacher,  much 
celebrated  among  Mr.  Boakes's  sect,  had  come  from  a  dis. 
tance,  by  invitation,  to  preach  a  charity  sermon.  The 
chapel  was  crowded.    His  wife;  children^  and  not  a  ie^  oi 
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their  children,  sat  near  the  pulpit  He  began  his  sermon^ 
and  enwrapt  all  his  hearers.  He  proceeded  a  good  way  in 
It;  when  at  a  particular  text — and,  for  tlie  occasion,  a 
-most  TemBTkable  one — he  swoi^  suddenly  round  in  the 
pulpit,  fell  heavily  against  its  door,  burst  it  open,  tumbled 
lieadkmg  down  its  steps,  and  was  taken  up — dead. 

HaTing  heard  this  melancholy  and  startling  tale,  and 
xesumed  our  way  towards  the  village,  I  remarked  to  Fox, 
that  i  supposed  the  next  Sunday  would  afiford  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  hearing  his  fayourite  to  advantage,  inas. 
much,  I  concluded,  as  standing  in  the  same  pulpit  in  which 
the  aid  preacher  had  been  so  awfully  irtm<4c  dead,  for  the 
first  time  after  tlie  e^^nt,  one  mig^t  expect  from  Mr. 
IBoakes  an  animated  funeral  oration,  or  at  least,  a  sermon 
dosdy  connected^  with  the  fate  of  his  so  recent  predecessor 
in  his  ministry.  Master  Fox  agreed  with  my  anticipa- 
tions, though  not  spiritedly  or  convincingly  ;  however,  to 
the  chapel  I  went,  die  following  Sunday. 

A  second  time  we  encountered  Mr.  Boakes  upon  the 
load.  He  did  not  now  look  at  us,  however,  with  a  repre- 
henave  brow. 

**  And  why  does  he  not?"  I  asked. 

"  Because,  you  see,  sir,'*  answered  my  friend,  '^  he 
knows  you  and  I  be  going  to  the  chapel  to-day,  and  not 
on  onr  pleasure,  or  any  business  that  ^ould  break  the 
Sabbath,  or  to  any  other  chapel  but  his  own ;  thoi^h,  I  be 
blessed,  sir,**  continued  Master  Fox,  plaintively,  ''  'tisn't 
with  Sabbath-breaking  he  has  a  right  to  tax  me  most." 

"  How  is  that  ?  I  mean,  I  am  sure  you  aeldom  or  never 
give  him  cause,'*  I  remarked,  not  knowing  at  first  what  to 
make  of  this  ambiguous  declaration. 

'*  Ah,  mr,  we  bayn't  aR  out-and-^Miters,  like  that  'ere 
gifted  man,*'  he  continued,  still  sadly,  and  now  I  began  to 
snspect  somewhat  self-accusingly ;  for  he  sighed. 

^'  Few  of  us,  indeed,  can  boast  exemption  frcnn  the^Eul- 
ings  of  mortality,"  I  answered,  sighing  also. 

*'  *T  is  you,  I  believe,  sir ;  and  that's  why  I  say  it  ain't 

the  Sabbaih-breakiiig :  Mr.  Matford '*  here  he  bent 

sound  to  me,  confidentially  in  the  extrame,  and  with  great 
eazBcstBen  added^  '^  I  be  blowed^  and  aa  I'm  a  living 
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hta,  earning  my  bread,  sir,  I  do  tibink  f  htve  bat  one 
fault  in  me,  that  stands  between  me  and  Mr.  Boakes,  or 
any  one  else,  not  haying  *  lively  hopes'  of  Jerry  Fok.*' 

Here  I  mariced  some  of  the  conventional  words  of  his 
hrelimii,  and  at  the  same  time  remembered  the  ghmce 
^vhich  had  passed  between  him  aad  the  pretty,  bokUlooking 
^,  that  day  week :  I  replied  quickly,  "  Courage ; 
which  of  OS  is  perfect  ?  or  of  whom  can  we  have  sudi 
pesfeot  hopes  as  of  Mr.  Boakes?  Bat,  that  one  Httle 
failk^  jqpart,  what  would  be  your  hopes  of  yourself  ?'' 

^Pretty  fiirish,  sir,"  he  replied,  cheering  up,  and 
diirping  to  ''  Polly,  missis^"  ^'pretty  fairish," 

^'  Morrow,  Jane ! "  I  called  cnxt,  turning  my  head 
qaickly,  backward.  He  jerked  on  his  seat,  followed  my 
eyes,  and  when  he  perceiyed  that  no  Jane  was  in  view,  as, 
indeed,  tbere  had  not  been,  and  when  he  caught  my  ^Isnce 
and  smile  at  him,  I  deemed  I  had  never  been  amused  more 
utterly  dum  by  the  repression  of  Mas'r  Fox's  face^  settling 
itself,  after  one  instantaneous  struggle,  into — 

'^  I  see  you  take  me,  sir,  and  that  my  remorse  and 
prravity  be  lost  on  you ;  ay,  and  that  you  be  not  ^i^g  to 
be  as  hard  on  me,  God  bless  yoB !  as  Mr.  Boakes  would 
be." 

'-  But,"  I  said,  changing  dne  subject,  ''  perhaps  there 
was  another  reason  why  Mr.  Boakes  did  not  get  offended 
with  you,  just  now,  for  driving  your  fly :  he  was  driving 
his  wife,  I  hope — that  is,  I  suppose —  I  believe,"  (Mas'r 
Fox  smfled  again,  with  an  indescribable  *^um — well!**) 
^^  in  his  own  gig." 

*^  To  be  sure,  sir — to  chapel;  like  me,  driving  you." 

*^  But  he  could  walk,  and  so  could  we.  Had  he  that 
gig,  pray>  when  he  used  to  preach,  out  in  the  air^  in  the 
marshes?" 

**  No,  sir,  nor  the  wife  citho:,"  answewd  my  oracle, 
beglHiing  to  diime  in  with  my  vein,  though  he  had  not 
now  the  courage  to  look  at  me. 

^  We  need  not  add,  nor  the  chapel,  either,"  I  resumed. 
*^  Tell  me ;  what  was  he  then,  besides  the  best  preachv 
you  ever  heard  ?"  ^ 
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'^  He  used  to  live  with  a  farmer^  in  the  next  parisb^ 
€ir,  before  that,"  said  Fox,  shyly. 

"  And  did  he  get  a  little  money  with  his  wife?" 

''  Oh,  sir,  a  little,  I  believe ;  and  she  was  a  bit  older 
as  well  as  a  bit  richer  than  him,"  he  added  in  a  whisper, 
as  we  gained  the  chapel  door. 

It  was  a  small,  plain  building,  stuffed  with  people,  and 
reeking  with  heat.  There  was  no  seat  visible  for  me,  as  T 
entered ;  but  Fox  caught  the  eye  of  a  man  who  seemed 
appointed  to  preside  over  the  arrangements,  beckoned  to 
him,  pointing  sideways  at  me,  and  I  was  soon  placed 
within  an  open  area  surrounding  the  pulpit,  upon  a  form 
shared  by  other  favoured  individuals.  Every  window  was 
thrown  up  in  the  vain  hope  of  gaining  a  breath  of  cool  air 
from  the  sultry  and  breezeless  day  which  reigned  without ; 
and  even  a  trap-door  in  the  middle  of  the  ceiling  of  the, 
chapel  had  been  removed  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation  — 
after  a  glance  at  which  I  learned  that  Mr.  Boakes*s  hay- 
loft was  overhead;  somewhisps  of  hay  having  streamed 
downward  inquisitively,  at  the  comers  of  the  black  aperture. 

My  eyes  strayed  modestly  round  the  chapel :  it  was  . 
filled,  partly  with  persons  of  the  humblest  rank  of  life, 
partly  with  those  who  hang  loosely  on  the  skirts  of  the 
middle  orders.  A  thriving  shopkeeper,  and  a  popular 
brewer,  as  I  afterwards  learned  from  Master  Fox,  were  the 
only  aristocrats  of  the  congregation : — the  majority  of  their 
brethren  being  in  attendance  at — the  parish  church.'*  — 
no;  but  at  the  chapels  of  other  and  more  ''  respectable" 
sectarians. 

We  awaited  some  time  the  beginning  of  the  service. 
At  length  Mr.  Boakes  issued  through  a  private  door  into 
the  area  where  I  sat,  leading  an  elderly  female,  in  deep 
mourning,  by  the  hand.  This  was  the  widow  of  the  old 
preacher  who  had  died  the  Sunday  before.  Her  sons  and 
daughters,  and  some  grandchildren,  also  habited  in 
mourning,  followed  her.  She  and  they  were  placed  on  a 
form  before  me,  by  Mr.  Boakes,  and  then  that  individual 
slowly  mounted  to  his  pulpit,  or  reading-desk.  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  he  wore  no  ecclesiastiq^  trappings  what- 
ever over  his  rotund  person  and  broad  shoulders ;  but  it  is 
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worth  noticing^  that  a  simpering  smile  glistened^  along 
vdth  its  ^^  melting  mood^''  induced  hy  the  great  heat^  over 
his  hroad^  plumps  saUow^  black.hearded  visage^  instead  of 
the  profound  solonnity,  if  not  sorrow^  which^  considering 
the  occasion^  I  had  simply  conjectured  would  be  its  expres* 
sion.     But  I  was  to  learn  more  on  this  subject. 

I  think  the  service  commenced  with  a  hymn^  given  out 
by  him^  and  most  execrably  nose-twanged^  before  the 
congregation  took  it  up^  by  die  derk  who  sat  under  the 
pulpit —  a  little  man  of  about  forty.five^  wearing  a  very 
inartificial  light-broum  wig,  and  a  face^  with  an  affectation 
of  sectarian  village  piety  upon  it^  the  very  caricature  of  the 
veriest  caricatures  I  had  ever  seen  of  his  office.  He  stood 
up^  while  he  burlesqued  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the 
verses^  holding  his  neck  so  stiffs  and  his  nostrils  so 
elevated^  and  closing  his  eyes  with  such'  immeasurable 
absurdity,  that,  were  I  near  him,  at  a  convenient  time,  I 
could  have  Snatched  that  prim  wig  from  its  block,  and 
stuffed  the  wretched  sounds  down  his  throat  with  it,  until 
he  should  open  those  calf  s  eyes,  and  look  natural,  even  in 
fright.  It  was  beyond  my  possible  anticipations.  Some 
popular  farce.actor, —  Liston,  I  believe^  —  has  been  said 
to  have  discovered  his  forte,  at  rather  an  advanced  period 
of  life,  by  his  boys  (he  was  then  a  schoolmaster)  laughing 
at  him,  spite  of  their  fears  of  him,  while  he  declaimed 
Brutus's  harangue  upon  the  death  of  Cssar.  It  is  th«i 
posable,  that  in  the  person  of  this  hideous  chapel-clerk 
we  may  yet  have  his  rival  on  the  stage. 

But,  Mr.  Boakes.  He  sat  back  in  his  pulpit  during 
the  hymn,  one  of  his  gigantic  fists  resting  upon,  I  pre- 
sumed, an  open  Bible,  the  largest  volume,  I  think,  I  had 
ever  seen;  and  still  he  simpered:  and.  Graves,  imagine 
that  simper  on  that  face,  almost  as  huge  and  as  black  as 
an  ox*8.  There  was  silence^  and  he  arose  to  pray  an 
extempore  prayer.  I  proceed  in  no  levity  of  spirit,  dear 
Richiffd, — CJod  knows  I  do  not, — against  pious  observ,^ 
ances  and  endeavours  in  any  sect,  or  in  any  human  beings 
but  if  I  find  such  a  man,  as  is  now  before  me,  audaciously 
usurping  a  place,  in  the  flices  of  Heaten  and  of  man,  for 
which  he  must  even  hno^  he  is  Incalculably  utifkUed>  i^iSV 
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I  faentate — xeoollectiiig^  too^  kis  gig  «id  fais  wife — to 
pshit  hhk  portrait  &ithfii]ly?  What  I  fldl  to  mind  that, 
from  tlie  place  he  has  thus  intnided  iato^  he  wielda,  owing 
to  unfortunate  dreumatances  and  facilities,  a  dangeroua 
power  over  the  happiness,  the  good,  the  morals^  and  the 
manners  of  hia  humbugged  foilowa^s^ — should  I  hesitate? 
When  those  who  ought  to  he  wdUi  acquainted  with  the 
original^  acd  are  not,  may  gain  aome  hints  firom  my  pio- 
ture — am  I  not  called  upon  to  exhibit  it?  And^  lastly,  if  a 
wight  like  this  ridicules,  beyond  the  powers  of  easy  com- 
porefaaiaion,  unless  you  had  been  by  my  side,  piety  and 
aU  appertaining  to  it — in  the  name  of  offended  decency^ 
why  should  I  spare  him? 

I  do  not  intend  to  do  so.  - 1  write  down,  plainly,  that 
his  extempore  prayer  was  deliberate  insult  to  its  Object ; 
and  what  must  it  have  been  to  the  unenlightened  and 
¥ague  minds  of  his  hearersj^  — Good  language,  tcderable 
composition,  I  expected  not,  and  therefore  was  contented 
to  go  without  But  its  clownish  confidence — its  taking, 
fior-grantedness — its  ask^nd-have  spirit— its  low  and  pert 
funiliarity  with  Grod — and,  above  all,  ita  exchisivene&s — 
its  measuring  out  of  unmeasured  and  immeasurable  love 
and  mercy — ay,  to  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Boakes  alone — and 
the  whole  deliyered  with  the  accompaniments  of  a  still 
aLmpering  visage,  a  pair  of  dull,  over-fed,  blinking  grey 
eyes,  two  dumsy  arms,  now  and  then  extended  on  terms  c^ 
''  hail-fellow-well-met,"  and  an  up-and-down,  fire-side^ 
conversational  tone  of  voice — none  of  this  did  I  expect, 
none  of  it  oould  I  have  expected;  and  with  any  of  it  could 
I  have  been  contented? 

He  sat  down,  as  mucl)  at  his  ease  as  if  he  had  but 
askfid  his  wife  to  prepare  him  something  nice  for  dinner. 
Singing  was  resumed.  He  arose,  a  second  time,  to  preach  : 
he  preached  two  hours  and  one  quarter  —  as  I  am  a  ere. 
4ible  roan,  he  did ;  and  not  till  within  a  few  moments  of 
his  close  were  the  slightest  allusions  made  to  the  event  ol^ 

^  previous  Sunday,  to  the  families  of  mourners  under 
pulpit,  —  in  fact,  to  the  hearts  of  his  congregation, 
{laving  the  grandest  occasion  that  the  haps  of  human 
-^e  pan  piesent  for  taming,  first^  and  afterwards  filling 


isitii  h«pc,  die  wMt  natture  of  msn^  he  jmmttod  it  f 
ptan  kon  hf,  ms  if  it  wew  unwiathy  of  a  mwn—fy  nstka 
Cm  ^Mciudcistefid  the  drift  of  this — t^  sloiid  tJSbt^ 
atiaa^  «r  Ifae  iiiistakeB  etsfaette^  or  the  inrcrfeed  tenaUiflf? 
I  OLvaot ;  tbough  Master  Fox  afteiwwds  cwelesd^  iIm 
nc^  in  aoswer  to  My  qneations  on  the  painty  "  'T  k  duir 
my^  nr ;  Aiey  cbit't  like  talking  of  the  dqiarted.  }  hr 
lokneA,  nr^  if  they  do." 

Bol  what^  then,  was  Mr.  Bodces  a  fermoit  about  ?  I 
^witore  ft»  acply^  that  with  reifiect  to  what  he  intended  it 
to  be  MkmtA, — if  you  alkw  his  loamaig  mind  as  intentio% 
— I  don't  know;  na^  nor  my  ane  ^dio  heard  ham,  eidiecr 
A  mnddy  river  (though  the  cooBfiariaoB  is  rather  <M)j 
always  li&v/,  yet  idways  flowing  on,  and  iwiirniH  tvbtd^ 
even  in  its  doth^  and  for  ever  hiding  its  owa  bottoaa^— 
that  would  be  Mke  it.  I  bent  my  mind,  nqr  my  hearty 
a*  oon^oehend,  and,  if  possible,  to  profit  by  it ;  I  did,  iia. 
deed^  ^bavess.  sineerely  and  humiUy  ;  ami  it  is  in  dm 
aame  ddiherate  camiour  I  add,  that  if  the  «ligio«s>MM|^«, 
aot  ta>  aiy  trmda,  of  die  poorer  dosses,  are  to-  depend 
»poA  sw;h  teaehers  aa  tids  Ihrimf;  Boakes^  nriigian  witt 
tet  disappear  frcmi  the  laod. 

Far,  though  I  diaekim  dm  ca^^dbiiity  of  faUowinig  «r 
latbonmog  the  trodbled  stiieani  of  his  elofuenoe,  I  was  aUe^ 
now  aad  dma,  to  catdi  at  a  bubble  or  a  straw  on  its  sur- 
^ice^  whkh  warranta  me  in  making  the  last  assestioB. 
Upou  «fvery  available  ocGasiim  he  SBeered,  till  his  poor 
hem-era  sneered  again^  at  &e  ol^ects  of  Master  Fox's 
raifiery  aad  contempt ;  and,  nest  centaudy,  after  eradicatiii§p 
faom.  the  inmmtiKed  viiiBds  afomad  him  all  former  grndea 
aad  stiqnv  he  did  not  eveu  a&ot  b^gptve  them  any  gmd^ 
aa»e  or  sb^  in  retuniu  On  tbe  cantrary^  inovedible  mi.  it 
nagr  afpfeac,  he  tbld  dKia,  la  so  maoky  words^  boA:  to  fiasott 
tfas  riij^tmt  m^nce  on  any  thiqg  he  himsdf  had  bce» 
asfH^^  w  waa  safiia^  or  mt^t  s«f  ;  but  go  home,  w^ 
kidepiBlideitf  minda,  awl  mad  and  gww  perfect  of  didk 
WOL  acoords.  W]l.y  did  he  stay  talking  in  that  pdl|^ 
then,  for  two  hours  and  a  quarter  ?  What  brought  him 
thire^  mi  n^flt  right  had  he  to  hie  bow  chapel,  ^"bw 
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an  achieYement  he  mi^t  have  compassed  in  kis  round 
fi-ock^  while  working  in  the  farmer's  fields^  even  before  he 
issued  forth  into  the  marshes.  And  —  go  home,  with 
independent  minds^  and  read^  and  so  forSi  — how  many 
of  them  ?— or,  supposing  all  could  read,  at  home,  and  read 
themselves,  each,  into  independent  notions,  at  home; 
why  not  stay  at  home?  Notions  independent  of  his 
must  differ  from  his ;  ay,  and  from  those  of  every  one 
else ;  and  where  would  he  be  then  ?  In  his  pulpit  still, 
if  you  like ;  but  with  what  number  of  hearers  ?  The 
head  of  beef !  is  not  his  plan  (plan  !)  this  ?  a  community 
of  preachers  without  a  listener,  each  growing  hoarse 
imto  his  own.  bare  walls;  and,  worse  than  that,  each 
primed  with  enough  *^  independence,''  (oh,  the  burlesqued 
word,)  to  — 

But  forgive  me,  dear  Graves,  I  do  harangue  out  of  mea- 
sure. Lay  it  to  the  account  of  constitution,  if  not  some 
other  thing ;  and  do  half  admits  in  the  mean  time,  that 
if  such  a  man  as  Boakes  is  more  an  object  of  smiles  than 
of  argument,  the  cunning  zealot  may  do  more  harm  than 
even  himself  can  be  aware  of.  Other  occasional  sentences 
I  carried  away  with  me.  At  the  very  moment  he  incul- 
cated free  and  unbridled  thinking  (thinking  !)  upon  every 
mind,,  (mind!)  what  say  you  to  his  doctrine  of  a 
"  particklar  salvation  ? "  And  then,  under  cover  of  such 
jumbled  cant,  as  '^justifying  grace,"  he  assured  every 
person  who  heard  him,  smiling  tranquilly  all  the  time, 
that,  after  a  certain  probation,  no  man  "  of  God's  true 
church  "  (his  congregation)  could  do  a  sin.  Acts,  indeed^ 
which  would  he  sins  in  others,  he  might  fall  into  after- 
wards, during  his  sojourn  upon  earth,  in  the  unglorified 
livery  of  the  flesh ;  but,  as  sins,  they  were  not  counted 
against  him.  And  now,  I  shall  say  nc^  more,  only  ask 
you  to  calculate  the  e£^ts  of  that  precious  doctrine 
upon  such  an  audience,  after  first  nrging  every  indi- 
'Vidual  to  read  for  himsdf,  and  then  leaving  all  the  sole 
judges  of  their  own  arrival  at  the  point  of  '^  justifying 
grace." 

But  I  must  glance  at  tiie  cfnly  allusions  which  he 
pmicbMaied  to  Hie  absorbing  topic  of  interest  for  the  day. 
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He  had  drawn  a  blurred  outline  of  future  happiness^  at- 
tained at  a  jump  out  of  his  spiritualised  state  in  this  life  ; 
and  thus,  I  thinks  he  continued^  (do  not  forget  his  voice^ 
&ce^  and  action^  while  you  read,)  — 

^^  As  for  my  brother^  as  all  of  us  have  such  reasons  to 
think  well  of,  him  as  spoke  last  to  you  from  this  place : 
and  as  for  our  sisters  and  our  brethren  as  he  has  left 
behind  him"  (motioning  down  to  them)  —  '^  why^  what  of 
him  or  them  ?  Sure  they  know^  as  well  as  you  or  I^  that 
he  has  only  gone  —  only  gone^"  —  (here  he  put  out  his 
arms  in  his  usual  indifferent  manner^  allowed  his  face  to 
simper  very  much,  dropped  his  tones  into  convincing  fa- 
miliarity and  easiness,  and  elevated  coldly  his  great  fat 
eyes,)  —  "  pho !  —  only  gone,  I  say,  a  Httle  time  before 
them  to  — ^^  to  another  place,  and  a  better  place ;  surely  the 
separation  is  nothing, — just  call  it  some  place  a  little  way 
up,  — in  fact,  up,"  (pausing  an  instant,  for  an  illustration 
that  would  come  home  to  the  homeliest  mind,) — "  why,  see, 
— up  to  the  place  overhead  ;"  and  here  he  fixed  his  glance 
on  ^e  open  trap-door  in  the  ceiling  of  the  chapel,  and 
thither  dl  other  eyes  followed  his,  looking,  I  imagined, 
as  if  they  half-expected  to  see  the  grey  head  of  the  old 
preacher  nodding  down  assuringly  at  them,  from  amid  the 
scattered  festoonings  of  Mr.  Boakes's  hay. 

^^  Pho  !"  he  resumed,  "  what  do  1  speak  of?  I  knew 
our  brother  well,  and  am  sure  of  him.  It  was  but  a  few 
months  ago  that  I  called  on  him,  when  he  was  poorly  for 
a  time,  though  that  wore  off;  and  now  you  '11  know  from 
what  I  say,  that  he  was  sure  of  himself  into  the  bargain. 
'  Well,'  I  ad^ed  him,  ^  and  what  be  your  hopes,  now  ? ' — 
'  Tut  i '  he  answered  me,  lai^hing  a  little,  while  he 
coughed,  ^  quite  right  and  comfortable,  quite  packed  up 
and  ready,  waiting  for  God's  coach !  *  " 
•  And  these.  Graves,  are  specimens  of  the  free  and  easy 
fityle  of  expounding  doctrine,  upon  which  such  apostles 
pride  themselves  in  addressing  the  ready-made  inspired. 


Too  much  of  this ;  much  too  much.    Indeed,  in  looking 
•over  what  I  have  written  since  the  evening  of  our  arrival 
At  the  Anchor^  I  decree  it  unfit'  for  70111  ^t^^  ^  Vu  ^ 
F  3  '  ^ 
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stonds^  dear  Gnnneft ;  and  w^  I  viii  «idier  ewpj  out  parts 
of  it  for  jen,  from  tkat  to  ^ame,  or  ciae  'tsisdemse  mad 
renadel  it  altogether.  My  mmm  warmth  «MDctuB0^  mai, 
sometimes  my  petty  detadls  and  wreidied  aUinioiis,  sitbm. 
me;  I  believe  i  ibresaw  iSbsit  the  latter  wonld  faicon- 
▼eaieace  you.  What  faavte  yua  to  do  with  our  io^^gmg 
adYeatwrea^  and  ear  miserable  twa  gaineaa  a  week?  ar 
-with  ray  kKe  dedsnalHni  on  |iasBiBg  acearvenoes  or  ciai* 
racters?  or  with  my  paoiMnan  neo^s  at  an  ead? 
Whea  you  asiped  for  people  ov  incideHto^  jam.  did  not  aak 
for  diat.  Besidea,  ihoagh  I  owe  yon  Ibdkat  eonfideBoe, 
and^  as  tlus  journal  proves;,  feri  incH&ed'to  give  it^  iie»» 
sSanoe  whispers  »e^  ^iiat  for  nuLiy  leaasKs  I  oi^fat  to 
suppress  all  farther  aliasions  to  my  Other's  purse  and  aiy 
own  ;  —  biengiSanot,  aay  I — ,  moodtneasy  say  you.  Wdt, 
I  'm  not  going  to  aigae  it  witk  you  ;  bal  te  Aa  jfsmmt, 
oertakdy^  ''  the  joonul  '^  maat  not  go  as  it  is»  Soase 
fatnxe  ^y^  whan  tompccary  aanoyaaoes  have  haen  passed 
^^  —  or  dkaU  be  paamd,  al  any  late,  —  every  word  I  hawe 
heare  penned  may  meet  y«nr  eye  ;  aad  thea  yo«  will  judge 
aa  knientiy  as  yoa  can  of  my  inixmsiatency« 

Meantime^  &om  the  present  moaaoit  I  wifl  ga  o»  ta 
saeh  a  way  as  I  need  not  have  canse  to  v^ent ;  that  ii^ 
every  word  I  stuSL  heneeteward  write,  you  shaii  md; 
tibat  is,  if  1 1 


Now,  my  magistrate  at  kat,  and  m  good  earnest. 

Bessy  and  I, — (I  am  more  sonry  liMm  i  can  say,  that 
she  was  with  me ;  yen  naiay  gvess  why,  as  I  go  on  ;  Ihosgk 
perhaps  not ;  and,  after  all,  oniy  see  icason  to  accaae  me 
of  a  new  fit  of  the  fSdgPta,) — we  were  wdiered  throng  a 
noble  ball  into  a  Mhrary.  (I  wUt  tell  yo«  aomethnig  tintt 
hurt  me,  tingled  throu|^  me  to  the  qnick  of  my  naib, 
before  we  arrived  at  the  hoose, — ay,  ^though  i'm  wmm  of 
yoar  lau^  at  me, — that  Httie  craUied  moBhey,  Fok,  afUr 
all  oar  «o»;Sdfii^ia^  dunussioH,  asked  me  wiiicfa  door  he 
should  drive  up  to,  the  hall-door  or  the  door  at  the  rear  ?) 
i>.  The  magistrace  evideatiy  awaited  ns  in  faia  laorocco 
duur.  To  my  how  and  poor  Beasy'a  trUtt  obcaaimce  he 
made  veij  little  retam  ;  ha  shifted  his  positiim  as  he  sal, 
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fibeii  was  all.  I  tetiere  I  looked  at  him  aHer  tiiis^  »ot 
coolfy  eat&vi^  to  sketch  his  likenen.  And  jH  yon  will 
WMi^mt  41  man  ef  between  uty  tod  arpcstf ;  tadl,  etnaci. 
ailed,  iBth  auBkcn  cheeks^  yellow  diied.iq>  skin  on  them^ 
small  grey  eyes^  cold  and  yet  glittering^  a  hmg  thin  nose^ 
and  a  very  narrow  slit  for  a  mouA;  kardnesB^  energy, 
8ei£-«fini«B,  and  a  wnse  of  ponwr,  tbe  isfitantaneous  im. 
pression  upon  you  of  all  yon  behcid. 

''  I  have  catted  on  nwgisterial  bosbiesa^  ray  Lord,"  I 
hegm,  wide  as  y«t  he  had  not  iivfited  e?en  Bessy  to  he 


"  I  knov  that,  mt,"  he  aakl. 

I  aoppaie  I  atered ;  aad  then  i  handed  a  diair  to  Bessy 
and  took  another  by  her  nie,  before  I  conti&fied:  the 
tears  were  is  my  dear  Httle  sister's  eyes. 

''  The  Bfttnre  of  the  hnsinesB?"  he  lesiimed. 

''  You  shall  htmt  it." 

I  did  not  '^  lord"  Mm  tide  tine,  but  entered  upoiir  my 
case,  aad  staled  it:  bnefiy  but  dirtmetly.  He  compre- 
hcaded  k  vapidly ;  and,  indeed,  fheie  was  abmdant  intel. 
lect  iqpao)  1:^  Ibg^,  bsdd,  slBiTeiiled,  and  crass-wriakled 
ffmhad, 

^'  Your  osly  liew  ki  oHaing  heie,"  he  said^  after  I  hod 
done  speaking,  ^^  annt  be  to  swvar  inftnrmationft  agiBist 
yoMT  laadfeid.  for  an  asaaalt,  ov  rather  a  constraed  assault 
vpom  ywnr  owm  pessonJ' 

*'  I  wish  to  obBcrve/'  I  began :-— he  interrupted  me. 
^  Pnyv  ^  UK  speak,  i,  aa  a  magiatrale^  hav«  nothing 
t»  d»  with  the  tra^pa»  yoo  say  he  haa  ooninritted  on  your 


'^  I  am  lawyer  cnon^  to  be  awaie  of  tfiat,"  I  ofaaerred ; 
^^  the  attoarney,  not  the  magistrate,  would  *be  my  adviser, 
hnd  I  propaocd  to  indict  the  M  vami;  bnt  I  detune  any 
such  thing ;  he  is,  indeed,  too  old,  and  too  infirm,  and  loo 
Irascible,  te  bear  tim  agitation  of  taw  proceedings;  and  as 

•Br  ohjett  is  sdS-pratoetisn^  rather  ^lan  iPcngeaofee ** 

,    '^  Yon  come  belare  aae  to  awear  an  aasaidt  against  hsm, 
aa  i  ha:fe  said  aheady.    But  woidl  ibtatt  be  no  yengeanee 
in  that  oounei     PrntRulaiiy  when  the  astault  exists  in 
F  4  4i 
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Uw  only,  and  not  at  all  in  fact;  for  you  have  said  that  he 
merely  raised  his  crutch  or 'his  stick  over  your  head?" 

''  When  you  are  quite  at  leisure  to  hear  me  explain  my 
real  views,  why,  then,  you  will  comprehend  them,  my 
liord/'  I  said  bitterly,  like  a  fool. 

^^  Go  on,  go  on,  sir." 

'^  I  do  not  come  before  you  to  prosecute  for  an  assault." 

'^  No !  then  why  come  at  all  ?  " 

"  In  the  expectation  that,  as  we  are  strangers  in  your 
county,  and  one  of  us,  my  father,  in  bad  health,  and  my 
sister,  here,  in  dread  of  ou]:  absurd  old  tormentor — a  ma- 
gistrate, in  the  spirit  of  a  peace-maker,  if  not  exactly  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  might  remonstrate  with  this 
Mr.  Wiggins,  and  by  his  influence " 

''  Waste  of  time  to  us  both,  sir :  I  could  do  you  no 
good,  even  were  such  a  step  advisable ;  I  have  i^o  influ- 
ence over  the  man ;  he  is  not  even  a  tenant  of  mine ;  and 
—  now  George," — here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  a  tall  young  lad  of  about  twenty,  with  a  stolid 
though  handsome  expression  of  face,  a  nose  even  longer 
than  his  father's,  and  a  sufficient  portion,  in  his  manner 
and  air,  of  that  dry,  pithless,  graceless  reserve,  which  in  a 
good  many  of  his  rank  and  about  his  age,  who  have  not 
travelled,  would  fain  pass  for  supercihousness.  Two  large 
sporting  dogs  followed  him  into  the  room,  and  he  carried  a 
long  coachman's  whip  in  his  hand.  Did  he  smell  of  the 
stable  ?     I  thought  so,  but  will  not  be  positive. 

"  Didn't  hear  you  were  engaged,"  he  said,  indififerently, 
by  way  of  answer  to  his  father  s  challenge ;  and  then  de- 
liberately shutting  the  library  door,  he  strode  across  the 
apartment,  and  took  a  chair;  his  five  animal  eyes — not 
even  noticing  me — fixed,  all  the  while,  with  a  dead,  inso- 
lent stare  upon  Bessy's  very  beautifiil  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
face. 

The  Earl  magistrate  was  about  to  resume  his-  judgment 
on  my  case,  when  loud,  impassioned  yoices  reached  us 
from  the  lawn  before  the  hall  door,  at  which  he  started 
anxiously  and  impatiently,  and  turned  round  to  look  out  at 
^e  window ;  and  even  his  son  showed  as  much  interest  as 
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to  remove  his  eyes  from  poor  Bessy^  and  revolve  them  in 
the  same  direction. 

It  was  only  necessary  for  me  to  gaze  straight  on  before 
-me^  to  see  as  much  as  they  did.  In  the  middle  of  the 
lawn^  another  yomig  man  was  struggling  in  the  hands  of  a 
mean-looking  person^  who  seemed  to  exert  all  his  strength 
to  keep  him  fixed  to  the  spot,  while  both  spoke  in  the 
•highest  tone,  although  their  words  did  not  reach  us.  At 
the  instant  my  eye  caught  them,  a  third  person,  also  of  a 
mean  appearance,  issued  from  a  solid.built  little  edifice — 
it  seemed  like  a  green-house — to  one  side,  at  the  skirt  of 
the  lawn,  and  ran  towards  the  combatants ;  and  at  sight  of 
him,  the  young  gentleman  appeared  to  redouble  his  efforts 
for  liberty,  and  was  successful ;  his  antagonist,  if  so  I  may 
eall  him,  swung  round,  and  fell,  and  he  bounded,  deer- 
like,  towards  the  house. 

''  Good  heaven,  George ! "  cried  Lord  Lintem,  starting 
up  from  his  magisterial  chair,  and  shaking  in  every  limb 

—  ^^  hasten !  quick  \  and  see  about  this." 

The  young  honourable,  somewhat  moved,  too,  though 
under  perfect  self-command,  was  hastening  himself  to 
obey  this  injunction,  when  hurried  steps  were  heard  in  the 
"hall  ;  the  library-door  opened  —  flew  open  —  and  the 
object  of  Lord  Lintern's  interest  stood  before  us. 

I  never  saw  so  peculiarly  striking  a  person ;  very  young 

—  thou^  I  cannot  venture  to  define  his  exact  age  —  of  a 
good  height ;  slight,  and  even  too  slight,  yet  not  emaciated ; 
of 'E  noble  carriage,  nature's  evident  gift  rather  than  the 
dancing-master's  or  the  driU-serjeant's ;  a  visage  and  fea- 
■tures  fill  of  strong  if  not  high  character,  though  the  one 
was  very  pale,  and  dragged  with  care,  or  passion,  or  ha- 
rassing,  or  deep  experience  of  sonle  kind ;  and  the  others 

—  the  chin,  nose,  and  mouth  —  sharpened ;  while  the 
black  eyes  glistened  and  flared,  and  shot  out,  spark  after 
spark,  a  devouring  excitement. 

He  bounded  in,  and  faced  Lord  Lintem,  trembling, 
panting,  and  seemingly  bursting  with  some  vehement  appeal 
he  was.  about  to  make :  he  wore  no  hat ;  and  the  heaps  of 
black  curling  tresses  on  his  fine  head  shook  with  tlvfe 
strength  of  Jus  emotions,'    The  Honourable  Oeot^<&  NS^sa  M 
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•— aadij  I  kave  learned  ^  ^^  fasiily  iiame.af  tht 
Earl  —  had  stepped  back  at  his  entranee,  and  yielded 
him  ready  pliiee  aad  predomiBaBce.  A  second  had  searce 
dapsed^  whm  he  began  to  speidc,  in  a  shrilly  though  somep- 
iimes  hoarse  Tote& 

'^  So^  sir !  or^  so^  my  Lord  I  I  meet  you  again^  face 
to  face !  — -  fiEtce  to  Caee^  to  ga  on  with  our  last  inteimpted 
explanatioii !  ay^  after  all  your  measures  ta  keep  ua  asuDdtr^ 
and  to  deny  that  explanatiou  !  after  all  " 

^'  Leave  the  room^  sir ! "  interrupted  the  ol<£  magistrate^ 
advaiieing  upon  him-— '^  sikace^  and  leave  the  room  V* 
and  be  motitmed  with  hia  uvi^  aa  ii  partly  to  enforce  bus 
command. 

^'  Hftve  a  care  i"  screaoned  the  iatruder,  starting  a  step 
backward^  locking  the  door  and  saewring  the  key — ^^  (k> 
not  you  lay  a  hand  upon  my  body :  — furget  yooradf  so  £ur 
— add  that  to  the  rest— doy  and  by  earth  and  heaven " 

*'  MoBStev  1"  Lord  Liatesn's  cadences  now  rivaiied  his 
•^-''  Monster  !  and  bo  sou  of  mine  l" — My  blood  curdled; 
noise  waa  heard  at  the  locked  door. 

^  MoBfiter^  you  I  and  not  my  lather — or  not  a  father  to 
me  I "  reit^ated  the  wr^ehed  youth. 

"  Give  way —  oiU  of  the  way ! "  resumed  the  as  wretched 
parent^  approachiag  the  dooTj  and  he  caught  one  of  his 
son's  arras. 

"  Not  till  we  speak  more  i " — and  the  son  seised  one  of 
his. 

Persons  abroad  here  seemed  to  use  force  to  open  the 
door ;  the  uproar  and  horror  of  the  sc^e  grew  excessive ; 
but  a  new  incident  cahaed,  in  a  degree,  every  thu^,  and 
every  body.  Bessy^  who  had  arisen  in  a  fri^t,  and  clung 
to  me^  shrieked  and  fainted.  The  slndek  o|ierated  on  the 
young  man  like  the  sound  of  rxa  trumpet  on  a  war  .horse  ; 
he  jumped  round  from  his  father  to  her  ;  and  the  sight  of 
her  then  seemed  to  work  him  like  a  speU.  I  thought  I 
read  in  his  deep  and  astonishing  looks,  along  with  the  ut- 
most surprise  —  fox  sorely  he  had  not  obsen«bd  us  before 
*— -  compassion  for  her  inaaudble  and  helpless  afpearance, 
4rif-BsprovBl  for  having   occasioned  it^  andi   I  fear  — 
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(th— gfc  why  that  word?)  gmat  aimiratkfn  of  mj  poor 
sister's  personal  charms. 

<«  Who  k  this ?  idMt's Hbs?"  he  usheA,  n  If  mncon. 
sciousiy^  alnotk  in  a  whisper.    « 

^*  Yonr  visAence  1ms  fidghleiied  the  young  laily  ahnost 

to  death,  as  you  see,"  said  his  father,  also  speaking  in  a 

nwiii  iTatJTrl J  sabduBd  tone ;  ^'  and  yoit  will  not  now  re^ 

f  uie;,  I  am  eaie,  to  open  ^le  doOT,  and  leave  the  room,  and 

_         »» 
€*— 

^'  Whele?*'  denanded  the  other^  knding  a  look  upon 
him. 

'^  Uip  fltaira»  «p  stairsy  vitii  George," — reeolieetion  of 
Ike  ohservmtio&  of  Btnungen,  iB^nced  by  Bessy's  startUng 
interrvfiioii  oi  dmr  stiaiige  and  Torolting  contest,  had 
4biibtkss  brouglit  the  father  to  las  senses ;  ^  and  there,  I 
l^^e  yoAiny  pconrisey  we  shall  speok  as  Hinch  and  as  long 
ao  jM  iMnns  need  for.  Do  you  oonoent  >  —  you  roust,  W 
tnij  &r  tbr  yomig  period's  fake;  slw  wants  air,   and 

The  yoiitii,  wko  had  agan  fixed  his  regards  on  Bessy, 
as  ahe  hoDg  on  wy  arm,  suddeniy  drew  ^e  key  of  the 
door  fiMBi  his  podset,  laid  his  hand  oa  the  )eek,  hesitated 
an  imtamt,  and  asked — ''  i  go  without  interniplBon  ?" 

''  CkKtdakf ;  leave  the  door  and  the  halt  free,  whoever 
is  there,''  anwered  Ina  father,  «o  the  persons  wi^ent. 
Hae  hUriider  iaunediately  turned  tiho  key.;  but  beftrre  he 
left  the  looBi,  apptoa^cd  me  and  said,  in  tones  of  perfeift 
awectnsn^  thott^  they  were  exhawted,  **  To  you,  sir,  aa 
the  ponoteclor  of  this  lady,  whoe^Per  you  are,  I  o^r  ny 
ancfoe  apokgks  for  haviag  esiised  her  saeh  distapesa ;" 
and  once  more  he  gaied  intently  on  Bessy's  faee ;  and 
00  he  at  length  west  out  at  the  door,  with  his  brother,  I 
could  hear  hha  whimper— ^^ George,  who  are  they  ?" 

At  im  poeparationa  to  deport.  Lord  Lintem  had  rung 
hia  heQ,  and  we  and  the  Earl  woe  scarce  alone  sgain^ 
whesa  aerraiit  appeared,  and  quickly  returned,  at  his 
master  8  order,  with  water  and  wine.  My  sister  had  nfm 
began  t»  cone  to  herodf,  hopweror,  widMut  any  restonu 
tiiRea ;  and  I  only  otfswd  her  a  dp  <tf  watery  and  (iheBL 
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was  bearing  her  towards  our  fly,  with  little  lea've-taking, 
when  his  Lordship  addressed  me. 

"  I  regret  it  much  —  I  trust  your  mster  will  not  he  the 
worse  of  it^  sir :  is  she  quite  able  to  be  removed  ? '' 

^'  Yes,  quite ;  and  the  open  air  and  the  ride  will  do  her 
good." 

'^  Very  sorry,  indeed  ■  "  I  had  now  conveyed  Bessy 
into  the  hall  —  '^  and  as  to  your  affair  of  business,  sir,  I 
have  heard  what  you  had  to  say,  and  you  have  heard  all  i 
•can  say  ;  your  landlord  would  pay  no  attention  to  any 
remonstrance  of  mine  —  I  know  a  little  of  his  character, 
upon  report :  were  he  a  tenant  or  a  dependent  of  mine, 
indeed,  —  but  as  it  is,  being  quite  independent  of  me,  he 
would  turn  on  his  heel  and  disregard  me  —  so  —  " 

He  had  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  hall ;  I  had  pro- 
ceeded on  through  the  open  hall-door,  down  the  steps, 
into  tlie  fly,  with  Bessy ;  and  at  his  last  words.  Master 
Fox,  twice  stimulated  by  my  command,  whipped  Polly 
and  Harriet,  and  with  a  formal  inclination  of  the  head  on 
both  sides,  the  Earl  and  I  lost  sight  of  each  other. 

The  fresh  air  and  the  ride  did  produce  a  good  cfiect  on 
any  poor  Bessy,  thanks,  or  rather  no  thanks,  to  his  Lord^ 
ship.  For  some  time  after  her  perfect  restoration  to  her 
senses,  she  was  silent,  abstracted,  and  infectiously  sad. 
Then,  broken  comments  upon  the  scene  which  she  had 
witnessed  escaped  her;  and  her  pure  and  simple  heart 
«ent  out  expressions  of  the  greatest  wonder,  that  a  father 
^nd  sou  could  so  meet,  and  so  speak  and  act  towards  one 
another ;  and  her  pity  for  the  son  was  to  me  the  most  in- 
teresting, though  the  least  agreeable  part  of  her  observations. 
tShe  was  sure  he  had  been  ill-treated,  in  some  way  or  other ; 
she  was  sure,  wicked  as  he  had  appeared,  people  had  made 
him  so ;  she  was  sure  if  he  h^.  anottor  father  —  such  a 
father  as  she  had  —  that  he  would  be  a  good  son ;  and 
when  I  merely  asked  Bessy  how  could  she  tell  that? 
Bessy  reddened,  and  agreed  that,  indeed,  she  could  not  tell 
at,  exactly. 

Master  Fox  seemed  awe«stricken,  and  quite  tamed  into 
silence,  from  the  effect  of  such  passages  of  the  iaiansaction 
AS  had  come  under  his  notice,  while  he  stood  with  his  fly 
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and  steeds  near  the  fine  hall-door.  I  did  not  try  to  draw 
him  into  conversation  till  we  met  the  people  coming  out  q£ 
the  diapel^  after  the  sudden  death  of  the  old  preacher*  My 
mind  was  sufficiently  engaged  to  spare  him.  Under  all  the 
excitement  of  the  domestic  quarrel  I  had  seen^  I  certainly 
could  not  help  saying  to  myself — and  so^  because  Mr.. 
Wiggins  is  independent  of  Lord  Lintem— i^ter  happening 
to  be  too  old  and  too  sickly  for  taking  vengeance  on  him-— ^ 
and  because  my  father  and  my  sister  and  I  are  strangem 
here^  and  poor  ones^ — we  must  let  him  come  poking  hi» 
head,  and  croaking  like  a  mad  and  aged  raven,  into  our 
window  again.  To  be  sure  ;  or  how  could  one  call  it  free 
and  independent  England  ? 

As  to  my  afternoon's  adventure,  like  Bessy,  I  pondered, 
and  wondered,  and  was  mystified,  in  my  ovm  way;  and 
the  last  and  most  considerable  of  my  wonderings  was— 
''  Am  I  ever  to  see  or  hear  of  any  of  those  strange  pe<^U^ 
again  >  " 

Good  news  ^s  morning,  dear  Graves.  A  letter  from 
the  manager :  "  Harold"  accepted  with  high  eulogiums  ; 
the  two  great  tragedians  equally  pleased  with  the  parts  as- 
signed  to  them, — they,  who  scarce  ever  before  could  be  got 
ta  accept  parts  in  the  same  play, — in  any,  ancient  or  mo* 
dem ;  and  rehearsals  to  be  commenced  very  soon.  The 
tidings  have  pleased  and  a  little  cheered  my  dear  father, 
and  Bessy  opens  her  lustrous,  lash-fringed  eyes,  and  smiles 
in  a  sort  of  personal  vanity,  I  believe.  I  am  invited, 
urged  indeed,  to  run  up  to  town,  to  be  present  at  one  or 
two  rehearsals ;  you  also  think  that  I  ou^ht  to  do  so ;  and 
I  believe  I  will,  and  accept,  into  the  bargain,  your  off&t  of 
your  chambers,  with  little  Joey's  services  as  a  body-man» 
while  you  are  on  circuit,  .^nd  at  the  same  time  I  can 
escort  Bessy  to  pay  a  long-requested  visit  to  her  old  London 
boarding-school  mistress^  who,  it  seems,  is  much  in  love 
with  her— -no  wonder,  for  she  has  seen  her,  and  become 
acquainted  with  her*  Poor  Bessy  resists  the  arrangement 
as  vigorously  as  she  can,  on  account  of  my  father's  state  of 
heidth ;  but  my  father  presses  her^  in  order  that  she  mey 
have  a  week's  amiufiiiieDt;  and  «i  he  mends  aUtAe,  \  «ii| . 
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ntAiag  to  keep  her  «t  home  ;  porticiilarly  as  /  BJaaift  not  be 
laoiie  than  a  few  days  j^bseat  from  liimv 

Dear  MMie  Bessy  f  I  am  jsther  uneasy  about  bar.  Sisw 
our  tmt  *»  Lord  Linteni  s  she  kas  not  be^i  heisdL  She 
dniQfsy  fidgete,  cogitates^  and  looka  ipeie  and  red  by  tuny^ 
and  is  etftener  out  mMdiag,  in  kneeome  places,  eithor  aimiev 
or  atteaMl  by  a  foQewer  wluwi  I  do  wmt  wm6k  like— «iir 
nmd-eervaRt.  These  are  carious  daatestie  details  far  your 
6^,  but  I  have  always  so  tolked  to  yov,  and  you  W  me  ; 
aid  Ab»  mo»c«t  tke  t^kiag  fit  is  on  me.  Andi^  by  tbe 
way,  wliy  don't  I  like  Lucy,  our  maid  ?  I  cannot  say,  bat 
i  do  not.  Tbeoe  is  a  kind  of  vilkge  mystery  of  BBaoner 
about  the  girl.  A  cleverness,  kept  down,  I  finr ;  more  ex* 
pcrienee  than  sbe  pretends  to  :  sectarian  pradisfaness  (for, 
beibre  mow,  she  lived  with  Mr.  Boakes)-  t^  always  hiding 
the  old  leann,  or  else  the  fkat  out^^breakings  of  a  (MfereoC 
dbaracter ;  all  this,  to  my  observatson,  is  in  her  or  about 
her.  She  seems,  too,  a  creature  of  few  or  none  of  the  at- 
tachments of  the  heart:  one  who  has  never  experienced 
themiy  and  who  is  not  likely  ever  to  led  them ;  although 
tilts  ean  scarce  he  considered  as  her  faalt ;  £;»:  she  is  a 
worldioase  girl,  brought  up  and  sent  out  by  the  pari^,  un. 
daimed  by  father  or  mother,  or  a  single  rriation,  and  *^  kept 
right,*'  that  is,  overseen  by  the  overseer,  whom,  akhoo^ 
slie  constrains  herself  to  caii  him  her  Mend,  I  know  skt 
hates  rancorously.  Indeed,  whenever  I  have  ^aestionecl 
hep  about  any  of  her 'old  parish  •govo'nops  or  gevcfu- 
nesses,  Lucy's  utanost  caution  and  self-contrcd  were  not 
sufficient  to  hinder  me  feem  seeing  thait  she  didiked  tben» 
aU^  and  was  any  thing  but  gratefiil  for  the  humifiating^ 
llie  Rii^teiM)f  ..cowse,  and  despotic  benefiietions  received  at 
their  kandi.  Bo  poor  creatures  brou^t  up  like  her  geneu 
lutty  ied  ofiherwifie  >  or  do  they  eoiiie  out  into  tibe  wraid 
idth  opened  and  awdbened  hearts  ?  But  I  am  getting  once 
mote  into  my  theories.  So,  I  e^afl  only  say  diat  hers  yo« 
have  idl  my  whimsies  for  vet  Ming  Bessy's  attMsdtol 
Tei^ — there  is  another,  f  have  found  her  taHding  o»  te> 
load  near  car  house  wilfe  the  heiioanite*n88ter>  wto^on^ 
ijawmdhd  IvriMHe  hivstsM  eyev,  •  fo#dayvagO)  nprn  vnf 
jfipfn^  in*  ii»  jMWVi  BwrfHyBiaieiiBB"    Iment  the  youB|> 
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teig^t  of  the  whip  and  the  sportmg  dogs.  And  the  yoath 
has  smce  often  rode  np  and  down  by  our  windows ;  and 
once^  when  I  mentioned  both  circumstances  to  Bessy,  she 
was  embarrassed.  I  recollect,  too,  that  iniiile  we  spoke, 
tile  otiber  day,  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  brou 
there,  Bessy,  in  another  quandary,  admitted  that  although 
ishe  bad  much  pitied  the  violent  young  man,  his  junior  put 
forth  most  personal  daims  on  our  notice. 

Admitted  it,  I  say  ?  what  a  word !  Does  it  include  die 
shadow  of  a  doubt  of  the  prudence  and  good  sense  of  my 
dear  sister  ?  Not  the  shade  of  a  shadow !  No,  not  as 
much  as  would  hint  to  me  to  abridge  a  hair's  breadth  h«r 
liberty  in  the  frequent  walks  she  had  lately  chosen  to  in- 
dulge in.  So  far  as  the  \fSaii  of  that  visit  to  die  noble  ma- 
gistrate may  aflfbct  her  present  moodiness,  doubtless  she  oidy 
feels  a  continuance  of  the  cftiock  and  the  revulsion  then  ex* 
perienoed  by  her  ddicate  nature.     And  yet 

And  yet.  Graves,  some  pages  I  have  here  penned  must 
make  (after  all  my  promises  to  the  contrary)  a  part  of  the 
portion  of  the  journal  which  shaU  not  for  the  present  be 
sent  to  you. 

For  want  of  any  thing  better  to  scribble  about,  listen  to 
our  domiciliary  proceedings  after  parting  from  Mr.  Wig- 
gins. 

Part  from  him  we  did,  and  from  his  wife,  and  from  his 
cob,  and  from  his  two  gardens,  blu^k  and  front,  and  from 
every  thing  that  was  his,  the  morning  after  my  unsatis- 
fjMStory  appeal  to  my  neighbour.  Lord  lintem.  And  to 
the  Anchor  we  repab^  for  a  few  days,  whero  Mr.  Moffit 
again  shone  upon  us.  And  at  length  Bessy  and  I  spied 
out  the  abode,  still  more  remote  than  our  last,  from  Ihe  sea- 
houses,  where  we  at  present  sojourn. 

It  is  a  litde,  half-wooden  building,  containing  two  sitting- 
rooms,  four  bedchambers,  and  a  kitchen,  «nd  it,  also,  has 
gardens !  to  the  front  and  to  the  rear.  Notwithstanding  a 
good  deal  of  creditaUe  contrivance,  and  tarushlng,  and 
scrubbing,  and  poHslnng,  die  frumhuie  in  it  onmot  hatm 
cost  our  landhidy  one  hundred  nd  fifty  pomAi  ;  ibr,  ob^ 
viously,  she  htm  jj&Bted  it  up,  heie  mk  itimt^  fn4  «3iff 
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where  but  in  an  upholsterer's  war^oom.    You  shall  see  my 
▼iew,  presently,  in  saying  so  much.     After  my  criticsd 
obseryation  of  chairs  and  tables,  I  was  curious  enough  .to 
ascertain  what  amoun  t  of  rent  and  taxes  our  new  proprietress 
paid.     I  found  that  both  did  not  exceed  thirty  pounds  per 
annum.     Very  good.     Join  to  that,  the  yearly  interest  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  furniture — not  at  the  rate 
of  four,  five,  or  even  ten  per  cent.,  but,  if  you  like,  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  per  cent.  —  quite  as  much,  in  all  conscience, 
as  a  Jewess  (though  our  landlady  is  not  one)  could  fairly 
ask  you  for  money  laid  out,  but  not  sunk — that  gives 
another  thirty  pounds  a-year.     Rent  and  taxes,  then,  and 
the  interest  of  her  furniture-money  (at  twenty  per  cent.) 
make  sixty  pounds  per  annum.    Now^  what  has  she  asked, 
and  what  is  she  paid,  for  her  furnished  house  ?  what  addi- 
tional profit  does  she  require  on  her  furniture  ?     Twenty 
yearly  pounds  more.^     What  say  you  to  forty — what  say 
you  to  sixty  yearly  pounds  more?     It  is  the  fact.     She 
asks,  and  insists  upon,  and  gets,  and  in  the  present  exag- 
gerated state  of  things  can  and  will  get,  that  unnatural^ 
usurious — worse  than  usurious — dishonest  profit.    By  in- 
curring a  responsibility  of  thirty  pounds  a  year  to  her  land- 
lord^ &e  king,  the  parson,  and  the  parish,  and  by  laying  out 
at  interest  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  of  which  the  max- 
imum rational  yieldings  ought  to  be  no  more  than  fifteen 
pounds  a  year — and  so  we  must  reckon  them — this  excel, 
lent  lady  contrives  to  insure  to  herself  an  absolute  ^^  inde- 
pendence" of  seventy-five  pounds  a  year.     But  then,  the 
village  butcher  must  be  paid  London  prices  by  her,  eight- 
pence  and  nine-pence  a  pound  for  beef,  mutton,  and  veal 
— to  be  sure  he  must,  or  how  could  he  keep  two  horses, 
and  a  cart,  to  send  his  boys  galloping  about  the  green  lanes 
upon  or  in,  (how  disreputable  if  the  steak.fed  fellows 
walked !)  and  a  gig  and  horse,  at  least,  for  himself  and  wife, 
on  Sundays  ?  or  how  could  he  give  his  daughter  ten  thou- 
sand for  her  marriage  portion  ?     To  be  sure.     And  Miss 
Sutton,  our  landlady^  must  she  not  also  dress  as  well  as  the 
squire's  lady,  having  not  a  shilling  in  the  world  but  what 
she  makes  of  her  '^  furnished  house,"  and  keep  company 
with  the  rich  brewer's  wife;  ay,  and  leave. her  native 
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tdllage^ — too  retired  for  her  taste,  during  tlie  season^— to 
"Visit  some  more  brilliant  ''  watering-place  ?  "     Why  not  ? 

One  word  more  of  her,  to  satisfy  your  often  expressed 
cravings. 

With  many  excuses  she  prayed  us,  as  we  had  hurried 
her  so  much,  to  allow  a  town-friend  of  hers  —  though 
once  an  old  neighbour  —  to  spend  the  evening  with  her, 
after  we  took  possession  of  '^  the  house;"  and  we  were 
very  rehictandy  compelled  to  sit  half  an  hour  at  her  tea- 
table.  The  two  friends  chatted  agreeably  over  many  ancient 
recollections,  and  now  and  then  upon  religious  topics  ;  — 
and  while  I  knew  that  neither  could  write  a  legible  hand, 
or  spell  a  line  correctly,  or  read  even  their  Bible  without 
blundering  and  stammering,  —  as  I  am  an  accountable 
agent,  I  heard  one  surmise  that,  of  late,  she  had  considered 
the  divinity  of  the  Redeemer  with  more  than  usual  inde- 
pendence of  mind,  to  get  at  the  truth,  and  she  could  no 
longer  bring  herself  to  think  him  any  thing  more  than 
man,  —  though  '^  she  didn't  deny,  a  very  good  man," — 
and  the  other  conscientiously  and  modestly  hesitated  a 
little,  and  sipped  her  tea,  and  broke  a  morsel  of  her  bis- 
cuit, and  declared  that  she,  too,  had  thought  of  the  mat- 
ter in '  a  very  independent,  truth-seeking  spirit,  but  ^as 
yet  she  could  not  make  herself  sure  that  he  might  not  be 
something  more  than  merely  one  of  themselves  :  upon 
.which,  superstition  was  objected  to  her,  in  a  friendly, 
anxious  way ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  she  did  not  continue 
so  wretchedly  unassisted  as  to  go  kneel  down  at  the  table 
for  the  parson's  bread  and  wine  —  and  ■ 

But  you  have  enough,  dear  Graves.  Make  your  own 
comments  on  this  veritable  anecdote. 


At  last^  dear  Graves,  after  leaving  the  journal  to  its  re- 
pose for  a  few  more  jejune  days,  something  has  occurred 
i^orth  noting  down  for  you.  Poor.  Mas*r  Moffit ! — but 
I  must  be  roethodicaL 

The  fishermen  here  call  the  boats  which  go  out  to  take 
'Crabs,  horse^boats,  or  horsers.    As  I  Walked  along  the 
shingles,  at  ibe  back  of  the  sea^hoases,  the  odier  mornings 
I  dettiried  many  of .tiiese  making  for  ahoYe.    It  ^u  idtmXr 
o 
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five  O' clook.  I  had  been  verj  gravely  pondering  nothing  at 
aU ;  the  shingles  were  aboost  deserted ;  the  iktle  incident 
aroused  my  interest^  and  I  walked  towards  die  point 
where  I  knew  the  boats  would  land,  just  to  gape  at  fish- 
ermen who  had  been  out  al)  night  (at  least)  arid  at  crabs^ 
fresh-taken,  and  all  alive^  ^hting  and  kicking  vnib.  one 
another  at  the  bottom  of  the  boats^  and  wrenching  one  an- 
other's claws  off. 

Passing  by  the  rear  of  the  Anchor,  I  encoontOTed  my 
old  friend  Moffit,  issuing  from  the  inn  by  a  back  door. 
We  graciously  exchanged  salutations.  I  spoke  of  die 
horsers,  and  said  I  was  going  to  see  them  come  in.  He 
observed,  that,  having  little  better  to  do,  he  had  the  same 
intention.  I  began  to  suspect  him  of  a  disloyal  purpose, 
and  asked  if  it  ever  happened  that  a  lugger  met  with  a 
horser  during  the  night?  He  looioed  too  much  appealed 
to,  and  with  much  grave  earnestness,  assured  me  the  thing 
was  impossible.  We  continued  o\ir  widk,  conversing  in  & 
very  friendly  way. 

Some  of  the  boats  had  run  in  uptm  the  shinies,  as  we 
gained  the  accustomed  touching-point.  We  stood  at  one 
side  of  a  buttress  which  had  been  ixdlt  against  a  wall  near 
to  ^he  shingles,  and  which,  at  high  tides,  often  bore  » 
buSfet  from  the  breakers.  I  wondered  that  the  blockadeu^ 
man,  nearest  at  hand,  had  not  come  up,  to  b^in  his  usaal 
visitation  of  the  horsers.  Mr.  Moffit  gave  an  expressive 
though  a  timid  "  hem  I"  uid  glanced  sideways ;  at  the 
same  moment  I  heard  a  sinrly,  suhdv^  lat^  aenr  us, 
and  following  his  eye,  saw  the  legs  of  the  individual  of 
whom  I  had  spoken  protruding  at  the  odier  side  ai  the 
buttress,  while  he  lolled  with  his  bade  against  the  wall ; 
and  the  next  moment  the  man  strode  to  the  boats,  and  en- 
tering one,  began  his  prescribed  task  of  aearcfaing  for  con- 
traband articles* 

We  saw  him  diatppear  successivdy  into  the  confined 
and  smoky  holds  of  more  than  one  butt,  whan  iny  omb- 
panaen  ^^tly  deekred  ihaA  he  wonld  step  abvard  Ihe  first 
wfakh  the  man.of-war'«  man  had  Waited,  .and  '^  kok 
1^**  a  good  €Ntb  or  Um,  £at  the  Aiidkor.  jkcoordii^ly, 
r ioe inost folitefy  agotd insaiDg,  Ite «imiMl iiil(> 


tibe  ikoraor^  aad^  I  noted^  after  r^arding  and  handling  a 
few  of  the  fish^  vanished  into  the  hold. 

I  stood  where  I  was.  The  Uockade-man  —  a  youngs 
iU-favoured^  passionate-looking  fellow  —  soon  appeared  oa 
the  edge  of  the  last  boat  he  had  had  to  search,  and  prepared, 
his  business  done^  te  jump  on  the  shingles*  Previous  to 
making  his  spring,  however,  he  g^ced  at  me,  and,  I 
though-— and  doubtless  I  was  right  —  not  seeing  Mr. 
Moffit  at  my  side,  a  cloud  of  suspicion  gathered  on  his 
heavy,  fleshy  forehead.  Then  he  looked  round  him  at  the 
boat%  and  a  second  time  went  down  into  the  hold  of  one 
of  them. 

Bat  not  into  the  rig|it  one.  Mr.  Moffit's  head  now 
popped  up  fiom  its  own  Im^cT,  and  turning  observantly  in 
all  directions,  finally  encouraged  its  body  and  limbs  to  fol- 
low it.  Shortly  aftarwards  he  gained  the  land ;  and.  not 
seeing  me,  or  pretending  not  to  see  me,  walked  with  his 
faaoda  bdiind  his  hack,  in  his  usual  grave  and  modest  pace, 
towards  die  Anchor.  As  I  looked  after  him,  I  heard  a 
voice  cry  ^^  Stop  1"  It  was  the  blockade-man  who  spoke, 
once  nore  jneparing  to  jump  ashore.  My  poor  friend  either 
did  Bot  or  would  not  hear,  or  else  imagined  the  command 
had  Bot  been  intankd  f<»r  him.  Ag^  he  was  challenged, 
and  his  chaQenger  hurried  after  him.  I  followed ;  and  a 
tall,  binad.ci^ted,  athletic  lad,  dressed  in  the  flannel 
jacket  and  waistcoat  which  denote  a  working  carpenter, 
walked  qb  at  my  side. 

lir.  Moffit  at  length  stood  still,  innocently  and  enquir- 
ingly. 

''  What  have  you  got  in  your  coat-pockets,  master  ?  " 
jkemanded  the  man  of  power. 

''  Crabs,  I  protest,'"  soiswered  Moffit,  with  an  appear- 
anee  of  penfect  candour. 

^  Let's  see  them." 

^^  To  be  suae;  —  tii»»'a  one,  and 'there's  another;" 
^Esadog  oBe  Biam  eithflK  pocket. 

"A»ymoM?" 

"  No,  I  assure  you^  air." 

"  Something  else,  then ;"  and  the  blockade-man  ad- 
o  2 
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vanced  to  feel.  Old  Moffit  stepped  back^  remonstrating^ 
but  still  not  put  out  of  countenance. 

'^  Don't  pull  the  old  boy  about  so^''  said  the  young  ear- 
J)enter.  , 

''  Best  not  interfere,  you,"  growled  the  man-of-war's 
man,  seizing  the  waiter  of  the  Anchor. 

^-  Run,  Mas  r  Moffit  i "  exhorted  his  ally* 

'^  Stand  !  you  and  he,  both  ! "  and  the  braved  guardian 
of  the  coast  collared  the  operative. 

"  Now,  then,  run !"  cried  the  latter,  catching  the  sailor 
in  his  arms.  While  they  struggled.  Master  Moffit  cer- 
tainly endeavoured  to  stride  away.  The  blockade-man 
freed  an  arm,  drew  a  pistol,  and  caUing  out —  '^  Back  at 
your  peril ! "  presented  it  at  his  young  antagonist.  I  saw 
a^ho^tile  and  resolute  frown  on  the  lad's  brow,  and  a  knit- 
ting motion  of  his  right  hand,  as  they  glared  an  instant  at 
one  another;  but  prudence,  and,  perhaps,  a  hope  that 
Moffit  might  escape,  taught  him  better,  and,  with  a  flout, 
and  —  ^'  pho  —  what  a  fuss  about  nothing !  **  he  gave  over 
his  opposition.  Then  the  pursuer  was  hot  in  the  fugitive's 
track,  still  calling  out  to  him  to  stop.  But  he  was  not 
obeyed ;  and  then  I  saw  smoke  and  fire,  and  heard  the 
sharp*  report  of  his  pistol,  baffled  by  the  boom  of  the  sea, 
and  Moffit  staggered  upon  the  shingles,  and  fell.  I  ran 
towards  him.  The  blockade-man  hkd  come  up  before 
me  :  he  knelt  on  one  knee,  and  was  certainly  drawing  out 
cf  the.  contested  pockets  sundry  small  rolls  of  tobacco.  The 
old  man  lay  motionless  upon  his  face.  His  captor  turned 
him  up ;  blood  came  freely  from  his  left  breast ;  the  ball 
had  passed  through  him,  and  he  was  quite  dead. 

Hasty,  though  low,  expressions  of,  I  believe,  con- 
sternation and  regret,  escaped  his  slayer ;  indeed,  I  am 
sure  the  young  man-of-war's  man  had  but  yielded  to  a 
hasty  and  ill-tempered  impulse  when  he  pulled  the  trigger 
of  his  pistol.  I  unconsciously  echoed  his  ejaculations,  and  he 
looked  up  into  my  face,  widi  a  conscience-stricken  express 
sion  of  eye,  still  kneeling  over  the  dead  body.  The  car- 
penter's voice  sounded  at  our  backs. 

*'  There  —  you've  done  it/'  he  said. 
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We  both  turned  to  observe  him.  His  fbnnerly  ruddy 
visage  was  pale^  and  his  comely  features  worked  with  a  ba4 
manifestation  of  rising  passion,  "  Yes/'  he  continued^ 
speaking  slowly  through  his  teeth^  while  I  thought  he  was 
preparing  to  spring  on  the  blockade-man^  "  that's  your 
morning's  work.  You  have  taken  the  life  of  an  old  man^ 
and  the  best-liked  among  us^  for  the  value  of  as  much  chaw«^ 
weed  as  would  save  him  his  Sunday  halfpence.  Here^ 
lads^"  turning  to  a  crowd  of  fishermen^  and  other  villagers^ 
men^  women^  and  children^  who  ran  up  to  the  spot, 
^^  here's  poor  Mas  r  Moffit  shot  through  by  a  man-of.war'a 
man!" 

Exclamations  from  the  fishermen,  and  groans  and 
shrieks  from  their  wives,  and  daughters,  and  children,  aQ« 
swered  this  announcement ;  and  frowning  and  enra^M 
faces  began  to  close  round  the  offender.  He  saw  hia 
danger,  and  sprang  up  from  his  knee, 

''  Stop,  in  your  turn !"  cried  the  carpenter  Jad,  striking 
him  to  die  shingles  again ;  and  he  was  immediately  seized 
by  three  or  four,  and  hurried  into  the  midst  of  the  angry 
crowd. 

What  were  their  intentions  towards  him  I  cannot  say  ; 
perhaps  they  did  not  themselves  know  at  the  moment. 
But  they  were  huddling  him  off,  amid  curses  and  revilings, 
when  a  number  of  his  comrades,  detached  from  the  next 
tower,  and  headed  by  a  lieutenant,  appeared  running  down 
some  rude  steps  near  the  buttress,  of  which  I  have  before 
spoken ;  while  two  or  three  others,  sentinels  along  the 
coast,  also  hurried  to  the  scene  of  dispute. 

The  Lieutenant's  voice  was  heard  commanding  the  people 
to  desist,  and  yield  up  their  prisoner.  He  was  not,  to 
appearance,  a  favourable  specimen  of,  generally  speaking, 
the  gallant  and  gentlemanlike  officers  of  the  British  navy. 
Though  not,  perhaps,  more  than  forty,  his  person  was 
corpulent ;  and  his  coarse  face,  and  especially  his  nose, 
hinted  frequent  intercourse  with  the'  brandy-bottle.  I 
will  not  vouch  that  he  was  quite  sober  that  moment; 
certainly  he  was  not  cool  and  temperate  enough  for  the 
occasion,  for  neither  his  tones^  bis  looks,  nor  his  gesticula. 
0  3 
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tlon,  showed  any  sympathy  with  poor  Moffit's  fate^  not 
with  the  nataral  fedings  of  the  villagers. 

*'  Stand  still,  all  of  you,  or  my  men  diatl  firef"  he 
cried,  coming  near  to  the  crowd.  Looks  and  whispers 
w«re  intnrdianged  among  them,  and  the  next  instant  they 
^d  stand  still.  *'  What's  idl  this  ?  "  he  contumed,  giving 
one  hasty  glance  at  (he  corpse. 

Tlie  young  carpenter  stepped  out  as  spokesman,  with 
his  own  account  of  the  outrage,  adding,  "  Your  man  has 
murdered  one  of  the  most  harmless  old  creatures  among 
ns,  and  we  only  want  to  have  him  up  hefore  a  magistrate.'* 

"  I  am  sorry  for  what  has  happened,"  said  the  prisoner, 
**  and  declare  I  did  not  intend  to  take  life,  though,  if  I 
had,  my  duty  would  hear  me  out  in  it;"  and  he  informed 
his  officer  that  Moffit  had  had  contraband  articles  concealed 
OH  his  person,  would  not  submit  to  be  searched,  and  was 
escaping,  while  he,  the  speaker,  was  attacked  by  an  ae* 
complice;  and  he  directed  attention  to  the  carpenter,  on 
whom  the  Lieutenant  immediately  bent  an  angry  lodk,  and 
then  asked, — 

''  Are  the  contraband  articles  still  on  his  person  ?*' 

'*  No,  sir,  I  seized  them  when  he  fell." 

'*  Produce  them." 

The  blockade-man  was  still  surrounded  by  the  people ; 
he  demanded  to  have  his  arms  freed ;  they  assented^  hut 
did  not  permit  him  to  join  his  comrades.  He  put  his 
hand  in  die  bosom  and  in  the  pockets  of  has  jacket 
alternately,  and  replied,  ^'  Sir,  they  h&ve  been  taken  from 
me." 

A  groan  of  denial  and  accusation  escaped  hb  e^tors, 
and  ^e  young  carpenter  said,  ^  You  never  had  no  such 
things  in  your  possesaon." 

''  Search  him/'  resumed  the  prisoner. 

''  Jigger  me,  if  he  do ! "  cried  the  lad,  stepping  hftck 
and  mixing  with  his  friends. 

"  Wen  then,  sir,  ask  that  'ere  gentleman  about  the 
whole  of  it ;"  and  the  slayer  of  old  Moiffit  pointed  to  me. 

The  Lieutenant  immediately  asked  n9«  if  I  had  witneased 

the  transaction.     I  found  myself  x^aeed  in  a  disagreeable 

^tuHt'jon ;  few  of   the  village  friends  of  Moffit  felt,   I 
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l)etie¥ej  more  indignation  than  myself  at  his  deaths  and 
^against  the  whole  system  which  warranted  the  taking  away 
a  fdlow-creatnre's  life  on  such  slight  grounds  as  sufficed 
for  his  assassination ;  hence^  my  first  feeling  was  unwO. 
lingness  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of  the  m'an-^-war's  man. 
I  also  thought^  in  prudence^  that  I  ought  not^  hy  so  doings 
to  insure  to  myself  the  general  and^  perhaps^  dangerous 
hostility  of  the  people  among  T^om  I  had  temporarily 
taken  up  my  abode. 

Therefore  I  hesitated  at  llie  Lieutenant's  question.  He 
pressed  it ;  very  properly  reminding  me  of  the  necessity 
of  giving  any  evidence  that  would  set  the  unliappy  afildr 
in  its  true  li^t^  and  adding^  that  present  unwillingness  to 
speak  out  could  not  avail  me  upon  a  probable  future 
occasion.  His  words  had  effect,  as  also  had  my  own 
awakened  sense  of  justice;  and,  at  length,  in  guarded 
answers  to  his  repeated  questions,  I  admitted  that  I  had 
seen  the  young  sailor  draw  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  de- 
ceased the  artides  in  debate. 

**  That 's  enou^,"  said  the  officer,  *'  my  man  has  done 
nothing  but  his  duty.  Release  him,  at  your  peril !  **  ad- 
dressing the  people. 

The  men  of  the  crowd  held  a  sullen  silence,  the  women 
■and  children  renewed  Aeir  cries,  and  a  shriek  more  fearful 
than  any  of  theirs,  —  that  of  the  wife  of  the  dead  man, 
—  now  reached  us  from  a  distance. 

'^  At  your  peril ! "  resumed  the  Lieutenant,  and  he  drew 
his  cutlass. 

"  Ay,  kin  as  many  more  of  us,  as  you  like,"  said  a  voice, 
^whi(±i  I  thought  was  that  of  the  now  concealed  carpenter  ; 
*'  but  let  the  women  and  children  go  home,  first,  —  don't 
Mil  them  too." 

I  began  to  fear  horrible  consequences,  particularly  as 
the  shrieks  of  the  newly-made  widow,  now  coming  nearer, 
had  the  natural  effect  of  rousing  still  more  tlie  curbed 
people.  Acting  upon  a  sudden  bought,  I  asked  a  parley 
of  the  Lieutenant^  before  he  could  reply  to  the  Ihreat  and 
the  insult  directed  against  him.  He  aOowed  me  to  ^ak 
with  him  apart.  I  represented  the  idea  that  had  come 
6  4  ^^ 
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into  my  .mind^  and  to  my  great  relief^  he  adopted  it^  after 
an  instant*8  demur  only. 

**  Harkye,"  he  said,  '^  yield  up  the  man  to  be  examined 
before  his  officers,  in  the  first  place,  and  I  pledge  my 
word  that  if  he  shall  be  found  to  have  acted  improperly, 
in  the  least  degree,  he  shall  be  handed  over  to  civil  au- 
thority :  observe,  likewise,  I  have  the  right,  and  the 
power,  too,  to  secure  the  person  of  the  accomplice  of  the 
old  smuggler  who  attacked  my  man.of.war*s  man  in  the 
execution  of  ids  duty,  and  also  to  search  him,  and  all  of 
you,  for  the  contraband  articles  plundered  by  some  one  of 
your  number;  yet  I  wiU  give  up  both  these  points,  at 
some  risk  to  myself,  if  you  at  once  obey,  my  first 
command." 

I  joined  my  entreaties  to  the  officer's  less  supplicating 
tone ;  pointed  out  to  them  the  good  sense  of  the  course 
proposed;  reminded  them  that  they  could  do  nothing 
against  the  law  of  the  land,  while  that  law  would  be  sure 
to  protect  itself;  and,  in  fact,  their  reasoning,  English 
minds,  were  enough  worked  upon  by  the  two  appeals  made 
on  the  part  of  the  officer  and  myself,  to  allow  me  to  ad- 
vance within  their  circle,  and,  upon  a  repeated  under, 
standing  of  full  justice  to  be  done,  lead  their  prisoner  to 
his  comrades,  just  an  instant  before  Mrs.  Moffit  broke 
through  them,  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  flung  herself 
upon  the  body  of  her  husband. 

The  liberated  man  was  quickly  marched  off  to  his  tower, 
guarded  by  his  mates,  and  preceded  by  his  officer,  who 
touched  his  cap  to  me ;  and  while  the  fishermen  prepared 
to  bear  poor  old  Moffit's  corpse  to  his  wife's  house,  ob- 
structed by  her  violent  cries  and  actions,  I  ascended  the 
steps  near  the  buttress,  and  walked  home,  through  waving 
fields,  my  back  turned  to  the  sea. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  I  receiyed  a  summons  to 
attend  a  coroner's  inquest  on  the  body.  Now  I  was  com- 
pelled to  give  full  evidence  of  the  whole  transaction ;  and 
after  I  had  deposed  that  the  old  smuggler  had  certainly 
refused  to  be  searched,  and  was  running  off,  while  the 
carpenter  secured  the  blockade-man,  the  jury,  under  the 
direction  of  the  coroner^  returned  such  a  verdict  as  left  the 
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latter  a  free  and  unquestioned  person  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law,  1  must  remark  that  the  jury  was  composed  of  the 
more  respectahle  inhahitants  of  the  village  and  its  neigh<» 
bourhood^  among  whom  were  some  individuals  of  absolute 
rank^  so  that  the  angry  prepossessions  of  the  lower  daises 
little  interfered  with  their  judgment  of  the  case. 

But  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  verdict  did  not  satisfy 
many  others  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village.  Faces  that 
I  had  noticed  on  the  beach^  in  the  mornings  were  in  the 
room  when  it  was  delivered^  and^  ^though  no  murmurs 
arose^  I  could  perceive  their  deep  disappointment  and 
wrath^  as  they  turned  communicatively  their  watchfid  eyes 
upon  one  another.  As  I  sauntered  out^  after  the  in- 
vestigation^ groups  in  the  street^  or  by  the  sea's  edge^  also 
conveyed  to  my  mind  a  similar  dissatisfaction^  as  they 
whispered  together^  sometimes  raising  slightly^  but  stamp- 
ing energetically  their  feet  into  the  sand  or  amongst  the 
stones  and  pebbles^  or  shaking  their  bent  heads  as  if  to 
their  own  rising  determinations. 

I  returned  to  the  sea-houses^  in  the  evenings  and  ob- 
served similar  signs  of  excitement  through  the  whole- 
village  :  in  addition  to  which,  a  little  crowd  attracted  my 
notice  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Mo£St's  house.  I  looked  on 
observantly.  Presently,  the  widow,  supported  by  some 
female  neighbours,  came  out,  and  took  their  way  to  the 
shingles.  The  crowd  of  men,  lads,  and  children  followed 
them.  I  did  not  stay  behind,  though  I  kept  my  distance^ 
AH  proceeded  towards  Lieutenant  Hood's  tower  —  Hood 
being  the  name  of  my  acquaintance  of  the  morning. 
Arrived  near  the  edge  of  the  fleep  and  wide  dry  fosse, 
lined  with  smooth  and  massive  mason-work,  which  en- 
compasses it,  and  cuts  off  ^  communication,  except  by  a 
movable  wooden  bridge,  from  the  main-land,  Mrs.  Moffit 
asked  to  speak  with  the  officer.  The  blockade-man  of 
whom  she  made  this  demand  disappeared,  without  a  word, 
through  a  low,  square  doorway,  into  the  tower. 

Lieutenant  Hood  soon  was  visible  at  the  same  spot. 
Mrs.  Moffit  required  to  know  what  decision  he  and  his 
brother  officers  had  come  to  upon  the  man  who  had  shot 
her  husband :  she  was  answered  carelessly,  and  a^  \i  «k     m 
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eiBe  of  BO  importance  were  in  discussion^  that  tiie  man's 
officers^  as  well  as  the  coroner's  jwy^  could  find  no  fault 
with  him.  He  was  not^  then^  to  be  given  up  for  ex- 
amination before  a  magistrate?  Flouting  the  idea^  the 
Lieutenant  retired;  and  with  an  expressively  mutter^ 
''  Very  well,"  from  almost  every  Kp,  Mrs.  Moffit,  her  com- 
panions and  followers,  slowly  returned  to  the  vills^e. 

Next  morning,  I  met  Lieut^iant  Hood  near  his  tower. 
He  saluted  me,  and  we  entered  into  conversation  :  of  coarse 
the  late  occurrences  formed  our  topic.  He  spoke  bluffly 
of  the  obstinacy  of  the  people  of  the  place,  and  assured  me 
diat,  the  night  before,  every  watch  on  the  coast,  up  and 
down,  for  miles,  had  been  overlooked  by  men  from  the 
village,  in  the  h(^pes,  he  believed,  of  finding  the  individual, 
who,  o»ly  in  obedience  to  orders,  had  been  unfortunate 
enough  to  shoot  the  old  smuggler.  ^  We  had  as  dose  an 
eye  upon  them  as  they  had  upon  us,"  he  continued,  *'  and 
were  prepared  for  any  foolish  violence  they  might  have  at- 
tempted ;  though,  as  we  knew  they  were  bent  on  only  a 
particular  business,  I  had  little  fear  of  disagreeable  results ; 
that  is,  of  being  compdled  to  do  my  duty  ;  for,  long  before 
they  stole  out  to  us,  the  man  in  question  had  been  stolen 
•ofi^  to  a  remote  point  of  the  costt,  for  peace-sake." 

'^  Do  you  widi  them  to  be  made  acquainted  with  this 
feet.?"  I  enquired. 

"  To  be  sure,  sir,**  he  answered,  '*^it  was  not  intended 
as  a  secret,  in  the  dayli^t,  this  morning ;  and  you  may 
do  some  good  by  hdping  to  spread  the  little  piece  of 
news.** 

We  parted,  and  I  availed  myself  of  the  permission  given 
me.  I  got  into  conversation  with  two  or  three  fishermen 
on  the  shingles,  and  told  them  what  I  had  just  heard. 
Others  came  up  while  I  spoke.  I  had  hoped  to  see  their 
excitement  allayed,  or  at  least  diverted  by  the  intelligence. 
'Such,  however,  was  not  the  case,  to  all  appearances.  On 
the  contrary,  I  dionght  their  brows  grew  blacker,  after 
their  first  surprise,  and  that  they  stealthily  glanced  at  each 
other  with  increased,  though  still  suppressed,  indignation. 
I  tried  to  make  it  appear  that  the  prompt  removal  from 
among  them  of  an  obnoxious  individual,  when  he  might 
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kave  been  continued  •&  hit  post^  «fter  tlie  decision  of  llie 
covoner's  jury^  was  a  proof  of  attentioiR  to  their  fed&igB, 
and  to  tliose  of  the  friends  of  the  deceased :  bat  the  men 
only  smiled  darkly^  or  shook  thcdr  heads ;  or  «onie  of  them^ 
^Sasimg  indiflference^  tniBed  of,  whislliiig^  to  look  idly 
upon  the  sea. 

Two  days  have  nnce  elipsed^  and^  to  my  view^  die  pas* 
mns  of  the  pee^e  seem  to  work  as  deeply  as  ever.  Old 
Moffit  is  not  yet  buried ;  and  our  maid  Lucy  informs  me 
liiat^  contrary  to  Entail  custom^  the  body  is  visited, 
hourly^  by  (arowds,  scnne  of  whom  are  strangers,  as  it  lies 
exposed  in  its  coffhn^  the  blood  ostentatiously  left  on  the 
articles  of  dress  stripped  off  it,  after  death.  I  can  also 
hear  allusions,  as  I  pass  along  Ae  street,  from  women  and 
children,  of  ^  what  a  funeral  he  is  to  have ;"  and  l^is 
moment,  three  ballad  singers  have  passed  our  windows, 
two  men  and  a  woman,  croaking  and  screaming  forth  a 
lamentable  mng  of  my  poor  (M  friend's  *'  murder,"  bur- 
dened with  hostiHty  and  curses  against  his  Majesty's  reve. 
nue  and  the  blockade  service. 

And  having  written  so  far,  dear  Graves,  I  send  you  off 
my  sheets,  for  your  edificatioD.  If  aaiy  thing  else  occur  of 
a  remarkable  nature,  you  shall  hear  of  it  quickly.  I  make 
no  theories  now. 


Your  letter,  in  acknowledgment  of  my  last  despatch,  has 
jt»t  come  to  hand.  So,  you  knew  of  our  little  row  here, 
almost  as  soon  as  you  had  an  account  of  it  from  me? 
And  of  all  people  in  the  world,  your  brollMT  ran  up  to 
town  with  the  outline  of  it  to  you,  before  posting  down  to 
us,  from  the  other  side  of  the  coast,  to  take  command  of 
lieutenant  Hood's  tower  ?  Well ;  I  do  drink  this  arrange- 
ment very  wise  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  made  it. 
As  long  as  Hood  remained  here,  either  he  or  our  fishermen 
(smugglers),  or  both,  must  have  been  in  danger  of  suffering 
or  committing  new  outrage. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  to  your  sea-brother, 
for  me.  Since  you  Kke  him,  so  I  am  sure  shall  I.  Let 
him  come ! 

This  is  the  faarth  day  after  old  Moffit's  dealYi*  aa^  ^* 
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though  the  people  do  not  look  as  angry  and  as  excited^  1 
helieve  they  still  indulge  some  wayward  plans  of  retaliation. 
I  have  a  second  time  met  Lieutenant  Hood,  and  he  seems 
of  my  opinion.  But  he  and  his  men^  he  adds,  are  on  their 
guard,  without  condescending,  however^  to  evince  any  con. 
sciousness  to  the  eyes  of  the  villagers.  He  also  says,  that 
whatever  may  be  die  popular  disposition  to  violence,  there 
is  little  fear  of  its  becoming  matured  into  acts  without  the 
presence,  or  at  least  the  proximity,  of  Lilly  White ;  and  the 
Lieutenant  has  been  authentically  advised  that  the  homely  and 
common-place  hero  mentioned  is  at  present  in  the  Channel^ 
watching  his  time  for  running  in  his  lugger.  We  shall  see» 
I  expect  a  call  from  your  brother  to-morrow. 


Mutford's  journal  may  here  be  interrupted  for  a  while. 
In  order  to  supply  information  where  he  could  only  make 
conjectuies,  pains  have  been  taken  to  induce  the  confidence 
of  individuals  of  the  humble  community  r^arding  whom 
he  has  been  writing ;  and  though  this  was  found  no  very 
easy  task,  yet,  in  the  first  instance,  much  of  the  following 
has  resulted  from  it. 

The  red-brick  houses  of  which  he  has  spoken  did  not 
present  to  the  eye  an  uniform  row.  Here  and  there,  between 
them,  appeared  very  poor  cottages,  built  of  wood,  and  co- 
vered with  tiles,  the  abodes  of  fishermen,  or  of  shopkeepers 
of  the  humblest  grade.  We  enter  one  of  those,  the  day 
after  Mutford  wrote  in  his  journal  the  last  extract  made 
from  it. 

It  is  a  fisherman's  house.  He  is  out  of  doors,  in  the 
Tap,  or  else  talking  with  some  neighbours  on  the  shingles. 
His  wife,  a  tall,  genteel.faced  woman,  of  a  tasty  style  of 
dress^  and  respectable  manners,  sits  at  her  geranium-shaded 
window,  wearing  spectacles,  diough  not  more  than  forty, 
to  assist  her  in  going  through  the  repairs  of  a  pile  of  tat. 
tered  and  torn  garments,  male  and  female,  and  all  belong- 
ing to  little  people,  which  lie  on  a  deal  table  before  her. 
Some  of  the  owners  of  them,  that  is,  four  or  five^  are 
scrambling,  and  rollitfg,  at  play,  on  the  tiled  floor  near  her 
feet ;  two  or  three  more,  of  riper  years,  are  running  in  and 
out  at  the  open  street  door  of  this^  the  only  si^ng  apart-< 
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tnent  of  her  house^  carrying  on  against  her  a  war  whidi 
some  recent  remonstrances  on  her  part  has  given  rise  to ; 
(Erne  pops  in  a  moment^  and  having  said — ''  Blow  you^  our 
mother !"  he  shoots  off  again ;  another  takes  his  place  to 
address  to  her  even  less  respectful  language ;  and  a  moment 
before  our  entrance^  she  had  just  sat  down  to  resume  her 
work^  aftar  pursuing  the  young  rebels  half  way  up  to  the 
Anchor^  with  the  handle  of  a  hair-broom  in  her  hand.  A 
few  more  of  her  fish-fed  offspring  are  disporting  themsdves 
by  the  edge  of  a  wide  ditch^  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street ;  and  at  each  frequent  splash  into  the  sedgy  water^ 
she  starts  Up  in  the  certainty  that  for  the  third  or  fourth 
time^  that  day^  she  shall  have  to  fly  out^  and  bring  home^ 
by  the  waistband  of  his  little  breeches^  or  by  the  skirts  of 
her  scanty  frock.  Watt,  or  Jane,  or  Georgy,  or  Jemima, 
soused  like  gumets.v 

And  all  this  while  she  contrives  to  join  in  the  convers- 
ation  of  three  friends,  who  sit  at  a  second  deal-table,  in 
the  opposite  comer  of  her  little  apartment,  drinking  brandy 
and  water,  with  which,  though  she  has  taken  out  no  licence, 
the  good  woman  caif  supply  them  at  will. 

One  of  these  persons  is  the  husband  of  the  poor  landlady 
of  whom  Mutford,  his  father,  and  sister  at  first  had  lodg. 
ings.  The  expression  of  the  man  s  face  is  disagreeably  sot- 
tish, his  frame  is  powerfully  and  symmetrically  knit,  his 
dandily-cut  dothes  are  worn  in  a  lazy  and  vulgar  manner; 
he  is  the  most  silent  of  the  party,  and  his  hoarse  and  croak- 
ing voice,  when  he  does  speak  a  few  sulky  words,  would 
induce  no  one  to  wish  him  less  taciturn. 

The  next  toper  is  a  young  man  of  an  agreeable  cast  of 
face,  with  great  earnestness  in  conversation,  to  which  a 
-stutter  gives  additional  expression.  He  drives  a  van,  of 
which  he  is  the  proprietor,  from  the  village  to  a  town  some 
dozen  miles  off;  and  he  just  drew  up  four  hours  ago  to  ask 
Missis  Simmons  for  one  glass  of  her  cheap  brandy,  when, 
finding  agreeable  company  under  her  roof,  he  was  tempted 
.  to  linger  a  little  while,  and  then  a  little  while  longer,  until, 
at  length,  here  he  is,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  his  van 
still  standing  at  her  door  utterly  neglected,  if  not  forgotten, 
4Uid  atanding  ft  dsAnce  of  standing  there  fox  ^et  vxkiOlCMr 
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hour  to  come^  and  then  of  beiog  driven  l»ck  to  its  died 
rather  than  upon  its  lawful  business  ^  Ae  day. 

The  third  of  Mrs.  Simmons's  guests,  under  the  rose,  is 
announceable  as  Butcher  Fell^  or  Preacher  Fdl^  iad^er- 
ently.  He  has  his  BiUe  by  hearty  bat  never  repeats  it  so 
perfectly  as  after  he  has  been  in  Mrs.  Simmons's  house,  or 
else  in  the  Tap  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time.  He  is  to  be 
encountered  every  Sunday  morning  at  six  or  seven  o'clock, 
on  the  road  to  a  near  village,  reverently  habited  in  blade 
dothes  and  t(yp-boots^  going  to  preach  to  a  little  primitive 
congregation  who  eagerly  expect  his  weekly  visit.  The  top- 
boots  have  been  redeemed  from  pledge  overnight,  out  of  the 
hands  of  Mrs.  Simmons,  or  some  other  accommodating 
neighbour,  who  has  had  possession  of  them  since  the  previous 
Monday  morning,  and  is  sure  to  see  their  faces  again  early 
upon  the  morrow.  A  well-featured  woman,  who  is  not  hk 
wife,  although  he  has  been  married  and  is  no  widower,, 
walira  by  his  side  on  these  occasions,  carrying  a  basket  filled 
with  edibles,  and  surmounted  by  a  black  bottle  or  two.  He 
eannot  rank  higher  than  as  the  third  or  fourth  rate  butcher 
of  the  village,  and,  now  sitting  befoi^  us^  wears  only  his 
greasy  hat,  his  blue  round  frodc,  and  a  pair  of  hea^^y  bu^ns. 

The  conversation  between  these  good  people  iiad  una- 
voidably commenced  wi^  the  one  great  absorbing  topic  of 
the  week,  namely,  the  dea^h  of  oLd.  Mas'r  Moffit;  and  ia 
the  &ee  range  of  its  discussion  was  comprdieRded  suffident 
abuse  of  men-of-war's  men,  officers  and  all,  and  of  every 
one  who  aided  and  abetted,  invented  and  upheld  them ; 
and  Mrs.  Simmons,  in  her  own  quiet  respectable  way,  took 
her  share  in  the  discourse,  for  she  had  her  reasons. 

Presently,  however.  Butcher  Feil  made  a  short  turn 
into  what  he  considered  psralld  grievances,  and  he  called 
certain  persons  and  personages  drones  <if  the  hive ;  and 
anon  hittitnted  a  happy  compariaoa  between  them  and  ike 
blockade-men ;  showing,  that  as  iSbe  latter  guarded  the 
waters  of  lhe  sea,  to  lunder  honest  peopfe  loom  getting 
now  and  then  -die  comfort  of  a  good  drop  of  cheap  liquor,. 
ftie  former  acted  ^  same  part  upon  ike  shores  of  the  wa- 
lers  of  fife;,  keeping  off  from  eiir  soids  llhe  nasnrishmeBt 
Aiy^  8tood BO  hradiin  need  of^  or  Ml  kmmgit  whsre  «»- 
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ksa  it  had  paid  a  duty^  and  a  tax,  and  a  tithe,  which  not 
only  made  it  too  dear  for  humble  purchasers^  but  had  the 
effect  of  adulterating  its  quality^  and  turning  it  into  a  de- 
leterious draught. 

The  young  van-drivor,  Bowen  by  name,  v^emently 
stuttered  out  his  more  than  acquiescence  in  this  reasonaiUe 
doctrine,  adding,  that  it  was  but  too  true,  ^^  every  word 
Cobbett  had  writ"  on  the  sul^ect,  in  his  book  called  the 
History  of  the  Beformation.  At  this  Butcher  Fell  took 
fire,  and  reprehended  Cobbett  as  a  story-telling  Fi^ist, 
quite  as  warmly  as  he  had  discountenanced  more  venerable 
individuals;  and  hence  grew  a  stormy  debate  between  the 
two  i^eakers. 

A  strainer  might  have  been  surprised  to  hear  the  preci« 
sion  with  which  Bowers  detailed,  notwithstanding  his  stut- 
ter and  the  force  added  to  it  by  Mrs.  Simmoas's  hospi. 
taHty,  the  state  of  churdi-property  before  the  Befarmation, 
and  in  particular  its  partial  aj^ropriation  to  the  poor,  so 
as  to  leave  pec^e  free  of  poor-rates-— all  conned  out  or 
Cobbett; — (it  may  be  noticed  that  the  volume  he  has 
written  on  these  matters  is  in  the  hands  of  many  a  village 
politician;)  but  Butdier  Fell,  his  incalculable  rancour 
against  the  name  of  Papist  having  fully  possessed  him^ 
would  take  nothing  on  the  authority  quoted;  would  not 
pennit  Cobbett  to  find  fault  with  any  thing  or  any  body  ; 
would  not  believe  a  word  out  of  his  mouth ;  and,  in  coo* 
sequence,  he  naturally  began  to  defend  whatever  that  well* 
known  writer  had  attacked,  and  thus  unsay,  <nie  after  the 
other,  his  own  recent  charges  against  the  established  re^ 
ligion  of  these  realms. 

The  dandy  sot  of  the  party  ww  appealed  to  by  hodi  the 
diq>utants.  He  indokntly  pronounced  the  whde  matter, 
^*  1^  one  side  and  the  t'other,  ganaBon,  and  aothing  else." 

*'  Ay,  Will  Brown,  to  you  it  be,  and  to  all  like  you, 
what  don't  believe  in  a  Ood,  or  in  a  devil,''  said  Batcher 
Fe»,  bitterly. 

''  FMadier  Fell,  yoa  he^lbol,  and  so  Aat'aat  an  end," 
reaiuned  Will  Brown ;  ''  wte  do  you  tbink  as  1r)  stop  \me 
liatenisg  to  yoor  puning,  purring,  fitm  ■mining  tili  night, 
f^om  night  to  moniin|ri^     I  «ay,  liifa's  %BlnQai^  ^ 
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4)0ttle  be  &s  empty  as  some  people's  heads;  leave  off,  Mas'r 
Bowers,  I  tell  you^  and  let's  think  of  business.  Miss's — 
where  be  Mardia  Huggett  staying  so  long  ?  Let  me  talk 
now,  Mas'r  FeU,  me  and  Miss's  Simmons,  together;  for 
I  be  ji^ered  if  I'll  stand  no  more  of  your  preaching — eh. 
Miss's?" 

"  Never  mind,  Mas'r  Brown,  Martha  won't  be  long 
behind  her  time,"  replied  Mrs.  Summons. 

'^  Then,  what's  that  you  was  a-saying.  Miss's,  about 
t'other  trade,  and  your  losses,  just  now  ?  Tell  us  that, 
while  we  be  .waiting  for  her." 

^*  Ah,  as  I'm  a  living  woman,  Mas'r  Brown,  sitting 
here>  before  you  this  precious  moment,  the  times  afore  the 
blockade-men  came  were  the  times  for  me,  and  all  of  us, 
as  you  know  very  well.  Long  life  to  Bonyparte,  and  I 
hope  we'll  see  him  again.  Many  a  Sunday,  on  my  way 
to  Mr.  Hugh's  chapel,  across  the  marshes,  I  knowed  where 
to  find  as  good  as  a  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  light  ar- 
ticles, made  up  so  nice  to  myhand  that  I  could  sit  out  the 
best  lecture  that  precious  man  ever  gave  us,  side  by  side 
with  Miss's  Turner  from  the  custom-house,  and  never 
afraid  as  what  she  could  guess  the  contents  of  my  pockets. 
No,  the  riding  officers  didn't  give  us  no  trouble  worth 
talking  of.  It's  these  men-o'- war's  men  what  keeps  us  as 
poor  as  we  are,  with  their  pistols  at  our  heads  every  hand's 
turn,  and  watching  us  so  close  that  there's  no  such  thing 
as  turning  an  honest  penny  for  ourselves  or  our  little  'uns. 
And  the  whole  world  will  never  make  roe  think  but  what 
it  was  one  of  'em,  dressed  up  like  a  gentleman's  servant, 
what  informed  against  me,  the  time  that  the  two  London 
men  walked  into  my  house,  in  the  middle  of  the  noon, 
day,  and  went  straight  to  every  hole  and  comer  where  I 
had  a  single  thing,  the  same  as  if  they  had  seen  me  going 
about  the  house  twenty  times — ^ah.  Will  Brown,  that  was 
Hne  day  I  broke;  .three  hundred  pounds'  worth  I  had  un- 
der the  roof,  and  in  my  pockets,  and  three  hundred  more 
they  fined  me.  But  here'^  Jaek  Simmons,  and  news  in 
his  face.  Well,  Mas'r  Simmons,"  -aa  her  thickset,  broad- 
shouldered  husband  entered>  somewhat  agitated^  (that  is, 
inhtm,)  ''  wliat'a  in  the  viiid  nowi" 
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**  Will  Brown/'  said  her  spouse^  '^  we're  a-going  to 
lose  the  man-o'-wiur's  man  afore  his  time  he  up  among  us." 

*'  What's  that?"  asked  Brown^  rousing  himself. 

*'  A  post-chaise  drove  up  to  the  Anchor^  as  I  came  by, 
and  a  new  Ueutenant  jumped  out  of  it  —  any  one  can  tell 
what's  that," 

'^  'Tis  easy  following  t'other^"  and  Brown  rdapsed  into 
his  indolent  manner. 

"  Not  so  far  as  he'll  go^"  ohserred  Mrs.  Sinmions ; 
^^  they  won't  leave  him  on  this  side  of  England." 

^'  He  can't  get  off  for  to-night^  at  any  rate,*'  resumed 
her  husband,  ''  and  so  let  the  old  man  be  earthed  at  once : 
that's  my  mind." 

*'  Where  be  th'e  friends  he'  expects  at  his  funeral,  Mas'r 
Simmons  ?"  demanded  the  smuggling  landlady ;  ^^  you 
know  the  evening  was  fixed  for  after  to-morrow,  and  fixed 
for  the  two  jobs  together,  and  so,  people  bayn't  at  hand." 

**  I'll  wait  till  Martha  Huggett  steps  in,  before  I  say 
my  mind,"  grumbled  Will  Brown,  *'  so,  there's  an  end  c«f 
that ;  and  they  swore  you.  Miss's  Simmons,  didn't  they, 
never  to  buy  or  sell  a  single  thing  that  hadn't  paid  the 
King's  duty  ?  "  he  continued,  alluding  to  the  story  of  her 
losses  which  Mrs.  Simmons  had  been  telling,  before  the 
appearance  of  her  husband. 

"  Me  and  Jack  Simmons  together,  Mas'r  Brown,  in  as 
hard  oath  as  ever  they  could  think  of." 

Brown  gave  a  chuckle,  though  a  lazy  and  sullen  one,  as 
he  helped  himself  to  a  proof  of  Mrs.  Simmons's  faithful 
observance  of  those  hard  oaths.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in 
her  indirect  avowal  of  deliberate  peijury,  there  was  not'  a 
shade  of  self-accusation,  nor  yet  of  bravado.  She  seemed 
to  have  lived  all  her  life  in  an  atmosphere  of  opinions 
which  attached  no  moral  guilt  to  the  act,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, regarded  it  as  one  of  the  inevitaUe,  matter-of-course 
occurrences  of  her  trade  ;  rather  disagreeable  and  incon- 
venient, to  be  sure,  but  that  was  not  her  fault,  but  the  sin 
o£  those  who  would  not  let  her  esm  her  bread  in  her  own 
way. 

"  Well,  here  be  Martha,  at  last,"  resumed  Brown;  tts 
the  person  he  spoke  of  came  in.    She  was  t  |px\  ^ 
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twenty-three,  not  tall,  WjaU-featored,  with  a  ruddy  com. 
'plexion,  her  figare  moxe  neat  (ahmst  genteel)  than  attrac 
tive,  in  a  certain  eense,  joid  her  attife  —  a  coloured  frock, 
a  second-hand  Uaok«ifli:  spencer,  nadicloae  straw >hoiinet — 
tidy  and  piecise.  The  moment  edie  stepped  orer  the 
threshold  of  the  door,  Martha  stopped  short,  and  cast 
TOiind  her  a  gfamoe  peculiarly  iobaemaiat  And  intelligent. 

'^  There  he  a  girl  can  hold  her  tongue,  if  need  he,"  con- 
iliraed  Will  Brown. 

'^  Good  evening,  MiisVi  SimTwons,*'  she  said,  ending  her 
•aomtiny ;  ^^  always  atitdiing  and  contri¥ing  £or  the  little 
'nns ;  I  wish  I  had  time  to  sit  down  with  you  and  patch 
a  hole  or  run  up  a  slit  in  one  of  those  tronserstor  frocks.; '^ 
:aad  «he  seated  herself.    . 

^  ^^  Obleeged  to  you,  all  ithe  aane^  ,B^y  .maid,"  relied  her 
tfindsd ;  ^'^  hard  at  fioik  dl(day,  I  iwanant }" 

'^  Till  a  moment  afore  I  wMppadup  rmy  bonnet  for  a 
TBn<to  see  you;  i£unilieB  ke^  4imning  down  to  us,  now, 
diay  after  day,  and  the  iarcai  ibe  never  out  'Of  the  fire,  in 
imr  house,  'tluit  it  hi^'t  in  imy  hrad." 

^^  Iffot  the  iQitly  0Be  yon  ha^  in  the  fire,  aid  girl,''  ob- 
fltpvod  Avown. 

^'  Hard  woA^  indaed,  Martha,''  assitimiBd  Mrs.  Sim- 
mons ;  ^^  but  it  pays  you ;  it  wiU  be  a  had  week  £»r  you, 
the  rest  'of  the  season,  fkhat  yaa.  dan't  dear  «a^  couple  of 
sovereigns,  /  know.** 

^^  Why,  yes,  Misa'a,  one  -meek  mitik  jmothec" 

^  To  say  nothing  of  t'other  teade,"  mumbled  Brawiu 

^^  Mas'r  Bfown,  yoa  be  a  &m1,  3  t^ymi/'  said  Maxtba, 
<^  and  of  an  odd  time  don't  Ji|^b%  koMr  what  you  'jse 
lua^g." 

^  Well,  any  maid,"  resumed  Mnu  Sionmms,.  with  a  sigh^ 
as  >ahe  made  several  attem^pts  to  thiead  her  needla,  in  Ihe 
wamaslag  ilwilaght;  ^^<not  a  §irl  ar  wioman  among  us 
makas  ^  clothes  tidiar  or  .niaar  «thaB  jwi^  and  that's  why 
yau  4feaerve  yioar  Iswe  BO»€ms^p»  a  weak,  Jfjny ;  -tluw^h 
dwtihalf  of  that  sdidom  aamaaiiBlD  ttbia  house  aow-a^ys, 
put  every  earthly  thing  together  that  Jack  and  myself  jcan 
dp ;  (his  AshiBg;,  and  my  going  lObQ  the  sea  with  iha  lady- 
Jbalh^v  Mid  the  add  lab,  mm  and  Ihei^  and  all  j;  ay^  not 
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forgetting  thripenoe  a  day  •etah,  mmed  by  W«tt  and  Jem, 
piokiiig  stones  in  Mas'r  Martin'fi  fields  j^-dhetspoke  of  two 
little  fellows  of  seven  and  m.,  'vfbo,  instead  4>f  %eing  at 
school^  or  in  any  oilier  situation^  for  impramiag  themselves^ 
-worked^  indeed,  under  the  Tigoaous  inq>ecti0ii^  the  f  aamer 
suMned,  <twelve  hours  a  day  for  sispence  ^hetween  them. 

"  Miss's,  you  be  talking  precious  nons'ns^^  said  Jai^ 
Simmavs,  as  he  taak  a  atzide  towards  Martha  Hnggett, 
from  ihe  middle  of  Hhe  iilad  «eor,  when  he  had  been 
standing  maadily,  hiBthands  thnMt  inta  tlie^okets<af  (Ins 
loose  trousers ;  "  and  more  than  that,  yoa  be  keeping 
Jiartha  hene,  fbom " 

'<  Me,  Mas'r  6imB»nsf"  imerroiitad  the  giri,  ''  nolMdy 
keeps  me  from  nothing ;"  and  she  turned  her  6ice  quitddy 
to  the  dank  ooiater,  in  idivch,  with  fais  head  resting  on  his 
hands,  upon  the  tafcle,  Preaebesr  Fdl  had  6dlen  fast  asleep. 

''  You  don't  know  him  ?  "  demanded  Simmons. 

^  Why,  it  be  eniy  MasTj*  EeZl^  ike  fnar  ataopid,  and  a- 
anoring,  tso,  or  gamg  Hd  begin." 

''  Oh,  only  he?  jbM's  lagfat  then,  of  he  was  ivaad 
awake,"  aesnmed  Mas^;  ^  and  juibady  ^ovwhead.  Miss's 
Sinnaaiis?" 

.jMifs*  finaanans  aaama  her  not* 

''  Where  be  Janei  "  sheiosthmBd,  ■wiiilif^her  fioend's 
eldest  danjg^itar,  a  gid«f  iaaateea. 

'^  Oat  hy  the  sea,  oanydng  baby,  lior  a  walk." 

''  Welllben;"MeiiSha:paaBBdmmgamt. 

''  Well  then,"  repealed  Jtaowa,  ^'rtkutebt  a  ww  liau. 
tenant  aome  io  Head's  itMaor,  old  prl,  aad  tfaad'a'or." 

"^  i^ot  tenDiQjht,"  aaid  Meetfrn  fibtnett. 

"  9}a-in<nroiw,  tfaen,  atJeHl'at." 

<^  No,  nor  to-morrow,  Masr  Brown." 

^MeryiweU:  'tis 91011 1  beUeae;  Imtavlwiaid  yen?" 

'^iThBiiedhreaaridaiB.  i  cme  mad  by  ihe  towec,  lar 
a  run,  cominglKre,-aiid<aKd  ^emametiBgionithe  dift;  aad 
abmiaat  tefaMl  Mmik  IblTs  4Mdge  ao  let  'am  )ias8  by, 
and  they  mOked  doae  aaaae,  aai  were  a  ariiriag*' 

'' Ittmt  <will  do,"  aaid  fiiBBBwaB. 

'^  ¥«,  if  aa-onersDw  eaeBnig  mnH  dm,  imrtead  ^  4ke 
•barTn^MnVMofit," 
H  2 
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'*  Ye  must  make  it  do^"  said  Martha. 

'^  Fraps — supposing  you  get  round  to  that  side,  after 
dark^  my  maid/'  observed  Simmons. 

^'  And  won't  I  ?  — but  who  is  to  give  the  word  to  the 
Rye  and  Hastings  men^  that  the  time's  changed  ?  They 
must  be  looked  after^  t'  other  way  from  round  by  that  side^ 
you  know." 

No  one  answered  her.  ^'  Mas'r  Bowers ! ''  she  went  on ; 
and  the  van  proprietor  started  in  his  chair,  and  opened  his 
blinking  eyeiS,  which  were  fast  foUowing  the  example  of 
Butcher  Fell's. 

^'  'Tisn't  the  first  time  you  met  us  all,  with  the  van, 
Mas'r  Bowers,  by  a  short  cut,  hard  by  the  Three  Williams, 
over  the  elift.'' 

^^  N — n — ^no ! "  assented  Bowers,  vehemently. 

'^  And  you  know  all  what's  in  the  wind  now  ?  " 

€c  Ye-^— " 

''  Yes,  to  be  sure  you  do.  Then  listen  to  me.  There's 
your  van,  again,  doing  nothing,  at  the  door,  and  you  a- 
helping  of  it,  going  a-sleep  at  that  table  ;  stir  yourself,  and 
idiip  it  off  towards  where  you  know ;  and  try  and  get  out 
one  word  among  the  people  what  be  a-comiing  to  see  us :  no 
one  will  never  suspect  nothing  of  you  no  more  than  of 
myself ;  you  follow  your  lawful  calling,  though  if  a  marked 
man  goes  that  road,  'twould  be  another  thing:  be  you 
moving,  yet?  I'll  be  round  lihat  side — the  t'other  from 
yours  ^ — afore  long,  and  see  some  one  what  often  paid  you 
for  a  job-^and  paid  you  well,  too." 

With  alacrity  of  limb,  though  tardy  expressions  of 
readiness.  Bowers  arose,  walked  pretty  steadily  out  of  the 
house,  moimted  his  van,  and  disappeared  with  it  from  the 
door. 

Martha  Huggett  then  shook  Butcher  Fell  by  the  shoulder, 
and  when  he  could  comprehend  her,  asked,  "  A-preaching 
as  usual,  to-morrow  morning,  Mas'r  Fell?" 

*'  The  Lord's  work—"  he  began :  she  interrupted  him 
to  say  that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  would  do  to  have 
the  friends  he  was  going  amongst  get  a  hint,  early  in  the 
morning,  and  he  was  appointed  to  speak  witih  them,  after 
JUt  before  his  sermon,  just  as  he  liked,  provided  he  would 
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\e  sure  to  speak  to  the  purpose.  He  accepted  the  mission. 
Martha  then  exhorted  him  to  get  up  and  go  home  and 
sleep^  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  early  rising.  This, 
advice  he  also  adopted^  and  was  stagg^ing  slightly  to  the 
door,  when  she  added^  **  The  two  jobs — remembo*  that,*' 
at  whidi  Preacher  Fell  sagely  nodded  his  head  and  de» 
parted. 

^^  Now,  you  and  I  be  ready  for  going  round  by  that 
side,  old  girl,"  muttered  Brown. 

'*  No,  Will,  we  bayn't — one  of  us,  at  least,"  answered 
Martha  Huggett  authoritatively. 

*'  And  which  of  us  be  that  one,  Martha  ?" 

*'  Me,  if  you  go ;  you,  if  I  go." 

*'  Meaning  that  you  won't  take  me  with  you  ?  " 

*^  Just  so." 

*'  And  why  won't  you  ?  " 

*^  Because  I  wun%  Will  Brown ;  and  for  two  reasons, 
besides :  I  don't  like  you  'nough  to  be  alone  with  you  out 
by  the  dift ;  and  though  you  mayn't  think  it,  Mas'r  Will, 
people  begins  to  ask  one  another  how  you  go  so  fine,  and 
keep  your  setters  and  your  gun,  and  give  your  mind  to 
nothing  but  brandy  and  water  in  Miss's  Simmons's  house, 
or  to  London  porter  at  the  Tap,  while  Miss's  Brown  hasn't 
over  and  above  too  much  in  her  own  house  at  home ;  and 
so.  Will,  I  don't  think  you  could  pass  the  men-o'.war's 
men,  going  round  to  that  side,  without  they  turning  to  look 
after  you ;  and  that's  why  you  can't  and  shan't  walk  at 
my  elbow  to-night,  when  so  much  is  at  bap-hazard,  and 
to  be  done,  if  ever  it  was  done,  on  the  sly." 

^^  Then  go  alone,  old  girl." 

^*  No,  I  wun't — not  that,  neither.  Jane  Simmons,"  as 
the  girl  entered  with  her  youngest  brother  asleep  in  her 
arms,  "  be  you  conung  out  for  a  walk  ?" 

^^  Which  way  ?  "  demanded  Jane,  interested. 

"  Why,  up  to  the  old  mill,  first,  suppose ;  and  then  by 
Mas'r  Yielding's  garden-wall,  you  know" — Jane  tittered 
— ^'  and  then,  any  where  at  ill,  home  again.  There -^ 
come  along — put  baby  in  Mother's  lap — there — Maa'r 
Brown,  you  may  walk  with  us  as  far  as  the  old  mill— no  one 
wfll  never  suspect  you,  so  far" — she  continued^ -vilo&i 
H   3 
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liim^— ^^  and  you;  can  gsre  die  word  to  the  folk  what  will 
he  waitings  for  it  tfa!eie>  about  thi8<  time,  just  to  keep  Jaue* 
ffiom  seeing  or  kewiiig  toa* much : — bo>  here  we  go;:''  — 
speaking  loud  again^  '^  Nigbt,  Miss's — ni^t,  Ma^'i:  Sim~ 
mons— 1'&  faring  Jane  home  safe  to  you/'  and  taking  the 
giril's  ann,  she  left  the  house,  obedi^itly  fiiUowed'  by  the 
lazily  striding  Brown. 

^^'  I  be  blowM,  Msb's,  but  that  'ere'  be  as  clever  a  hand 
as  any  what  Lilly  White  has  in  pay/'  efasenred  the  master 
oB  the  house  tv  hia  wife,  witdi  whom,  exoepting^  the  baby 
^nd  three  or  four  infants,  he  was  now  left  adone. 

^^'Tis  you  I  believe,  Mas's  Simmons,"  she  replied; 
"  and  nothing  in  this  world  will  never  make  me  think  but 
what  he  gives^  Martha  Hnggett  more  of  his-  mind,  ay,  and 
of  his  money,  too,  than  he  gives  to  any  other  body  among 
you." 

"  Well,  and  if  so,  she  earns  and  desemres  it.  I  be  not 
overusave  he  could  keep  up  f  oldier  trade  at  all.  without  the 
hd^  ef  some  one  like  her,  what  nobody  never  has  a. thought 
oj^  and  what  can  beat  the  oldest  of  us  at  doing,  a- tiling  on 
the  dy,  as  she  says  herself-  How  she;  manages  to  blind 
evicn  our  Jane,  Mass's,  for  as  nwny  times  aa  they  went  out 
toge&a: :  talking  to  hex  of  Bill  Yielding,,  and  all  that  'ere 
stnff,  to:  keep  her  head  at  work  on  its  own  account" 

**  And  donit  you;  like  the  girl,  Mas'r  Simmons^  for 
getting  Jane,  or  any  other  giBsfe  gial  at  hand^  to  go  out 
with  her,  just  to  hinder  any  one^ftonr  saying  that  she  met 
this  man  or  that  boy,  by  the  chft,.albBe?  Did  you  hear 
her  at  Will  Brown,  to^ni^t  .^  I  bar  biessed,  but  T  was 
glad  she  gave  it  t'him.  And  how-ni»iy.girla;ofhec  years, 
da  you  think,,  could  go  among  ipen;  andibeyB,  of  every  sort, 
and  at  all  hour?,  and  in  sdl  places;  and  keep  them  off,  and 
keep  her  own  character,  to  this-  pred»na  hour,  without  a. 
blemish,  Mas'r  Simmons  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know;  I'm  sure;  but  I  be  blow'd  if  you 
bayn't  be  going  to  talk  cruel  nona^ns,.  over  again,  Misa's>" 
answered  her.  haaband,  walking  out  oS  his  house  witii  his 
head  poked  down,  and  his  hand!  in  l»troaBefs  pocketsi*. 

Meantime,  Martha  Huggett,  Jane  Sinnnons,  and  Will 
Bipwn^  proceeded  from  the  sauside  down  towards  the 
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Tillage  where  dvpelt  Mutloxd^  lu»  ftLtboR  and  sister*  They 
paaeal  it^  contiiiued  a.  little  vna^  bgr  the  high  raai^  and.  thui 
over  paths  tiaxou^  fieldsy  toi  anethec  WUage^.  but  ai  modi 
ioaeikai  and  peomr  one;.  That,  idier  they,  dbaxed^  and  began 
to  ascend  »  nigged  and  impeefaetiy  sem  tBOck^.  apt  an:  xaak 
cultivated  hilli  ^v^ueh,  howevei),  was=  ooiwrediwitb  the^riioM^ 
tender  herbage  that  sheep  love^  and  that  makes  men  and 
women  love  to  eat  sheep^  because  they  have  loved  and  eaten 
it.  Upon  the  brow  of  this  hill  appealed  indistinctly — for 
it  was  now  as  dark  as  amoenless  summer  night  generally 
is — a  jumble  of  Zemins  of  an  oid  building; 

"  Up  with  yon,"  whispered  Martha-  to  BVown,  "  and  if 
you  find  all  right,  cry  out. to  us — ^  G^ls,  go  home !'  I 
must  bring  all  the  newa.I  can.with  me  where  I'm  going — 
Jane  and  I  will  stop  here  a  moment." 

He  parted  from  them.  "  1  wonder  where  Mas'r  Brown 
be  a-going  to,  now,  Jane,"  continued  Martha  to  her  com- 
panion, ^^  and  leave  us  standing  hewj-^on  nor  good, 
either  fbr  his-atlfi  or  poor  MMa  Brown,  1  vmn'anfr  r-— 
liiere^I  told  ynu  !"*^m  Btownfs^rignaiword^niet  her  ea»? 
— '^  I  be  Ueeead  asd  made  happy,  Jane,  if  he*  Ha-n't  come 
here  to  meet  Lucy  Peat,  or  one  of  her  likei  Come  idong; 
my  pretty  maiden,,  let's  mw  bade  by  Bill  Yielding^s." 

So  sayings,  Mwtha  caught^  Jene's-  handy  and  galloped 
with  her  down  the  hill,  both  laughing.  ]S«tracing  their 
steps^  t^ey  repassed  tiielittla  village^  andt  were  soon  tripping 
by  the  gardener  s,  Mas'r  Yielding.  Martha  stopped  at  lile 
open  door  of  the  eottftgei  and.  aaked,  '*  Btt  Bill  atr  home  ?  " 
though  she  weil  knevF  he' wasn't;  TU«  did  fither  oame  out, 
and  answened  hoc  ^^  Oh,  i^ery  well;  we  teiow  where  to 
find  him,  then,  up  the  cdift.  Let  he  and'  yo«  have  the  pif 
opm,  in  the:  gasden,  stenf  eleven>  ttMavnow'  ni^t,"  she 
whisperBd;     ^^  So^  niniAfarit;  JaneJ*' 

They  struck  aoRMB  ddde  andf  mamhes  stroi^t  for  tHa 
coast.  After  ascending  gradually^  t^e  land  flkttfflied,  and! 
the  fresk  bneeaae  on>  their  fiireiieaKie>  tdid  them-  ^at  they 
ware  near  die  edge;  ofi  "die.  didfe..  A,  &m  yead^  mere, 
strai^t  on,  bnmght  thenr  IKn  tite  path  by-  their  line,  and' 
now  the  girls  pursuing  it  faced  in  the  direction  wMtite^ 
Mutfovd  had  waihed;  m  descnbed  ia  Ms  JxiUvniV.         ^^^ 
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coarse  was,  however,  unvaryingly,  by  the  cliffs.  They 
saw  more  than  one  blockade-man,  pacing  slowly,  or  stand* 
ing  still,  upon  the  solitary  shingles  under  them,  and  passed 
more  than  one  upon  their  own  path ;  and  on  these  occa« 
sions  Martha  Huggett  contrived  to  be  talking  and  laughing 
girlishly  with  her  young  companion,  or  singing:— 

"  *Twa8  on  the  mom  of  sweet  May-day^ 
When  nature  painted  all  things  gay. 
Gave  birds  to  sing,  and  lambs  to  play. 

And  deck*d  the  meadows  fair  — 
Young  Jocky  with  the  mom  arose, 

And  tript  it  lightly  o*er  the  lawn ; 
The  youth  put  on  his  Sunday  clothes, 
For  Jenny  had  vow'd  away  to  run 
With  Jocky  to  the  fair ! 

For  Jenny  had  vow'd  away  to  run 
With  Jocky  to  the  fair ! !' 

They  walked  and  ran  a  good  distance,  ascending  and 
descending  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  cliff.  They  paused 
upon  the  verge  of  an  abrupt  chalk  pit,  of  which  the  depths 
were  hid  from  their  view,  owing  to  t|^e  inequality  of  the 
various  excavations, 

^^  I'll  try  for  him  here,  Jane,"  said  Martha:  ^' you 
stop  where  you  are,  as  the  path  is  not  easy,  and  you  don't 
know  it  as  well  as  I  do." 

*^  Why,  what  would  bring  him  ^own  there  ?"  demanded 
Jane. 

^^  I  think  he  heard  me  say  that  you  and  I  might  come 
so  far  for  a  run  to-night — so,  stand  still,  a  moment.'* 

She  ran  down  the  precipitous  side  of  the  first  excavation, 
digging  into  the  chalk  with  her  heels.  Jane  soon  lost  sight 
of  her,  as  she  continued  her  descent  to  the  depths  of  the 
pit.  Arrived  at  her  point,  Martha  stared  in  surprise  at  the 
young  carpenter  whom  Mutford  had  seen  on  the  shingles. 
He  was  the  only  person  visible. 

"  Only  you  here,  Sam  Geeson  t"  she  whispered. 

^^  Only  me,  old  girl ;  and  I  don't  think  you'll  see  any 
one  else  to-night :  Lilly  seems  as  if  he  were  going  to  be 
frightened  a  bit." 

^'  Any  sign  of  him  ? "  continued  Martha,  peering  in.^ 
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quisitively  at  the  8ea>  out  through  an  openuig  in  the  top 
line  of  the  chalk  pit. 

"  You'll  get  none>  now^"  replied  Geeson;  ^*  though  I 
do  think  I  saw  him  in  Ihe  fog,  ahout  two  hours  ago." 

^^  Let's  talk  to  him:"—- Martha  drew  some  tow  from 
her  pocket;  shook  spirits  of  turpentine  over  it^  out  of  a 
small  phial;  struck  a  light  in  a  little  tinder-hox ;  set  fire 
to  a  match^  and  touched  the  match  to  a  portion  of  the  tow^ 
which  she  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  pit. 

''  That  says  when"  she  resumed^  '^  and  this  will  say 
where,"  and  she  ignited  the  second  portion  of  the  tow. 
'^  And  now,  Sam,  good  night ;  and  don't  give  up  yet :  he 
may  slip  off  a  hoat  after  this." 

'^  But  I'  say,  Martha,"  growled  Sam,  in  a  way  which 
he  meant  to  he  coaxing. 

'^  And  what  do  you  say?"  She  was  hastening  up  the 
pit. 

"  You'll  stay  and  talk  a  hit,  won't  you,  now?" 

^'  All  nonsense,  Sam  Geeson,  with  me — and  I  've  told 
you  as  much  afore :  good  night>  and  mind  your  look-out.'^ 
And  she  was  soon  by>Jane's  side. 


Mutford  in  continuation* 

From  flome  place  I  do  not  know— 
■  I  .Nor  your  brother  Alexander  either,  dear  Graves, 
who  is  in  it  along  with  me.  And  we  are  prisoners,  closely 
watched,  though,  I  will  own,  not  badly  treated.  Nay,  / 
don't  care  how  long  they  hold  me  in  durance — provided 
they  have  kept  their  word  with  me  as  to  conveying  a  note 
to  my  father — so  pleasing,  so  soothing,  has  been  one  dr. 
cumstance  connected  with  my  loss  of  liberty.  And  I  be. 
lieve  in  my  heart,  that,  but  for  his  shame  and  impatience  of 
his  late  discomfiture,  and  his  ardour  to  be  again  engaged 
m  his  duties,  your  brother  could  pass  a  very  agreeable 
bondage  of  a  few  weeks  at  my  side ;  for  this  moment,  as 
1  glance  up  from  my  ¥rriting,  I  see  him  seated  in  the 
recess  of  an  old-fashioned  window,  smiling  and  chatting 
most  contentedly  with  one  of  our  hostesses,  or  gaolers,  or 
keepers — a  pretty  and  engaging  girl  of  eighteen  or  there- 
abouts.     Our  first  prison-house  has,  indeed,  \ieen  ot 
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imase  deaoriptioiu  But  da  1  not  latheBr  tantEdiie  you  ?  I 
hope  so.  And  to  make  amends,  you  shafl^httve  as  metkod>- 
idsd  an  ecsplan&tioiLAff  my  sense  oi.  order  and  of  evoits  in 
series  can>su|i|dy. 

In  the  twilight  o£  the'  eymiing  afisc  I  last  joumaiised 
for  youv  I  was  stsppiiig  out  of  ourfimiidisd  howse,  whoi 
a  young  namd.offiiBir  saet  me  at  the  door  and  enquii»d:£c»r 
myssif..  I  knew  him  at  onoe^.  though,  he  isi  not  a  hit  like 
you.  We  smiled  at  eaok  odier,  as  hepuibyoiir  note  into 
my.  harai';  and  diat  smile  went  &  goad-  wa^F^  in  breaking 
dowoi  the  hanisni  of  fonnality  between  u&  The  next 
moment  we  were  upstaiTS  wi^  my  father  and  Bessy, 
daimaints  upon  the  evening  ho^itaiiityi  a£  tbe  Iktteor ;  and 
mp  little:  sirter^  neooveraiig:  from^  a-  momentacy  fright, 
bustled  about  us  with  more  energy  antk^  gosid  Jiumour  than: 
she  ha&latsly  shown  to  her  own^fiaendi  exclusively^ 

I  do  like  him,  dear  Graves,  very  much:  he  seems  boro 
4md  informed;  for  his^most  maoily  and,  straightforward  pro- 
fenien^  andf  in  «iy  situation  of  soeiefey  moat  iaevitahly  be 
takcm  ar  an  exceiient  specimen  a0  it.  FEsnknese  withonEtf*. 
display,  without  as  much  as-  oaBscioKSDesB;.  bluntasas^ 
without  a  jot  of  rudeness;  Bat»TC>  without  a  jot  of  un- 
oouthness;  these  afle.hiB^nioaDe  oonsidGBable  characteristics^ 
discarnible  at^arglanoe-^  iivfitet-,  he  is  a  gentleman,  though 
nol;  of  a  coterie^  ai  coUiage,  or  it  akih*-rQom»  Then,  his 
humouv  is  hearl^-chaeiiii^  thou^  I. do* not.  xunembci  hi»f 
saying  one  joMi'  tfrtjq^.  as  Ihey  adi  xtrr:  it  <dieN»  his- own' 
heerl^.  and,  o£  ualuiaL  neoessii;^  the  heavts^  of  others  ;  and' 
ahiumgh  an  yoimg,^— -aeavce  tarant^^.I.skMdd  soppose^  and 
behjeye  I  h»ve  heard  yon^  say^ — tftsRK  yet  surnmnds  all. 
tlun,  bradq^  and:  kaeping  it  togethecv  s  salid  good  sense,  of 
wfaiehiBiaayi  of  my  aoquaintance  of  torible  histage  stand,  ini 
ntedk.  And^  hy  the  wi^,.  Grr»«s,.withi  diat:  g^ant,  tall>. 
syanetekal  figure  of  has,,  and  that  ingennoss  ^oiwing:  face, 
— ^hoir  lavishi  is  natuisa  to-  wme  at  her  ohildren.!) — I 
shooldi  caU^  Alexander  a  ff^Tigftmiifc  imradeKi  of  the  female 
peace  efl  heast  q£  tfaedrawiaiH'^Doiii,.  Mgrr  life  itpon  it,  he 
wenld  «Diiihilate^u»B  sons  of  StukaKini  half  an  evening. 

-^•ybviaee^we  mnstihave  ohattod  aad  laughed  to  some 
Pittpoee  oi«r  Bessy's  tosHiable^  scanti^  attended  as  it  was 


hy  oar  soiltsry  Lucy  Furt^  to-  lAow  cf  time  ani  oppoitwntljr 
f(»T  my  seeing  and'tiiinking'all*  tius  aiwut  the  zranrMqoniiM^ 
anee  70B  harre  intFoduosd'  t»  us.  Aiic^ixideed>.iim*didi;;. 
and  I  have netcknewn  even  my  ftuiiep  soi  checrfiil.  difl  Inn^c 
while. 

Wefl^  bat  afl  this  is  not  what  you  want ;-  or  do  JD  tkdnh 
yon  ignorant  of  the  i^tores  of  yoop  brotiBBR's  chnocter  ov- 
face^  down  to  the  present  hour  ?  FlUienoe  r  our  evemng  a 
<»nyer9Btion  ^d  not  dose  without  idlanon»  to  liie-  death  of 
old  Moffit ;  and  I  began  to  love  your  brotber  £arcandamiu. 
ing  heartily  the  ri^hnesB-  and  intcmpevance:  of  the  man- 
of-war's-man^  and  ihe  bung)hig»  biaflbesa  and  badness  o£; 
Hbod*s  d^ortment  on  ihe  oeeasioii^  at  the  snne  time  thatE 
he  hinted  good-humoured  yet  omxtemptnousr  dii^iiln  of  lhe> 
blockadis  service^  as  one  straaigu  aad'  unfit  for  people  ^riio 
had  at  least  seen  Algiers  in  a  seyenty-Hsur. 

The  interest  I  had  taken  in  the  recent  occanences 
prompted  me  to- express^  ind&ect]y>  a  hope  that  lieutenant. 
Ifood-  would^  not  remimi  lei^  in  hk  martalliMower .  Your 
brodier  blimtiy'  replied  that  he  had  asked  to.  be  left  in.  it 
for  that  night,  but  \7Ji^  surrender  it  nest  morning,,  and 
the  village  in  the  course  of  the  day.  '*  1  am  a©iry  he 
does  not  repair  to  his  new  station  without*  a moment^a 
delay,  if  it  were  possible,!'  your  brottera  omtinued,  "after 
what  has  happenec^^  and  sTnoe  the-  people  iMem  so  vagty. 
with  him. 

Here  ended  our  interview  for  the  nig^;  but  at  parting* 
Alexander  adked  me  to  dine  with  him  the  fk^wing  day, 
and  I  gladly  accepted  the  invitation^  aftai'g>Uincing  at  my 
father,  whose  approving  nod  as  weU  as  ranovatedr  appear- 
ance gave  warrant  fbr  the  unusual  indulgtnca 

Piroceeding  to  keep  my  appointment,  about^  five  o'clock, 
next  day,  I  could  not  &il  to  notice  among  the  viOagere 
the  same  subdued  poturbatibn  which  X  had  before  ob*- 
served,  and  have  mentioneti  to  you.  It  aliSKstraek  nut- 
that  the  usual  population  of  Ae  Httle>  piace- hacb  IsseiK:  iiii.  > 
creased  by  new  comers>  afl,  hewevez^  fishefni8%.  asiwas 
evident  by  iheir  blue  trousers  andJ  jaoheta>  their  best^in. 
honour — I  supposed,,  exclusivdy—- of  the  day,  Sunday. 

In  a  cirde^  within  the  circle  of  the  towei,  1  {oxm^^oxxr  - 
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brother :  I  gained  his  sitting-apartment,  after  crossing  the 
wooden  brieve  over  the  deep,  broad,  dry  fosse,  through  a 
kind  of  guard-room — a  semicircle,  where  his  men  sat 
on  forms  at  a  rough  deal-table,  some  mending  their  dothes^ 
some  furbishii^  their  pistols,  carbines,  or  cutlasses ;  and 
a  goodly  display  of  these  weapons  was  on  the  walls  over 
their  heads.  Again  they  eyed  me'  in  silence,  one  only 
ushering  me  to  his  officer,  with  a  word  and  a  bow ;  and 
again  their  appearance  and  manner,  now  added  to  by  their 
situation,  interested  me. 

I  was  not  sumptuously  entertained,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose, under  all  the  circumstances ;  yet  our  dinner  was  a 
good  English  one,  and  our  wines  not  to  be  found  fault  with. 
But,  in  truth,  we  wanted  little  else  than  one  another's  con. 
versation  to  pass  a  very  pleasant  evening, — or  part  of 
one,  I  should  have  said. 

The  sun  had  gone  down  an  hour,  when,  once  or  twice, 
your  brother  paused,  and  seemed  to  listen  with  some 
attention.  I  heard  a  dull  sullen  noise,  but  thought  it  the 
mixed  boom  and  clatter  of  the  sea  and  the  shingles,  coming 
up  to  us,  a  good  distance  from  the  beach,  to  the  hig^ 
ground  on  which  the  tower  stood,  and  again  deadened  by 
the  thickness  of  the  tower  s  walls. 

'^  No,"  said  Alexander,  smiling,  '*  I  know  all  modifica- 
tions of  sea  sounds  somewhat  better  than  you  can,  and  I 
swear  to  you  this  is  none  of  them :  it  comes  from  the 
village,  and  is  formed  of  human  voices." 

'^  What  can  it  be,  then  ?  Hood  has  long,  ago  removed 
himself  out  of  danger,*'  I  observed. 

''  I  hope  so ;  yet  I  have  suspected  that  he  seemed  half 
inclined,  at  our  parting,  to  linger  out  the  day,  if  not  the 
evening,  in  the  village,  perhaps  with  an  old  crony  or  two 
— Hollo!"  he  went  on,  sitting  upright,  and  brightening 
into  interest,  as,  along  with  the  repetition  of  the  distant 
and  disagreeable  noise,  a  woman  was  heard  talking  rapidly^ 
and  almost  in  screams,  outside  the  tower. 

The  man  who  had  conducted  me  in,  and  afterwards 
attended  table,  entered  in  some  agitation ;  and  to  a  chal- 
lenge from  his  officer  answered,  that  '^  a  girl  what  used  to 
make  up  things  for  Lieutenant  Hood"  was  abroad,  and 
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brought  word  that  Hood  had  not  left  the  village^  hut  had 
dined  with  fiiends  at  the  Anchor;  and  that  the  old 
smuggler's  funeral  passing  hy,  followed  hy  crowds  from 
all  parts^  and  himself  left  for  show  in  his  coffin^  the 
people  had  surrounded  the  inn^  and  were  now  calling  for 
Lieutenant  Hood^  and  groaning,  and  hissing  him^  men^ 
women,  and  children;  and,  in  fine,  Martha  Huggett 
earnestly  entreated  the  new  lieutenant  to  hasten  with  all 
his  force  to  the  Anchor,  and  hinder  mischief,  hefore  it  was 
too  late. 

Making  little  of  the  girl's  fuss,  and  of  the  whole  matter, 
and  soundly  rating  the  man  hefore  him  for  his  confused 
manner  and  story,  your  hrother  lost  not  a  moment,  how- 
ever, in  attending  to  this  appeal.  Hastily  putting  on  his 
cap,  after  a  word  to  his  tower's  crew,  he  was  wishing  me 
a  good  evening.  I  requested  to  he  allowed  to  accompany 
him.  He  hesitated,  and  spoke  of  prohahle  inconvenience 
to  me.  I  pressed  my  suit,  and  we  sallied  forth  together, 
followed  not  only  hy  all  of  our  present  garrison,  one  or  two 
excepted,  hut  at  a  distance,  and  gradually,  hy  all  the 
sentinels  from  the  tower  along  the  cHfis,  as  far  as  the  point 
which  I  have  hefore  described  to  you:  one  pistol  shot 
from  the  tower,  taken  up  and  repeated  by  them,  from  one 
to  another,  being  the  signal  to  summon  them  to  our  aid. 

Your  brother  scarce  spoke  a  word  on  our  way  to  the 
village ;  but  I  saw  it  was  not  because  he  was  off  his 
guard,  and  puzzled,  but  rather  because  he  was  deliberately 
making  up  his  mi^nd  to  the  course  best  to  be  pursued.  And 
at  another  look  at  him,  I  felt  I  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
his  impetuosity. 

We  were  within  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  scene  of 
disturbance.  Our  path  thither  was  down  the  rather 
abrupt  slope  of  the  lump  of  ground  upon  which  the  tower 
was  based,  then  by  the  edge  of  the  diminishing  diff,  and, 
lastly,  along  the  shingles,  gained  by  rude  steps,  of  which 
you  have  before  heard.  Not  an  individual  SD«t  us  in  our 
hasty  advance.  Even  Lieutenant  Hood's  laundress  had 
disappeared — Heaven  knows  on  what  business  of  her  own, 
though  lately  I  begin  to  suspect.    We  gidned  a  neat  nicsi 
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of  the  Anchor —  of  its  fronts  in  the  street.  Alexander 
lialted  his  men,  andleiakod  on:for  a  moment. 

A  fDrmidabie  ovowd,  indeed,  sonroanded  diie  inn^  rolling 
.round  dt  hy  a  passage  End  «  nacEowlane,  <at  either  side^  and 
douhtlefis  closing  agaiJOL,  at  itsjear.  W^omen  and  children 
flocked :iBt  the  skirts  of  the  throng;  hut  thejp'eat  nu^oiity 
were  ^men.  Your  hvother  and  I  jumped  «p(Ei  an  old  wall^ 
which  enablfid  ufi  to  look  down  .i^pon  them. 

In  the  oniddie  ^  Jlihe  maes  of  people  were  a  choeen 
number,  wearing  hlack-crape  hatbands.  Within  them, 
•agun,  stood  pedn^s  lialf  ^  dosssn,  hearing  Ibe  coffin  lof  old 
Moffi;t  uon  <th6ir  shonldeis;  hut  ^e  .coffin  twas  not  «^n,  4is 
Maai;ka  H^ggett. seemed  to  liaw intimated.  A  l^ndk  of 
^articles  of  dross  was  {heaped  upon  it,  howei7«r,  —  doubtless 
^e  mortally  stained  dothes  of  the  deeaased,  though  the 
inoroasing  darkness  did  not  allow  me  to  he  sure,  At  the 
moment. 

£very  tongue  oalled  out  the  name  of  H^od  >^  ^'  fiood ! 
Hood  J  to  join  the  funeral!  "  and  between  each  pause,  the 
groanings  and  .growlings  of  the  men,  and  the  fgurghng 
.duieks  of  some  wonoHen,  and  the  yelMiig^f  duldrai,  and 
even  the  barking  «nd  je^dngaf  dc^^  xnade  a  ^ik  idu>rus. 
I  felt,  and  fcxr  xa  iaatant  gave  a  thought  4o  the  learAil 
power  of  A  mob ;  although  this^  conqwred  :i»th  c^  mobs, 
was  insignificant  With  their 'Union  of  faajpose,  passion, 
«nd  welLmatuied  hoidly  strength^  I  fittw  itluU;  the  peoj^e 
before  ane  woce  akHe  to  demoiiah  the  poor  Anchor  imi,  ^d 
confound  its  very,  stones  unth  the.shiDi^  at  hand  -on  the 
.boach,  if  .they  oouM  in  no  other  wi^  :gr«tify  iheir  exas- 
peration, or  were  not  diverted  from  their  intcntiona. 

We  glaneed  iq>  at  the  windows  txf  .the  ihesieged  house  of 
entertainment.  The  ehutteffs  of  all  of  lliem  weie  olosed, 
as  was  the  substantial  haU-cbor.  But  stones  jmd  -other 
anissileB  had  fasen  htgaa  to  be  flung  at  rthe  'Sortaer  'before 
lonr  ATnvsHg  and  ^an  inipatiaaftt  knodang  at  ^the  latter  now 
rgradnally  iajcroasad  into  foriaiiB  thiBmaifg  -and  crashing. 

'^  litis  wan't  do/'  said  your  i>rether  to  <ne^— ^observe, 
though  liiase  paused  to 4eaonbe '^4iat  I  caw,  lae  JMd  not 
heen  looking  ^an  mare  than  luJf  a  iiQiBale,4ttd  I  'belieye 
that  few  of  the  crowd  as  yet  noticed  us, — "  this  won't  do  ; 
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they  must  be  stopped  directly.  What's  all  this^  lads?" 
he  caDed  out,  from  the  top  of  the  old  wall — every  eye 
.turned  to  him^  and  there  was  comparative  silence — '^  Stand 
still,  men-o'- war's  men,"  he  continued,  **  and  do  not  follow 
me — you  have  no  duty  before  you,  at  present: — tell  me, 
good  lads,  what's  Ihe  matter?" — Here  he  jumped  down, 
and  peaceably,  though  boldly,  approached  them. 

They  renewed  their  cries  for  '^  Hood  !  to  follow  in  the 
funeral  I" 

''  Is  that  all?  To  be  sure  he  will,  and  so  will  I,  and 
my  men  along  vnth  me :  Lieutenant  Hood  has  stopped  for 
the  purpose ;  and  where 's  the  poor  old  fellow's  wife  ?  I 
had  forgotten  a  message  to  her — where  is  she  ?  here  ?  "  he 
bustled  through  them,  towards  &e  coffin.  The  people  did 
not  oppose  him  ^  and  I  could  see,  from  my  high  position 
on  the  waQ,  only  one  discontented  brow  among  the  bearers 
of  the  corpse,  namely,  that  of  the  young  carpenter,  (now  in 
his  Sunday  attire,  like  the  rest,)  although  he  was  the  person 
who  pointed -out  Mis.  Moffit  to  your  brother,  saying,  in  a 
surly  voice,  ''  There  she  be." 

'^  And  I'm  glad  I've  met  her,^'  resumed  the  peace- 
maker :  ''  here,  Mrs.  Moffit,  is  a  slight  parting  gift  from  my 
.friend  Lieutenant  Hood,  with  his  sincere  regrets  for  what 
has  happened  i  and  allow  me  to  add  a  trifle  to  it ;  my  men 
ask  leave  to  do  the  same^  as  soon  they  have  finished  a  litffe 
subscription  between  them — pray  taie  it — or,  jour  friend 
here  will  hold  it  for  jou:"  he  forced  it  into  another 
soman's  hand.  "  We  are  indeed  all  very  sorry, — vejry 
sorry  that  our  strict  duty  will  now  and  then  get  us  into 
these  things  .J  but  I  say,  my  lads,  fiome  of  you  oujght  to  be 
a  bit  more  cautious  and  sfy,  or  not  so  obstinate,  you  know, 
— that  is'  if  ypu  will  be  sudi-cnrsed  rc^es — d'je  under- 
stand?"— he'SmSed  good-hnmouredlx,  and  many  of  the- 
rough-minded  fellowB  who  heard  him  seemed  amused  at 
liis  bhmdering  good-nature,  as  ihej  thonght. — ^  And  so, 
fall  back,  now,  from  the  door,  vnll  yon,  and  let  me  up  to 
tell  my  friend  what  you  want  bim  to  do :  we  will  be  down 
again  with  you,  arm  in  arm,  as  soon  as  you  get  the  old 
iK>y^  her^,  .under  we^,  in  good  order,  and,  as  I  said — fall 
l>ack,  niy  lad,  wori't  you?"  to  the  young  carpeivXiet,  ^^ 
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only  one  who  now  pertinaciously  obstructed  the  approach 
to  the  door: — ^^  as  I  said,  he  shall  have  a  guard  of  honour^ 
as  soon  as, — Then  you  won't?"  he  interrupted  him^lf 
again  to  expostulate  with  the  carpenter. 

^' No!  "was  the  only  reply,  extended  to  a  length  of 
growling  sound. 

'^  Is  this  fair,  lads  ?  "  appealed  Alexander  to  the  crowd. 

'^  Come  along,  Sam  Geeson,"  said  many  voices. 

^^  Do,  Sam — come  along,"  exhorted  a  girl,  advancing, 
and  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm.  To  my  edification  I 
recognised  our  maid-servant^  Lucy  Peat. 

'^  There  now — do — get  away  with  your  sweetheart," 
resumed  Alexander,  jokingly. 

^^  Sweetheart  ?  what's  that  to  you  if  she  be  ?  Ill  stand 
none  of  your  nons'ns,"  answered  Sam,  with  a  philosophical 
objection  to  be  spoken  kindly  to,  in  which  some  of  his  class 
are  proficients. 

'^  Come,  my  lad,  stand  back,"  pursued  Lieutenant 
Graves,  knocking  at  the  door:  — "  Mrs.  Mofiit,  won't  you 
and  your  friends  call  him  away  ?  " 

^'  Nons'ns,  I  say  again,"  repeated  Geeson;-*-^'  I  have  a 
right  to  stand  here,  and  you've  none  to  bid  me  go  along." 

Your  brother's  last  appeal  to  the  more  reasonable  had 
produced  some  effect,  reckoning  upon  which,  doubtiess,  he 
now  began  to  show  his  tusks.  ^'  Is  there  no  constable  here  ?  " 
be  demanded. 

*'  No  there  bayn't — do  you  take  him  for  a  fool  ?"  con- 
tinued Sam.  The  demand  was  repeated,  but  remained 
imanswered. 

''  Is  there  no  constable  here,  to  keep  the  King's  peace, 
I  ask  ?  "  Alexander's  voice  rose  high  : — ^'  we  have  enough 
to  keep  it  without  a  constable,"  pointing  to  his  men ;  '^  but 
is  there  no  constable  to  make  us  all  quiet  ?" 

"  There  be,  sir,"  answered  a  sad,  plaintive  voice,  from 
the  outskirts  of  the  crowd ;  '^  here  be  two  on  'em  ;  and  1 
be  beadle." 

'^  Then,  constables  and  beadle,  come  forward,  and  secure 
ihis  troublesome  chap." 

**  We  thought  to  do  our  duty  before,  sir,  but  they  used 
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threatening  language^"  answered  another  unaeen  pefson^ 
doubtkas  one  of  the  lukewarm  conatables. 

''D'you  hear  that?"  demanded  Sam  Geeaon,  with  a 
rude  laugh. 

''  Do  you  continue  to  refuse  me  free  approach  to  thia  • 
door  ?  "  questioned  your  brother. 

"  And  don't  you  know  ?  "  retorted  the  young  rioter. 

^'  Then^  here^  constables!" — and  with  the  promptness 
and  courage  of  a  young  lion^  Alexander  collared  Geeson, 
and  pushed  him  back  through  the  crowd. — ''  Make  way^ 
jads^"  he  cried^ — "  make  way  for  the  only  disturber  of  the 
peace  among  you  1  Constables^  your  duty !  men-o'-war's 
men^  stand  quiet  i  Mrs.  Moffit,  tell  your  friends  what's 
best  for  them  ! — Constables^  here  he's  for  you,  now^  ready 
to  your  hand— take  care  of  him!"  —  And  without  the 
sUghtest  resistance  from  the  law-fearing  though  law-break- 
ing crowds  the  young  carpenter  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
guardians  of  the  peace^  and  of  their  melancholy  beadle^  the 
most  grotesquely  clad  beadle  I  had  ever  seen.  Doubtless^ 
Alexander's  previous  appeals  to  them^  the  friendly  gifts  to 
Mrs.  Moffit,  and  the  promise  to  bestow  unusual  and  un. 
expected  honours  on  the  funeral  of  the  deceased^  to  say 
nothing  of  the  presence  of  the  men-o -war's  men^  had 
helped  to  calm  down  the  exasperation  of  the  generality  of 
the  people^  and  induced  them  to  accept  the  more  penitent 
attendance  of  Hood  upon  the  corpse  of  the  old  smuggler^ 
in  lieu  of  whatever  arbitrary  retaliation  had  been  in  store 
for  him.  I  must  add  that  Miss  Lucy  Peat  played^  with 
her  loud  gabble  and  expostulations  at  the  arrest  of  Geeson^ 
a  prominent  though  secondary  part  in  this  scene. 

Lieutenant  Graves  was  again  standing  at  the  inn-door  a 
few  seconds  afterwards^  and  again  knocking  loudly  for 
admission.  He  called  on  *'  the  friends  of  Mrs.  Moffit "  to 
pledge  themselves  to  await  peaceably  his  re-appearance  . 
with  Hood,  and  they  did  so.  The  landlady  of  the  Anchor 
then  cautiously  opened  the  door^  admitted  him^  and  dosed 
and  secured  it  again. 

He  did  not  make  his  appearance  as  soon  as  I  had  sus- 
pected>  and  mean^me  some  things  happened  that  drew  my 
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I  saw  about  a  doBen  lof  the  Isast  preposAessiiag;  of  the 
men  of  the  crowd  group  together  at  its  skirte  and  talk 
expresfiivelytpcdiitiBg  after  Geeaon  and  the  ccmstaUes.  The 
words  '^  the  cage "  caught  my  ear,  and  presently  they 
detached  themselveBj  followed  hy  seme  twenty  more^  from 
their  friends,  and  walked  hastily  up  the  street* 

At  ahout  the  mom^it  of  their  d^Mirture,  the  girl  Martha 
Huggett  approached  demurely  towards  tlie  Anchor,  from 
the  road  leadkig  to  the  isolated  group  of  houses  and 
cottages  in  one  of  which  I  liye.  ^  Whether  she  had  come 
upon  that  road  of  a  sudden,  from  some  path  to  the  cli£^ 
out  of  our  si^t;  I  leaye  hersdf  to  answer.  She  spoke  first 
with  those  of  the  crowd  whom  she*  met  first ;  then  she 
glided  imohtrusively  through  them,  aad  still  whispered 
something,  pointing  cautiously  along  the  Hue  of  the  coasL 
The  movemeirt  which  followed  surptised  me ;  and  I  reu 
memhered  at  that  moment  a  word  which  Lieutenaat  Hood 
had  tdd  me  about  Lilly  White  and  his  lugger;  One  by 
one,  or  two  by  two,  more  than  half  ci  those  ost^isibly 
assembled  to  do  honour  to  Mas'r  M<^^'s  fvmeral,  lounged 
off  the  way  Martha  Hu^ett  had  e(MBe,  and  at4i  tiam  of  the 
road  disappeared  from  yiew. 

Before  the  last  of  them  had  vami^Mdy  the  shutters  of 
one  of  the  ftont  windows  of  the  inn  opened^  and  I  p^oelyed 
your  brother  and  Hood  standing  at  liie  ^bfls^kplaii^  visible 
in  the  candlelight  at  their  badka  Hoodl  peintei  a&esr  the 
deserters,  and  seemed  to  impresa  somethiBg.  oag^ly  oa  his 
companion.  Alexander  threw  up  the  window,  and  aaked 
hastily,-—  ^^  Has  the  funerai  gooe  forward  without  us  ?  " 

Those  immediately  ahout  the  coffin  aBSWored^  Noi 
''  Then  where  have  tiiose  men  gone  ^'*  he  coalwtted — 
^'  What!  am  I  pUtyed  a  trick,  aft»^idl?" — and  he  dis- 
appeared with  Hood  fxxmi  the  window,  and  quickly  issued 
jutio  the  street. 

*^  Bury  the  old  man,  now,  in  your  own  way,,  and  no 
move  words  about  it ! "  he  said,  stendy: — ^'  I  r4>eat,  I  am 
sorry  for  his  death — but  bury  him — bury  him  1"  The 
remainder  of  the  people  mcn.>  woaoben,  and  children^,  moved 
olP  with  the  poor  handied^jdiout  eoarpse  of  my  pdite  old 
friend.  ^'  Follow  me,  lads ! " — to  his  stationary  and  pi^ient 
i22en~o''War's  men:-^'^  But  what's  to  do  now  ?" 


'  The  two  conitabfes  stumbled  bttck  towards  the  Anchor^  m 
fast  as'tfaieir  efierti  to  hold  Geieaon  between  them  permitted  s 
the  picturesque  beadlei  flooziBhing  a  very  curious  bad^i 
of  office^  was  ranning  on  much  faster  before  them«  Some 
of  those  who  had  stolen  away  to  rescue  the  young  (sar« 
penter  &Qowed;  and  two  gentlemen  on  horseback  trotted 
a£ter  them. 

^^  Beware  a  riot ! "  cried  the  foremost  horseman^  in  whom 
I  recogniEed  Earl  Lmtern ;  the  other  was  hb  son  George* 
^'  I  have  been  bai  tardily  informed  of  these  matters; 
bat  now  that  a  magistrate  w  here^  beware  a  riot^  I  say^ 
young  man,  aad  you,  £elk)ws,  who  piess  on  him«  Constabl^ 
back  widi  him  to  the  ca^" 

^  '^  will:  nerer  hold  him,  such  a  night  as  this  be,  mj 
Lord/'  replied  one  of  the  constables. 

"  Then,  sir,"  continued  the  magistrate,  addressing 
Alexander,  (the  Honourable  George  .^Jlen  had  intercepted 
the  stBl  affieted  Lucy  Peat,  and  was  whiq>ering  to  het^ 
at  hia  stirri^)  —  '^  d^n,  sir,  allow  me  to  call  on  you  for 
tem^Mcaary  asaiatanoey  in  the  name  of  the  King's  peace> 
partiicukisly  as  I  understand  that  't  is  you  have  a  charge 
against  this  foolish  lad." 

^^  What  am  I  to  do,  sir  ?  I  beg  pardon^  but  my  timV 
is  precious." 

'^  Keep  him  in  your  tower^  sir,  till  he  can  be  sent  to 
gaoL" 

^'  With  all  my  heart,  sir — ^hring  him  along,  lads,  conr 
ctables  and  sdl;  though — 'there — good  evening,  sir: 
-—  Mr.  M utford,"  as  he  passed  me,  "  good  evening  to 
ymi,  too,  at  last" 

*^  Let  me  see  it  out,"  I  pleaded,  and  kept  on  by  his 
fide* 

We  gahded  tiiie  steps  which  led  up  from  the  shingles  to 
the  path  to  the  tower.  There  Lieutenant  Graves  dietached 
half  of  his  men  along  the  sea's  edge,  and  they  parted  from 
us,  making  all  speeds  We  arrived,  witb  the  other  lialf, 
the  coDstaUes  and  Geeson,  al^  the  tower,  and  the  latter  was 
eonsl^aed  to  the  care  of  the  few  people  whom  its  com- 
iaander  had  leCt  to  hold  it  secure  in  his  absence.  Then  be 
ivighed  Hhe  c^oDyitablea  good  night,  and  biddi\x^  i&\e  'b^V'^^ 
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wlio  knew  best  "  the  path  to  the  Three  Williams"  lead 
the  way^  we  all  strack  direct  into  the  narrow  track  by  the 
cliff's  edge^  and  pushed  forward  at  a  trot. 

I  asked  what  was  the  matter^  notwithstanding  that  I 
had  my  own  suspicions. 

'^  The  admirable  rascals  !"  answered  your  brother:  *^  I 
do  believe  they  have  succeeded  in  as  well-planned  and  as- 
well-performed  a  scheme  as  rogues  and  smugglers  ever 
attempted !  Hood  is  sure  of  it.  But  we  shdl  see.  At 
present^  'tis  lost  time  talking.     We  shall  see !" 

"  Lugger,  standing  out  from  shore ! "  cried  our  guide, 
stopping  a  moment,  and  pointing  down  to  the  sea. 

"  It  is,  by  heavens  !  "  said  Alexander.  For  my  own 
part,  I  saw,  indeed,  a  dark  something  in  motion  on  the 
sea  below  us,  but  a  good  way  on.  '^  Steady,  lads,  and 
silence ;  we  may  meet  some  of  them  above ;  and  if  the 
rest  of  us  have  sense,  they  ought  to  surprise  some  more 
by  the  water's  edge  —  but  no,  confound  their  stupidity  I " 
we  heard  pistols  discharged  under  us  —  ^^  there 's  a  signal 
to  baffle  every  one  but  the  smugglers  —  ay,  themsdves 
who  make  it —  lubbers  !  that  couldn't  wait  for  a  short  shot 
and  dose  grappling  !     Up,  however  !  " 

We  continued  along  the  track  I  have  described  to  you, 
dear  Graves,  not  eventually  striking  a  little  inland,  how- 
ever, as  I  had  formerly  done.  Having  come  in  view  of 
the  bleak  and  round  summit  of  the  point,  we  proceeded  by 
the  very  high  cliffs  over  the  sea. 

*^  Three  Williams  a-head,"  said  our  guide,  pointing  to 
three  remarkable  tall  conical  piles  of  chalk,  which  shot  up 
to  the  levd  of  the  cliff  in  this  point,  from  its  base,  but 
without  touching  it. 

'^  Speak  lower,  and  a  sharp  look  out,"  answered  your 
brother.  The  man  gained  the  perfect  level  of  the  land  at 
the  cliff's  verge  before  us,  and  gave  another  announce- 
ment. 

"  Smu^lers  ahead,  but  making  off!" 

We  sprang  on,  and  quicldy  gaining  his  advantage  in 
podtion  over  us,  I  saw,  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
advance,  groups  of  dark  figures  hurrying  to  the  right,  in- 
land,   y^des  of  different  kinds,  carts,  light  and  heavy, 
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:gig8,  flies,  (and,  peradventure,  one  of  the  latter,  from  ita 
general  make  and  air,  in  the  distance,  might  have  had  the 
honour  to  he  whirled  off  by  two  steeds  called  ^'  Harris 
2ii88,"  and  '^  Polly,  Missis,")  were  in  rapid  motion  before 
them.  We  heard  no  sound  of  feet,  of  horses,  or  of 
wheels,  on  the  soft  but  elastic  and  almost  trackless  sward ; 
but  something  like  the  jingle  of  chain-harness  now  and 
then  struck  on  our  ears. 

"  Chase  them,  every  man ! "  was  your  brother's  com-^ 
mand,  instantly  given :    "  chase  them  I    at  least  to  the 
next  village,  or  until  they  quite  distance  you ;  and  look 
out  for  me,  hereabouts — perhaps  they  have  left  something 
<nr  some  one  behind ;  111  see." 

His  men  directly  left  us  alone,  running  in  the  track  of 
the  smugglers,  who  had  already  disappeared,  however, 
down  into  one  of  the  spacious  wild  valleys  formed  by  the 
inland  dipping  of  the  point. 

I  walked  with  Alexander,  still  by  the  cliffs,  to  the 
Three  Williams.  We  arrived  at  the  commencement  of  a 
very  precipitous  track,  beginning  at  their  verge,  and  wind, 
ing  zig-zag  down  the  nearly  perpendicular  face  of  the 
•chalky  precipice. 

''  This  is  the  spot  of  which  Hood  told  me,". said  your 
brother ;  "  and  here  they  not  only  work  their  tubs,  and 
x)ther  lighter  though  more  valuable  articles,  up  from  the 
beach,  with  ropes  and  huge  baskets,  but,  he  affirms,  come 
up  themselves,  with  great  loads  on  their  backs." 

*'  Impossible,"  I  observed,  *'  for  the  latter  achievement, 
lat  least ;  see,  diere  does  not  appear  a  stay  for  the  hand, 
scarce  a  spot  for  the  foot,  and  't  is  a  hundred  yards,  at  least, 
to  the  shingles." 

^^  Keep  your  eye  looking  down,"  he  resumed,  '^  and 
you  may  find  yourself  undeceived." 

''  How  ?  '*  I  asked,  following  his  advice. 

'^  Note  the  third  turn  that  the  track  takes,"  he  whis- 
pered :  ^'  does  nothing  (lie  on  your  breast,  but  still  look 
close,) — does  nothing  stir  over  it?" 

Thus  instructed,  my  eyes  sharpened,  and  I  certainly 
■«aw  something  move  cautiously  ipward. 

."  And  'tis  A  woman,  too/'  he  continued,  "  asv^  ^^tf 
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tsm  glad  to  be  saved  from  what,  perhaps,  my  duty  mutl 
iiave  told  me  to  do^  hard  it  been  a  man ;  don't  you  notioe 
4lie  dress  ?  a  bonnet  and  a  black  spencer}" 

*'  No,"  I  refilied^  "  there  my  optical  powers  fail  me. 
But  the  person,  whoever  it  is,  seems  now  stationary." 

^^  Yes ;  I  understand,  ^e  has  been  vent  up  from  the 
rascals  bdow  to  see  how  matters  go  on  here,  and  now 
know,  by  the  silence,  that  all  is  well,  or,  at  least,  pretty 
^irell.  And  that  tells  badly,  too,  for  my  men  on  the  beach. 
They  have  been  either  beaten  back,  or  eluded :  the  latter, 
t  think  ;  nay,  any  tiling  else  is  impossible.  And  see ;  the 
petticoat  scout  now  returns  to  make  her  report." 

The  figure  was  indeed  quickly  descending,  and  soon  faded 
&om  our  eyes. 

*'  WeU,"  I  resumed,  after  rather  a  long  pause  between 
us,  during  which  I  am  sure  we  were  thii^ng  of  very 
different  matters,  ''  \  is  worth  any  thing  at  all  to  be  here, 
at  this  hour,  Ipng  on  our  chins  on  this  fine  pvecipice 
-over  the  sea,  with  a  gusty  breeze  around  us,  unsown  in 
the  flat  world  of  villages  and  towns  below,  and  iSie  8ea-*binls, 
that  your  moi's  pistc^s  have  frightened  from  their  sleep, 
flitting  and  sweeping  like  birds  in  dreams,  hatf-way  from 
us  to  the  sea,  and  the  mysterious  sea  itedf  woiking  and 
throeing  away,  away,  without  sovnd  or  sq^fcrent  motion, 
but  still  in  its  endless  labour, — in  the  poooksa  «id  starless 
dark,  we  can't  tell  where,  or  how,  or  why,  or " 

«  Stop — I  beg  your  pardon — that's  aH  very  pretty,  but 
I  think  I  see  a  rope  over  the  chff,"  interrupted  your  bro- 
ther ;  '^  all  very  pretty,  I  say ;  only,  mex  since  I  :beeame 
d&iddbipman,  with  more  ^rf*  the  sea,  and  aU  about  it,  than 
you  can  now  enjoy,  to  contemplate  at  my  leisure,  I  have 
dten  preferred  my  hammock —  I H  read  it  with  you,  any^ 
day  you  like,"  he  continued,  ris^ ;  **  now  I  wapt  to  look 
at  this  — ay,  I  thought  so  \  some  of  their  tackle  left  be- 
hind—see!" 

I  followed  him  a  few  paoes«  He  had  in  his  hand  a 
thick  rope,  which  was  secured  in  the  soil  at  our  feet  by 
iron  hooks,  and  which  fell  tight  over  tite  edge  of  the  -diff  : 
^  and  there  *s  another,*'  he  continued,  pointing  a  few  yards 
4>]iward,  ^  and  are  botii  laden^  ex  emptjr  ?  let^e  try :  a 
Aandj  here  J" 
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I  grasped  the  first  disoovered  rope  widi  him,  and  we  ke- 
gan  t9  puU  at  it  tagether  mi^t  and  main.  We  sucoeeied 
in  getting  up  a  iem  ctMsz  hot  while  afl  my  strength  was 
iavi^ed  upon  a  jrenewed  efibrt,  I  suddenly  fdt  my  amis  «e- 
eared  by  two  men  at  least,  and  at  the  same  time  I  knew 
that  my  fiiend  behind  me  could  ejaculate,  mid  — heaiven 
foi^ve  him — imprecate  a  Httle,as  he  did,  only  because  he 
was  treated  in  the  same  miceremonious  way. 

'*  Want  to  know  as  what  the  baskets  be  loaded  or  empty, 
lieutenant?''  demanded  a  strange  and  deep  voice,  tfaougli 
not  an  ill-tempered  ene ;  '^  try,  then,  you  and  yaour  friend 
Mr.  Mutford  !"  And  while  we  manfufiy  and  vainly  ve^- 
sisted,  dear  CSraves,  as  men,  and  vain  ones  might,  I  caU 
earth  and  sea  to  witness  that  we  were  forced  separately 
into  the  separate  baskets  at  the  ends  of  the  two  ropes, 
which  our  accommodating  eavesdroppers  promptly  hanled 
op  to  the  tableland,  dropped  i^ithont  an  apology  down 
the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  permitted  to  descend,  cautignsly 
and  providently,  to  save  us,  I  suppose,  from  chance  bidets 
against  the  chalk  (now  hard  enoogh,  notwithstanding  my 
ibrmer  poetical  objections).  And  so,  dtmu  and  dk>wn  we 
swung:  we,  I  own ;  f or  I  have  season  to  know  that  yoar 
brother  accompanied  me,  at  a  little  distance,  in  his  >o«m 
particular  basket,  though,  at  die  time,  I  own  I  did  not  see 
iiim  ;  no,  nor  tUnk  of  him  eUher^iior  scarcely  care.fdiout 
him ;  my  ddef  solicitude  being  exercised  in  clinging  dose 
to  the  rope  of  my  personal  destiny,  keeping  myself  steady 
in  my  aerial  baric  of  osier,  and  petkioning  Heaven,  that, 
as  I  rested  an  instant  on  a  frsdi  projection,  or  slid  down 
an  inward  curving  of  the  snmggkr'B  deqierate  track,  or 
swung  at  the  mercy  of  my  guardian  angel's  and  of  dieir 
hands,  I  might  not  become  shin^^e-material,  or,  at  tbe 
best,  a  morsel  of  breakfast  for  the  next  shwe-explorii^ 
young  shark. 

Let  me  not  boast.  I  had  not  my  presence  of  mind  at 
hand  at  the  moment  that  I  must  have  safely -toudied  the 
beadi ;  and  nothing  do  I  xemember  till  I  found  myself 
dose  by  your  broths,  hurried  onward  hy  the  sea's  edge. 
I  believe  the  considerate  scoundrels  had  snared  to&id 
its  way  down  my  throat  avdrop  or  two  of  brandy.  (>»» 
I  4  ^-"^^ 
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tainly^  though  my  ideas  continued  a  little  confused^  my 
bodily  strength  became  recruited;  not  sufficiently^  how- 
eyer,  to  even  attempt  to  resist  the  over-mastering  force 
which  hurried  me  along^  ankle  deep  in  the  shingles  at  one 
moment^  at  the  next  running  over  the  smooth^  cool  sand  ; 
and  it  appeared  that  your  brother  was  equally  incompe- 
tent to  control  his  involuntary  motion. 

''  What  do  you  want  ?  "  I  heard  him  ask. 

'^  Mean  you  no  harm^  Lieutenant/'  some  one  answered 
him ;  ^^  and  all  we  want  is  Sam  Greeson^  out  of  your 
tower^  38.,  to  let  him  go  to  work  for  his  old  mother  to- 
morrow morning.'' 

"  He  shall  stay  there  till  he  is  removed  to  — -.  gaol," 
replied  Alexander. 

"  We  11  see,  sir,"  croaked  a  second  voice^  though  still 
not  savagely  ;  and  they  continued  to  he^  us  along. 

*^  Have  a  care  what  you  are  about,"  resumed  Lieutenant 
Graves,  ^'  my  men  will  meet  you  here." 

'^  Never  fear,  sir,"  returned  the  first  speaker. 

^^  The  scoundrels  !  have  they  run  from  you  }  " 

^^  Didn't  say  that.  Lieutenant ;  but  the  coast  be  clear,  at 
any  rate.  Have  you  never  in  your  life  followed  a  false 
chase  yourself,  sir  }  " 

Alexander  allowed  an  impatient  and  bitter  ejaculation  to 
escape  him.     There  was  a  pause  —  I  mean  in  speaking, 
^  only ;  and  I  ventured  to  ask,  —  "  And  what  have  /  done  ? 
what  do  you  want  of  m«?" 

''  You,  sir  }  Nothing  at  all ;  only,  as  it  happens  you 
be  the  Lieutenant's  friend,  by  his  side  when  we  bor- 
rowed him,  we  want  to  keep  you  and  him  together,  don't 
yoQ  see,  just  to  keep  you  from,  not  remembering  to  tell 
people  where  he  might  be  founds  supposing  you  to  have 
your  own  way,  you  know." 

''  Oh,  I  know,"  I  said ;  and  on  still  they  forced  us, 
no  matter  how  gently,  until  at  length  we  stopped  at  a 
point  at  the  base  of  the  bare  cliff,  where  rude  steps  —  per- 
haps twenty  of  them,  —  ascended  to  a  yawning  orifice, 
some  ten  feet  high,  and  six  broad.  The  tide  was  only  be. 
ginning  to  come  in ;  otherwise  we  could  not  have  gained 
this  spot :  for,  dark  as  it  was^  I  saw  the  damp  mark  of 
Ju^h"  water  more  tiian  half  way  ^p  the  steps. 
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We  ascended  to  the  opening  of  the  cave^  -—as  such  it 
^  proved  to  be>  though  an  artificial  one.  We  first  entered 
an  outward  chamher^  or^  if  you  like^  ante-room^  lower 
-  than  the  height  of  the  entrance.  Here  all  was  pitchy 
darkness.  A  light  gleamed  further  inward ;  and  a  man^ 
who^  I  presume^  had  expected  us^  presently  appeared 
standing  in  a  kind  of  archway^  a  lantern  in  his  hand. 
Oheying  some  friendly  hints^  we  approached  him^  and  he 
ushered  us^  through  the  archway^  into  a  rather  spacious 
and  lofty  apartment.  I  do  not  say  that  it  was  of  any  par- 
ticular form^  square^  or  rounds  or  ohlong^  or  that  its  ceil, 
ing  was  flat,  or  coved ;  it  hore,  however,  at  a  glance,  the 
features  of  a  handicraft  excavation,  or,  at  least,  of  ,a  na. 
tural  one  much  modified,  if  not  enlarged.  There  were 
recesses,  shaped  into  shelves,  around  its  walls,  if  so  they 
are  to  he  called :  there  were  others,  with  a  seat  left,  cer. 
tainly  for  resting  the  limhs ;  and  there  was  a  large  flat 
platform  in  ahout  the  middle  of  the  chamber,  apparently 
to  serve  as  a  bed,  with  or  without  other  appurtenances. 
Moreover,  I  descried  hundreds  of  inscriptions  on  the  sides 
of  the  sea-cavern ;  some,  names  only ;  others,  more  pro- 
fuse effusions,  yet  to  be  deciphered,  and  comprehended, 
and  admired. 

"  What  thieves*  den  is  this  ?"  asked  Alexander,  of  the 
only  man  who  now  visibly  attended  on  us. 

"  Never  heard  of  Arthur's  hole,  sir  V*  demanded  the 
fellow,  in  return,  touching  his  hat  quite  obsequiously,  and 
smiling.  Your  brother  impatiently  answered  that  he  had 
not ;  1,  that  I  had ;  as,  indeed,  the  local  fame  of  the  place 
did  not  fail  to  reach  my  ears  during  my  gossiping  enquiries 
at  the  village,  after  every  thing,  of  every  body ;  Uiough 
this  was  my  first  visit  to  Arthur's  hole.  And.  I  proceeded 
to  enquire  if  it  had  not  been  made  a  good  while  since  by 
an  eccentric  clergyman,  whom  some  people  considered  a 
little  mad,  partly  to  serve  himself  as  a  retreat  from  the 
world,  partly  to  hold  out  a  chance  refuge  to  the  crews  of 
ships  which  might  be  wrecked  on  that  dangerous  point  of 
the  coast  ? 

"  All  right,  what  I  said,"  the  man  observed  ;  ^^  and  it 
was  hard  to  tell  if  it  had  ever  done  any  ship'a  crew  au^ 
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good,  during  ike  hie  (o£  its  ovnier^  though  here  he  used  to 
mt,  every  stonny  nighty  showing  as  iosBch :  li^t^  seaward^ 
w  snight  he  Been  a  good  way  off:  lately,  however,  to  our 
ibfininactt's  awn  knowledge,  the  erew  of  the  Lard  Cran. 
■km,  jui  £ast«.Indiainan,  wiould  have  peiished  Xo  a  man, 
ibut  that  Azdmr's  hole  was  at  hand  when  she  struck ;  in 
.iMBt,  her  bowsprit  had  run  into  the  outward  mouth  of  the 
vcKcaTation,  and  thus  many  hands  were  enayed  to  jump  on 
the  floor,  absoad,  and  seemre  her  cable ;  otherwise  the  poor 
•people  of  the  coast  nsjg^t  hsve  witnessed  as  fine  a  wreck 
4B  the  winds  and  w»ves  ever  sent  them.'' 

^'  And  was  it  known  what  >causes  had  driven  the  reve. 
send  Arthur  to  Hve  alone  in  the  cave  ? "  I  went  lon  to 
Ask,  while  your  brother  flung  himadf,  sitting,  into  a  recess. 

I  iwas  answered  that  he  did  not  always  live  hare,  but 
-«Bly  on  vsery  ^tcmny  nights,  at  home  or  ahsoad,  as  it  hap- 
pened. 

'^  What  did  that  nwan?" 

^  Why,  when  he  thought  the  wsnd  wbs  high  enough  on 
the  sea  to  dri^fe  In  a  diip  or  m  boat,  he  caaie  to  ins  cavern 
to  try  and  do  good,  though  it  mi^^  be  a  cahn  at  home ; 
«nd  just  as  often,  a  stoim  at  home  sent  him  here,  fur 
weather  or  foul,  for  peace-sake."  Still  I  pzeseed  for  an 
explanation,  and  the  fellow  added,  wtAt  a  grin,  that  the 
poor  parson  used  to  have  a  wife  -at  home. 

Lieutenant  Graves  changed  the  eomcnatioa  by  de. 
manding  if  his  friend  and  fannself  were  to  be  detained  in 
this  place  ? 

He  was  told  that  young  Sam  Geeson,  the  carpenter,  had 
a  good  many  relations  and  friends,  wad  that  they  would  be 
Tery  much  obliged  if  the  Lieutenant  relented  a  little  to- 
wards him. 

And  who  dared  to  keep  him,  Alexander,  a  prisoner  in 
Arthur's  hole,  provided  he  did  not  rdent  ^ 

Every  one  would  be  florry  to  do  a«iy  such  thing ;  and 
yet,  abundance  of  those  friends  and  lelations  waited  in  the 
outer  room  to  strike  a  bargain  with  the  Lieutenant ;  and  if 
that  bargain  were  not  quickly  entered  into,  the  sea  itself 
would  then  dare  to  hinder  us  &om  getting  home  for  the 
icigYst:  though  it  was  only  to  say  that  Sam  wna^ee,  and 
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we  migfat  all  leave  Arlhur'B  hole  witli  scuroe  wl  wet  shoe^ 
as  tlie  -tide  had  only  just  begun  to  tastk, 

'^  Go  oat  to  yonr  eousma  and  farotha>-w<»rthie8/'  said 
Alexander  ;  and  when  our  attendasMt  had  obeyed  his  oon^ 
mancl,  he  asked  my  opinion  of  what  was  to  be  done,  fint 
givinj^liiB  own  views. 

'^  I  have  no  gseat  qnanrei  with  this  Sam  Geeson,"  he  said^ 
^'mnd  dan't  see  that  he;has  done  mui^,  affew  all,  ia  get  into 
die  dofches  of  die  law,  and  have  4us  stapidity  magnified 
to  something  enormous :  so,  on  that  ^Moount  I  feel  little 
«eal  to  hold  him  in  drnvaee  in  my  marteUo.4ower,  parti- 
cniarly  as  he  retaliktes  by  lieq»ing  .me,  and  y<m  along  with 
me  in  Arthur's  hole.  But  h»e  is  my  difficulty.  Sam 
win  be  connected,  lig^t  t)r  wrong,  with  the  smuggling  ad- 
ventures of  this  ni^t ;  and  if  I  send  woid  to  the  tower  to 
have  him  shoved  acioss  the  bridge^  £^  may  say  thi^  I 
liberated  a  smugg^  out  of  fear  for  myself." 

^  And  that,  while  a  huge  falsehood  would  not  eventually 
msrm  you,'*  I  lej^ed.  ^^  Cannot  you  anra^e  the  matter 
thus?  Let  the  law  have  him,  2^  chaige  what  it  likes 
sigalnst  him,  but  do  you  MH  to  supjMNt  that  d»arge,  and 
Sam  must  be  enlaiged." 

^  And  promise  to  that  efifect  to  &ose  smugglevs  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  at  onoe ;  to  guard  against  waitiiig  .the  tide's 
leisure  for  an  escape  ^Eram  this  den.** 

^^  I  should  stiH  leave  nysdf  open  to  die  aocusatien  of 
compromising  my  duty,"  leplied  your  'brother  ;  ''  but  let 
ns  see.  My  friends  at  the  helm,  in  Ijondca^  are  Mnd  as^ 
2we£[  as  able  friends  •i—  I  will  wiite  to  thcHy  plainly  stating 
the  whole  affair  ;  a&d  I  make  no  dcmbt  that  some  appre- 
heiudons  fsr  my  perscHiai  safety,  as  well  as  for  yours,  in 
the  same  trap  with  ae,  said  on  my  accouni^  wiH  urge 
them  to  give  me  pennisffion  (to  adopt  the  x^ourse  you 
suggest:  meantime,  until  an  answtf  andves  to  my  letter, 
1  csn  go  very  neur  pledging  my  winrd  to  Mast^  Geeson's 
fiiends  and  relatiens,  Ibat,  although  I  allow  liim  to  be  pa- 
nded  beStnie  a  magistrate,  he  ihiA  encouaicf  no  psosecu- 
tion  at  my  hands." 

,1  applauded  idiis  coume  as  the  veiy  best  to  be  taken, 
tmdar  the  ekcumetaiieeB.     Your  biothfic  fwilkOL  m  «ax 
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gaoler^  and  signified  it  to  bim.  The  man  again  withdrew 
into  the  outer  chamber  of  the  excavation ;  again  appeared 
before  ns,  and  announced  that  all  was  rights  provided  the 
Lieutenant  gave  the  promise  in  writing.  After  a  moment^s 
<lemur^  Alexander  consented.  The  sole  question  then  was 
about  pen^  ink^  and  paper ;  and  the  tide^  raising  its  voice 
among  the  nests  of  black  rocks  a  short  distance  from  Ar- 
thur's hole,  began  to  warn  us  that  it  was  time  to  go  and 
iseek  those  articles  somewhere  else,  since  they  did  not  seem 
at  hand  where  we  were. 

Your  brother,  innocently  enough,  I  thought  —  for  cer- 
tainly he  meant  to  keep  faith  with  th^  smugglers  —  pro- 
posed repairing,  at  once,  to  Ms  tower.  Our  diplomatist 
smiled,  and  remarked  that  there  was  a  gentleman's  house, 
near  at  hand,  where  we  would  be  sure  to  be  accommo- 
dated; and  thither  we  had  better  go,  as,  he  believed, 
means  had  been  taken — though  harmless  ones — to  beckon 
the  Lieutenant*s  men  ofi^  the  straight  road  to  it.  Alexan- 
der saw  he  must  consent,  for  still  the  admonitions  of  the 
tide  grew  louder  andiioarser. 

Accordingly,  once  more  escorted  by  the  friends  who 
had  received  us  out  of  our  baskets  at  the  bases  of  the 
Three  Williams,  w^  descended  the  steps  of  Arthur's  hole, 
and  walked  a  good  distance  along  the  shingles,  still,  how- 
ever, farther  and  farther  from  Alexander's  tower.  They 
kept  us  dose  under  the  cliff,  and  appeared  more  watchfid 
than  their  assertions  of  a  dear  coast  seemed  to  justify. 
The  line  of  the  cliff  grew  low,  and  they  moved  on  witii 
,  increased  caution,  making  us  do  the  same.  It  swept  down^ 
a  little  way  before  us,  almost  to  the  level  of  the  shingles, 
und  arose  again,  at  some  distance,  leaving  an  opening  or 
gap  from  the  sea  into  the  wild  and  broken  land.  Sud« 
denly  we  all  stopped,  hiding  bdbind  a  projecting  rock. 

"  We  be  sure  you  knows  the  good  of  holding  your 
tongue,  now,  for  a  moment.  Lieutenant  Graves,"  whis- 
pered a  surly-browed  though  well-dressed  man,  of  our 
escort  —  I  recognised  him  —  he  was  fhe  husband  of  our 
first  landlady,  at  the  sea-houses.     ' 

^'  I  suppose  I  must  be  sUen^  though  I  see  what  you 
inean^*'  answered  Alexander ;  ^  that's  one  of  Lieutenant 
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Oglis's  men  at  the  other  side  of  the  gi^,  and  his  wat^* 
house  cannot  be  many  yards  distant." 

'^  Right  and  wrongs  in  a  breathy  sir^"  observed  our 
kind  acquaintance  of  Arthur's  hole ;  ''  one  of  Mr.  OglisV 
men,  sure  enough,  though  the  watch-house  be  not  so- 
near  as  you  think  of;  and  we've  only  to  get  him  out  of 
the  way,  and  the  pen  and  ink  shall  be  yours." 

*'  If  you  hurt  the  man,  I  will  give  the  alarm,  though 
you  murder  me  among  you,"  resumed  your  brother. 

''  Never  fear,  sir,  never  fear ;  you'll  just  look  on,  quietly^ 
that's  all." 

The  speaker  separated  himself  from  his  friends,  as  if  he 
were  to  come  to  issue  with  the  man-o'-war's  man  single- 
handed,  and  began  to  creep  clear  of  the  cover  of  the  rock,, 
which  hitherto  had  screened  us  all  from  hostile  observation. 
The  object  of  his  attention  stood,  as  Alexander  had  said,  at 
the  other  side  of  the  gap,  close  by  the  edge  of  the  again 
gradually  rising  cliff ;  and  he  stood  there,  quite  still,  his 
straw-hat  and  white  trousers  forming  patches  against  the 
deep  dead  colour  of  the  sea  and  sky.  Doubtless,  the  noise  of 
the  bursdng  waves  upon  the  shingles  must  have  exclusively 
filled  his  ears ;  and  he  seemed  to  gaze  in  soUtary  meditation 
upon  them,  except  that  now  and  then  his  head  was  slowly 
turned  in  the  inland  direction  of,  I  conjectured,  his  watdi- 
house,  perhaps  to  observe  if  his  comrades  yet  approached  to 
relieve  him  on  his  lonesome  post. 

It  seemed  impossible  to  me  that  our' single  adventurous 
smuggler  could  surprise  ikds  well-armed  man ;  nay,  that 
any  number  of  our  guards  could  secure  him,  without 
violence.  The  same  opinion  was  whispered  to  me  by 
Alexander.     We  could  only  look  on,  however,  attentively. 

In  a  few  moments  the  smuggler,  after  creeping  quite 
close  by  the  base  of  the  diff,  at  his  side  of  the  gap, 
clambered  up  from  the  shingles  into  a  sloping  rent  of  the 
chslk,  and  we  lost  sight  of  him.  Some  time  now  elapsed  ' 
in  suspense,  while  we  all  watched  the  sentinel  of  the  waves. 
He  turned  suddenly  on  his  heel,  and  with^  his  back  to  us 
paced  on  his  walk.  His  figure  was  blurring  and  mixing 
with  the  darkness,  when  he  turned  again,  faced  us,  strode 
back  nearly  to  bis  first  atsad,  and  after  anotlie;!  \oo\l  Vx^^xii^^   ^ 
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regained  his  set  ffnt  at  the  sea.  There  was^  her«rever,  a 
slight  change  in  his  position^  and  of  coarse  in  its  aceom- 
jMininients;  Immediately  at  his  left  shouMer^  the  land  now 
^H  alHtiptily  to  the  cliffy  at  right  angles^  and  at  the  other 
side  of  its  line  I  eoajeetuted  there  was  also  a  descent.  I 
was  right.  The  smugglier^  after  haying  douhtless  ts^en  a 
wide  range  to  avoid  crossing  the  gap,  slowly  put  up  his 
head  over  that  line,  and  we  were  wondering  what  he  would 
do^  when  he  jumped  upon  the  sentinel,  seizing  hira  tightly 
io  his  arms,  and  dragging  him  to  the  ground.  This  seemed 
the  signal  for  others  to  come  to  his  aid.  Master  Brbwn> 
^latching  a  large  folded  sack  from  the  ^otdders  of  a  man 
hefore  him,  and  saying  to  yowp  hroAer,  *'  Never  fear,  stfll, 
sir  ;  it  he  only  an  old  trick,"  houndlBd  to*  has  comrade's  side, 
two  ol&ers  foMownig  him.  Then  we  all  moved  slowly 
towavds  the  scene  of  ex^oit ;  and  when  your  hrother  and 
I  arrv^ed  there-,  do  man-o*-war*s  man  was  visihle,  only  the 
sack  instead,  on  the  ground,  well  filled,  tied  hard  at  the- 
neck,  and  rolliag  ahout,  as  if  of  its  own  acoord.  I  could 
scarce  repress  my  laughter  at  the  sight;  and  1  saw  that  as 
your  hrother  stared  curiously  at  the  grotesque  object,  he 
had  as  much  cUficulty  in  keeping  a  stem  disapproving' 
frown  on  his  brow. 

Our  conductors  now  expressed  their  bdief  that  if  liiey 
had  but  a  van  or  a  fly  at  hand  we  ndj^C  gain  our  des- 
tination without  farther  impediment.  And  even  as  they 
i^ke,  a  fly  came  noiselessly,  though  n^diy,  down  a  Balling 
valley,  which  opened  before  ua,  and  aa  it  drew  niear,  I  re- 
cognised in  its  driver  my  old  friend  Maa'r  Fox. 

^'  Good  night,  good  night,"  he  said,  approaching  us ; 
^^  has  any  one  seen  my  company  hcreabo&ts  ?  I  be  biowed^ 
but  I'm  afeard  all's  not  right  with  the  poor  gentlefolk : 
they  left  nie  here,  at  about  twelve  o*dock  to-day  to  go  a 
pleasure-boating,  and " 

^'  Never  you  mind,  Mas'r  Fox,"  interrupted  Mastet 
Brown ;  '^  here  be  anodier  and  8»  good  a  load  for  you ;  sa 
your  time  bayn^t  lost." 

'^  What !  who?" demanded  Fta,  jumping  down:  ^^blesa 
ae,  if  it  ain^t  our  new  Hentesant  at  our  tower!  and 
Ms;  Mutford^  to»J     Wdl,  I  berUowedi"     . 
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*'  Up  wlh  y«a>"  exborted  Browik 

'^  Take*  care  what  youVe  a-doing,  lads^"  lenMnatratod 
Master  Fok,  seriously,  ^^  against  tfateae  geiUkfoik  amd  my*:- 
s^;  it's  a  sbasie  for  you  all,  I  teU  you." 

''  Go  along,  or  the  fly  must  go  without  you,''  persisted 
Blown:  ^^ jigger  me,  hut  I  think  you  he  tamiiig  jeafc 
iule  eamesty  you  he  chawing  ahoul  it  so  Icmg." 

And  with  i^arious  other  ejaculatioiiB,  and  many  ugfas. 
Fox  eondaned  to  play  his  innocent  part,  eaUing  on  me,  all 
the  time  he  bdped  me  into  his  fly^  with  your  brother  and 
three  of  the  snmgglers,  (a  fourth  was  to  sit  heside  him,  on 
his  porch,)  to  take  notice  how  mudi  i^ainst  his  wiU^  aitti 
how  rnndk  in  the  teedi  of  his  lawful  calling,  at  this  hour 
o£  the  night„  he  was  f<»roed,  &c, 

'^  Get  along  with  you  up  to  Mr.  Linnock'ft  houae,"  wcm 
the  directions  given  tx>  our  charioteer  ;  and  away  we  rolled 
over  the  s^ringii^  sod,  now  ascending,  now  descending, 
lumps  and  sweeps  <^  wild  grazing  ground  only  around  ua  ; 
not  a  tree,  a  road,  a  house  in  sight ;  and  I  must  notice  thai 
I  could  mat  help^enjoying  the  strange  ride,  with  its  stmi^e 
scenery  and  companionsfaip,  animate  and  inanimate^  and 
its  occasion;  and  the  cheery  breeze  that  we  cut  through, 
and  the  low-built  and  almoat  starless  heavens  *over  our 
beads. 

In  half  an  hour,  perhaps,  we  got  upon  a  rude  road,  or 
track ;  and  in.  antfther,  altered  a  most  isolated  vilkge,— « 
few  cottages  built  at  the  bases  of  two  4Kiifcoating  little  billa^. 
and  continuing  and  ending  vrith  their  short  sweep.  It 
was  past  eleven  o'clock,  as  our  watches  informed  us  ;  yet 
few  of  the  inmates  of  thda  solitary  hamlet  seeified  yet 
retired  to  rest.  Feeble  lights  glimm^ed  through  moat 
of  the  windows  of  the  low-roofed  houses ;  and  as  our  fly 
clattered  by,  many  a  head,  male  and  female,  was  thrust  ; 
observantly  through  the  half  closed  doors.  I  accounted  to 
myadf  for  Uie  late  hmurs  k^  by  the  primitive  inhabitanta 
upon  this  night 

We  IdEt  the  village  bdnnd  usy  and  peoeeeded  under  the- 
shelter  of  a  row  of  trees^  occasionally,  bat  aa  ccficn  over 
unplanted,  uncultivated,  and  unenclosed  ground.  A  gpadL 
4sized  house  appeared  before  us,  blackemng  a^Vn&l  \^m^  jj 
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sufficiently  black  sky ;  and^  unlike  the  bustling  hamlet^  not 
sending  us  an  inviting  ray  from  its  windows.  We  passed 
thatched  and  tiled  buildings^  seemingly  belonging  to  it>  and 
pools  of  water,  peered  into  each  by  a  stunted  thorn  or  oak. 
We  arrived  at  a  wall  which  surroimded  it,  or  rather  at  a 
gateway  in  the  wall ;  but  the  gate,  apparently  in  a  neglected 
condition,  offered  no  impediment  to  our  progress,  and  we 
entered  a  spacious  though  littered  yard,  and  drew  up  before 
the  house,  welcomed  by  a  strange  mixture  of  sounds ;  the 
hoarse  barking  and  baying  of  dogs  of  monstrous  size  and 
hideous  aspects,  the  cursing  of  men  and  boys  of  the  esta. 
Uishment  to  keep  them  quiet,  or  at  least  guiltless  of  our 
blood,  and  the  merry  tingling  of  a  piano-forte  within  the 
house,  interrupted  now  and  then  by  the  merrier  notes  of 
flemale  laughter. 
'  I  glanced  up  at  the  windows  of  the  building.  They 
Were  secured  with  substantial-looking  shutters  within,  and 
iron  bars  without ;  one  of  our  conductors  knocked  at  a  door 
for  admission.  It  was  not  in  the  front  of  the  house,  nor 
like  a  chief-entrance  ,door,  but  lay  in  onS  of  the  many 
angles  of  the  uncouthly-built  edifice,  and  was  low,  narrow, 
and  arched  at  top ;  yet  it  seemed  the  only  one  of  which  we 
could  avail  ourselves.  It  opened.  A  woman,  tidily  dressed, 
a  maid  servant,  as^I  afterwards  foimd,  appeared  at  it^  with 
a  candle.  Master  Brown,  after  whispering  to  me,  ^*  Pray, 
Mr.  Mutford,  forget  you  have  known  me  before,"  requested 
permission  of  Mrs.  Linnock  to  write  a  line,  on  important 
business.  She  retired ;  and  soon  re-appeared  with  another 
female,  a  young,  pretty,  laughing,  fashionably  attired,  and 
not  very  vulgar.mannered  girl,  who  said,  addressing  us,  that 
her  father  was  &om  home,  but  in  his  name,  she  offered  us 
the  accommodations  we  required ;  and  she  paused  at  the 
door,  as  if  to  usher  us  herself  into  the  house. 

Perhaps  your  brother  had  previously  felt  some  reluctance 
to  pass  in  ;*  now  he  stepped  down  readily,  however,  with  a 
smiling  face ;  I  quickly  followed  him.  Miss  Eliza  Linnock, 
as  I  afterwards  learned  was  her  name,  taking  little  notice 
of  me,  (I  did  not  wonder,  nor  was  I  jealous  of  your 
gallant-looking  brother,)  stood  aside  at  the  door,  and 
motioned  him  forward.     At  the  sight  of  a  narrow,  crooked 
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passage^  vaulfied  over  head^  he  hesitated  an  instant. 
*^  Come^"  she  said^  laughing^ — 

<'  On  Heaven  and  on  thy  lady  call, 
And  enter  the  enchanted  hall  V* 

And  answering  her^  hy  goin^  on  with  the  quotation^  he 
crossed  the  threshold  of  his  present  prison^  I  meekly 
following  him. 

Miss  £liza^  tripping  lightly  along  the  flagged  passage^ 
opened  a  door  to  the  left^  and  showed  us  into  a  small 
parlour :  only  one  of  the  smugglers  accompanied  us^  and 
he  was  one  of  those  with  whom  we  had  hdd  no  previoos 
communication — if  indeed  we  had  seen  hia  face  before. 
Candles  were  on  a  table^  but  still  p«i>  \aky  and  paper  did 
not  appear;  our  young  hostess^  however,  promised  to 
return  with  them  ;  and  leaving  us  a  moment^  came  back^ 
indeed^  bearing  a  nice  rose- wood  writing  desk^  which  she 
recommended  as  her  own ;  and  then  she  withdrew  a  second 
time. 

'^  You  wait  for  this  undertaking  I've  promised  ? ''  your 
brother  asked  of  the  mute  though  not  unobservant  smug* 
gler.  The  man  nodded^  politely^  as  no  doubt  he  thought. 
Alexander  soon  wrote  it^  read  it  out^  and  handed  it  to  him% 
'^  It  was  all  right  — >  but  would  Lieutenant  Graves  be  so 
.  good-natured  as  just  to  write  another  line  to  his  men  at 
the  tower^  telling  them  to  let  youn^  Geeson  go  before  the 
magistrate  without  delay  ?  " 

^^  I  can  manage  all  Ihat^  myself/'  answered  Alexander^ 
'^  as  I  shall  be  at  my  tower  as  soon  as  any  one  else  could 
get  to  it  for  me :  —  t6ll  the  Httle  lad  who  drove  us  hne 
that  we  are  ready  for  another  ride." 

^^  That  little  lad  be  gone  home^  sir^"  said  the  smug, 
gler.  <^  Your  brother  Stormed  unmeasuredly  at  poor'  Mas- 
ter Fox.  And  what  was  to  be  done^  then  ?  Would  the 
people  of  the  house  we  were  in  supply  us  with  horses 
—  or  were  there  any  at  hand  —^suppose  in  the  hamlet  we 
had  passed  P  or  could  we  be  giidded  a-foot  to  his  tower  ? 
How  far  was  it  off?" 

Six  miles,  by  the  shortiest  cut :  though  it  made  littU 
difference  how  far  or  how  near  it  might  be :   vaxeV^  VmeQi^  ^tfk 
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tenant  Gnrves  did  wot  think  lof  seeing  it  i^wi  until  an 
answer  could  come  to  the  letter  he  psoposed  writing  to 
London  ?  or  until  Sam  Geeson  was  a  free  man^  at  all 
events  ? 

Alexander  now  hegan  to  open  his  eyes ;  and  along  with 
a  good  desl  of  «xdlanation,  sod  <xf  ne^ehension  of  the 
y^atok  gang  of  imugglen,  denaadod  to  Ilbow  'what  s^as 
meant  ?  He  was  forthwith  satisfied.  Sam  Geeson  was  a 
peniKa  muoh  aeteemed  aoMoiig  liis  fsieiide,  aa .  account  of 
many  nseAd  as  wdl  m  good  qujdttieB;  and  all  who  now  ia^ 
teiseded  for  iom  felt  <the9BiieWes  bound  to  get  him  oui  /of 
traufafei^xlliQut  feaving  a  doubt  of  fuBiive.  They  Aould  not 
enmilellibBt  that  lieutenant  HoodffiighitincQiiyei^eQce  hixa 
mith  aene  tM  chargea,  if  an  eiamnjite  wereaet ;  or  ptsrhaps 
other  icdk  ;  who  xsould  say  ?  BeiMe^^  he  was  waited,  at 
preoenty  kf  some  who  oocaaioimUy  game  him  work  to  do,  on 
fttjrticular  huainesB ;  and,  in  ^aet,  it  had  heeA  xesohred  to 
be&iend  him  in  a  downright  in^eanest  ma^. 

Your  brother  now  showed  little  of  his  former  vexation 
and  impatioDee*  His  featuxei  beoune  feaobitely  composed, 
and  bending  a  look  on  ^  svuggl^^  be  said,  —  "  I  am 
muurmed  -"-hut  let  me  see  if  I  tshall  be  'O^^oied  m  endea- 
waidng  to  kaiw  ibis  house  c  iteid  baok,  my  lad/' 

He  was  iMiasiaig  to  llie  door  ^f  libe  room.  The  jnan  .of<- 
£ered  ao  Tcsistanoe,  bat  ^edy  beaougbit  him  to  liitfen  to  a 
word  of  n&aaon.  AlesHSider  jiiopped  inpaiiently  ;  and  the 
smuggler  went  on.  It  had  been  vetoA,  be  aaidi,  .and  was  « 
aetiHied  th&ng,  jtbst  he  should  not  go  at  laiige^  at  jpresent  ; 
and  be  mould  tei  UmmM  ba£fied  in  any  *ttana|»t  to  re^iaia 
bii  liberty.  For  that  jdgbt,  and  hr  tben^t  day^  and  for 
every  night  and  day  that  be  awsited  aa  answer  to  bis  Lon- 
dMi  letter,  pe^le  were  to  ka^  indtiag  by  Ibe  high  wall  of 
tbe  y^  'withont,  :aad  by  ibo  watts  of  the  gardens  and  the 
OHclMiid  of  the  Aionse,  iso  as  to  wateh  Mm  closely;  and  if 
lie  ididniit/reniaiaittmteng;  11!^  hu  present  lodgkigs,  why^ 
4bey  were  to  take  him  back  to  Jbrtlmr's  liole;  that  is^  the 
very  first  (time  be  sboidd  Arjr  to  eseape.  • 

<<  So  —  and  Mr.  Linnock  and  his  ftnily  af «  to  he  my 
gaolers?"  tiemandod  your  bBptbor: — /^tbqy  oonnivo  at 
^iU^lnpmdmtoataigt?'' 


That  was  a  mistake :  both  Mr.  Linnock  and  his  brother, 
■yrho  l^fed  aOong  widi  Mm,  -were  in  London  on  bnsinesa, 
Ttronld  stay  there  some  time^  — long  enon^  for  seeing  out 
Ihe  fvesent  arrangemeirts^  —  and  so  coidd  never  have  an 
"oppwrtmiity  of  interferhigtill  every  thing  should  be  settled 
peaeeably^  and,  therefore,  no  one  ought  to  blame  those 
gentlemen ;  and  tra  to  l9ie  young  ladies  of  the  house,  it  had 
been  represented  to  them  by  l3iis  time  that  Lieutenant 
Orares  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Mutford,  had  particular  reasons 
for  wishing  to  pass  a  few  days  in  dose  retirement  in  the 
country,  and  would  trespass  on  their  hospitaHty  in  conse. 
qnence ;  and,  doubtless,  the  young  ladies,  with  their  mo- 
-ftier's  consent,  would  Whave  genteelly ;  and  the  speaker 
'  was  sure  that  Lieutenant  Graves  was  too  much  of  a  gentle- 
man to  ^ve  any  other  account  of  the  transaction  to  the 
"IMBss  iJinnocks,  so  as  to  frighten  them  and  their  mother, 
and  also  another  young  lady^  —  a  perfect  lady,  indeed,  — 
who  lodged  in  the  house^  to  say  nothing  of  the  maid-ser. 
vants;  and  surely  no  more  need  be  said  to  Show  that 
every  thing  had  been  done  for  the  best  with  a  view  to  the 
liieotenant's  comforts  ;  and 

With  an  im'patient  and  contemptuous  word  your  brother 
at  length  broke  short  the  orator's  discourse,  and  issued 
from  the  room.  I  dosdy  followed  him.  We  met  no  in- 
terruption in  the  passage,  now  dark,  nor  at  the  outer 
door,  nor  yet  in  the  yard,  excepting  a  proposed  attack  of 
the  three  or  four  ravenous  watch-dogs  of  monstrous  breeds 
Who  were  dhecked  and  dragged  back  by  persons  issuing 
from  a  stable  built  within  the  walls  of  the  yard.  At  the 
gateway,  by  which  we  had  entered  the  premises  from  the 
open  country^  some  demur  occurxed^  however.  Its  neg- 
lected gate  now  appeared  closed^  and  well  though  rudely 
secured,  and  half-a-dozen  men  stood  beyond  ^e.bars; 
Alexander  and  I  strove  to  open  it,  it  baffled  our  effort :  he 
called  out  to  the  men,  who  lodked  on  silently,  to  assist  him. 

'^  They  had  no  orders,"  they  answered. 

''  Let 's  dimb,"  he  resumed. 

-**  Ko  one  wants  to  hurt  yon^  tSr"  said  a  voice ;  ^^  but 
donTtToa  dimb^  if  youlwyn't  mad  to  get  bade  to  Ax^&sof  % 
lide.'' 
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^^  Rascals !  I'll  have  my  turn  yet  at  you  all!"  said 
Alexander^  looking  impatiently  round  the  formidaUe  wall 
which  encompassed  us. 

'^  Oh  no,  sir ;  you*ll  think  better  of  it,"  replied  anoth^ 
man,  as  we  hastily  walked  back  to  the  house.  The  en- 
trance.door  was  open,  as  we  had  left  it,  and  in  a  few  se- 
conds we  again  confronted  the  pertinacious  plenipotentiary 
of  the  smugglers  in  the  little  parlour. 

''  Well,  sir,  I  will  write  my  letter  to  London,  and  that  s 
all,"  said  your  brother. 

^^  And  the  line  or  two  for  the  tower^  sir  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word ;  let  that  young  bravo  take  his  chance ;  and, 
at  least,  I  shall  not  be  the  fool  to  set  him  at  large,  while 
you  dare  to  keep  me  as  a  prisoner." 

'^  There's  our  word  of  honour.  Lieutenant  Graves '' 

Your  brother  laughed  out,  suddenly  and  heartily,  and 
*^  Confound  your  impudence ! "  he  said  ;  "  but  no  mat- 
ter, begone  about  your  business,  and  let  me  write  at  once 
to  London." 

"  I  am  to  wai't  for  the  letter,  sir." 

^'  You  are  ! "  and  Alexander  stared,  and  was  again  grow- 
ing stem  and  angry. 

'^  Yes,  sir  ;  just  to  see  that  it  will  give  no  hint  of  where 
your  friends  might  find  you,  supposing  them  of  a  mind  to 
get  you,  by  the  strong  hand,  instead  of  exchanging  you 
for  poor  Sam.'* 

In  fact,  our  resolute  captors  would  have  their  way ;  and 
Alexander  at  length  handed  an  open  letter  to  the  fellow, 
obtaining  his  promise  to  seal  and  forward  it  by  post  as 
soon  as  it  should  have  undergone  the  scrutiny  of  the 
friends  of  Master  Geeson. 

We  were  then  left  alone ;  and  your  brother,  when  he 
had  once  or  twice  consulted  my  face,  resumed  his  merri- 
ment.- I  joined  him,  and  we  absolutely  enjoyed  our  situ- 
ation, the  Miss  Linnocks  and  alL 

'^  And  what  next  ?"  he  said  to  me ;  ^'  what  are  we  to  be 
ordered  to  do  next  ?" 

"  A  bit  of  supper,  gentlemen  ?"  almost  answered  Miss 
Eliza  Lin  nock,  tripping  in ;  ''  you  are  fatigued,  by  all  I 
hear,  and  stand  in  need  of  it.     Pray  allow  me  to  ask  your 
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company  into  the  next  room^  where  my  mother  and  my     . 
sister  wait  to  have  the  pleasure  of  heing  introduced  to  you; 
and  we  are  all  happy  to  see  you^  and  regret  that  our  father 
and  unde  are  not  at  home  to  say  so  too :    pray  ohlige  us." 

With  a  side  glance  to  me^  Alexander  arose  forthwith^ 
graciously  offered  his  arm^  and  led  the  lady  out.  I  followed 
as  I  might.  We  entered  a  spacious  though  not  lofty  old- 
fashioned  apartment^  where  a  well-lighted  and  weU-fur- 
nished  supper  tahle  incontrovertihly  appeared  in  smiling 
readiness ;  it  was  even  tastefully  as  well  as  suhstantially 
laid  out  An  elderly^  plain-hahited^  homely-mannered^ 
sensiUe^  motherly^  housewifely-looking  woman  sat  at  the 
head ;  and  Miss  Linnock^  wearing  a  fashionahle  evening- 
dress^  like  her  sister,  that  is^  —  for  I  dread  falling  into 
mistakes^  —  one  that  left  her  neck  and  arms  as  hare  as 
possible^  stood  at  the  grand  piano-forte,  of  which  the  music 
had  blessed  our  ears  the  moment  we  got  a  near  view  of  the 
bouse,  carelessly  and  not  unskilfully  touching  the  keys. 
Duly  were  we  presented  by  Miss  Eliza,  and  with  all  cere- 
mony and  graciousness  did  we  take  our  places ;  and  then, 
iwith  the  appetites  of  young  and  destitute  sharks,  did  we 
engage  the  good  things  on  the  table,  good  wines  and  all ; 
and  I  call  your  brother  to  witness  that  they  were  good,  and 
French,  and  befitting  the  season,  and  one  of  them  cham- 
pagne, and  of  godlike  quality. 

Miss  Linnock  was  some  sad  years  the  senior  of  our  first 
specimen  ^f  the  family  ;  and  whether  on  that  account,  or 
firom  natural  character^  grave  and  well-governed  ^accord- 
ingly.  Yet  she  smiled,  too ;  but  it  was  in  a  merely  good- 
natured  fashion,  mixed  up,  perhaps,  with  a  little  more 
rustic  and  homely  consciousness  than  troubled  her  sister, 
fresh  home  from  a  boarding-school  —  sl  "  finisher.''  The 
old  mamma  did  not  smile  at  all,  but,  on  the  contrary,  sighed 
(though  I  do  not  say  her  daughters  never  sighed  at  all)  as 
if  herhonesthousewifely  heart  were  oppressed  with  calcula- 
tions of  the  business  of  to-morrow.  But  no  matter.  Your 
brother  and  I  devoured  and  hob-nobbed,  and  laughed,  and 
said  capital  things,  just  as  if  we  had  been  born  for  that  very 
night  and  that  very  situation.  And  renounce  ^oxa  ii\«i\!^  ioit 
eveTjifMn,  Unnock  did  not  give  a  toast,— r  '*  T\i'fc  %<eo!3kft^ 
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men's  healthfi^  and  escape  from  all  tioubles !  "  and  if  Misa- 
EUaa  did  not  add^  mth  ai  sa^  iDok  and  air  of  coquetr  j 
at  your  brother  -^  "  and  tha  other  poor  gondeman's  speedy 
recovery^  and  may  the  lady  he  grataM  to-  her  champions !  '^ 
(tfaitft  inBumating  her  knowledge  of  our  reasons  for  living 
incog,  a  &w  daye  ia  the  eouairy  !)  aiid>  if —  at  I  don't 
know^  (and  who  oans  ?)  what  e'cdock  —  iUexaiMleE  and  I 
didn't  go  singing  into  our  comfinrtable  bed-rooms. —  the 
fonner  having  kissed  Misa.  Wmt  before  her  own  and  her 
modier'^  and  her  siates's  faG8s>  eve  we  turned  up  stairs* 

Now  there 's.  an  eveningly  or  rather  ai  night  and  a  scnq^ 
o£  a  morning  for  yxw^  s^ter  all  our  perik  of  the  cli^  the 
sea».  and  Arthur's  hole.  And  the  first  sound  I  heard  in  the- 
Buiming^  was  emitited  by  your  brother^  laughing  till  I  faac* 
ed  he:  waa  hysterical,  in.  hie  bed  (separated  from  mine^ 
only  by  a  thin  partition)],,  over  the  successively  coming  re. 
coHectaons  ef  tJM  recently  passedv  And  here  I  must;  stop^. 
dear  Gtvten^.  i»  go  to  su^pev  again^  upon  the  second  even^*^ 
ing  of  our  happy  captiviity..  Towmorrow.  morning  I  shall: 
continue — peihaps  in  a  changed  tone,  for  t  hftve  indeed  a^ 
changed  suioect.  before  me* 

Ye8>,  dear  Qvwbb,  ahangedi  indeed^  ei^ifiyun^eRperience 
and  misgwinge  ef  myself,  I  prophesied^  kal  night.  And; 
yet  this  is  caused  as  much  perhapsr.hp  eishattstion  of  spints, 
of  mere  animal  ^irila^  a»  by  (UatuoMloQaurreaoe  ;i  and:  yet^ 
again^  I  am  not  sure  of  that 

IMEanfs. bosom — read  k  for  htm  sAme  angel  lr*-easured^ 
he  cannot  read,  it  fot  himsc^;  oi^a3»<iie  boaoma  of  all  or 
ai  most  odier  men  calmly  l^^ilde  ti^4ieir  own  eye8>  and 
mine,  alone^  a  blus,  oi^  a  sibyra  leaf  tO:  me  ?  I  haive  called 
what  I  now  allude  to  a  pleaaing.ev«9ifc'— ^ifr it?  I  cannot 
anawer,  if  'tis  of  myself  X  ash  the  qjuestion  ;  nor  can.  you,, 
without:  some  information^^  if' i  is  of  y  ou^  h  aek,  it.  Well :  su 
few  words  will  be  enou^'*-^  <^  in^howi  veiiy  few  can  the 
most  swelling  and  fateful  hi^  of  lifis  ev^-  be  told !  Life- 
itself  1  two  words  deseribcLits  (peihBp»)«  only  two<  import- 
ant acta  —  its  act  of  Iwiog^r  and  its*  act  o€  dyi4g--*and 
tiien --*-*  But  I  am*  an  ast^  I  wtitB  myself,  down  one>. 
m'tboat  muting  £w  the  centingrno^  oi  Skigjbeny^  asputw. 
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atioiM;  tbfit  is,  for  yiiu  to  do  it,  Gsaves  :  andi^  to  make  an 
emd,  k  is  —  to  be  sure  it  is  -*-  a  woman  !  and  i  need  sot 
harve  fold-  ^rou ;  you-  guessed  it  before^  the  ^'  otfierMy — tbe 
peifect  lady^  indeed;,  who  lod^rd  in  the  house;"  youngs 
not  beauti^  but  better  than  that ;  of  lower stalore  tkan-^ 
than.  Mififi  Eliaa  Linnoek  !  and  yet  Al^^  a^ove  her :  quiet^ 
smillBgf  thoughtful ;  a»  infomned  and.  idf-kiiowing  spirk 
of  good  and  oi  poivver  ;  aanshi&e  upon  fiiif>  dear  GraTea^f 
Rieh^  gentle  i^ring^  sunshine,  cmt  in-  a  Issfif  p4aci$,  all  fre^y 
dyed  with  greeiir ;  my  only  other  comfortiig  till  I  meet  h^ 
sinee  — 

Nor;  l  h*Te  stopped  t»  think  ^fbr  the  fivsttime'?  answet; 
yourself)  —  and  love  has  not  burst  the  grave ;  ^at  BM^ 
named>  that  namdessgrave^i 

I  ykxt  be  a  note-takevy  simpiy  ibr  yon^  dear  RiehMA 
Yesterday  morning  we— tfiait  is,  your  bptther  and  I,  ancl 
the  Misses  LuuuMsk ;  the&r  mother  was  ''  busy  about  ^ 
house  "—  seemed  to  wait  breahfiist  for  some  one.  We 
stood  at  a  windeiw^  i^ch;^  looking  across  the  yard^  eomL 
monded  rdoor  io  »  sieb-waU,  that,  'as  I  was  told,  Ted  inttf 
the  gardem  That  door  spened^  and  she  appeared,  MloweA 
by  an  eldlsiiyfiemBleyaA  aCtendaat  or  companidnj  approach- 
ing the  house.  '^Oh,  here  they  come,  at  last  !'*  cried  BfiV» 
Eiiaa;  ^  and.  now^fbr  breakfast/^  Almost  as  she  spoke,  fi^ 
entered  the  room.  Our  youifg  ladies  courtesied,  and!  wishecE 
''good  momiB^to'Ijady^Slitn  .**  andts'l^rs.  PIfinche;  and 
hoped  Lady  BUenfs  heakh  wim>  better  ;  and!  that  her  walk 
iu  the  garden  hadi  BgrwA  inlti  faei*;"  and'  gentle  and 
obliging  answeni'CiBie  firom  Ik^  iiie  persons  addressed,  anc^ 
to  breakfast  we  sot'  down. 

Our  kilaribus.  spirits,  and  almosf  Tomping  diemeanoitf; 
underwent  a  correction.  It  was  not  reserve  on  the  parf  of 
the  new-comers  whieli  eflfefetedl  ilih;  Kn*,  though  they  sat 
dose  togetJier,  «id  ratlter  defiaehc^  'ftohi  us  aH,  attablfe^ 
reaetved  they  wese  not :  no^  but  it  was  die  drflbrent  kind 
of  thooght;,  and  feeling,  and  manner,  which  they  brought 
into  tile  noom,  and  whidi  imperceptibly  spread  over  us  lik6  a 
fzeib  air —  a  new^  atmosphere,  lady  Ellen  put  down  at 
has  sidft  a  Iitt&  vohime  whicb  ^e  had  Been  reading  in  tHift 
garden.  Miss  Eliza^  aware  of  its  conteiitB>  6]^o\l<&  oi  ^«v!t 
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merits  a  little  flippantly^  but  not  very  ignorantly,  nor  in  n 
tone  of  assumed  equality  of  intellect :  her  lodgers  replied  ; 
I  hazarded  an  opinion ;  it  was  not  treated  superciliously^ 
or  with  neglect ;  the  topic  continued ;  changed ;  I  Mi 
myself  talking  in  the  way  that  you  sometimes  praise^  dear 
Graves ;  and  it  was  long  after  breakfast  before  Lady  £llen 
and  her  highly-intelligent  companion  left  ns^  to  withdraw 
into  the  apartments  sacred  to  them  in  the  house. 

I  did  not  laugh  much  when  they  had  gone.  I  wanted 
to  ask  questions  about  them^  but  the  state  of  my  acquaint, 
ance  even  with  the  Misses  Linnock  scarce  permitted  such  a 
liberty.  Miss  Eliza  supplied^  however^  some  information^ 
imasked. 

'^  Poor  Lady  Ellen !  it  was  a  sad  thing  to  see  her 
separated  from  her  family^  on  account  of  ill-healthy  and 
the  doctor's  recommendation  to  live  in  pure  country  air^ 
and  lead  the  quietest  life  possible^  for  some  time;  to  be 
sure^  she  was  well  attended  by  Mrs.  Planche  and  her  own 
servants^  and  Mrs.  Linnock  and  her  daughters  did  all  they 
could  to  make  her  comfortable  ;  still  the  poor  young  lady 
must  often  feel  quite  sad  and  downcast^  and  no  wonder.'* 

"  But  Lady  Ellen  was  visited  by  her  friends  ?  "  I  con- 
jectured. 

^^  Why,  yes,  by  her  father  and  younger  brother,  now 
and  then." 

^'  And  by  her  mother  and  sisters,  of  course  ?  " 

'^  Oh,  hei  mother  was  dead ;  and,  as  to  her  sisters, 
they  are  most  generally  out  in  Uie  world,  —  in  town,  — 
at  least  they  had  been,  for  the  few  months  of  Lady  Ellen's 
residence  in  the  country :  their  heaUh  required  no  looking 
df^"  Miss  Eliza  added,  express! vdy  glancing  at  Miss 
Linnock. 

"  Nor  other  people's  health,  perhaps,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  Eliza,"  remarked  Miss  Linnock ;  and  then,  with  a 
laugh.  Miss  Eliza  changed  the  sulject,  calling  on  Alexander, 
who  amused  himself  opening  and  shutting  her  reticule,  to 
tell  her  the  names  and  qualities  of  her  cabinet  of  shells. 

A  little  devil  of  restlessness — one  of  my  attendant 
doud  of  them  —  took  possession  of  me.     Here  was  an 
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insinuation  that  the  young  Lady  Ellen  — I  believe  she  is 
not  seventeen — had  been  sent  into  retirement  by  her  family 
upon  the  pretence,  only,  of  ill-health ;  "  and  certainly  she 
does  not  look  to  be  an  invalid." 

I  added  -^  her  friends  then  must  have  had  some  reason 
for  displeasure  against  her  —  what  reason? — how  could 
one  so  young,  so  gentle,  so  intellectual^  and^  to  all  seeming, 
60  good,  offer  them  a  sufficient  one?  An  attachment 
contrary  to  their  wishes  ?  My  spirit  started,  as  if  at  a 
reptile  in  its  path,  and  I  valorously  and  very  sensibly 
hated  and  longed  to  kill  some  one  —  I  could  not  exactly 
tell  myself  who ;  and  so  continued,  till  I  caught  a  sight  of 
my  fooUsh,  ay,  and  plain,  face,  in  a  mirror,  and  then  I 
laughed  at  Michael  Mutford  in  my  sleeve,  and  turned  on 
my  heelf  from  him  to  a  window,  leaving  your  brother  and 
Miss  Eliza  at  their  conch  ology,  in  a  far  corner  of  the 
room :  Miss  Linnock  had  withdrawn,  also,  to  be  "  busy 
about  the  house/'  I  presume. 

^^  The  only  rational  curiosity  I  ought  to  indulge,"  said 
Ij  ''  would  lead  me  to  ask,  who  are  her  friends  ? "  but 
this  point  her  young  hostesses  had  seemed  to  shun,  else 
vrhy  not  have  prattled  on  it?  surely  nothing  but  good 
reasons  could  have  stopped  them  ?  —  and  again  I  felt  it 
would  be  impertinent  in  me  to  question  any  one  upon  the 
subject.  Suppose  I  put  it  all  out  of  my  head,  as  a  matter 
I  really  had  very  little  to  do  with  ?  and  Alexander  offered 
me  the  opportunity,  by  tapping  me  on  the  shoulder,  and 
speaking ;  for  Miss  £3iza,  in  a  little  fit  of  displeasure,  I 
believe,  at  something  he  had  said  or  done,  had  now  fol- 
lowed her  sister. 

'^  A  joke's  a  joke,  Mutford,"  he  said,  ^'  and  I  can 
^ve  and  take,  in  that  way,  as  well  as  any  one ;  and  't  is 
pleasant  enough  living  here,  into  the  bargain,  if  one  had 
time  for  that  agreeable  girl :  but  it  strikes  me  I  ought  not 
to  sit  down  quietly,  this  morning,  without  another  attempt 
to  return  to  my  duties ;  so,  come  out  with  me ;  and  if 
tliese  smuggling,  humbugging  scoundrels  still  present  a 
really  overpowering  force,  or  if  there  be  really  no  way  of 
eluding  them,  or  of  sending  word  to  my  friends  on  the 
coast^  or  to  a  magistrate^  why  then^  I  f^uppo^e^  iv^  XKsa^» 
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await  my  letter  from  London^  and  laugh  away  the  mtervTU 
as  well  as  we  can^  with  the  still  more  pleasing  prospect  of 
havings  in  it^  and  in  some  occurrences  diat  have  gone 
before  it,  food  for  laughing  at^  any  time  during  our  life  to 
come.*^ 

We  sallied  out  into  the  yard,  accordingly.  Our  first 
obserration  told  us  that  the  high  wall  which  smrounded  it 
afforded  but  one  egress  into  die  open  country :  the  gate^ 
namely^  at  which  we  had  tried  our  skill  the  night  before. 
We  approached  that :  it  was  still  well  fastened^  and  seven 
or  eight  men^  divided  into  two  groups^  appeared  lounging 
near  it.  Again  your  brother  called  to  them  to  a^w  us  to 
pass.  They  kept  their  backs  turned^  as  if  tender  of  their 
faces^  in  the  daylight^  and  said  nothing;,  but  contented 
themselves  and  him  by  shaking  their  heads. 

''  1 11  try  theuL,  however,"  he  said :  '^  tiiey  surely  will 
not  kill  me,  at  a  blow;"  and  with  great  agility  he 
clambered  over  the  gate,  and  jumped  down,  on  the  outside. 
Three  of  die  men  instantly  seized  him ;  and  without  a 
word  in  reply  to  his  loud  words,  put  him  over  the  gate 
again,  and  dropped  him  at  my  side;  The  moment  this 
was  done,  they  stepped  quickly  out  of  our  view  to  one  side 
of  the  gate,  its  piers  and  the  wall'  hicfing  them;  and 
gave  him  to  understand,  that  fbr  this  dme,  and  just  to 
allow. him  leisure  to  know  wh%t  waa  for  his  good,  they 
would  give  him  his  choice  between  Mr.  Linnock's  house 
and  Arthur's  hole ;.  but  warned  Mm  not  to  cross  bounds 
again. 

We  saw  some  odier  men  and"  boys  Feoking  at  and  enjoy- 
ing this  scene  from  the  door  and  window  of  the  solidly- 
constructed  stable  in  a  comer  of  die  yard'.  Alexander 
walked  to  them,  and  made  a  livdjf  appeal  to  their  sense  of 
jusdce,  and  to  their  fear  of  God  and  of  the  laws,  and  as 
the  servants  of  an  honest  man^^  Mr.  Linnock,  and  demanded 
their  assistance  in  recovering  his  Eberty.  The  fellows 
now  kept  dieir  faces  very  grave,  and'  assured  him,  diat 
they,  themselves,  were  a&aid  of  opposing  the  strange  men 
abroad —  people  from  Rye,  they  believed,  or  some  place  a 
good  way  off;  and  they,  too,  had  been  advised  not  to  pass 
tde  gate,  or  out  of  the  premises  ;  and  1^  house  stood  in 
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SO  lonely  a  spot^  it  would  bis  impossiUe  to  escape  fVir  hdp, 
without  being  overtaken ;  and^  moreover^  tiley  did  not  like 
to  frighten  the  ladies  within^  by  letting  tiiem  know  that 
they  were  surrounded  by  a  gang  of  smuggliers^  ''  desperate 
chaps^  what  did  not  care  what  they  did;"  and  Mr. Lin- 
nock's  male  servants  decliuvd^  in  fact^  that  they  could  only 
wait  in  hopes  of  their  master's  return  ;  but  if  we  were  all 
to  be  kept  in  such  a  state  of  alarm  till  that  event  should! 
occur^  then,  at  leasts  we  would  all'  be  righted. 

Alexander^  imposed  upon  by  this  rigmarole^  bent  bis 
steps  towards  the  door  leading  into  the  garden^  protesting 
that  any  thing  so  lawless  and  audacious  he  could  not 
imagine  as  of  possible  occurrence  in  England;  any  thing; 
aO  audacious  and  so  ridiculous^  together :  a  house  abso- 
lutely besieged  by  a  set  of  smugglers,  and  the  servants  of 
it  bullied  into  passiveness,  and  not  allowed'  to  pass  its  gate^ 
and  he^  Alexander^  and  J,  his  friend^  thrust  into  it,  and , 
made  prisoners  in  it^  upon  false  pretences,  and  its  family 
blinded  as  to  the  real  cause  of  ova  intrusion,  and  prevailed 
upon  to  set  their  wits  on  end  to  entertain  us.  And  here 
he  very  gravely  asked  me  if  I  really  thought  that  the  mere 
fear  of  terrifying  the  Misses  Linnock  and  their  mother, 
and  the  lady  lodgejrs,  ought  to  keep  us  from  teBihg  the 
truth  to  Miss  Eliza,  and  requesting  her  aid  In  restoring 
ourselves  to  the  world"? 

I  believe  it  was  simply  a  fear  on  Lady  Elleh's  account 
which  made  me,  at  the  moment,  as  solemnly  assure  him: 
diat  I  thought  we*  were  la  honour  and  gallkntry  bound 
(though  Heaven  knows  how  I  should  have  reasoned  tfte 
case  had  he  asked  me)  to  abide  fbr  the  present  by  the  ar~ 
rangements  made  by  our  captors.  But  I  was  rather  surprised^ 
at  Alexander'is  credulity,  wd  could  only  explain  it  to  my- 
self by  calling  to  mind*  that  he  was  new,  very  hew,  in  the 
coast  service,  and  m  the  study  of  the  ways^  and  wiles,  and 
ramifications  of  smuggling,  on  a  large  scale.  For  my  own 
part,  I  did  not  entertain  a  doubt  of  our  true  situation; 
nay^  I  had.  no  hesitation  on  the  subject  before  we  left,  the 
little  parlour  the  previous  evening.  The  plan  of  imposing 
a  false  story  on  Miss  Eliza^  her  mother  an6^  ^AsXfii^  \Ai^ 
sounded  boUowly  and  vainly  in  my  ears,  \Sie  ixioxftfiofe. 
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our  diplomatic  smuggler  spoke  the  words  :  the  insinuation^ 
through  the  medium  of  toasts^  at  our  good  supper^  that  the 
family  helieved  such  a  romance,  did  not  deceive  me,  either ; 
and,  in  plain  words,  I  conjectured  we  were  in  Mr.  Lin- 
nock's  house,  with  Mr.  Linnock's  knowledge,  and  with  that 
of  his  matronly  wife  and  his  clever  daughters  to  boot,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  servants,  of  doubtful,  amphibious  cha- 
racter ;  nor  did  I  fully  credit  the  anecdote  of  the  absence 
of  that  gentleman  in  London,  on  business ;  no,  nor  believe 
in  my  heart  of  hearts,  that  the  silk  evening  dresses  of  the 
Misses  Linnock  had  paid,  out  and  out,  our  good  King's 
duty. 

And  why  not  communicate  my  suspicions  to  Alexander  ? 
For  a  reason  that  ought  to  be  somewhat  obvious,  dear 
Graves.  Did  he  believe  that  he  has  been  and  is  enter- 
tained in  a  smuggler's  stronghold — ^  by  that  smuggler's 
family  —  and  all  in  league  with  the  men  who  have  dared 
to  deprive  him  of  his  liberty,  his  sense  of  duty,  as  the 
King's  officer,  if  not  any  other  delicacy,  would  immedi- 
ately suggest  to  him  the  necessity  of  cutting  himself  off 
from  all  friendly  or  social  intercourse  with  Miss  Eliza,  her 
sister,  her  mother,  and  every  one  under  her  roof,  and  — 
dnce  prisoner  he  must  be  —  of  holding  himself  reserved, 
and  stem,  and  resentful,  confined  to  his  room  perhaps, 
and,  in  fact,  passing  a  very  disagreeable  time  of  it ;  and 
why  need  I  enlighten  him  only  to  make  him  miserable, 
particularly  when  his  delusion  not  only  helps  to  cheer  his 
lot,  but  aJso  saves  him  from  the  imputation  of  acting 
wrong,  in  allowing  himself  to  be  amused  ?  Besides,  I  own 
an  unwillingness  to  expose  our  kind  hostesses  to  the  future 
inconvenience  which  must  result  from  his  knowledge  of 
what  they  are  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  and  of  all  men-o'- 
war's  men  on  the  coast.  Let  him  find  out,  at  his  leisure, 
if  he  can,  that  he  has  been  asking  little  favours  of  a 
smuggler's  younger  daughter;  I  shall  not  be  his  in- 
formant :  certainly  not  now ;  and  I  do  farther  confess  a 
hope  that  Mr.  Linnock  and  his  amiable  family  may  never 
be  dropped,  by  open  discovery,  and  dose  searching  under 
the  roof  at  present  over  us  —  into  the  talons  of  his  Ma- 
jestys  exchequer :  so  venial  are  their  sins  in  my  eyes.     I 
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wish^  howeverj  without  robbing  them,  that  I  had  the  value^ 
in  good  current  coin,  of  the  smuggled  goods,  "  heavy" 
and  "  light,"  now  in  one  house  with  me. 

So,  when  I  confirmed  Alexander  in  his  thought  of  the 
unmanliness  of  telling  Miss  Eliza  that  she  was  imposed 
upon  —  innocent  girl !  —  by  the  story  of  his  having  been 
seconded  by  me  in  a  duel  with  a  rival,  upon  a  lady's  ae. 
count,  you  see  I  Jutd  more  reasons  for  my  disingenuous, 
ness  than  apprehension,  called  up  by  a  recollection  of  the 
young  and  truly  unsuspecting  Lady  Ellen.  And  yet,  to 
save  her  from  a  discovery  of  what  a.  unfit  retreat  her 
friends  have  chosen  for  her,  while  she  ii^  yet  in  it,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  most  disagreeable  evidences  of  its  unfit- 
ness, alone  would  certainly  make  me  avoid  all  debate  of 
the  question  likely  to  reach  her  ears.  And  upon  this  fol- 
lows a  resolution  as  to  the  future. 

I  must  now  make  it  my  business  to  ascertain  her  name, 
and  the  residence  of  her  friends,  in  the  view  of  putting 
them,  by  some  indirect  hint,  upon  their  guard  against  con- 
tinuing her  where  she  is.  Meantime,  let  us  return  to  our 
journal. 

Alexander,  after  his  useless  appeal  to  the  men  and  lads 
in  the  stable,  led  the  way  into  the  garden.  '  It  was  a  spa- 
cious one,  though  not  tastily  arranged,  the  upper  part  of  it 
being  devoted  to  flowers,  the  lower  crowded  with  substan- 
tial  vegetjibles.  The  flowers,  however,  seemed  well  taken 
care  of,  and  among  thtnn  were  some  rare  ones ;  but  that  is 
not  the  subject  at  present.  We  found  high  walls  on  every 
side  of  us  here  also  :  I  helped  your  brother  to  climb  one 
of  th^  at  the  most  practicable  pointy  and  by  his  con- 
versation with  certain  individuals  on  the  outside,  I  learned 
that  it  would  be  superfluous  for  him  to  jump  over.  In- 
deed, we  tried  a  similar  experiment,  with  the  same  results, 
at  two  or  three  '  other  places  in  the  garden ;  nay,  we 
lifted  the  latch  of  a  chihky,  crazy,  old  oak-door,  which  led 
into  an  extensive  orchard,  and  still  there  were  four  walls 
around  us,  and  sentinels,  abroad  watching  them. 

''  Then  I  '11  go  make  up  my  pretty  little  quarrel  with 
Miss  Eliza,"  said  Alexander :  "  will  you  join  me,  Mut- 
ford?'* 
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■*^  No ;  you  want  no  second  in  tbataffiur.  I  will  strall 
Away  an  hour  among  ikese  groves  of  pear,  apple^  and 
cherry  trees,"  I  said. 

"  Then  .help  me  to  someihuig  unconm^sly  handsome  to 
hogin  upon  with  her." 

*f  Ask  her  to  twine  your  fetters  all  over  .and  over  with 
roses." 

^'  The  vary  thing !  —  my  f etten  all  oner  and  over  with 
roses ; "  «Rd  he  left  me  to  pumie  a  new  thought  con. 
coming  him  and  Jbis  present  lutuatioa  which  had  just  he- 
.gun  to  come  into  my  head. 

"  It  is  not  merely  to  insuze  Bam  Geeson  against  heing 
prosecuted  for  riotous  and  disorderiy  conduct  that  we  are 
jkepthere;,"  aaid  I  to  myself ;  '^  much  esteemed  as  the  youth 
may  he,  such  formidahle  measuees  woald  not  he  lavished 
upon  that  consideration;  stop, — is  .there  never  another 
li^er  tO:run  in  ?  or  was  diat  which  we  .half-surprised  the 
•osther  night  quite  '  worked'  hefore  we  came  up  ?  " 

For  some  time  I  dwelt  upon  these  suspidons:  the 
lodgers  in  the  house  then  re^occurzed  to  me,  And  my  but. 
prise  rose  higher  and  higher,  at  finding  such  an  individud 
aa  the  young  Lady  Ellen  sent  into  sudi  a  retivement. 
Why  had  not  her  friends  put  her  under  the  nrase  seemly 
protection  of  persons  of  her  own  xank  ?  Hid  th^  wish 
to  .hide  her,  as  weQ  .as  to  banish  her  fvom  among  them  ? 
And  what  cause  but  one  xsould  she  liave  gLron  far  -soc^ 
mingled  severity,  unkindnesa,  and.  mystery?  Or  what 
could  possibly  he  their  object,  but  to  cut  4)iff  the  jmvsuit  of 
some  lover  unworthy  of  her,  but  whom  she  oould  not  ccm- 
sent  to  iSorsake  ?  Yes,  another  surmise  half  arose  .to  my 
mind,  :bnt  J  fluug  it  off  in  a  rage  against  myself  fa/a^ow- 
iug  it  to  tempt  me ;  it  was,  howavear,  — ino,  I  wiU  net 
hfi^the  it ;  not  of  such  a  oreatuse. 

Thiough  an  opening  amoi^  the  rfrOit-txees  I  eai^ht, 
over  the  garden-wall, «  pictnxesgne  view  of  Ibe  upper  part 
of  Mt»  Idnnock's  patched  asid  piabi^4>ld4nan8iQn,  with 
hills  behind  it,  and  i^fjbt  jnd  shadow  «o  jdaying  upon  the 
whole  aa  to  form  atolerahly  good  anlgect  rfbr  a  sketch. 
And  I  longad  to  sketch  it ;  jmd  assarkig  myself  that  Mias 
Bliza,   the  owner  of  an  elegant  rosewood  writing-desk. 
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and  of  A  shell  glass-case,  and  half  owner  of  a  grand  piano, 
could  aecommodate  me  with  a  Bcrap  of  drawuig-jpaper  and 
a  hlack-lead  pencil^  I  went  into  the  house  to  see.  Nor 
was  I  disaj^pointed :  it  intenn;^ted  her  Ut^^-tete  with 
jour  hrotlier  only  half  a  minute  to  put  these  matters  into 
my  handSf  and  I  retumed  to  the  orchard^  sat  down  on  the 
grass^  and  hegan  ray  outline. 

I  must  have  heen  at  work  some  time,  for  I  had  nearly 
done  the  sketch,  finishing  it  pretty  highly  too^  when  I 
heard  female  voices  near  me,  though  I  could  not  see  the 
speakers.  The  accents  of  one  were  grave,  impressive, 
consoling,  and  tender,  alternately ;  those  of  the  other 
complaining  and  sad.  I  had  not  time  to  listen  long  hefbre 
they  hecame  visible  to  me,  having  cleared  the  groups  of 
trees  at  first  between  us,  and  I  saw  Mi's.  Planche  and  Lady 
£lkn  walking  slowly,  arm  in  arm.  My  eyes  became  im- 
mediately riveted  on  my  drawing.  They  must  have 
quickly  observed  me,  for  they  suddenly  stopped  speaking 
and,  I  believe,  walking  too.  Presently,  however,  I  heard 
the  soft  noise  of  theur  feet  in  the  grass,  and  they  ap- 
proached me,  Mrs.  Planche  asking  permission  to  look  at 
my  sketch.  I  got  up,  bowing  profoundly,  I  believe,  and 
holding  the  paper  in  one  hand  and  my  hat  in  the  other. 
Much  praise  of  my  pencil  then  met  my  ear;  and  the 
plaudits  of  e»e  of  my  critics,  and  her  voice  while  she 
vouchsafed  tfauem,  made  me  aknost  swiear  to  give  up  the 
tragic  for  the  graphic  muse  during  my  present  endeavouit 
to  earn  money  by  my  wits.  Graves,  do  you  think  me  a 
fKst-rate  artist } 

Hitherto  I  had  scaroe  looked  into  her  face  ;  she  sighed 
wofiilly,  and  then  I  glanced  up.  Her  aim  was  round 
Mm.  Planche  s  netk,  who  held  the  drawing,  her  head 
touching  the  good  lady's  shoulders,  and  tears  trembled 
under  her  downcast  lids,  as  she  intently  observed  my  pro- 
duction. She  sighed  again,  and^  almost  m  a  ccmtinuatioB 
of  tha  exquisite  sound,  said^  ^- .  Very  beautifiil,  indeed,  dear 
PlancSie;  how  like  what  poor  Augustus  used  to  do  !'* 

No  matter  what  had  beoi  my  ndiciilons  feelings,  this 
lender  praidng  of  another  man  because  J  drew  prettily 
SD0I1  dittoygped  them  into  gall;  and  I  knew  not  what  1  \9%» 
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going  to  say  or  do,  when  dear  Planche,  seemingly  as  much 
inconvenienced  as  I  was,  though  in  a  different  way,  by 
the  allusion  to  poor  Augustus,  rapidly  remarked,  —  '*  Yes, 
toy  love,  —  but  come,  come,"  —  and  then  handing  me  my 
drawing,  and  returning  thanks,-  in  which  Lady  Ellen 
joined,  she  led  the  imprudent  reminiscent  rather  abruptly 
to  the  garden.  They  were  not  out  of  hearing,  however, 
before  the  young  mournef  allowed  another  expressive  sen- 
tence to  reach  my  attentive  ears.  '*  Oh,  Planche,  where 
have  they  sent  him  9  and  will  they  never  let  us  see  each 
other  again  ? "  and  then  I  am  sure  I  heard  a  fit  of 
weeping. 

You  may  be  assured  that  these  words,  not  to  talk  of 
finishing  my  sketch,  fully  kept  me  occupied  till  dinner, 
time,  so  that  Alexander  had  a  clear  stage  for  me.  There 
was  now  no  doubt  that  I  had  been  right  in  the  mildest  at 
least  of  my  conjectures  of  the  cause  of  ofience  given  by  the 
gentle  recluse  to  her  family  ;  and  will  you  believe  that  I 
imagined  myself  as  angry  with  her  as  any  one  of  them 
could  have  been,  accordingly  ?  Yes,  you  will  believe  it 
of  me,  for  you  begin  to  know  me  :  to  know  of  what  a  shak- 
ing together  of  the  odds  and  ends  of  all  human  incon- 
sistencies Michael  Mutford  is  compounded. 

But  was  this  all  I  have  had  to  puzzle  me  and  keep  me 
oscillating  yesterday  }  Noj  indeed.  Something  happened 
at  dinner,  or  rather  immediately  aftet  dinner,  which 
then  utterly  surpassed,  and  now  utterly  surpasseth,  my 
comprehension. 

''  Mr.  Mutford,  Mr.  Mutford!*'  repeated  Miss  EKza 
Linnock,  after  your  brother  had  asked  me  to  take  wine  — 
(Jt  was  white  hermitage.  Graves,  worthy  of  the  house  we 
were  in)  — ''  Mutford — Mutford,"  she  went  on,  thought- 
fully pausing ;  and  here  I  observed  that  her  lodgers  looked 
attentively  at  me,  and  expressively  at  each  other :  ^^  Mut- 
ford —  Mutford  !  —  excuse  me,  sir,  on  so  slight  an  ac- 
quaintance, —  but,  —  any  thing  to  the  Mutfords  of  Hast- 
ings or  Brighton,  pray  ? "  (honest  smugglers,  I  reckon.) 

Pardoning  the  little  impertinence  — ;  for  I  believe  I  have 
not  courage  enough  to  resent  those  kind  of  freedoms  —  I 
answered  that  1  did  not  think  I  had  any  relations  so  far 
sout^  in  England. 
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*'  Oh,  then,  sir,  we  may  call  you  a  North  Triton  ?  I 
guessed  as  much,  once  or  twice,  from  a  slight  peculiarity 
in  your  accs^t." 

'*  Not  quite  so  far  north,  either,"  I  said,  ''  though  I 
admit  the  slight  peculiarity  in  my  accent :  I  am  a  York- 
shireman." 

'*  Of  a  Yorkshire  family,  sir^  "  demanded  Lady  Ellen; 
almost  out  of  hreath. 

''  Yes,  madam  y  the  Mutfords  of  {pnce  upon  a  time) 
Mutford  Ahbey." 

With  a  whispered  hut  earnest  expression  of  surprise 
and  interest,  she  turned  to  her  elderly  friend ;  I  caught  a 
cautionary  glance  and  action,  though  the  latter  was  scarce 
perceptihle,  directed  by  that  person  to  her ;  she  checked 
herself;  ben*  her  head ;  grew  very  pale  —  she  had  been 
very  red ;  and  a  few  minutes  after  both  ladies  with- 
drew. 

Now,  Graves,  expound  me  that.  I  have  laid  it  under 
my  pillow,  and  cogitated  it,  and  queried  it,  almost  the 
whole  of  the  last  Uvelong  night,  and  can  make  nothing 
out  9f  it,  positively  nothing :  not  as  much  as  the  shadow 
of  a  surmise.  Why  should  Michael  Mutford,  sometime 
of  Mutford  Abbey,  Yorkshire,  startle,  and  make  red  and 
white,  and  banish  from  her  dessert.  Lady  EUen  —  whom  ? 
That's  the  plain  question.  Or,  rather,  there  are  two  ques- 
tions in  one  for  you.  Who  is  she  that  I  interest,  that  I 
am  something  to,  —  I  know  not  what  ?  Dear  Augustus, 
unknown  to  myself,  in  a  state  of  transmigration  ?  or  what  ? 

—  or  have  I  had  a  dear  friend  in  him,  and  has  he  made 
his  ears  famiHar  with  my  name  and  my  praises.^  Let  me 
think.  No.  The  only  Augustus  I  ever  knew  personally 
was  Augustus  Cffisar,  our  poor  old  black,  who  followed  us 
from  the  West  Indies ;  and  he  could  not  have  been  —  be- 
fore he  died,  last  winter,  of  a  rheumatic  fever  —  the 
Othello  of  this  gentle  Desdemona. 

In  earnest.  Graves,  the  circumstance  much  engrosses 
me,  and  you  will  not  wonder.     And  I  will  find  her  out, 

—  that  I  am  determined  upon ;  ay,,  although  she  and  her 
female  Mentor  have  not  appeared  at  supper  last  nighty  not 

aX  breakfast  this  morning;  and  although  the '^i\6!i^\Aa-•,^ 
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nock  how  pMiinly  indicate thftf tbey hadratlieriiot digooutKe 
of  tbeir  loidger  by  BamB,  haning  dietrtDngnw  tied  up  — 
(who  could  imagine  it  possible !)  by  some,  aiyaagfcmont 
with'ber  avoiding  family. 

r  'U  t«ll.  ydu^  Gravea.  I  do  iidA  diat  I  Hare  a  kind 
of  right,  —  at  least,  am  rather  at  liberty,  without'  get- 
ting, myself  deefAyientaiigl^-  in  the  faateftid  Mi  gossamer 
meshes  of  delicacy,  —  to  request  to  be  ittfixnned  by  what 
means  Lady  £Ui9i> Unknown:  has  become  aware  of  my 
existence ;  or  why  a  man  of  my  name  being  alive' seems  to 
fr^ten  her  away  fltom  taUiek  And^  so,  upon  the  very 
next  tolerable  opportunity- —  by  the  fktes  and  the  myste. 
riea,  and  I  have  suck  aioae*  already !  -*->  thSv  moment  tfiey 
paa*  ami  and  arm  into  tbe  gardMi>;  I  ami' i^er  tl!^em. 
»■  #•  •  •'  • 

Returned  from  the  garden,  dtttrOnn^es ;  have  addressed 
her,  have  been  answered,  and  stand  more  confounded  ^n 
ever.  Is  she  mad  ?  Horrrbtej  Ikn&Ad  sui^donr !  Ytt, 
is  she  — and  is  tier  strange  seduskm  and  separation' from 
her  family,  whoenw^  they  aEre;  thus  aeoottnted'  for?  Or 
upon  what  other'  groands'can  Isolve^  the' earnest  thoHgh 
vaguely  expressed— and'  by 'me  not-  at  all  undttiBtood  — 
notions  whieh  i^e  has  taken  up  with  resptet't6  me  ? 

The  whole  tiiing'shas^  not  lasted  fiv^^mimitea:  I  saw  Her  * 
and  her  •  oompmlott  as  -soon  aa  I  entered-  the  gard^  ;  anil 
they  saw  me  at'  the-  same- instant,  for  their  eyes  ttirned^to 
me  very  expresuvely.  Ilien  LadyBUen  bent  her  looks 
on  the  ground,  stnoding  still,  and'lioldiii^'M(8.  Plkndie^s 
arm  tight,  so  as- to  keep  her  stationarf'aUo;  I  walked 'up 
to  them  in  some  agitation,  Psttppoae,  salhted  them  at  a 
littie*  distance^  and  before  w«:  were' ^te  close  together 
began;  — 

"  May  I  take  the  Hbtttyy  madam " 

''  Mr. Mhtford,"  she  interruptedi  "do  not,  pray  dd  not 
address  me  in  that  cold  defeientid'  manner ;  it  pains  me, 
indeed'  it'  ddes-;  d6  not  tidk' of  taking '  liberties ;  do  not 
fear,  —  think!,  I  mean,  —  you  can  do  so  in  any  thing  you 
choose  tor  say,  even*  though  I^  decline'  answering;  for  tbo 
present;  aii'you  may  say;;  f^it  ia  I  who  ongl^  to  defer  to 
j^aa,  torbe  hk  awe  of  ywr,  while  wecwtvewe  a  moment 


toge^hev :  hovever,  sir,"  she  went  on  in  a  hurried  manner^ 
caubing  heat  breath,  I  standing  a  model  for  Katerfelto,  ^'it 
may  he  better  not  to  propose  any  questions  to  me  until  » 
future  occasion,  much  better.  I.  believe  I  know  what 
you  with  to  ash  about,  and  that 's  the  reason  1  request, 
siq^j^licate  your  fovbearanoe  ;  — -  pray  hear  me  out ;  -«> 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  my  asking  a  question  of  you,  and 
I  am  save  you  will  reply  to  moi  will  you  not,  sir  ?  " 

I  stammered  out  something. 

'^  Thanks,  much  obliged  to  yoti ;  h^e  ia  my  ^ueatiim,. 
then,  for  you." 

And  here  it  is  fw  you,  GraYes  ;.  and  what  think  you 
of  it? 

"  How  is  that  exceOeBt  and  iignred  man,  your  father  ?'' 

I  said  he  had  long  been  ill,  but  I  hoped  was  gradnaily 
getting  better. 

''  Oh,  I  am,  very  ^ad  to  hear  you  say  so  ;  will  you 
allow  me  to  go  on  ?  You  have  a  sister,  Mr.  Mutfard  ?  a. 
good,  charming,  enchanting  cnature,  I  am  told  ;  and  she^ 
too^  —  is  she  well  ?  " 

Again  I  answered  as  aptly  aa  I  knew,  or  rather  felt 
bow. 

''  Jt  gives  ne  great  and  real  pleasmie  to  be  told  that, 
also;  and  now,  sir,  a  laat  fioeedom, — where  does  your 
family  reside  at  present?  " 

I  named  the  village  iox  her,  the  stseety  the  very  house* 
She  looked,-*- if  her  leeks  mean  eny  thing  —  i^  I  nepeat, 
they  convey  any  thing  in  excitpiaent  hut,  the  vague  glittcc 
of  madness,  —  she  looked  much,  astonished,  perhapa  a 
little  alarmed,  and  exehanged  a  long  and  deep  regard  wiih 
her  oompanioB,  then  ended  thue,~— - 

"  Wdl,  sir,  goodrby;  ine  may  meet  agaiiv — If  I 
live,  with  God's  help,  we  shaU  meet  agaian  •^-- and  I  will 
pray  to  be  made  kpown  to  your  sister^  and  ask  her  to  love 
me^  that  ia,  after  she  hasr  foargLven  me ;  and  you,  too^ 
Mr. Mtttfiord,  and  your  Luther; — oh^  I  audd  kneei  to 
your  father  1  Farewell,  sir  j  think  aaweU  of  me  aa  yeo 
caB„:and  ask  yo«Hr  family  Ip  da  the  sapooe ;. jand  of  po^r 
Angiiatus^  too ;  indeed,,  sir,  we  have  never,  consdouiiy 
ii^imed  yvo.  or  yeurs,  and  that  maij^  he  prortd.  wvout^^, 
L  2 
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Bless  you,  Mr.  Mutford !  "  —  Graves  !  she  held  out  her 
hand  to  me  —  ^^  and  pray,  pray  do  not  insist  on  knowing 
my  name  while  you  stay  in  this  house  !  "  and  she  walked 
rapidly  out  of  the  garden. 

As  I  stood  gazing,  and,  I  suppose,  gaping  after  her, 
MrsJ  Planche  added  a  few  words,  which  completed  my 
consternation. 

'*  Mr.  Mutford,"  she  said,  laying  her  hand  on  my  arm, 
and  looking  up  into  my  face,  **be  prudent,  and  take 
nothing  for  more  than  its  just  value ;"  and  she,  too,  parted 
quickly  away  from  me. 

Now,  Graves,  what  need  I  add  to  this  ?  particularly  as 
Miss  EHza  has  given  me  three  summonses  to  dinner.  Will 
her  lodgers,  or,  I  suppose,  hoarders  rather,  appear  at 
table  ? 

#  •  *  •  « 

No,  they  keep  their  apartments :  *'  Lady  Ellen  is  a 
little  indisposed,"  and,  I  suppose,  will  meet  me  no  more. 
So  I  must  get  out  of  this  house  as  fasf  as  possible,  in  order 
to  discover  who  she  is ;  —  confound  the  smugglers  !  when, 
though  }  I  have  no  more  to  say  to  you  to.night,  dear 
Graves,  except  it  be  right  to  inform-  you  that  Alexander 
and  I  have  twice  vainly  repeated  our  attempts  at  the  gate 
and  the  walls,  in  the  course  of  the  day  and  evening.  Yes, 
I  will  own  to  his  brother,  that  since  my  suspicions  of  the 
master-motives  for  keeping  him  here  have  sprung  up  in  my 
mind,  I  sufifer  considerable  uneadness  at  a  question  often 
put  to  me  by  my  conscience  and  my  honour,  —  "  Michael, 
why  don't  you  communicate  your  bodings  to  Lieutenant 
Graves  of  the  blockade  service  ?  Is  not  your  silence  some- 
thing like  aiding  and  abetting  smug^rs  in  their  conspiracy 
and  contrivances  to  throw  him  off  his  guard,  and  keep 
him  from  his  duty  ?  " 

I  can  only  answer,  —  *'  May  I  not  be '  wrong  in  my 
suspicions  ?"  and  then  come  in  all  my  former  good  argu* 
ments  for  holding  my  tongue — or  nearly  all.  And  on  one 
little  point  I  have  enlightened  him,  —  ay,  the  instant  after 
it  began  to  gleam  in  my  own  brain,  which  was  but  a  few 
hours  ago,  —  and  utterly  stupid  have  we  both  been  not  to 
have  teen  it  long  ago,  — ''  Lieutenant  Graves,"  said  I^ 
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*'  it  just  Strikes  me,  that  the  constahles  and  the  magistrate 
must  have  applied  at  your  tower  for  the  hody  of  Samuel 
Geeson,  early  upon  the  morning  after  his  arrest ;  and  your 
men  would  have  had  no  power  to  detain  him,  you  know ; 
and  so,  if  the  magistrate  may  not  have  happened  to  haTe 
remanded  him,  till  your  appearance  as  prosecutor         ■" 

*'  The  rascal  is  now  at  large,  and  has  heen,  since  y ester, 
day  morning !  But,  if  so,  —  recollecting  that'  as  it  was 
only  as  hostages  for  him  we  were  kidnapped, — if  so,  why 
are  you  and  I  prisoners  still  ?" 

*'  That 's  nearly  the  question  I  want  you  to  consider," 
I  replied.  He  looked  thoughtful,  and  reddened  slightly. 
I  left  him,  as  night  began  to  fall,  and  as  Miss  Eliza  flut. 
tered  in  to  shine  upon  him  instead  of  the  day,  first,  to  pen 
a  few  lines  for  you,  dear  Graves  ;  and,  second,  —  and  now 
that  I  have  done  —  to  steal  out  into  the  garden,  in  what 
hope  you  will  conjecture.  So,  farewell  for  to-night,  if  I 
meet  no  one,  —  till  after  supper,  if  I  do. 


Wednesday  monnne  —  at  home  in  mj 
own  little  writing  chamber. 

I  did  meet  some  one  in  the  garden.  Graves,  and  some 
one  else,  too,  and  another  body,  to  boot,  and  perhaps 
another  still,  to  be  candid  and  particular  with-  you.  But 
neither  of  those  whom  I  had  gone  out  to  meet.  And  yet, 
persons  that  keep  me  thinking  a  good  deal. 

Within  the  circles  of  time  (goes  it  not  so  ?)  and  of  place, 
there  are  points  in  wait,  as  it  were,  for  every  one  of  us, 
from  the  moment  of  our  birth — nay  from  their  birth,  the 
creation  of  time  and  of  place — to  mark  the  era  and  the 
whereabouts  of  that  one  event  which,  above  all  others,  shall 
mould  and  stamp  ftiture  destiny.     But  this  is  only  putting 
an  old  common-place — indeed  a  hoary-headed  adi^,  al- 
most— in  my  own  convolved  words,  you  will  say.     No 
matter,  since  you  understand  me.     Here  is  what  I  fardier 
mean : — that,  the  moment  I  entered  Mr.  Linnock's  hotttft^  ^ 
/  gained  my  points  of  time  and  place,  foT  t\ie  Yie;te«S^)^l^|| 
cannot  help  thinking.     For  reasons  you  Yvave  Vew^"" 
h  3 
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dthers  you  diiil  henr-o^-if  jcHLkoafhsmi  ihmsi — I  cannot 
lifi^it. 

I  Ittvetftld  yottliuit;,  vhen  I  stole  mtoliie  gauden  yetttr. 
evemng,  night  was  IsUing.  For  sMsie  time  I  wsUcBdcWvi^ 
up  and  dowa  the  latdt  cleared^  in  £sd^  the  gnis»*giisiim 
walks  mxining  «nong  the  wegefcsUes  at  the  end  a4|inBing 
the  orchard.  Here  mj  step. moat  have  faUen  Hghtly^,  so 
as  not  to  hare  aUanned  taxy  one  who  might  he  eren  raiher 
close  at  hand.  TrsToniing  ike  path  whudi  went  directij  by 
the  old  chinky  orchard-door,  1  fancied  I  heard  hm  and 
cantiiMiB  voicca,  iSiid  thinking  «ttly  of  one  person^  I  trod  on 
tip*4oe  to  the  daor^  .«id  hooked  throng  one  of  its  jwnfes. 

A  man  of  tell  stature^  gre«t  hseadth  of  shouldears,  Aod 
respectahly  hdMted^  stood  with  his  hsek  to  me :  he  was  not 
two  yards  distant  from  the  door.  Fa<^g  him,  and  of 
eonrse  me,  was  the  girl,  Martha  HuggelA.  It  was  their 
voices  I  had  heard.  They  oontinued  ^leaking  in  a  &i:  lodned 
key.  For  some  instants,  my  sl^ht  agitation  at  seeing  them 
hindered  me  from  distinguishing  their  words,  and  the  tech. 
nicality  of  not  a  few  of  their  phrases  might  also  have  helped 
to  confuse  me.  In  a  little  time,  however,  after  regulating 
my  breathings,  and  steadying  myself  in  my  position,  I  was 
able  to  overhear  something  like  the  following: — 

"  Yes,  my  maidsn^  though  I  can  be  soixy  enongh  for  the 
old  man  s  accident,  it  has  told  weU  for  one  Lilly  White ; 
you  couldn't  have  quissed  Hood  out  of  the  round  so  easily 
as  the  young  'un  they  sent  in  his  place  ;  and  by  that  Beck- 
oning, the  Miss  MoUy  might  have  had  naore  cnasring  holi- 
days than  she  can  afibrd." 

€c  "p  |g  yo^^  I  jmeiievc*,  air  ;  bat  don't  foijget  what  J  've 
just  been  anutying  of;  Lilly lought  not  to  ccoss  over  the 
«ay  no  more ;  thm  he  too  xnttcb.  danger." 

-^^  Why,  yes ;  he  had  hot  a  shoct  run  Jfor  It.jo  the  lugger 
t'lOtfaer  nighl^  Marthi^  and  troubk  enough  to  make  shore 
since ;  and  I  know  aa  well  m  you  can  tell  me,  that  he 
could  do  as  mnch,  if  not  mow  good,  staying  at  home  to 
pfepare  storage  £br  the  things ;  hut  what  is  he  to  do  with- 
jQut  a  sharp  'un  to  -chaffer  with  the  Parleys  across  the  hri- 
ney?  'Twas  all  very  well  while  the  young  Don  took  a 
trip  in  his  staad  ;  d'  you  think  we're  to  see  any  more  of 
^at  chap^  my  maid  ?  " 
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*^  JEImcUy.:  ke  ;be  too  well  Mmd  lafter  at  present^  and 
tbe  doctor  gives  leave  fortit^  7911  .Ipow." 

'^  All  JBoii&'n^  ;  the:PoniiaB>no  more  (need  «f  dootor's 
rttuff  an  that-score  ihaa^jMH  httVBy  Mai$tha^()et  peopte  lay^is 
thej  like  for  tUfii  own  mws." 

'^  Besides,  .«ir^  he  nev/er  toQk^lD.i'otlier.lnMld.from  love 
^  liking  for  J V  but  just  beotuBe  it /osme  im,  bio  way  that 
night  we  met  him  out  from  home  without  a  hat^  and .  he 
^waped  at.  any  4hiJ»g  to  ;vor  the  (great  !ub8." 

"  Weil,  MsBCtha> . he ,haa  dioae . t'  other  ;trade  .«>me  good^ 
fhowever^  if  he  ooly.h^do  ataimch  oiow;  though  I  jsome- 
^tiJSieB  iear.he  may  have •ahready.  got  jsorry  and  blown  us." 

'^  Never  you  mind,  Mr^JAnrndc,"  (I  startod^fGrav^, 
that  something  that ;  soon  dSoUowed  confounded  me  quite,) 
'^^^  to-morrow^  orafter^.he  magf  poachy  though  I  be  hlaastd 
if  I  fear  it;  yesterday^  or  to-day^  I  will  he  u^pom  oath. he 
.haaoiot  said  a  word  to  .harm  w.** 

'^  How  are  you  «o  snre^  loff  little  maid  ?  " 
'*'  Think  a  misttte,  and   you  Ve  no  call  to  ax^   sir. 
Who  managed  to  have  your  Jsuims  favouraU^  qpoken  of 
when  they  were  in  want  lof  jceq>ectalile  board  andik>dging 
for  the  lady?" 

"The  ©on,  certainly." 

"  And  why  your^ho1|8e,  Mr.  Linnock?" 

'^  Why^  beoause^heihnew  ihey  wanfeed  to  part  him  and 
her,  and  if  the  lady  got  here,. he  could  4iee  her^  anknowa^to 
them^  now  and  thsn;  and  so, — oh,  jes,  I've  a  notknx  fof 
what  you  drive  .^now^  Martha, — jA«  is^with  us  atill." 

''  To  be  sure ; ,  and  if  he  -had  gone  .to  blab  all,  sir,  she 
would  ;be  somewhere  else ;  but  it  be  tinae  .the  apprentice 
'were  with  us,  too,  Mr.  linnock :  .the  night  'A.dark  enoogh 
jQow  for  tidying  to  wodc  the  .good  'una^we  .couldn't  touch 
t'  other  time,  .when^  the  new  .blue.jacJeet  came  up.  Y ou  jsaw 
4dl  right,  sir,  about  the  q>ot,4i  while  ago?" 

"  Ay,  my  maid ;  or.!  couldn't  be  talking  here  with  you, 
jou  know ;  and  no  time  has  beealost  since  fastween  noaster 
mate  and  me,  to  clear  away,  up  stairs ;  ao  that,  as  yo«i  say, 
we  only  wait  for  news  &cm  the  approitice-^  and  hush  — 
isn't  that  he?" 
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'Mt  be^"  assented  Martha^  as  a  low  and  cautious  whistle 
sounded  outside  the  garden  wall. 

"  Come  along^  my  lad,"  said  Mr.  Linnock,  whistling  in 
answer.  A  man's  head  soon  appeared  oyer  the  wall  at  the 
far  end  of  the  orchard:  the  next  instant  I  saw  Samuel 
Geeson  cautiously  stealing  through  the  fruit  trees.  Hi» 
carpenter's  dress  revealed  him  to  me  almost  at  the  first 
glance. 

Mr.  Linnock  and  Martha  Huggett  moved  to  meet  him  ; 
the  trio  stood  still  some  distance  from  the  door,  and  I  could 
not  catch  their  words.  Yielding  to  my  curiosity,  I  put 
my  ear  to  a  chink :  my  position  thus  became  an  awkward 
oiie ;  I  lost  my  balance,  stumbled,  came  with  force  against 
the  door,  burst  it  open — perhaps  it  had  not  even  been 
latched — atid  fell  on  my  hands  and  knees  among  the  grasa 
in  the  orchard. 

'^  Hollo!"  whispered  Mr.  Linnock — "hollo!"  echoed 
the  apprentice,  and  they  helped  me  up  directly.  Martha 
Huggett  disappeared,  I  know  not  whether  into  the  gardens 
or  among  the  orchard-trees. 

''  What  do  you  please  to  want  on  my  premises  this  time 
of  night,  sir  ?  "  asked  Linnock. 

"  Eh  ?  ah  }  **  queried  Geeson,  peering  close  into  my  face  ; 
*^  why  it  be  one  of  *em  from  the  house." 

*'  Mr.  Mutford  } "  continued  Linnock :  "  excuse  me,  sir; 
but  though  you  have  been  my  guest,  as  I  am  given  to  un-  ' 
derstand  since  my  return  from  town,  this  is  the  first  time 
we  have  met,  you  know — at  least  to  my  knowledge — and 
I  have  but  just  returned,  and,  indeed,  not  yet  shown  my- 
self to  my  family ;  but  I  hope  they  make  you  comfortablie, 
Mr.  Mutford;  and  I  am  sorfy  to  hear  that  some  people *' 

**  I  say,  Mr.  Linnock/'  interrupted  Geeson,  touching  my 
host's  elbow,  after  he  had  studiously  watched  my  face  during 
this  polite  speech,  delivered  by  a  man  of  a  certain  gentility, 
and  even  grace  of  manner,  too,  and  of  a  prepossessing  ex- 
pression of  features,  although,  so  well  as  I  could  decide  in 
the  dark,  those  features  were  remarkably  lumpy,  and  went 
to  make  up  one  of  the  blackest  complexioned  countenances 
I  had  ever  seen.  He  instantly  turned  an  ear  to  Sam,  who 
whispered  him.     They  withdrew  a  step  or  two  from  me. 
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bat  between  me  and  the  orchard  door.  I  saw  Mr.  Linnock 
become  thoughtful :  he  bent  his  large^  black  head^  listening 
attentively^  and  once  glanced  at  me.  In  a  few  moments  he 
earae  to  my  side  #gain^  Creeson  standing  aloof. 

''We^J/Mr.  Mutford." 

*^  Well^  Mr.  Linnock ;  I  am  as  thankful  as  you  know  I 
oaght  to  be  for  the  hospitality  of  your  excellent  family:" 
—  there  was  a  shade  of  emphasis  in  my  words.  He  looked 
steadily  upon  me.  Meeting  his  eyes,  I  slightly  smiled  tjo 
^ve  him  his  cue,  and  he  took  it  promptly. 

'^  You  are  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Mutford :  tell  me  one  thing,.  , 
on  the  word  of  a  gentleman.     Were  you  long  at  that  door 
before  you  fell  in  to  us  here  }'* 

"  I  will  save  you  another  question,"  I  replied,  *^  by  the 
plainness  of  ray  answer — I  was ;  and  long  enough  to  hear 
a  good  deal  that  you  and  Martha  Huggett  said  together." 

*^  Martha  Huggett  ?"  he  repeated,  in  feigned  or  real  sur- 
ppse,  either  as  if  he  wanted  to  deny  all  knowledge  of  a 
person  of  that  name,  or  queried  how  /  could  have  gained  s 
knowledge  of  her. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  I  went  on :  "  Martha  Huggett,  who 
came  to  Lieutenant  Graves's  tower,  to  exhort  him  to  head 
all  his  men  down  to  the  Anchor  the  other  night,  and  after- 
wards was  despatched  by  Lilly  White  to  engage  hands 
among  some  of  us  at  the  Anchor  door." 

'^  Lilly  White  ? "  he  again  repeated,  in  tones  of  in* 
creasing  simplicity. 

^'  Lilly  White,"  I  repeated  in  my  turn,  taking  off  my 
hat,  and  bowing  profoundly  to  his  inveterately  black  beard^ 
whiskers,  eyebrows,  hair,  and,  if  the  darkness  did  not  de- 
ceive me,  skin.  When  I  recovered  my  upright  position,, 
our  eyes  again  met,  very  intelligently,  and  a  second  time  1 
smiled,  but  he  was  still  posed  and  watchful.  "  Come,"  I 
continued,  ^*  let  me  set  you  at  rest,  if,  indeed,  you  can 
value  the  words  of  a  gentleman  —  I  mean  you  no  harm» 
I  have  had  a  notion,  since  I  came  here,  how  matters  stood 
on  every  side  of  us,  and  yet  it  has  not  occurred  to  me  to 
make  others  as  wise  as  myself ;  now  I  am  sure  of  more 
than  I  was  before  I  strolled  into  the  garden  tb\s  esctaTc^ 
and  still " 
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''Mr.  Mutfoid^  iva^itjkheactof^thegeBtileman'yAain- 
mt  jou «re,  and  promise  youwUl he^  to-".""  "  ao  £ur  Mr. 
lionodc  got  m  his  intenruption ;  I:  fiiuabed  tbe  aenlsBee. 

''  To  listen  to  y/ou  Mid  Marilu  attbe  do«r  ?  Mr.  lia- 
nock^  my  good  sir^  you  must  forgive  me  thst  My  vitu. 
Mtuaxiwas,B,  doubtful^  ,if  not.a  perilous  ome ;  at  the  mercy 
of  yxnir  liege  men^^maxk^  I, do. not  say  itm,  now  that  J 
have  placed  myself  wider  ^  protectipn  of  .a  gentleman 
whose  fame---*—'*  I  wa&:.bom^  dawn  to  jny  Icn^  i^gain : 
he  smiled  at  last^  xta^,  jchuGkled^  aad  took.jny  ;ann^  while 
heaaid, — 

'' Jbumg^  of  i^  enough  of  it>  Mr.  Mnt&ird,  —  here^ 
out  of  doors^  I  mean^  — tmt  I  request. ihe  jiteasoze  of  your 
company  in  the  houjse  -^  Sam  " —  the  apprentice  jwned 
us —  ^'  say^  very  well,  and  that  oUdgirl  will  take  a  nm.as 
4soon  as  the  lieutenant  bids  us  good^nighl,  for  the  round 
— go  along,  now." 

Looking  nether  puzsled^  perhaps^  at  leceiving  his. mes- 
sage in  my  ^resence^  Geeson^  after  a  moment  s, pause,  dis- 
appeared among  the  trees.  Mr.  Linnock  again  pressed  noe 
to  accompany  him  towards  his  dwelling.  J  agreed.  He 
led  me  cautiously  into  the  garden  j  there  peered  round 
liim  to  eveiy  side  ;  approached  its  door ;  ardded  it^'how- 
-ever,  and  turned  to  a. comer. of  tha  garden  .near  the  hack 
wan  of  the  house.  I  satw  him  look  down  observantly  at 
what  seemed  to  me  only  one  of  the  oblong  Jittle.  flower- 
beds, edged  with  box.  He  took  a  kind  of  grappHng-iron 
out  of  his  pocket ;  fastened  it  in  the  edge  that  ddSned^ 
at  that  place,  the  gravelled  wa&  upon  which  we  stood  j 
ptdled  with  some  effort,  in  a  bent  posture ;  the  flower-bed 
moved  to  Mm,  leaving  its  otiiier  three  borders  of  box  sta- 
tionary ;  and  I  was  soon  edified  with  the  sight  of  a  few 
stone  steps  descending  into  the  wide  aperture  then  disclosed, 
a  dull  lamp  burning  at  their  foot. 

**  This  is  the  way  into  the  'bouse,  fgn  the  present,  sir," 
he  said ;  **  will  you  step  down  ?** 

*'  We  are  going  to  visit  die  store-rooms  ?  **  I  asked, 
hesitating  a  little,  I  believe. 

^  Some  of  them  may  come  in  our  way,"  he  replied 
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^'  for  when  obliged  to  ^dine  auy  Qamf^Mj  I  mnytiipt 
like^  in  the  parlour^  J  am  nat  ashamed  fto  .spend  a  little 
time  Among  my  goods." 

"  Show  the  way,  the^,  Jor  I  ftflly  »dy  ^n  you,"  J. if* 
Joined,  foUowing  hiUn. 

''You  may,  sir,  when  I  do  the  same  by  you;"  And 
ltr«  Linnock  restored  the  iooocent  flowers  to  their  plaois, 
over  aor  heads,  descended  the  steps,  and  took  up  the  dnU 
lamp. 

I  ftund  myself  in  a  narrow  passage  of  :8oUd:8tone-work. 
We  trod  sofdy  onward^  and  axriTed  at  a  small  oak  door, 
strongly  bolted,  and  also  locked,  as  was  proved  to  iae  by 
Mr.  Linnock  opening  it  with  a  :sniaSl  and  curious  key, 
selected  from  a  bunch,  of  which  jione  were  much  larger  or 
less  remarkably  shaped*  Passing  the  door,  he  locked  at 
{(gain  on  the  inside,  and  shot  other  bolts,  and  now  we  were 
at  the  bottom  of  a  second  jSiight  of  stone  steps,  more  nn. 
merous,  however,  than  those  leading  from  (he  gardeq,  and 
much  narrower.  We  ascended,  perhaps,  thirty  of  them, 
and  stood  in  a  kind  of  jcorridor,  tiled,  and  running  to  » 
g;reat  distance,  at  either  han^,  and,  I  thought,  turning  off  at 
angles,  in  the  remote  darkness.  Upon  the  walls  were 
shelves  well  stocked  with  bales,  great  and  small ;  and  no 
more  than  room  for  one  person  to  walk  forward  was  left  on 
the  floor,  so  abundant  was  the  rich  smuggler's  stock  of 
*'  heavy  artidesj"  or  "  ^ood  'uniBi,''  or,  in  still  plainer 
English,  small  tubs  of  eau-de-vie  and  hollands.  Mr.  LhK 
nock  held  up  his  lamp  and  passed  it  from  right  to  left, 
over  his  head,  looking  gravely  at  me. 

"  I  know,"  I  sud,  ^  one  of  the  store-rooms,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  one;  —  pray,  do  we  now  stand  under  the  roof 
of  your  hospitable  house  ?  " 

My  conductor  gave  me  to  understand  .tliat  we  did. 
''  This,"  he  added,  laying  his  hand  on  the  wall  to  our 
right,  '^  this  is  the  outer  wall  of  my  house." 

''  And  this,"  I  sud,  laying  my  hand  on  the  confronting 
one,  "  is  what  ignorant  people^  dwelling  inside,  suppose 
to  he  that?" 

He  nodded  assent.  I  proceeded  to  ^demand  if  hi^N^vt^- 
rooms  had  any  commonication  with  {he  moxe  \Ti^iliBv)uQ^ 
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apartments  of  his  mansion^  and  he  informed  me  that  most 
certainly  they  had  not.  We  resumed  our  progress^  and 
arrived  at  one  of  the  points  where  I  had  supposed  that  the 
passage  continued  at  an  angle^  but  I  found  I  had  deceived 
myself;  it  ended  in  a  straight  line^  and  a  step-ladder  now 
invited  us  to  mount  higher  up.  Again  I  was  curious 
enough  to  enquire  if  we  could  traverse^  in  this  manner,  the 
whole  extent  of  the  house;  but  I  ought  to  have  foreseen 
the  silliness  of  the  question  ;  and  he  enabled  me  to  do  so, 
by  remarking^  that  a  secret  passage  like  this,  could  be  con- 
trived with  perfect  avoidance  of  suspicion^  ^inside  the  gable 
wall  alone,  where  it  would  not  have  to  encounter  the  win- 
dows which  afibrded  light  to  the  interior  of  the  edifice. 
To  make  up  for  the  want  of  extent,  in  a  continued  line, 
however,  I  found,  after  ascending  the  step-ladder  I  have 
mentioned^  a  second  corridor,  of  dimensions  equal  to  the 
-first  —  nay,  by  means  of  another  ladder,  a  third  ;  and  still 
goods  met  my  eye^  in  great  quantities,  and  I  doubted  not,. 
of  great  value. 

At  the  foot  of  yet  another  ladder^  Mr.  Linnock  left  his 
sad  lamp,  for  a  flood  of  brilliant  light,  falling  through  the 
square  orifice  we  were  now  about  to  cUmb  to,  rendered  its 
meagre  aid  no  longer  necessary.  And  when  we  had 
mounted  into  the  immediate  influence  of  this  light,  I  found 
myself  in  a  passage  nearly  three  times  as  wide  as  those  we 
had  left  below,  with  the  bare  joists  and  tiles  of  the  house 
over  our  heads^  two  chairs  and  a  table  in  a  clear  space^ 
among  heaps  and  a  litter  of  bales  and  packages ;  a  com. 
fortable  bed  at  either  end  of  the  apartment  —  as  I  suppose 
I  must  call  it  —  large  account  books  on  shelves,  and  a 
glass  lamp  of  great  magnitude  hanging  by  a  chain  from 
the  roof.  '^  Here,  on  a  level  with  the  hattocks,*'  observed 
Mr.  Linnock,  still  whispering,  '^  we  thought  we  could 
poach  a  little  more  room  without  suspicion,  than  we  durst 
venture  on  lowei  down  in  the  house,  as  a  private  bed 
might  be  necessary,  of  an  odd  time." 

^^  Your  establishment  is  very  complete,"  1  remarked, 
'^  and.  must  have  cost  you  some  money." 

''  A  trifle,  Mr.  Mutford  ;  but  it  pays,  sir ;  it  pays,  I 
jAan^  Heaven/' 
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^^  Has  it  yiBt  been  visited  by  any  one  you  didn't  care  to 
see  in  it?" 

'    *^  No,  indeed^  sir^  though  such  like  folk  as  you  mean 
have  now  and  then  been  inside  in  the  house." 

'^  Do  you  never  fear  that  a  secret,  necessarily  confided 
to  a  great  many,  may  be  divulged  to  your  disadvantage  ?  ** 

"  It  is  not  confided  to  a  great  many,  Mr.  Mutford ; 
^ong  with  my  wife  and  daughters,  and  my  brothers,  there 
is  but  one  fHend  of  t'  other  trade  could  find  out  that  flower 
l)ed  in  the  garden  for  you." 

''  Martha  Huggett  ? " 

'*  You  have  a  guess,  sir." 

''  She  must  be  paid  well  for  her  fidelity  and  general ' 
^ood  services." 

,      **  Why,  yes ;  but  as  much  out  of  liking  as  to  bribe  her, 
and  the  little  girl  would  be  true  if  she  ^hed  less  —  'tis  in 
her ;  I  call  her  a  downright  good  *un,  Mr.  Mutford  ;  be- 
sides, she  has  her  own  reasons  for  doing  her  best  for  * 
t'other  trade ;  she  loves  none  that  don't  love  it." 

^'  Pray  tell  me  her  reasons." 

'^  With  all  my  heart ;  but  take  a  chair,  sir ;  and  as  I 
keep  you  from  stopper  below—"  he  did  hot  end  the 
-sentence  in  words,  contenting  himself  with  extracting  a 
bottle  of  champagne  from  a  cupboard,  laying' glasses,  un- 
twisting the  wire>  nicking  the  cord,  touching  the  cork,  and 
helping  me  to  a  glass ;  and  when  he  had  pledged  me  in 
another,  Mr.  Linnock  continued, 

'^  Little  Martha,  you  see,  sir,  kept  company,  ever  since 
she  was  a  girl  of  fourteen,  with  a  young  man  of  the  village, 
an  honest,  respectable  lad,  and  one  I  liked;  and  I  will 
say  for  him,  as  clever  a  hand  on  the  shingles  of  a  dark 
night,  and  plenty  of  work  to  do,  as  ever  I  had  in  pay. 
Well,  sir,  the  Miss  Molly  was  seeoa  too  near  shore  one 
evening,  and  though  she  got  ofi^  dear,  —  as  has  always 
been  her  fortune,  I  thank  Providence,  —  there  was  a  bit  of 
a  row  between  some  men-o'-war's  men  and  a  few  of  our  ' 
lads,  and  Fred  fetched  one  of  the  blue-jadcets  what  I  call ' 
Tatfaer  a  nasty  knuckle  somewhere  between  the-  eyes ;  and  - 
they  had  him  up  for  it,  and  the  judge  said  he  oug^t  to  be 
banged^  because,  d'you  see,  sir,  another  inaTi.o**vi«r%TavEL 
luippeiied  iohBve'beenthotMt" 


*^  And  as  tlie  jwAge  i*  gtjuan&f  a  good  opimo&  h 
these  cases^"  I  said^ ''  hanged  Master  Fred  was,  I  presmne?* 

''  Wh^  n9,  mr^  nat  out^ttQ'.^gHti  Interest  was.  made^ 
and  an  excellent-  diaradef ^^^Awt  better  llian  h^  deserTed 
-^i;if«ii  of  Fsed;  and  tihe  Iriikmfln>^-^  tSwae  ro^igh-an'- 
readf  cliapa  on  the  co«|t  be  abnait  all  Paddisei^  Mr.  Miit^ 
fouib^^he  xeQDvned  f«oai  tile  shot,  tiMoh  was  a  mere 
nvtioig  tor  «dk  sboutr  aad  none  of  Fred's  buainesi  into 
the  bsi^ain ;  and  so  thejv  Itwga^fe  hkn  the  swkigiiig^  and 
sent  him  to  Van*s  land  for  fourteen  years  ;  and  that's  whfy 
Martha  Huggett  has  no  demur  to  lend  a  hand^  mm  and 
then^  to  t* other  trade^  sir" 

''  And  I  don^t  ivondor^  if  she  lov^d  po«r  Fred*" 

^^  Loved  him  better  than  her  own  eyes^  and  he  bsr  liM^ 
sane :  they  were  ta  have  bea»'  married  the  very  day  he 
sailed^  sir ;  and  'tis  ifer  Icfve  t»  hinv  that  Martha  ba» 
refused  many  a  good  oflEbr  sinee^  aad  nerer  goes  fbr  a  walk 
wiA.  our  boys,  like  other  girh  other  age;  and  I'm  mistaken' 
if  she  don't  be  off  after  him  some  day^  and  soon  ;  onhf 
waiting  to  grow  richer,  I  fancy." 

^'  y^xj  diarBtevested  of  her  not  to  wei^  tlie  odivm  of 
nudEr5iing  him  against  her  preftvence  te.  Mntk'* 

'<  OdimicB  as  how,  Mr.  Motfijtd i^'* 

'^  Whf^  he  is  a.;tTaai8portsd  oonfict" 

^  To  he'  sore,  as  dMy  call  il^  s^  h»  is:  bat  Uesa  yov, 
9W,wef9Xi»  odinm'  in  thai,  hcfe  Oft  liae  eoast^  when  it; 
comes  only  of  our  lawftAbusfasiw.  Bad  FMd  nibbed,  or 
cheated^  or  committed  any  oi»  crin*^  iifhy  tlle»  't  wesdd  be 
ansther  thing,  yon  know  ;.  ba«  it  iaiiflr  his  fktit,  i»  it;  if 
people  ivUi  punish  hftx^,  jnst  as  if  he  haid,  Mr.  M«tfnd  ?• 
Oainm  i  -^  I  riumld  hfee  to  baas  Murtlia  taBc  of  that,  and 
her  own  brothtr  cone  home  ftom  a  sei«n  yeam'  trip  only 
the  othrar  day.  For  that  nMttev,  few  «€  ^^  hanestest 
families  in  her  street  h«pe  escaped  (H^^is  a  danfersos 
tiade^  ehr,  is  t*  other  trade,  aaw)  and  thMi^). — escap«i  bad 
treatment ati  thesaMe  aoeomk  IHwpie  cdt niea:lbitufla«e' 
nvB^  Mr;MiiftftNcd^  and>  I  don^  «ea»  iw  dengp  asamck  7 
batil  inyself  (allnr me?  to  dft  i»  310%  sir,)^^  I  havr 
a-  Wm^hm  ibnad:  dieat-  tttliliiM  ^e^M^  and  het^  to  et^Pf 
alMd;rftMrii%  tlMy  <«^' 
^^And  perhaps  your  chief  mmSUlm  ^9m'  wako%wA  ^^ 
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Miss  Mdkf  has  bMii  sapplM  by  Oldr  htrah  oomluet 
towatdft  4i(at'brather>,  Mr.  lAiin»ckf^ 

This  luumdttM  qatBfiioft  prodiMed  a  satprimiig'clhaigfih' 
thg'Wtatf^er.  Hftherto  mf  regardtf  had^been  tiMed<oii  a= 
fane,  (theiblMliMt^  cmm  in  thie  iW  Mght  erf*  l^laiAp',  m 
wtA  99  ^tkehrotOtst;  and  in  evevywaf  uttk  iiin|;esr,  IhM]^  = 
ever  mttk  among:  tila<^  net  of  mm^AoA  calM  i»i^)  «r 
yUdch  ^tueh^wfhr^wt;^  MDaU'e^;  pursf  f(6v«AMad^  awi 
wide,  liMfiJipped'  BEMuth>  pMSMnled  odly'apfodliii^  in^ 
eatflftst^idluUMify-dffever;  (w^  yoii»  accept  lite  oompcpund?) 
and  afcisakiteiy  bonesO^^xpressiimi  I^onr  M^  LhnMd^  rad^ 
denly  raised  his-  ioitiiense  be«d>  opened^  liiiB  ey^9,  allowed 
his  hrovm- 1»  desceddislari^y  into  a  seowt^  and  di«w  in  his 
lips  aftd^allttt  tboKi  hardly^  ere  he  leplidL  tor  me' in  tiro 
MnwiM  oidy  — '*^  IffiH  sir." 

^  I^  not  let  maimiocenilylliiK  jwx  or  ctkukdyom,'*  I 
saidf:^^  I  mdidrmf^itef  question^  iHt  iy  too'fiteei" 

"  'T is  not  too'  fne,  Mr.  Mlitl^iid^  siiioei  we  sit  hbre^ 
together ;  it  does  not  offend  me ;  and  if  it  hurts' me;  (fiat's 
no  fault  of  yours*  Bat  I-  tell  you,  Nsj  sir :  t—  it  was  not 
the  misfortmie  oTtiw  braver  I '^  spskeii'of -^  he.lM  me 
sinoe  I  begatt^  the-  ttmdt ;  —  uf> ;' —  Imtr  P  haw  another 
brother^  n  honest  shopiBei^r*aiBl>iglfM>n^  ami  he'had-fo 
do  witb  it,  though^  not^  a  great  dteli  Hb  oame  thkway; 
afiar  meeting' a  amall^  tradev  doffU'^at  tiie  ^Oage'-^iHi^ 
moar  oonsidersMe  man*  sf  fafa  day,  howeiKn*;  and>  my 
bmiierihad  a  goedUol  of  l^t  artMesmr  M»  ]ierB6A  atid^ 
in  Ms  trank,  that  nigbt  ifliAi  we  gave-him  a  IM.  WeS^ 
he  was'fbllowed  to  my heiMj  die  ge«>dfr'seis«i$  and  he  an# 
I  beth  tfaed  a  svtar  beyond'  •!»  abifily  t&  pay.  T  waa^ 
notlitngbut a  j^armev»ltoi>;  isy,  sfid  astiroggiing gtm;  amf 
m^pwifis  pooriy,  and  my  two  girls  infante.  l%ey  s^  etery  f 
thing  on  my  fields^  li^e  and  dbad  sfebeh^  and  gtowHig  crop;. 
aiid>eirei7  t&ing.uttdto'my  roof>  to  my  wift»Hi  bed^.aad  my^ 
littlb  gills-  cradles  >;  atid^  to  make  an  end^of  it,  ^f  nvr  in" 
gaelifiw  tkKf  bidimoe  of  tUe>  filie,  whioh^aB  I  Waer  worth' tt» 
the'«noridc^ouldnetdiiNkasge.\  And  !^^<^wae  what'ifid  it; 
Mit.\Mi]Mtfbrd !  I  got*  out  amoag'tkem  ««  3asi^  afein^  being* 
onnayeaOk  tor  mysetf  that  I  wtitild  hate  BMft*  \«^«l A\ket 
toekcfVom  me* — and  IhMd;  ay,  art'wlMe»\)k^l!ti(!ik^xw(tt 
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my  Brighton  brother,  too.  If  ever  you  go  to  that  town^ 
look  out  for  his  shop,  and  when  you  get  into  it,  Mr.  Mut- 
/ord^  look  about  you.  'T  is  as  richly  stocked  as  any  shop 
in  Brighton ;  and  he  has  ten  times  as  much  as  what  you 
can  see,  waiting  for  a  turn  ;  and  every  article  under  his 
aroof  is  —  smuggled.  And  'tis. a  good  joke  to  meet  the 
great  people  you  do  sometimes  meet  buying  of  him ;  ladies, 
and  of  an  odd  time  one  or  two,,  perhaps,  that  are  too  high 
even  to  be  called  *  your  Ladyship  :*  ha,  ha,  Mr.  Mutford, 
I  've  lived  to  see  all  that,  and  thank  them  for  it ; "  and 
the  bitterness  and  roughness  of  Mr.  Linnock's  short  laugh 
told  me  the  revengeful  triumph  of  his  heart. 

^^  Is  Sam  Geeson  a  favourite  of  yours  ?  "  I  asked.  He 
nearly  relapsed  into  his  usual  manner  and  character  of 
face,  while  he  answered,  "Um  —  hardly;  but  we  want 
the  chap  often ;  and  his  liking  for  the  trade  makes  us  sure 
of  him.  He  is  no  credit  to  us,  however;  and  I  don't 
want  you  to  praise  his  reasons  for  getting  in  among  us, 
Mr.  Mutford." 

I  requested  my  host  to  be  more  explicit. 

"  Why,  the  truth  is,  the  apprentice  took  to  t'  other  trade 
at  first,  after  breaking  the  cage  for  a  little  matter  of  poach- 
ing :  but  I  won't  be  so  hard  on  him  neither ;  thet/  were 
too  much  so,  p'rhaps :  he  says,  himself,  it  was  only  a 
rabbit,  and  that  he  knocked  it  on  the  head  one  night  that 
his  old  mother  had  no  supper,  and  nothing  in  the  house 
for  next  day's  dinner  either ;  and  you  11  try  at  it  a  long 
time,  sir,  before  you'll  make  Sam  sure  that  he  has  not  a 
bit  of  a  right  to  the  four-footed  creatures  that  run  wild 
for  every  man  to  catch  if  he  can,  as  it  were ;  not  the  same 
as  a  horse,  or  a  cow,  or  a  sheep,  that  you  buy  and  sell,  and 
spend  money  to  feed.  But  no  matter  for  that.  He  was 
but  a  great  boy,  then,  just  articled  to  a  carpenter,  and  the 
accident  quite  turned  his  mind  from  living  at  home  with 
his  molber ;  so  we  let  him  do  what  he  could  aboard  the 
Miss  Molly,  for  a  trip  or  two,  tiU  the  gentlefolk  forgave 
him  ;  and  then  he  did  not  go  home  as  good  a  boy  as  we 
found  him :  for^  you  see,  sir^  if  a  chap  will  turn  out  bad, 
the  t'  other  trade  gives  him  opportunities,  as  wdll  as  any 
other.    And  it  waa  aflter  he  had  been  some  time  at  work 
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among  shavings  dgain^  that  Sam  did  something  worse  than 
chase  a  rabbit  or  a  hare^  to  make  him  run  off  to  the  Miss 
Molly  a  second  time." 

"  No  act  of  real  dishonesty^  I  hope  ?  " 

*^^  A  girl  took  her  oath  before  the  magistrates  that  he 
was  her  child's  father^  sir :  the  parish  was  after  him ;  and 
so  he  came  back  to  us.*' 

'^  Did  he  dispute  the  girl's  assertion  ?  " 

^'  No,  sir ;  but  he  'must  either  have  married  her,  or 
supported  her  and  the  child  without,  or  gone  to  the  tread- 
mill, you  know." 

^^  Well,  and  he  is  a  scoundrel,  indeed,  for  not  marrying 
her  at  once." 

''  Sam  does  not  think  so,  sir,  nor  the  girl  either.  If 
he  married  her,  with  only  one  child,  the  parish  would  not 
be  bound  to  relieve  them,  and  they  could  not  get,  between 
them,  enough  for  a  living  —  not  without  very  hard  work, 
of  one  kind  or  another,  at  least  —  and  neither  he  nor  she 
are  in  love  with  that.  But  I  believe  it  is  agreed  between 
Sam  and  her  to  marry  —  iffhen  she  shall  be  a  mother  a 
second  time  — for  with  two  children  the  parish  must  take 
them." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  ^*  that  is  the  law,  I  know ;  and  do  not 
you  think,  Mr.  Linnock,  that  this  same  law  must  be  of 
great  assistance  to  Sam's  notions  of  morality  ?" 

The  smuggler,  as  if  taken  completely  out  of  his  element^ 
did  not  answer  ;  no,  nor  even  smile ;  but  merely  gave  me 
a  nonplused  shake  of  his  massive  head. 

''  And  I  know  something  of  Sam's  sweetheart,"  I 
resumed. 

<'  You  do,  sir ;  but,  if  I  may  make  so  free,  the  less, 
you  or  your  friends  know  of  her  in  future  the  better :  I 
don't  talk  altogether  on  Sam's  account ;  but  she's  not  what 
I  call  a  good  'un." 

I  thanked  the  honest  smuggler,  assuring  him  that  we 
had  got  a  good  character  with  the  girl,  and  having  come 
^uite  strangers  into  the  village,  could  only  go  by  what  wa» 
told  us.  I3ut  do  you  remember  my  former  objections  ta 
Miss  Lucy,  Graves  ? 

Again   I   changed   the   subject   with    my   kiik^  \v<Q^ 
if 
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^  Come  now^  Mr.  Idnnoek^  I  have  bttt  a  f«w  more  quea*- 
tions  to  trouble  you  with  at  present;  and^  firsts  who  is 
The  Don  ^" 

He  looked  steadily  — too  steadily  —  at  me,  wiA  the 
same  expression  I  had  noticed  in  the  <Hrehard.  I  returned 
his  studious  stare  without  shrinking.  And  thus  we  sat 
silently,  for  a  minute,  and  at  last  he  was  pleased  to  spealu 

"  Mr.  Mutford,  after  jwhat  yo^  happened  to  heiur  at  the 
orchard  door,  I  have  been  forced  to  trust  you,  for  my  own 
sake,  many  steps  farther  than  you  then  gained  on  us. 
Since  we  sat  down  here,  I  have  been  hoping  I  might  trust 
you  for  your  own  sake.  You  want  to  have  your  last 
question  answered;  ay,  and  as  you  gave  notice^  other 
questions  after  it ;  and  if  you  knew  but  all,  it  eoncems 
you  much  to  be  dealt  openly  with  about  the  Pob>  and  — 
for  I  guess  your  mind,  ^  —  the  lady  in  the  house,  too. 
Let  me  take  a  liberty  -—  but  a  well-meant  one  —  you  also 
want  the  means  of  righting  yourself,  and  your  fath^,  and 
your  sister,  Mr.  Mutford  —  don't  look  astonished^  sii:^  for 
I  know  something  of  all  that :  in  plain  Es^lish^  sir,  you 
want  money,  and  plenty  of  it;  and  now  let  me  maJi:e  an 
end.  If  you  close  with  a  bargain  I  should  like  to  drive 
with  you,  you  shall  be  told  all  you  ought  to  know  about 
the  Don  and  the  lady ;  and  you  duUl  have  money,  and 
plenty  of  it :  to  say  nothing  of  —  of — " 

'^  Freeing  myself  of  all  suspicions  of  hiBfting  at  any  of 
the  late  information  which  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
acquire ;"  I  added  for  him,  reading  the  thought  plainly 
on  his  brow,  and  in  his  tones  and  manner, 

''  Why,  yes ;  even  that,  JVIr.  Mutford." 

^^  To  go  on  methodioally,  then.  What  is  the  bargain 
you  wish  to  drive  ?" 

*'  Sinee  you  heard  Martha  and  me  speak  of  the  Don,  sir,, 
you  also  heard  us  say  that  he  used  to  be  useful  to  us  ?" 

^'  Yes,  as  a  kind  of  respectable  re{»resentative  of  commerce 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel." 

^^  That 's  it.  But  we  have  lost  siglM;  of  him^  and  want  as- 
good  a  man  in  his  steads" 

'^  And  pay  roe  the  compliment  of  thinking  I  might  sen^ 
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'*  Yes^  Mr.  Mutford ;  and  I  like  this  pban  ¥ray  of  Acinf; 
hwoBesAJ* 

'^  TheH  to  hiunour  your  liking,  Mr.  Linnock^  I  answer, 
just  as  plainly,  that  the  thing  can't  he:  keep  your  secret  of 
the  ]Doa  and  the  lady ;  I  must  try  to  get  at  it  some  odier 
way  :  and  keep  your  money,  too ;  and  that,  too,  I  will  try 
fior  some  other  way." 

*'  Now  you  are  offended,  Mr.  Mutford.'' 

"  Not  I,  on  my  conscience,  Mr.  linnock." 

'^  But  you  mean  what  you  say,  sir  ?'* 

"To  the  letter." 

"Out  and  out?" 

"Out  and  out." 

"  Won't  even  think  it  oyer  ^** 

'^  With  a  view  to  debate  it  —  no." 

*^  The  Don  wm  a  gentleman,  sir." 

"  I  make  no  doub't." 

•^  And  not  of  your  mind." 

"I  can't  help  him." 

"  WeU,  [Mr.  Mutford :"  his  eyes  fell,  and  again  I  saw 
on  his  hrow  that  which  it  concerned  perhaps  even  my  per- 
sonal comforts,  if  not  safety  (notwithstanding  all  our 
interch£ffige  of  confidence),  to  reply  to  fordiwith. 

"And  well,  Mr.  Linnock.  Now  you  begin  to  ask  your- 
self over  again,  what  security  you  have  against  a  breadi  of 
confidence  on  my  part  ?"  —  he  did  not  say  a  word,  aor 
move  his  eyes  from  the  table.  "  I  will  tell  you.  Along 
with  the  word  of  a  man  who  has  never  consciously  broken 
his  word,  my  refusal  in  my  present  situation  —  I  mean  my 
situation  at  this  moment  —  my  blunt  refusal  of  an  oWsf 
from  you,  by  a  seeming  acceptance  of  which  •—  and  mark 
you,  the  seeming  alone  would  answer  my  purposes  —  I 
could  insure  your  permission  to  return  home  to  my  sick  £ii« 
ther  and  my  unprotected  sister,  without  sui^icion  of  any  kind. 
Measure,  by  my  straightforward  No,  to  your  tempting  pro. 
posal,  my  whole  probable  diaracter,  ind  you  will  be  able  to 
trust  your  interests,  and  those  of  your  family,  by  whom  I 
have  been  so  kindly  treated,  to  my  own  sense  of  hoiKxyr 
and  humanity  —  iuid  (I  wiQ  add,  &ou^  I  do  object  to 
succeed  the  Don)  also  to  my  sense  of  tbft  ^QKOi«ctfMk|| 
M  2  1 
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you  have  received  to  engage  in  your  present  trade^  and  my 
little  sympathy  with'  part  of  the  system  you  war  against.*' 

"  Then  we  have  done  talking,"  said  the  smuggler,  sud- 
denly laying  his  hand  on  mine ;  "I  will  not  douht  you, 
Mr.  Mutford.  And  now  it  is  time,  and  more  than  time, 
that  you  and  your  friend  were  out  of  my  house,  you 
know  for  what  reasons-^ — and  on  your  way  to  your  own 
homes,  sir.  So — master-mate!"  he  called  to  the  other 
end  of  the  secret  apartment,  hut  called  only  in  a  peculiarly 
hard  whisper — ''  Master-mate!  Farmer  Boh,  I  say!" 

Something  huge  stirred  on  the  hed  at  that  extreme  of 
the  attic,  and  presently  a  man  moved  lazily  off  it,  and  came 
towards  us.  As  he  advanced,  I  saw  an  individual  of  ahout 
thirty,  and  of  great  height,  naturally,  poking  his  head  for- 
ward, and  a  little  from  side  to  side,  and  hending  his  hody 
from  the  hips ;  he  was  fleshy,  very  fleshy,  though  not  ex- 
actly fat ;  rather  in-kneed ;  and  the  poking  head  was  co- 
vered with  short,  silky  hair,  almost  white,  and  he  had 
large  eye-hrows,  and  long  eye-lashes,  of  the  same  colour, 
«nd  his  face  seemed  made  of  white  wax,  without  a  tint  of 
red  in  the  cheeks,  and  very  little  in  his  pendant  under  lip. 
I  must  add,  that  if  my  host's  face  and  features  seemed  ex- 
aggerated, his  excelled  them,  and  yet  he  appeared  neither 
stupid  nor  unapprehensive ;  on  the  contrary,  there  was  a 
kind  of  shrewdness  in  his  weak,  winking,  pale,  and  ever- 
smiling  eyes,  and  also  in  his  superahundance  of  ever-smil- 
ing lip. 

"  My  brother,  sir, — Master-mate,  or  Farmer  Boh,  ac- 
cording to  occasion — iny  third  and  youngest  brother;  a 
little  sleepy,  after  two  nights  loss  of  rest,  as  you  see." 

"  But  now,  at  last,"  I  replied,  gazing  wistfully  at  the 
head  and  face  which  nodded  and  smiled  to  me — ^^  surely 
now,  at  last,  I  behold—" 

^^  No,  Mr.  Mutford,"  said  Linnock,  smiling  too,  ''  your 
first  impression,  taken  from  my  face,  was  the  correct  one ; 
't  is  me,  sir,  they  call " —  here  he  passed  his  hand  over 
his  ebon  chin — "  'tis  me  they  call  Lilly  White,  at  your 
service." 

I  could  not  help  laughing,  nor  did  the  very  dissimilar 
farothers  refuse  to  join  me. 
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"  But  we  must  be  doing,  sir,"  resumed  my  Lilly :  — 
*'  Bob,  look  out  till  you  see  Mr.  Mutford  and  the  Lieu- 
tenant well  off  the  premises,  and  then  you  know  where  to 
find  Martha,  to  give  her  a  word.     Come,  Mr.  Mutford." 

We  descended  to  the  door  which  communiiiated  with  the 
treacherous  flower-bed  in  the  garden ;  in  a  few  moments  I 
stood  in  the  open  air. 

"  Now,  sir,  join  the  merry  folks  in  the  parlour,  giving 
what  account  you  can  of  your  hour's  absence ;  I  will  be 
with  you  and  them  as  soon  as  possible."  He  took  leave  of 
me  at  the  garden-door,  and  not  exacdy  knotdng  what  he 
meant  to  do,  I  walked  across  the  yard  into  the  house. 
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Mr.  LiNNocK  had  caBed  the  party  in  the  paifonr  **  merry 
folk/'  because  ihe  lood  laughter  of  Miss  KKza  reached  us 
as  we  stood  at  the  garden.door ;  and  when  I  took  my  place 
at  the  supper-tahle,  I  found  that  your  hrother  still  con- 
trived to  keep  up  her  spirits.  He  and  she  made  some 
good-humoured  conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of  my  absence  ; 
the  one  accusing  me  of  a  sonnet  to  the  moon^  to  which  my 
defence  was,  that  there  was  no  moon  that  evening;  the  other 
supposing  a  tender  melancholy  for  me ;  and  I  think  she 
meant  a  glance  at  the  mysterious  Lady  Ellen^  which,  how- 
ever, I  gravely  discountenanced.  Mrs.  Linnock  (Hd  not 
appear  at  supper,  and  Miss  Linnock  looked  thoughtful  and 
on  the  watch. 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  heard  the  sound  of 
wheels  rolling  in  the  yard.  Miss  Linnock  jumped  up, 
crying  out,  ''  Father !  '*  and  her  sister  more  elegantly 
ejaculated  ^'  Papa!  dear  papa!"  and  both  left  the  room 
in  a  joyous  flurry,  excellently  well  acted.  Directly,  I 
caught  Mr.  Linnock's  voice,  and  that  of  his  white-headed 
brother,  loud  in  remonstrance,  and  surprise,  and  explan- 
ation; and  with  a  —  "Was  ever  the  like  heard  of?" 
the  two  smugglers  entered  the  parlour,  followed  by  the 
young  ladies  and  their  mother.  I  kept  my  countenance 
very  well  during  my  presentation  to  Mr.  Linnock  and 
Farmer  Bob.  Then  followed  our  host's  indignant  tirade 
against  the  impudent  dogs  who  had  dared  to  commit  an 
outrage  upon  gentlemen  like  us,  and  to  use  his  house  for 
their  purposes ;  and  his  regret  that  we  should  have  been  so 
treated,  and  his  honest  hopes,  however,  that  under  the 
circumstances  we  had  felt  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  was 
posahle;  and  his  r^[rets  again  that  he  had  been  absent 
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irom  home  so  long,  and  not  on  the  spot  when  die  45mug^ 
gling  rascals  had  deprived  us  of  our  liberty;  for  they 
could  not  have  humbugged  him  with  a  silly  tale^  as  they 
had  done  in  the  case  of  other  persons  (and  here  he 
looked  reprehensively  at  his  wife  and  daughters,  who 
bless  them !  were  the  very  models  of  innocent  constern- 
ation,) —  no,  nor  bullied  him  neither ;  and  he  wondered  to 
death,  almost,  how  some  people  could  be  so  easily  imposed 
upon  —  and  now  that  he  and  his  brother  were  at  home,  at 
last 

'^  You  wiU  free  us  of  those  fellows,  I  hope  ? "  inter- 
rupted Alexander.  Mr.  Linnock  replied  that  he  had  done 
so  already :  the  moment  he  saw  them  lurking  about  his 
gate,  as  he  drove  up  to  it  with  his  brother  in  the  one-horse 
^haise^  he  had  asked  their  business,  and  not  getting  an 
answer  that  pleased  him,  called  out  his  helpers  from  the 
stable  and  the  cow-shed,  and  soon  sent  the  scamps  a 
packing 

"  Then,  in  fact,  we  are  free  men  ? "  again  asked  youi* 
brother. — Certainly.  Free  to  go  where  we  pleased,  that 
moment ;  only  he  hoped  that  we  would  do  him  the  plea- 
sure of  staying  till  morning  at  least,  or,  for  that  matter,  as 
long  as  we  liked,  for  he  would  be  most  happy 

A  third  time  Alexander  interrupted  him  to  demand  the 
favour  of  a  horse  and  guide  to  his  tower.  I  also  requested 
similar  accommodation.  The  whole  family  now  besieged 
us  with  hospitable  entreaties.  We  were  immovable ;  and 
eventually,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  after  Mr.  Lin- 
nock's  return  from  London,  we  had  mounted  our  borrowed 
horses,  and  begun  to  follow  our  guide,  to  the  fiill  satisfac- 
tion of  those  we  parted  from,  notwithstanding  their  kind 
speeches.  I  venture  to  affirm  that  it  was  not  long  after 
our  disappearance,  by  a  convenient  rood^  until  the  ''  good 
'uns,"  already  run  in  by  the  Miss  Molly,  were  safely 
stowed  away  in  places  I  knew  something  about. 

At  the  edge  of  the  fosse  of  his  tower,  I  delivered  your 
brother  to  his  men,  and  understood  from  meir  words  to  him, 
/iliat  after  searching  and  making  enquiries  in  all  directions, 
aided  by  feUow-officers  along  tibe  coast,  as  well  as  by  the 
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civil  authorities^  they  had  entertained  the  most  serious 
alarm  for  his  safety. 

Proceeding  homeward,  I  found  my  father  and  Bessy  in 
about  the  same  state  of  uneasiness  on  my  own  account,  not* 
withstanding  that  they  had  received  a  vague  note,  dated 
from  no  place,  and  free  of  all  explanation,  which  I  trusted 
to  the  diplomatist  of  the  smugglers  for  delivery  to  them, 
upon  the  first  night  of  my  loss  of  liberty: — the  fellow 
would  not  engage  to  deliver  one  of  a  more  satisfactory  cha* 
racter,  and  bargained  to  get  even  that  unsealed. 

It  was  late,  as  you  will  suppose,  when  I  arrived  at  home 
—past  eleven  o'clock.  Yet  my  father  and  sister  would  sit 
up  to  hear  a  full  account  of  my  adventures.  And  I  re- 
gretted this,  for  neither  of  them  looked  as  well  or  as  happy, 
or  as  spirited  as  they  had  done  the  last  time  I  had  seen 
them; — but  this  is  fresh  ground,  dear  Richard,  and  I  hsid 
better  send  you  off  the  close  of  my  smuggling  story  just  as 
it  is ;  so  good-by. 


The  journal  again.  Graves,  after  a  heavy-hearted  pause 
of  some  days,  and  I  am  only  going  to  write  what  (as  has 
happened  before)  must  be  laid  by  for  you  against  a  future 
day ;  ay,  indeed ;  perhaps  some  such  explanations  as  my 
suppressed  scraps  will  supply,  may  be  useful,  yet. 

I  did  not  go  to  rest  the  first  night  after  my  escape  from 
Lilly  White's  with  a  tranquil  spirit.  My  ^father  and  I 
were  alone  together  for  a  few  minutes,  and  he  told  me  some- 
thing to  make  me  quarrel  with  my  pillow.  The  Honour- 
able George  Allen  had  repeatedly  appeared  lounging  about 
our  house  during  my  absencer,  and  my  father  saw  him  once 
in  our  littie  back  garden ;  and  he  absolutely  knocked  at  our 
door  that  very  morning,  to  enquire  after  Miss  Mutford's 
health — insolent  cur !  —  but  no  matter.  My  father  feared 
that  he  might  have  fallen  in  with  Bessy  on  her  walks,  and 
£he  has  been  prohibited  from  going  out  alone  in  future. 

I  bridled  my  rage — although  it,  and  a  stinging  sense  of 
shame,  sent  the  blood  to  my  cheeks  —  and  asked  my  father 
how  Bessy  seemed  to  have  taken  his  prohibition.     ILe 
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could  not  exactly  say.  He  feared  to  harbour  one  disagree-*- 
able  thought  of  his  poor  Bessy  (and  here  the  tears  fell 
from  theold  man's  eyes) — yethe  thought^  or  he  suspected  she 
had  appeared  to  be  embarrassed^  and  conscious^  and  perhaps 
a  little  sullen ;  but  he  might  have  been  wrong — he  was^ 
sure  he  was  wrong.  Had  he  ventured  any  indirect  ques- 
tions with  her?  No — not  a  breath.  He  would  not  lead 
her  to  think  he  doubted  her^  for  worlds;  and  he  com- 
manded me  to  follow  the  same  course.  I  promised  nothing^ 
for  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  resolve  upon  implicit 
obedience.  Bessy  le-entei'ed  the  room^  and  the  subject 
ceased. 

I  talked  of  indifferent  things^  and  kept  my  eye  upon  herr 
and  whether  by  the  contrivance  of  suspicion^  which^  quite 
as  industriously  as  jealousy^  bakes  its  own  cake  (excuse 
the  homely  version  of  the  Shakspearian  adage) — or  that 
there  really  were  and  are  groimds  for  my  conclusions^  I  did 
believe^  Graves^  that  something  new  }iad  entered  into  the 
spirit  and  the  nature  of  my  sister.  An  absorbing^  agitating, 
selfish  somethings  ay,  and  a  something  that  she  keeps  from 
us,  and  is  to  keep  from  us — Great  God !  save  me  from  my 
own  horrid  fears  I — poverty  and  shame  together — ohT 
that  would  be  horrid,  indeed ! 

So,  little  wonder  that  I  had  not  a  very  good  night's  rest. 
Graves.  But  this  was  not  the  full  «ause  of  my  vigils. 
Bessy  retired  to  bed.  I  asked  my  fadier  for — three  pounds 
-^for  what  purpose  you  shall  hear.  I  had  calculated  how 
long  it  was  since  Lucy  Peat  entered  into  our  service;  as- 
certained that  we  now  owed  her  this  sum,  and  I  asked  it, 
in  order  to  pay  her,  the  next  morning,  and  send  her  out  of 
the  house.  For  my  own  part,  there  was  not  a  shilling  in 
my  pocket. 

Well.  My  father  assured  me  that  he  could  not  spare  me 
ime  pound.  That  very  morning  he  too  had  been  making 
his  calculations;  and  found  that  we  had  scarce  enough 
money  in  the  house  to  buy  food  for  the  days  that  must 
dapse  till  he  would  be  entitled  to  draw  the  quarterly  inte- 
rest of  the  little  sum  (and  yet,  our  only  earthly  fortune,) 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  London  banker.  I  believe  I  ^^% 
going  to  hint  at  the  great  necessity  of  the  case  ioT  ^\ac\!iit  jl 
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wanted  the  naeeey,  although  it  must  have  terriUy  flhodced 
him  ;  whoi  he  added,  that  he  could  not  even  pay  his  rent 
till  the  time  mentioned :  no,  nor  our  servant-maid  s  wages; 
and,  in  fact^  she  had  asked  him  to  settle  with  her  a  few 
hours  before  I  came  home,  and  he  was  compelled  to  refuse 
her. 

And  thus.  Graves^  I  am  compelled  to  tolerate,  under  the  ' 
same  roof  with  my  sister,  a  girl  of  tainted  heart  and  mind, 
and  one  with  whom  Bessy  has  been  on  terms  of  too  great 
confidence,  I  fear,  and  who  has  the  ear  of  the  Honourable 
Creorge  Allen,  to  my  own  certain  knowledge.  But  it  can^ 
be  helped ;  •  and  I  have  only  to  hold  myself  vigilant ;  and 
vigilant  I  am,  though  I  tremble  in  my  office,  dear  Graves 
—  ay,  tremUe. 

The  morning  after  this  night,  I  got  Bessy  into  a  con- 
versation about  oiu:  memorable  (accursed  1)  visit  to  Lord 
lantern  8.  I  reminded  her,  gaily,  of  her  pity  for  the  elder 
son,  and  her  admiration  of  the  personal  graces,  ay,  and  the 
manners  too,  of  the  younger.  Her  head  was  down,  but  I 
saw  her  colour  come  and  go. 

'^  Has  he  never  blessed  your  bright  eyes  since  ? "  I 
continued. 

'^  Why  —  yes  — "  she  stammered,  "  has  he  not  often 
rode  or  walked  by  the  windows  ?  " 

"  Have  you  seen  him  on  any  of  ffour  walks,  Bessy  }"  1 
changed  my  tone  a  little. 

'^  Me  ? — him  ?  "  she  was  conftised,  by  heavens !  "  him, 
Michael  ?  never !  how  could  you  think  it  ?  never,  never, 
indeed !  on  my  word,  Michael,  on  my  honour,  on  my 
soul !  "  and  she  clasped  her  hands,  and  looked  up  at  me, 
trembling,  weeping,  and  terrified.  Hark  you.  Graves  — 
and  whenever  you  can  read  this,  pity  me  — 

By  my  mother's  soul,  I  did  not  believe  her  ! 


Next  day,  she  and  I  had  k  lew  words  more  together  ; 
I  told  her  what  I  had  learned  of  the  character  of  Lucy 
Peat,  and  was  going  on  to  warn  her  against  all  umiecessary 
intarcQune  wid^  the  girl,  when  she  interrupted  me,  with 
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stftfiiig  eyes,  Mid  p«le  cheeks,  cryiag,  ^'  Is  that  possible  f 
oh,  <ieer  ine,  is  that  possible  I "  (here  it  one  of  Bestj  ■ 
chiklinh  phrases  for  you^  for,  indeed,  in  experience,  — eiu 
eept  k  has  very  lately  come  to  her, — in  turn  of  mind,  and 
almoat  in  years,  scarce  sixteen,  she  t#  a  child ;  and  wonld 
to  Heaven  she  were  so  in  person  !) '— •  *'  Oh,  Michael," 
she  continued,  "  I  wish  you  had  known  diat  aooner ;  oh, 
I  wish  I  had  known  it  sooner  !  " 

And  again.  Graves,  I  arrived  at  a  conclusion.  She  had 
made  a  confidant  of  Lucy  Peat,  or  the  wily  girl  had 
induced  her  into  confidence  (doubtleas  for  a  good  bribe)  ; 
and  acting  on  this  though^  perhaps  too  hastily  —  I 
resumed  — 

''  Bessy,  my  love,  you  are  frightened  at  my  news." 

''  I  am  indeed,  dear  Michad ! " 

"  Because,  Bessy  —  "I  took  her  hand  — ''  now  do  not 
suppose  I  blame  you  much — because  you  have  i^wed 
Lucy  to  make  free  with  you." 

She  wept  and  was  silent ;  I  went  on. 

^'  Because  she  has  brought  you  messages,  Bessy." 

''  Oh,  yes,  yes ;  I  own  it  I  but  I  never  replied  to  them> 
Michael,  not  a  single  time ;  and  I  have  bid  bar  not  to 
bring  me  any  more,  indeed  I  have ;  and  it  was  wrong  of 
me,  very  wrong,  not  to  say  all  this  befoie ;  but  I  feared 
to  shock  our  dearest  father,  Michad,  —  that  was  the  only 
reason,  believe  me  it  was ;  and  oh,  Michael,  do  not  tdl 
him  DOW  !  Pray  do  not,  it  would  kill  him,  and  me  with 
him  !  Oh,  mercies  and  goodness,  what  shall  I,  shall  I 
do  : 

She  left  the  room  suddenly. 

Again,  Graves,  again,  my  only  friend,  I  did  not  believe 
her! 

Look  at  the  thing  in  the  faoe  as  I  do.  See  all  this 
fright  and  anguish,  dlsproportaoned  to  the  occasion :  dis* 
proportioned  to  it,  i^ahe  has  at  last  been  candid  with  me; 
if  she  hides  nothing  ;  if  she  has  not  ansitered  his  mes- 
sages ;  if  she  has  not  met  him  1  met  him,  often  out  of 
doors  !  under  the  eye  of  the  world  I  And  met  him  /  that 
unfledged  impertinence !  that  stolid  sapling  of  aristocracy ! 
he  who  dared  to  glare  upon  her  innoceat  che^  —  \)ti<^xk)  ^* 
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least;  innocent — till  he  kindled  it  into  burning  blashes> 
and  wetted  it  with  virgin  tears  —  and  in  my  presence  — 
and  she  at  my  side  —  but  as  if  I  were  not  there  —  were 
not  her  protector  —  her  brother  —  with  better  blood  than 
his  in  my  veins  —  and  with  a  heart  to  —  yes.  Graves,  to 
strike  him.  dead,  if  he  has  given  me  cause,  good  and  suf. 
ficient  1     We  shall  see. 


Your  brother  and  I  see  each  other  often.  (I  resume 
after  a  pause.)  And  I  think  he  begins  to  acquire  more 
knowledge  of  the  service  he  is  upon ;  ay,  and  suspect  a 
little  of  the  scene  of  our  late  adventures  together,  and  of 
my  candour,  into  the  bargain.  But  he  has  said  nothing 
openly  or  directly,  nor,  I  believe,  will  he.  A  sense  of  fit 
and  unfit  must  doubtless  form  my  excuse,  in  his  eyes,  and 
keep  him  silent. 

*'  Harold,"  Graves :  —  Harold  that  was  to  be  so  soon,  so 
very  soon  put  into  rehearsal  —  I  have  not  heard  a  word 
about  him  since.  But  I  suppose  it  will  all  come  right, 
some  day.  Meantime  I  work  with  tolerable  industry  at 
small  things^  and  send  them  to  the  periodicals :  though,  to 
tell  the  blessed  truth,  no  one  takes  notice  of  them,  either. 
Well ;  I  can  only  work  and  wait. 

And  from  working  and  waiting,  a  little  trump  seems  to 
turn  up  at  last,  sure  enough.  This  morning  I  have  another 
letter  from  the  manager,  assuring  me  that  next  Thurs- 
day week  we  are  to  have  ^'  Harold  "  in  a  first  rehearsal ; 
and  I  am  to  attend.  It  was  not  his  fault,  he  says,  that 
the  matter  has  been  delayed ;  but  in  fact  he  cannot  control 
other  people;  and  although  the  two  great  tragedians 
seemed  highly  pleased  with  their  parts  at  first,  and  en- 
gaged to  play  them,  they  have  since  appeared  a  little  shy 
of  each  other  occasionally,  and  could  not  be  got  to  attend 
a  rehearsal  together :  now,  however,  they  are  in  better 
humour,  as,  indeed,  they  ought  to  be ;  "  for,"  adds  my 
managed  manager,  ^'  you  have  balanced  the  power  of  tlie 
two  men  to  a  hair,  sir,  each  in  his  own  different  way,  so 
Ji8  really  to  leave  no  cause  of  jealousy."     The  zany  !   I 
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never  thought  of  one  or  the  other  of  his  stars  while  writing 
my  poor  play  ;  hut  I  suppose  I  had  hetter  not  say  so^  as  it 
seems  taken  for  granted  that  I  was  in  duty  hound  to  have 
done  so. 

And  I  got  another  letter  along  with  the  manager's. 
Graves.  It  comes  from  the  editor  of  an  ohscure  Magazine, 
to  whom  (as  I  would  try  every  hody)  I  sent  "  an  article" 
ahout  two  months  ago;  and  (incredihle  news!)  he  has 
printed  me,  and  actually  enclosed  three  pounds,  fifteen 
shillings  and  sixpence,  for  a  matter  some  seventeen  pages 
in  length.  And  now,  at  last,  pay  Lucy  Peat,  and  send  her 
off.  No,  Graves  — >  I  must  first  pay  her  lover,  Sam  Geeson, 
in  whose  deht  I  am  for  a  few  hottles  of  smuggled  French 
wine  for  my  poor,  drooping  father  (h^  thinks  it  was  in 
the  house),  —  and  for  sundry  poached  hares,  rahhits,  and 
pheasants  !  also  craved  hy  my  father's  weak  state ;  (he  will 
not  allow  himself  even  hutcher's  meat,  at  his  own  cost,  and 
I  lie  to  him  solemnly  that  people  of  my  acquaintance  send 
us  presents*!)  and  if  I  had  gone  in  deht  for  these  things 
with  a  regular  trader,  they  would  cost  me  three  times  as 
much  as  I  pay  the  young  smu^ler  —  and  how  could  I 
discharge  such  a  deht  as  that  ?  And,  hy  heavens  !  my  father 
shall  not  want  food,  good  and  fit  for  him,  while  only  a 
rich  man's  preserve  is  to  he  trenched  on,  or  the  King 
baffled  of  his  wine-duty  ! 

Ha,  Graves !  will  you  know  something  of  me  as  you 
read  this  ?  —  let  me  add,  that  I  have  heen  compelled  to 
suffer  Sam  Geeson  to  sit  at  the  kitchen  fire  with  Lucy  Peat,  . 
because  I  could  not  pay  him  for  his  good  things,  nor  pay 
Lucy  her  wages  -*-  Oh,  Poverty  !  thou  art  vice  ! 

Your  brother  is  laughing  heartily  in  the  next  room,  as  I 
write,  amusing  Bessy  and  my  father ;  and  I  am  to  go  with 
him  and  her  to  see  and  to  enjoy  the  humours  of  the  village 
fair  to-morrow. 


Two  days  after  the  fair — — 

And  what  an  unjoyous,  solid,  rude,  suffocating,  deafen- 
ing, headach-giving  thing  a  fair  in  the  counts'^  t«! — ^<tX 
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aae  just  except  Grreenwich  fair,  if  Greenwich  be  in  the 
country—- or  rather  the  accidental  adjunct  of  the  noUe  «dd 
park,  and  tihe  freaks  it  irresistibly  inspires.)  The  streets 
of  the  little  village  stuffed  with  people  who  will  walk  over 
you  if  you  do  not  push  them  abont  as  they  do  you;  girls 
scrambting  on  by  themselves,  and  men  and  lads  by  them, 
selves ;  and  no  one  laughing,  nor  yet  smiling,  but  mi  the 
contrary  the  greater  number  either  half-scowling  at  one  an-i 
other,  or  else  looking  nervously  shy  of  having  it  appear 
that  they  are  such  fools  as  to  allow  themselves  to  be  pleased. 
Peep  into  one  of  ^e  inns,  of  which  all  the  lower  rooms  are 
flung  open  to  genteeliish  company,  among  the  rows  of  hap- 
py creatures  sitting  on  forms  by  the  walls,  drinking  porter,. 
er  ale,  or  Inrandy  ^  hot  water,  and  nearly  all  look  discon« 
tented  stifi  ; — peep  into  a  dandng  booth,  as  you  pass  by, 
and  yon  wUl  see  perhaps  a  dozen  girls  exerting  themselves 
to  the  utmost  in  a  work-and-labour  way,  for  the  edification 
cf  three  or  four  bumpkins,  who  walk  from  side  to  side 
among  them  with  very  disdainful  faces,  and  n<nr  and  then 
lift  up  their  legs,  and  let  them  down  again,  one  after  an. 
other,  as  if  they  were  plodding  over  a  stubble  field,  or  at 
best  turning  the  tread-mill  at  slow  time.  And  how  I  abhor 
that  smock-frock  into  the  bargain  !  the  most  nnpicturesque,. 
unmanly,  unlovely,  sheq^-faced  piece  of  costume  in  the 
world.  Ay,  and  the  close-laced  bumpkin  buskiDs,  too, 
which,  from  constant  pressure,  im^veri^  the  most  consi. 
derahle  muscles  of  the  kg,  and  leave  an  Englii^  peasant 
,  the  worst-hmbed  peasant  I  have  yet  seen.     • 

And  such  are  the  general  features  of  a  village  fair  almost 
always  presented  to  my  eye ;  iost  1  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  itinerant  booth-shops  of  trinkets,  kudduknacks,  and 
gingerbread,  nor  with  the  wild-beast  shows,,  nor  the  eques^ 
tjfians^  noir  the  pig-faoed  lady,  inasmneh  as  they  have  |io- 
thing  to  do  with  the  local  characteristics  of  the  company 
whom  they  delight; — or,  at  most,  I  shall  allude  to  them 
only  to  say  that  the  thumping  of  the  big  drums,  and  the 
harsh  and  rude  clashing  of  the  cymbals,  and  the  screaming, 
or  shrieking,  or  groaning  a£  other  instruments  of  noise 
(of  music,  indeed  !) — k^t  up  on  the  platforms  before  each, 
stun  my  brain  nearly  to  despenUioDb. 
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Mvt  what  has  become  of  the  power,  or  the  will,  or  ^ 
xest  for  natural. and  innocent  enjoyment  of  the  viUageiB  of 
OLd  England? — noerry  OM  Ungkaid  it  used  to  he,  we  am 
tcdd:-*^€an  I  call  it  so  at  present  ? — «Why  don^t  thes^  hard, 
woriced,  simple-minded  poor  fellows,  take  delight  in  the  fSew 
holidaya  left  open  to  than  ?  — for,  as  to  Sunday,  it  has  now 
beeome,  to  all  outward  appearance,  the  saddest  day  out  oi 
the  seven.  And,  stop :  •—  perhaps  it  is  this  very  phariadcal 
obsenanee  of  the  Sabbath,  at  first  imposed  upon  then 
against  their  natures  and  wishes,  and  since  grown  into  a 
sullen,  sulky  habit,  wlueh  at  lenglii  incapacitates  them 
Irora  rdishing  evas  their  annual  play«days.  At  all  eve:  lU, 
Chraves^  you  know  my  notions  of  old,,  as  to  the  good  scbmSji 
goed  feeing,  nay^  good  retigiosi,  of  making  it  criminal  in  a 
poor  man  or  lad  to  sing  a  harmless  song;  pky  at  quoit3  or 
ciidcet,  or  be  seen  dancing  with  his  sweetheart,  or — if  he 
and  1^  like — his  arm  round  her  neck  of  a  Sunday.  None 
«r  those  acts  woukl  be  in  thefose^ves  unholy,  and  therefoe 
would  not  break  the  command  for  keeping  holy  the  Sabbath. 
£*artfaer — I  do  sincerely  bdieve  t!hat  after  due  worship  of 
God,  or  in  the  intervals  of  the  different  times  set  apart  for 
His  worship,  on  His  own  day^  a  joyous  and  a  contented 
heart  giving  venl^  acc(»:ding  to  the  common  manifestations 
of  human  nature,  to  its  y>y  and  to  its  content,  would  not  be 
odious  in  the  sight  oi  Him  who  loves  his  creatures  with  a 
surpassing  love,  and  who  has  contrived  a  wondroua  plan 
§ox  even  their  earthly  hairiness.  "  There  is  joy  in  heaven," 
where  rdgns  an  eternal  Sabbath;— 'and  I  will  insist,  that 
it  was  upon  the  first  earthly  Sabbath-day,  after  the  ^^found- 
IMtions  of  the  earth  werelaid^"  and  "the  c<»ner  stone  theieof," 
that  "the  morning  stars  praised  Him  together^  and  a]l  the 
MRS  of  God  shouted  lor  joy  ! " 

As  to  the  good  leeting  and  good  sense  ef  eempelling  poor 
Johnny-raw  to  be  irU^B  and  demure-looking  upon  the  only ' 
day  of  the  week  that  ho  is  not  bent  double  with  IsJoour, 
foUpw  him  for  a  good  part  of  a  Sunday,  and  draw  your  own 
eoiidusions.  See  him  firsts  after  ehurdi  09  chapel  sorviceji 
pwping  alone,  or  with  a  group  of  bis  own  sex>  at  one  side 
of  the  viikge  street,  or  of  a  gieesn  fidd,  idbile  ioeks  ^ 
ptctaty  and  (if  they  durst)  merry-hearted  girk  mcKW  ^  % 
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somewhat  more  active  manner,  at  the  other  side ;  see  him 
thus^  and  you  pity  his  lot  (pray  do  not  fall  into  the  mis- 
take of  always  quarrelling  with  him  for  stupidity). — When 
he  tire;  of  his  unenliv^ninglounge^  stand  near  tiie  Tap,  and 
you  will  catch  a  glimpse  of  him,  however,  slipping  into  its 
ever.open  or  only-latched  door,  round  a  comer ;  and  you 
do  not  greatly  pity  him  now, — hut  how  much  can  you 
hlame  him  ?  What  are  his  means  of  enjoyment  in  the 
open  air  ?  And,  if  he  had  some  means  of  enjoyment  in 
the  open  air,  would  he  he  in  the  Tap — in  it,  at  least,  so  often, 
or  so  long,  at  a  time  ?  And  (take  human  nature  as  it  is, 
as  it  has  ever  been,  and  as  it  ever  must  he,) — which  is  the 
greater  breach  of  the  Sabbath,  dancing  happily  on  the  green 
fiod,  ay,  and  with  one  of  those  nice  village  beauties  bef(Hre 
him,  or  spending  his  money  on  the  heavy,  stupifying  na- 
tional drink  of  England?  (Graves,  have  not  the  ported 
and  the  ale  of  England,  the  light  wines  or  the  light  beer  of 
France,  and  the  whisky  of  Ireland,  a  point  of  impression 
upon  the  very  different  characters  of  the  three  people?) 
And  can  his  methodised  avoidance  of  the  cheery  compa* 
nionship  of  the  other  sex,  openly,  and  in  tlie  face  of  heaven 
and  of  man,  upon  a  Sabbath  day  —  to  say  nothing  of  his 
self-control  in  different  matters — be  much  better,  very 
often,  than  a  system  of  demoralising  hypocrisy  ?  Ask  the 
parish  overseer,  and  he  may  perhaps  tell  you  that  more 
seeds  of  care  and  trouble  to  him  are  sown  of  a  Sunday  even- 
ing (at  all  events  of  a  Sunday  night,  take  the  seasons 
through,)  than  upon  any  other  evening  of  the  week.  And 
does  he,  or  do  you  expect  it  otherwise  ?  I  think,  in  my 
conscience,  it  is  evident  that  the  natural  gallantry  common 
to  all  men,  gentle  and  simple,  might,  in  seven  cases  out  of 
ten,  be  diverted  from  concentrating  itself  into  a  downright 
breach  of  parish  law,  if  it  were  allowed  to  evaporate,  gra- 
'  dually,  in  the  hundred  harmless  little  courtesies  which  are 
matters  of  course  amongst  men  and  women,  lads  and  fpils^ 
in  less  disciplined  communities.  This,  however,  you  wiU 
say,  is  rather  a  stretching  of  my  theory, — very  well.  Giv« 
me  back  our  fine  merry  Old  England  national  character 
among  the  lower  orders,  ay,  and  some  of  the  middle  too; 
and  that  is  what  I  want,  and  you  may  efibct  it  as  youlike^ 
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and  as  you  can.  Make  our  smock-frocked  compatriots- 
look  less  unhappy^  less  jealous  of  a  free-hearted^  natural 
existence^  less  ^ulky  while  a  charming  girl  of  the  same  street 
and  parish  stops  him^  as  he  plods  along,  and  almost  by 
force  detains  him  a  few  moments  while  she  tries  her  very 
best  to  tell  him  pleasant  stories  and  anecdotes^  and  to  look, 
up^  laughing,  into  his  face^ — in  fact  (inverted  man  that  he 
is  to  suffer  it !) — to  court  him.  Let  me  finish  my  wan. 
dering  chapter  with  a  really  serious  sentence  or  two.  Make 
your  villagers  enjoy  their  lives  as  their  forefathers  did 
theirs^  or,  at  least,  make  them  more  moral  than  their  fore-, 
fathers  were^  as  a  set-off  against  their  sail  and  sour  preten- 
sions to  outward  decorum.  Convince  them  that — one  thing 
with  another — they  have  more  facilities  for  happiness  than 
the  people  of  any  second  country  imder  the  sun^  and  yet 
that  —  not  in  seeming^  merely^  but  in  downright  fact,  and* 
in  their  hearts,  and  livers^  brains,  spleens,  and  gall-bladdersy 
— they  are  the  least  joyous  people  under  that  same  sun. 

But,  how  am  I  employing  my  pen?  You  would 
scarce  think,  now.  Graves,  that  connected  with  this  fair- 
day  are  occurrences  waiting  to  be  written  down  to  you, 
which  positively  keep  me  restless,  and,  very  probably, 
may  influence  my  earthly  life  to  come! — matters  linked 
together  by  no  less  persons  than  the  Honourable  George 
Allen,  his  father,  Bessy,  your  brother,  and,  saying  nothing 
of  myself,  the  recluse  of  the  smuggler's  fortress  ?  'Tia 
the  fact  though ;  so  listen. 

You  will  not,  however,  till  I  inform  you  why,  since  my 
escape  from  Mr.  Linnock  to  the  present  moment,  I  have 
never  before  mentioned  the  name  of  that  mysterious  yoimg 
lady;  why  I  have  not  exerted  myself  to  "  find  her  out,*'  as 
I  80  positively  promised,  though  perhaps  I  have,  and  only 
kept  the  ^facts  from  you  ?  No.  And  why  not,  then,  it 
second  time  ^  I  don't  know.  My  interest  in  her  did  not 
cease,  certainly ;  nay,  I  fear  it  continued  absurdly  strong: 
bat  what  could  she  be  to  me,  I  asked  myself  ?  and  the 
question  arose  the  of  tener  that  I  had  found  other  persons  and 
things  to  occupy  me  at  home ;  or  perhaps  I  only  postponed^ 
or  did  the  doubt  of  her  sanity  make  me  waver  ?  And  might 
not  Mr.  Linnock's  high-mouthed  words  about  ^om^  ^oivsvV 
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betvveefi  her  and  me^  and  that  oihev  sdll  more- 
'vsgue  identity,  ^^  The  Dod,"  have  beea  ooly  puare  in. 
¥ention,  to  irk  me  to  strike  his  bargain  with,  hioi  ?  Thi» 
I  asked  myself  ab».  However,  do  n«t  rely  on  any  thing, 
I  aay  upon  the  siibfeet.  I  was  incongruous,  as  usual; 
and  that's  enough. 

Bessy,  your  brotber,  and  I  went  to  the  fair,^  aa  I  told 
you  was  to  be  die  case.  During  the  short  walk  firom  our 
little  village  to  the  houses  at  the  sea-side,  where  some  o£ 
the  sights  and  amuaements  of  the  day  were  to  be  had^  we 
passed  by  a  cricket-field. 

By  the  way,  I  am  horribly  of  the  Duchesse  de  Bem*s 
smid  on  one  point,  and  that  is  cricket ;  don't  you  remenw 
her  that,  at  Dieppe,  the  other  day,  the  £nglish  gentlemen 
-visiters  of  the  place  paid  her  the  h(Hioiur  otf  in^itiDg  her  to 
witness  their  nationsd  game ;  and  that  she  eame  to  the 
ground,  and  sat  in  a  beantifui  pavilion ;  and  thai,  directly^ 
the  play  began;  and  that  she  took  no  notice,  but  kept 
talking  and  lau^iing  with  her  French  attendants  and  eat. 
iag  sweet  things;  and  that  our  countrymen  marvelled 
thereat^  and  exerted  themselves  moxe  and  m^e  to  fix  her 
attention,  but  all  in -vain;  and  that  at  last,  however,  she 
was  seen  to  look  grave  and  observant,,  and  tur&  Ber  eyes  to 
^  cricketers,  upcm  vidiich,  mudi  flattered,  they  worked 
io  hard  as  to  outdo,  in  enei^  and  v]fvacity>  2SX  former 
cricketers ;  and  that  the  Dudiesse  b^att  to  ^ow  fidgety 
and  seem  impatient  thereupon,  and  de^atched  one  (^  the 
gentlemen  of  her  suite  with  some  message  to  oar  fellow- 
onatrymen ;  and  that  our  feliew-eountrymen  thought 
Aey  were  going  to  hear  a  request,  ariung  out  of  womanly 
nervousness  and  anriaibiltty,  prayv^g  them  not  to  exert 
themselves  so  y&j  mndi,  lest  some  of  them  might  cause 
injury  to  the  spine  ;  and  that,  notwithstanding,  when  the 
message  was  dielivered,  it  only  contained  her  royal  high- 
neas'a  wish  to  know  how  socm  ^  £n^^  gentlemen  pro. 
poaed  to  give  over  their  prelimiBary  arrangements,  and 
begin  their  game;  and  that,  when  they  idlowed  her  to 
understand  they  had  been  playing  their  game  aU  the  while, 
the  Dudiesse  de  Bern  left  the  grmind  forthwith  ? 
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But  Bessy,  your  brother  and  I  had  to  pass  the  mors 
popular  cricket-ground  here.  Crowds  of  pe<^e  stood  at 
the  white  palings  of  the  field^  by  which  ran  the  raised 
footway  of  the  road  we  were  going ;  and  in^de  the  palingB 
i9&e  finer  folk^  aU  delighted  with  the  noble  game,  and  all 
as  grave,  and  as  silent,  and  as  proper,  as  if  they  had 
stepped  there  a  moment  to  let  a  funeral  go  by.  We 
stopped  too,  to  gain  our  passing  share  of  delight.  I  ob^ 
served  in  the  field  two  fine  young  women,  with  a  fashion- 
.aUie,  but  showy  air,  and  with  noses  so  long  and  of  such 
an  outline,  as  to  set  some  vague  recollections  and  associ. 
ations  at  work  in  my  mind.  They  were  walking  towards 
us,  and  nodding  t&  some  one  on  the  road  I  turned  my 
head,  and  saw  the  Honourabk  George  Allen  behind  ue 
on  horseback,  so-  i^ced  as  ta  ^ant  his  eyea  on  Bessy's 
side-face.  That  instant  his  ^ter  —  now  I '  had  the 
£uaily  noses  by  heart  —  came  dose  to  the  palings,  a  fsw 
steps  from  where  we  stood,  and  one  of  them  called  himi. 
He  tamed  his  horse's  head  over  the  paling,  allowed  his 
fore-feet  to  rest  on  the  path,  and  began  to  conveise  with 
them. ,  In  this  position  he  was  between  us  and  the  sea- 
side houses ;  so  that  to  parsue  ouf  walk,  we  must  either 
have  waited  for  him  to  leave  the  footpath  free,  or  else 
have  descended  from  it,  and  walked  round  his  horse  upon 
the  road.  I  was  not  inclined  to  do  this  ;  first,  because 
the  young  gentleman  committed  a  breach  of  turnpike  law 
to  our  inconvenience ;  secondly,  because  he  committed  a 
breach  of  ordinary  good  manners,,  which  it  would  have 
been  unfriendly  towards  hidn:  not  to  notice;,  thirdly,  be* 
«ause  one  of  gia  party  was  a  lady,  who  could  not  well  be 
required  to  scramble  her  way  among  the  line  of  stationary 
carriages  on  the  road  merely  foe  his  gratification :  and 
think  you.  Graves,  I  had  no  other  argument?  Think 
you  the  renewed  iasc^nee  o£  his  stare  at  my  sister  in  my  . 
presence,  to  say  ootlung  of  your  brother,  touched  me  not 
a  little  ?  Think  you  1  dt4  not  Iteenly  feet  the  exquiaiie 
ioBttlt  offered  to  her  by  hk  peculiar  atttentions, — so  pe» 
<niliar,  observe,  as>  to-  permit  her  to  be  incoivtenienced  by 
his  horsey,  at  the  moment  tiiat  they  pointed  her  out  to  the 
notice  of  the  vulgar  crowd,  well-dressed  «n4.  22^  «c5$v]gi^^ 
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US  r     And  was  I  once  more  nothings  at  my  poor  sister's 
side  ?  —  Let  us  see,  I  said. 

My  only  difficulty  was  about  his  sisters^  and  I  thought 
1  would  wait  one  moment  for  their  sakes.  But  after  I  had 
waited  two,  and  that  our  way  was  still  obstructed,  and  tBat 
we  had  been  compelled  to  stand  back  from  the  fidgety 
hind  legs  of  his  high-blooded  steed,  it  struck  me  that  I 
ought  at  least  to  say  a  word  in  remonstrance  ;  and  so,  I 
requested  him,  in  an  amiable  manner,  to  have  the  goodness 
to  allow  us  to  pass  on.  He  turned  his  head,  as  I  spoke, 
but  it  was  not  to  reply  to  me,  nor  to  look  at  me,  nor  to  do- 
what  I  had  asked,  but  to  stare  again  at  Bessy.  His  bril- 
liant, long-nosed  sisters  also  honoured  her  with  a  look,  but 
did  not  ask  their  brother  to  oblige  her  and  her  friends. 
After  this,  I  could  not  afford  to  lose  another  moment,  even 
for  them ;  and,  anticipating  Alexander,  I  believe,  in  some- 
thing less  courteous,  I  took  off  my  hat  to  them,  begging 
pardon ;  caught  the  horse  by  the  bridle,  backed  him  upon 
the  road,  and  held  him  there  till  Bessy  and  your  brodier 
had  walked  by. 

Did  the  Honourable  George  Allen  try  to  disengage  his 
horse's  head  from  my  hand  ?  No  such  thing.  While  I 
was  in  the  act  of  moying  him  about  in  his  saddle  at  my 
pleasure,  he  resumed  the  heavy,  stupid  conversation  with 
his  sisters  which  my  request  had  interrupted,  not  even 
raising  his  cold-toned  voice  to  make  up  for  the  distance  he 
had  been  forced  from  them,  and  I  pursued  my  way  after 
Alexander  and  his  charge  unquestioned,  and  —  that,  of 
course,  was  his  triumph  —  unnoticed.  But,  for  my  own 
part,  I  can  see  little  of  a  gentlemanly  or  a  loanly  triumph 
in  it.  'Tis  the  new  way,  I  know,  among  some  of  our 
rising  and  just  risen  youth,  to  be  as  callous  to  the  penalty 
inflicted  on  the'm  for  ill  manners,  as  they  are  to  that  oldL 
fashioned  sense  of  good  manners,  which  hindered  their 
fathers  from  putting  on  their  rank  only  as  plate-armour  to 
protect  vulgarity.  *^  Did  he  learn  ail  that  at  Oxford?"  de- 
manded Alexander,  when  I  had  joined  him ;  '^  we  could 
have  done  him  as  much  good  on  quarter-deck." 

But  we  had  not  yet  bid  adieu  to  the  Honourable  nor  to 
his  characteristics 
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A  carriage  overtook  and  passed  us  ere  we  reached  the 
^sea-houses ;  I  saw  his  sisters^  and  a  cross-lcoking  old  gen- 
tleman in  it,  and  he  trotted  after  it.  We  arrived  at  a  show 
of  wild  heasts,  and  went  in  to  stare  at  them.  The  place 
was  crowded,  and  almost  the  first  party  we  met  were 
the  young  Ladies  Allen,  their  brother,  and  their  old 
friend.  We  were  obliged  to  stand  still  hehind  them,  while 
they  contemplated  the  (to  me,  affecting,  though  I  don't 
perhaps  clearly  know  why,  or  won't  stop  to  explain,) — 
curiosity  of  a  fine  lion  and  a  little  Italian  greyhound  at 
play  together.  Bessy  was  much  pleased  with  the  sight, 
^nd,  not  recognising  our  tormentors  as  soon  as  I  did,  smil- 
ingly whispered  a  hope  that  they  would  soon  pass  to 
anodier  cage,  and  let  us  look  our  fill.  I  do  not  know  if 
the  Honourable  George  Allen  heard  her  little  voice;  he 
turned  round,  however,  while  she  spoke,  and  recommenced 
his  system  of  annoyance;  still  consistent  in  not  considering 
himself  called  on  to  show  my  sister  any  of  the  politeness 
due  to  an  equal,  at  the  moment  that  he  flattered  her  with 
personal  admiration  ;  for,  though  he  must  have  well  un- 
derstood (even  if  he  had  not  caught  her  words)  that  he 
towered  up  between  her  and  the  sight  she  had  stopped  still 
to  enjoy,  he  would  not  move  a  jot.  N5y,  whenever  he  did 
not  turn  his  head  to  glare  at  her,  he  squared  his  shoulders 
and  elbows  to  take  up  as  much  room  as  possible ;  and  I 
even  caught  him  objecting  to  a  proposal  of  his  sisters  to 
change  their  subject  of  natural  history. 

I  own  my  blood  began  to  tingle ;  but,  keeping  a  calm 
face,  I  only  led  Bessy  by  the  side  of  him  and  his  red- 
visaged,  crusty-looking  old  companion,  and  stood  with  her 
directly  before  them.  The  Ladies  AUen  were  left  unincom- 
^moded  by  my  movement ;  but  they  thought  fit,  however, 
to  seem  intruded  upon,  and  they  were  moving  away,  when 
the  old  gentleman  grumbled,  and  their  brother  said  in 
Bessy's  ear,    "  Oh,  go  in  to  him  at  once,  my  dear." 

''Aha!"  cried  I  to  myself,  "now,  infidel,  I  have  thee 
on  the  hip  ! " 

Alexander  did  not  overhear  this  gross  as  well  as  imper* 
tinent  speech.    When  he  observed  Bessy's  tears,  1  ^«k,\^^^^ 
was  only  frightened  at  the  tiger  in  the  next  ca^e.     1\.  ^^ 
N  3 
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easy,  however,  to  whisper  to  your  brother,  while  the 
animals  afterwards  riveted  her  attention,  what  I  wiidied 
him  to  know ;  and  our  measures  were  soon  adjusted  and 
as  soon  entered  upon.  He  left  me  on  die  pretence  of 
going  to  speak  to  a  friend  in  the  crowd, 

I  perceived  that  the  Aliens  were  leaving  the  exhibition^ 
and  that  he  followed  them  closely.  In  a  few  minutes  be 
was  at  my  side,  and  said,  still  in  a  whis^,  ''  Not  as  great 
a  scamp  as  we  thought :  as  soon  as  I  gave  him  our  cards, 
he  said  he  w^uld  return  and  apologise  directly  ;  but  that 
he  had  to  see  his  own  sisters  to  their  carriage,  and  be 
would  call  at  my  tower  and  do  what  we  ask  wilbin  an 
hour." 

We  went  home,  and,  there  leaving  Bessy,  repanred  to  ibe 
tower,  to  be  ready  for  the  young  Hoiaourable.  We  iraited 
the  hour ;  he  did  not  appear.  Another  and  another,  wifti 
like  success.  I  shared  Alexander  s  mutton  and  bottle  ;  we 
were  still  left  to  wait.  The  affair  had  occurred  set  three 
o'clock  in  the  day ;  it  was  now  eight  in  the  evening;  and 
I  asked  your  brother  if  our  young  friend  could  have  quite 
missed  in  his  reading  the  improving  story  of  Midiomet 
and  the  Mountain^  He  thought  it  likely,  but  saw  no 
reason  why  he  might  not  have  the  practical  benefit  of  it, 
notwithstanding.  We  walked  down  to  tbe  village,  found 
Master  Fox  disengaged,  though  hsShodtag  for  customers, 
standing  up  on  the  driving-seat  of  his  fiy,  and  in  a  diort 
time  afterwards  Polly  and  Harrit  halted  us  before  th6 
mansion  of  Lord  Lintem. 

As,  in  truth,  the  staid  face  of  the  Honourable  George 
Allen  proposed  a  question — like  Masr  Fox's  own,  though 
not  to  such  an  extent — as  to  his  precise  age, — that  is,  it 
might  be  seventeen  or  two  or  three  and  twenty,  just  as  his* 
parish  register  should  haj^>en  to  dedde, — we  had  been 
slightly  discussing  the  probability  of  how  far  he  was  an 
accountable  person  in  such  matters,  while  on  our  way  to 
his  father's  house.  It  struck  me  that  our  intelligent  cha- 
rioteer had  before  now  mentioned  to  me  his  having  been  at 
coUc^.  I  questioned  Master  Fox  upon  the  fact,  and  if 
be  was  to  be  depended  upon,  our  doubts  were  removed  ; 
^br  be  not  only  admitted  indeed  baving  «uppHed  me  pre- 
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▼ioQBiy  witli  lihe  iBformatioii^  hut  now  kisisted  on  its  cor- 
rectness. 

Hhis  armed  (liiongk  to  «wa  lihe  truth  not  tibiis  ai^ne, 
€»r  wkh  a  view  to  iSie  posdbOity  of  a  tpsatk  settling  of  ttm 
bsnnefls  in  one  way  or  the  other^  Alexander  allowed  me  ti 
take  well-disguised  a  certain  mahogany  case  of  his  in  way 
hsskA  as  we  left  the  tower^)  he  entered  the  house,  leaving 
me  and  the  half«Buspicious  and  therefore  unusually  grave 
Mas'r  Fox  te  await  his  vetum.  To  my  surprise  he  stayed 
an  uimeoessarily  long  time  from  tu;  and  when  1m  (Kd 
come  hack,  looldog  pale  with  curbed  indignatimi^  what  ht 
had  te  report  to  me  raised  my  wonder  indeed. 

He  had  been  ushered  into  a  room,  upon  asking  to  wot 
the  Honourable  scion,  where  was  seated  a  gentleman  whk 
spectacles,  who,  as  it  afterwards  obviooriy  appeared,  had 
been  expecting  him,  and  wiio  anneonced  himself  as  tlie 
Mend  of  the  definquent.  .^Jexander  stated  his  bnsineai 
brieiy,  not  omitting  to  mentkm  the  inconveiiienoe  we  Im^L 
been  put  to  in  commg  to  lode  Icr  oor  apology,  after  it  hati. 
been  promised  to  be  deliyerod  to  va  some  miles  aS,  ^ad 
some  iMmrs  ago. 

The  epectaded  gentleman,  assuming  -nery  senalHble  aifs, 
made  most  light  of  the  whole  nuttter ;  sufiposed  <ttiat  U» 
young  friend,  bowever,  had  not  meant  to  ^e  ioflbnoe,  and 
that  much  1^  migbrt  say  for  fitm  ;  but,  indeed,  as  to  aiqr 
thing  else, — "  Pi^ay,  sir,"  tnterraptiBg  Ins  own  iStatemieBit, 
and  tiddng  uFp  iray  «asd  whidi  Say  on  fbe  table  befoDe  Inm, 
^^  and  who  is  Mr.  Mutford  ?  and  4(diat  inid  otva  addreaa 
is  this.?*' 

Your  brother  gave  the  fit  answer. 

^^  Oh, — um  ;  and  may  I  ask  again,  nr,  if  Mr.  Mxtfoid 
or  Iris  fa^r " 

(I  withhold  ^K  Test  of  his  question  ihr  a  moment. 
Graves,  to  beg  of  you  to  note  It  well ;  to  note  ct  as  a  ques- 
tion proposd  under  the  ^nrcumstances,  by  one  holdBog  the 
rank  of  an  English  country  geslileman,  and  in  this  Tiew  it 
is  valuable  for  mere  than  its  application  tome;  and  also 
to  note  it  in  the  sense  of  its  application  to  me ;  of  a  ^t^Bog 
to  be  reported  to  me  — to  me.  Graves !  —  after  my  Hfe,  atad 
with  the  effects  of  that  life  upon  me !  —  and  no^  \keds^^e9[v>^ 
N  4 
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^'  May  I  ask  again,  sir,  if  Mr.  Mutford  or  his  father — 
has  any  praperty  in  the  county  ?  " 

You  need  not  he  told  that  Alexander  now  pressed  for  a 
direct  and  immediate  adjustment  of  his  husiness.  He  was 
as  far  as  ever  from  that,  however.  He  had  heard  all  that 
could  he  said. 

*'  And  had  he  now  his  full  answer  from  the  principal 
party  }  " 

*'  Oh,  —  um,  - —  certainly ;  Mr.  Mutford  might  assure 
himself,  indeed,  that  the  thing  could  go  no  farther ;  and  he 
ought  to  recollect  that  it  was  into  a  magistrate's  house  he 
sent  his  friend  on  such  an  errand ;  and  he,  the  ^pteakar,  mrnn 
himself  a  magistrate ;  and,  in  fact,  proper  care  would  he 
taken  in  the  matter;  and " 

Your  brother  was  about  to  speak,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  the  jolly-coloured,  though  not  joUy- featured  face  of 
the  old  gentleman  who  had  been  with  the  Aliens  in  the 
menagerie  appeared  at  it,  and  its  wearer  forthwith  strode 
into  the  room,  working  himself,  —  witli  the  help  of  wine, 
no  doubt,  —  into  a  curious  kind  of  a  passion,  even  before- 
hand. He  repeated  all  that  the  man  of  the  lens  had  said, 
and  more ;  he  insisted  that  the  Honourable  Greorge  Allen 
had  said  or  done  nothing  but  what  was  praiseworthy  ;  that 
we  ought  to  have  kept  our  places  in  the  presence  of  the 
wild  beasts  and  of  his  party ;  that  it  was  not  endurable 
that  ladies  and  gentlemen 

Here  he  found  himself  arrested  by  Alexander,  who  pre-* 
pared  to  withdraw  from  any  more  superfluous  discussion 
with,  evidently,   two  frequenters  of  Lord  Lintern's  hos- 
pitable table.     "  I  have  my  answer,"  he  said  to  Sir  Spec- 
tacles, "  and  my  friend  and  I  know  how  to  act  upon  it." 

At  this  both  toadies  spoke  together,  again  insinuating 
magisterial  threats,  while  they  still  would  make  inexpres- 
sibly light  of  our  claims  to  a  hearing  of  any  kind. 

^'  Oh,  as  to  that,  you  know,"  laughed  Alexander,  ^^  there 
are  two  counties  in  England." 

The  law  should  be  respected  in  every  county  in  Eng- 
land !  and  that  we  would  find. 

'^  Then,  as  I  Ve  heard,  there's  very  nice  sailing,  although 
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in  a  steamer,  every  day,  to  the  French  side  of  the  Channel," 
he  continued.  »  . 

The  gentlemen  seemed  struck,  and  interchanged  glances 
in  silence  for  a  moment ;  then  the  old  fellow  faced  round 
to  Alexander,  and  asked,  deliberately  — "  Pi^ay>  sir,  are 
you  an  Irishman  ?  " 

But  it  was  getting  too  absurd^  and  your  brother  again 
moved  to  the  door,  with  a  threat  in  his  turn,  not  mudi  to 
the  advantage  of  the  genius  for  keeping  his  word^  or  for  / 
keqaag  ids  courage  up,  of  the  Honourable  George.  I'iiere 
they  met  him  with  something  that  made  him  stop  a  mo* 
ment  longer.  Their  young  friend,  in  fact  and  in  truth^ 
must  be  shielded  from  inconvenience;  —  for  he  was  no 
more  than  a  boy ;  quite  a  boy. 

Alexander  asked  if  he  knew  of  the  intention  of  repre- 
senting him  in  this  light  .^  He  was  told  he  might  take 
the  matter  as  he  wished :  "  We  are  his  friends,  sir." 

"  And  meet  me  here  with  his  permission  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

^'  Then,  good  night,  indeed,  gentlemen ; "  and  Alex- 
ander hastened  to  join  me. 

It  hadr  occurred  to  him  in  the  house  to  demand  to  see 
the  father,  in  the  son's  place,  the  moment  that  the  gallant 
jouth  withdrew  from  the  discussion,  upon  the  plea  of  non- 
responsibility.  An  apprehension  of  not  being  quite  cool 
enough  for  a  new  interview  made  your  brother  change  liis 
mind.  Now  we  sat  in  the  open  fly,  before  the  house,  for 
5ome  time,  balancing  the  best  course  to  take,  while  Mas'r 
Fox,  at  last  fully  aware  of  his  awful  predicament,  looked 
^lently  and  bodingly  from  one  to  another  of  us. 

It  was  our  joint  opinion  that,  as  yet.  Lord  Lintern  had 
heen  kept  ignorant  of  the  whole  occurrences,  by  the  manage- 
ment of  the  two  family  friends.  Alexander  had  met  him 
jsHghtly,  and  so  had  I,  and  neither  of  us  believed,  whatever 
might  be  his  other  sins,  that  it  was  he  who  had  trans- 
mitted the  white  feather  to  his  son's  cap :  hence  we  could 
not  believe  either,  that  he  had  assented  to  the  measures  ' 
taken  under  his  roof,  to  meet  our  demands  for  an  explan- 
ation ;  and  hence,  again,  we  assured  ourselves  he  had  not 
heard  of  those  measures.     Should  we  enligbteu  Vivca  Vj  t^-* 
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entering  -die  .house — «r  should  we  go  home^  and  wnte  « 
leder  that  we  would  compel  to  keep  its  temper  ? 

Home.  But  €nr^  a  confirmation^  or  ^ke  contrary,  of 
Mas  T  Fox's  university  intelligenoe.  It  was  «lieaply  had, 
Alexander  ascertained  by  a  single  enquiry  at  the  door  of « 
friend's  house^  on  our  road,  that  indeed  llie  lionotirable 
George  Allen  had  heen  upwards  of  a  year  at  Oxford.  It 
next  struct  us,  as  a  point  of  raere  curiosity  worth  gratify- 
ing, to  examine  his  paiish  renter  ;  and  Mas'r  Fox  looked 
quite  posed  at  being  commanded  to  turn  back  a  Utl^  way 
to  the  house  of  the  ^'  tithe  parson,"  whom  he  had  fifeetcbed 
to  me  on  a  former  occasion.  And  witen  we  soit  in  a 
request,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  to  tfee  good  Dr.  Bailey,  for 
permission  to  look  over  the  parish  books,  <on  urgent  bufi!- 
ness,  doubtless  his  surprise  equalled  at  least  iftiat  of*  his 
little  rebellious  black  sheep.  He  did  not,  liowever,  gainsay 
our  demand,  and  we  were  quickly  made  sure  that  our  un- 
accountable boy  had,  as  Alexander  observed,  attained  the 
age  at  which  the  Irish  admirer  of  Miss  Tilney  Iiong*had 
fought  his  conquering  way  to  her  hand  and  magnificent 
fortune. 

And — ''  well,"  continued  your  broliier,  ^  I  am^zzled.'* 

"  Is  it  what  you  said  —  the  white  feaAer?**    I  asked. 

^^  Whatever  it  is,  I  hope  there  is  not  nmcli  more  of  ^ 
among  us.  I  don't  want  to  revive,  in  its  absurd  excess, 
the  practice  which  was  deservedly  getting  out  of  faiihion, 
even  when  Fletcher  wrote  his  Littie  French  Lawyer  tg 
ridicule  it ;  I  don't  want  in  En^and  the  gouging  or  the 
'blunderbusses  in  a  saw-pit  of  Jonal}ian«  land,  nor  the 
hedge-firing  of  Paddy's  land,  nor  the  sensitive  point  of 
honour  of  Monsieur's  land ;  but  I  do  want  such  a  young 
blockhead  as  this  to  be  more  of  a  gentleman — a  man 
(notwithstanding  his  registered  plea)  —  dther  in  precau- 
tions against  rudeness  and  vulgarity,  or  else  in  i^irit  to 
meet  their  consequences.'' 

^^  Or,"  I  ventured  to  remark,  ^'  if  it  must  become  par- 
tially the  rule  among  our  young  people  of  rank,  never  to 
explain  away  an  offence  against  men  or  women,  don't  you 
think  they  ought  always  to  stay  at  home  ?  '* 

''^  Certainly ;  —  even  within  tiie  limits  of  the  county 
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where  (their  propertsns  severadfty  ^"  he  answered,  laugh- 
ing. **  Bttt  <iome — here*  the  tower  in  view:— tany, 
amiaible  Fox^  £or  a  letter :''  we  -dismoanted  to  widk  np  t» 
&e  tower  from  the  ehingles. — ^'And  let  ub  see,"  ccn- 
tinued  Alexander  to  me,  '^  if  these  were  the  notifisiB  of 
the  boy «  father  forty  years  ago." 

Bo  not  distress  yourself  with  a  doicbt  that  Alexaoider 
failed  in  making  out  a  ^^ery  pleasing  little  history  of  the 
late  laransactions,  h^nmng  «t  iihe  cage  of  the  Hon  and 
Italian  greyhound,  and  ending  at  the  plea  «f  boyhood  ;  to 
whidh  I  added  two  Hnes  cnly,  as  a^ejiarate  note,  assuring 
mysdf  beforehand  of  l^e  great  willragness  of  Lord  Lintem 
to  grant  me  the  sHgbt  indulgence  his  ison  had  denied  ns  ; 
and  both  being  faithfully  cc^ned,  Mas*r  Pox  was  summoned, 
and  despatched  with  them  at  ^  seasonaUe  hoar  of  half- 
past  -eleyen  o'clock  at  night. 

No  answer  reached  us  next  day  ;  and  now.  In  aad  mis- 
givings that  the  HonoveraMe  George  was  the  time  son  of  hia 
father,  I  was  under  ^e  necessity  of  sending  to  Lord  lAn- 
tem,  ^irough  the  village  post-offioe,  (not,  however,  till  the 
last  moment  at  which  it  remamed  open,)  my  oponion  of  ku 
seeming  lack  of  punctuality ;  and  I  do  not  mean  to  flatter 
myself,  when  I  aver  that  ^e  language  of  veasonable  indig- 
nation and  doiwixright  insuH  had  «c8roe  ever  be£we  flowed 
so  smoothly  as  it  did  over  the  poli^ied  page  9f  ^esBenced 
paper  used  on  that  occasion.  It  must  have  dene  good  to 
any  man's. sense  of  decorum  and  politeness,  to  ha^e  been 
outraged  in  so  beautifid  a  manner. 

Well.  Tliis  did  produce  sometibing  at  last ;  and  some- 
thing more  than  I  had  reckoned  on ;  or  ra&er  something 
different  from  it.  First,  however,  I  ought  to  mention  an- 
other thing  which  it  did  not  produce, — namely,  an  apology 
from  the  boy,  delivered  to  me  at  nay  father's  residence,  by 
the  village  postman,  early  upon  1(he  morning  after  my  last 
note  to  hifi  father,  and  ^viouely  written  by  him,  at  Lord 
Lintern's  instance,  before  the  latter  oould  have  received  that 
note:  and  —  observe,  again.  Graves,  the  address  on  the 
back  of  the  penitent  eflhsion  was — ^^  Mr.  Miohael  Mutford*' 
— who  (I  add  the  meaumg  of  the  (new  insult)  kad  no 
property  in  the  county.     So  I  eftcU»ed  H^OL^'^ib  «^^!3i|Qj^ 
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his  Lordship,  recognising  it  as  the  late  result  of  your  bro- 
ther's first  statement,  and  my  first  billet ;  expressing  my- 
self content  with  it,  in  this  view ;  and  agreeing  to  accept  it, 
provided  the  juvenile  writer  were  instructed  to  alter  the 
address.  But  I  had  not  time  to  seal  my  letter,  when  a 
servant  of  his  Lordship  galloped  up  to  our  house  with  jet 
another  explanation,  and,  indeed,  an  ample  one,  from  Lord 
Lin  tern  himself — the  product  of  my  agreeable  communica- 
tion by  the  post  the  night  before ;  and  this  I  had  hardly 
perused,  when  a  lady  also  galloped  to  our  door,  followed  by 
a  second  servant,  and  in  a  few  seconds  sent  me  up  a  sum- 
mons to  attend  her  in  the  little  parlour.  I  descended, 
somewhat  bewildered,  and  saw  before  me^  greatly  agitated, 
the  recluse  of  Lilly  White's  fastness. 

"  Mr.  Mutford,"  she  began,  ^'  you  must  be  satisfied 
with  us — I  have  come  here,  unknown  to  any  of  my  family, 
to  say  so,  having  just  heard  of  your  last  letter  by  chance — 
and  indeed  it  supplied  my  first  information  on  the  whole 
unhappy  aflfair — but  you  must — that  is,  you  wiH,  sir,  give 
my  father  credit  for  good  intentions — ay,  and  prompt  ones, 
too,  in  your  regard ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  this  matter  goes  — 
I  assure  you  that  he  insisted  on  a  written  explanation  to 
you  from  my  brother  George,  the  moment  after  he  received 
your  friend's  communication,  and  your  accompanying  note." 

"Your brother  George,  madam?**  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  know  who  I  am,  now — Lord  Lintern's 
youngest  daughter  —  but  oh,  Mr.  Mutford,  do  not  for  that 
reason  deny  me  the  right  of  a  peacemaker,  on  the  present 
occasion,  at  least,  if  on  no  other — reflect,  sir  ;  do,  sir,  for 
•Heaven's  sake,  upon  the  wretched — the  horrible  conse- 
quences of  an  open  quarrel  with  any  one  of  us — above  all 
with  my  father !  — dear  Mr.  Mutford,  you  will  tell  me  that 
his  last  note  has  appeased  you  !" 

It  is  curious  to  say  that,  one  of  the  most  distinct  con- 
clusions to  which  I  came  during  this  address^  was  that  !he 
lady's  nose  did  not  resemble  in  length  or  outline  those  of 
Jier  brother  George,  and  of  her  elder  sisters  whom  I  had 
seen  in  the  cricket-field.  And  the  second  thing  that  fixed 
my  interest,  strengthened  doubtless  by  association,  was  my 
^ing  prohibited  so  expressly  from,  quarrelling  with  her 
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family  above  all  people  in  the  world.  Before  she  had  done 
speaking,  several  other  matters  connected  with  her^  though 
disconnected  with  her  present  business  in  my  father's  house^ 
re-occurred  to  me,  and  I  took  a  sudden  resolution  to'change 
the  topic  between  us  as  soon  as  possible. 

First,  however,  I  assured  her  that  I  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  her  father's  note  of  explanation,  even  if  her  bro« 
ther's  had  not  contented  me. 

"  Write  him  word,  then,  to  that  effect,"  she  said  ;  '^  do, 
Mr.  Mutford,  this  moment !  let  me  find  no  discussion  con* 
tinned  on  that  subject,  at  least,  upon  my  return  home !  — 
though,  doubtless,  I  shall  have  to  encounter  enough  dis- 
pleasure on  my  own  account  —  for  this' very  visit  to  you, 
sir :  perhaps  I  may  again  be  sent  into  obscure  retirement 
to  atone  for  my  new  oflfence !  But  no  matter — and  that  is 
not  the  business  —  and  you  will  say,  no  doubt,  that  I  make 
allusions  which  do  not  concern  you,  though  you  need  not  be 
too  sure  of  that,  sir"  (more  mystery,  or  more  raving. 
Graves).  —  "  Oh ! "  here  she  looked  out  at  the  window,  as 
another  horseman,  whom  I  only  indistinctly  saw  while  he 
alighted  and  walked  to  the  street-door — '^  my  most  excel- 
lent friend !  I  knew  it  was  but  necessary  to  give  him  the 
slightest  and  hastiest  summons  on  any  good  purpose:  — ex- 
cuse me,  Mr.  Mutford,"  she  opened  the  parlour  door,  flitted 
out,  and  returned  with  her  friend: — "  you  will  allow  me- 
to  introduce  to  your  acquaintance  the  Reverend  Mr.  Snow, 
sir." 

I  bowed  to  a  gentleman,  past  the  middle  age,  whom  I 
had  before  seen  walking  or  riding  by  the  sea,  and  whom  I 
had  understood  to  be  one  of  the  regular  season- visiters  of 
this  little  watering-place.  His  passing  appearance  had 
always  filled  me  with  very  agreeable  feelings  of  interest  j  and 
now,  as  he  returned  my  bow,  and  as  his  smiling  eyes  met 
mine,  I  felt  towards  him,  if  it  was  possible,  so  suddenly,  a. 
movegpient  of  the  heart  and  soul,  which  I  have  since  cdled 
love — reverential  love.'  He  was  rather  tall,  but  slight ; 
erect,  and  in  every  step  and  motion  a  bland  gentleman ; 
his  face — I  must  borrow  the  hackneyed,  but  ever  beautifid 
illustration  of  Sterne — *'  it  was  one  of  those  which  Guido 
has  often  painted — ^mild,  pale,  penetrating;"  bul  xV^-^^x 
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nonk  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis  may  hove  had  a  eoBven- 
to&L  expresflion  of  piety^  a&  indeed  the  rest  of  the  sentence^ 
which  I  have  left  untouehed^  seems  to  hint^  and  the  pecu*. 
lisc  charm  of  the  eoimtenance  before  me  is  its  total  hmiom 
from  any  such  things  while  stiU  it  beams  with,  gentle  ha. 
*  linesa.  How  lamely  does  the  pen  attempt  poitrait^soating! 
I  would  try  ist  vain^  dear  Graves^  to  give  you.  any  vivid 
notion  of  m^  subject.  Pale^  certainly — l^t  of  a.  hatu^ul 
paleness;  paleness  with  blood  in.  it;,  high^  though  not 
bald  forehead;  grey  hair^  slightly  powdn'ed,.  and  worn 
very  short ;  full  eyebrows,  straight  for  two  thiiKla  of  their 
extent,  and  then  falling  at  an  angle  upon  the  &iely-diafed 
and  placid  temples;  blue  eyes>  with  l(»ig  lashes,  imd 
deeply  foMing  upper  lid,,  aad,  when  they  decidedly  smil^ 
as  tiuy  often  do>  almost  dosing  m  a  eoncentrated  ^ter 
of  benevolence  ;  Roman  nose ;  cheeses,,  all  bul2  wasted ;  a 
moi&th  of  firmness  and  of  power,,  bat  like  the  eyes^  capti- 
vating ;  and  a  deep  dimpled  chin.  This  is  all  I  caa  do< — 
the  best  sketch  my  pen  will  make  f  and  it  is  nougl^L- 

After  Lady  £lien  had  introduced  us«  she  continued  to 
^eak. 

^^  But,  Mr.  Snow,  I  have  the  ^eaewe  to  tell  you;  that 
we  are  little  better  than  idle  intrudera  hae  ;  Mr.  Mut. 
ford  reqjxixed  no  counsel  but  hi»own  heart,  and  its  feelings 
of  right,,  and  its  impulse  to  do  good  £qb  eviL'' 

^'  0h,  to  be  sure,  my  dear,,  to  be  sure/'  observed  her 
friend ;  and  in  his  tone,  and  in  his  features,  while  he  spoke 
those  few  fsimiliar  words,  these  was-  unuiteralde  persuasion 
to  Chdatian  gentleness : — ^^  leflectioBi^aBd  a.  short  dialogue 
with  the  hearty  are  always  suffiitient  to  correct  the  iirst 
iinpulseaof  an  imperfectly  compounded  nature:  we  thank 
you,  Mr.  Mutfbrd," — he  took  mykand^ — ^^  we  thank  you 
fag  recf&eting  what:  was  due  to^  die  great  l«w  whcch.  we  all 
obey,  as  wdl  as  to  the  pecuHar  leLatmi  in  whkk  you  stand 
to  tibis  lady  and  her  fdeodsk"  ^ 

First,  of  thia  speedi.  I  loiew  I  was  onwivpsaised,  but^ 
withMtt  wishang  to  ^iqr  the  hypocrite  bowed.  t»  it 
SeeomHiy,  my  new  ae^tt^bEitanse  coiiM  not  be  raving  too> 
and  yet  he  seemed  to  edw  ceitaiii  aUuikms  of  Lm^  EUen^ 
i  was  detsnnined  upoft  an  ei^^anatisiH  tm  die  frttawing 
p/aj/1  speech  shows. 
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'*  Pray  isform  me,  str,  in  what  consists  the  peeuUarity 
of  the  rdotion  in  whidi  I  stand  to  Lord  lintern  and  hk 
iaiautf  ?  Apart  from  the  late  discussioB,  and  the  most  flat^t 
taring,  but,  to  me,  incomprehensible  interest  of  this  ladj 
m  ray  regard,  and  my  deep  gratitude  for  it,  what  can  I  h^ 
ta  kim  or  to  them  ?  " 

They  looked  at  each  other,  mach  suzprised,  but  ndithez 
ansPweredLe 

''  I  bad  not  the  honour  of  being  aware  c|f  the  existence 
of  his  Lordship,  or  of  any  one  belonging  to  hhn,  till  a  few 
months  i^o,"  I  continued.  This  seemed  to  increase  their 
astenishment. 

'^Surdy  you  nrast  have  heard,  Mr.  Mutford,  that 
Lord  Lintern  has  but  latdy  acquired  his  title?''  asked 
Mr.  Snow. 

^^  Yes,  sir ;  but  beard  it  only  by  chance,  and  not  before 
the  time  I  have  mentioned." 

'^  And  also  that  he  changed  his  family  name,  upon 
acquiring  it,  at  the  instance  of  the  maternal  relation,  who 
bequeathed  to  him  his  last  great  accession  of  property?" 

^'  No,  Mr.  Snow,  that  escaped  me :  but,  in.  laet,  my 
absence  from  England,  either  in  France  or  the  West 
Indies,  until  a  few  weeks  before  I  came  here,  coupled  wtdi 
great  seclusioa  from  the  world,  and  great  iadifference  to 
its  affairs, — nay,  avoidance  of  them, — easily  ex|daiiis  my 
ignorance  on  even  more  important  matters/' 

^'  Then  Mr.  Mutford  still  remains  ignorant  of  the  foimm 
family  name  of  Lord  Lintom.^"  demanded  Lady  EUeft, 
seemingly  in  a  kind  of  agitation  that  anticipated  something 
extracn-dinary  to  come. 

''Quite  sa,"  I  answered:  and.  Craves,  I  shared  her 
embarrassment ;  for  now  I,  too,  had  my  bodings. 

*'  This  is  very,  very  extra<»dinary,"  resumed  Mr.  Snow: 
did  your  father's  salicitov,  Mr.  Mutford,  give  him  no 
infarmation  of  a  necessity  for  changing  the  name  and 
description  of  the^  defendant  in.  a  certain  suit  ?  " 

''  My  father  s  solicitor,  sir  T'  I  became  terribly  and  ir- 
recoverably aroused: — old  hate-— loathing -^ and  a  pen- 
nant new  impatience  at  discovering  who  had  beoi  my  late 
antagonists  in  defence  oi  my  sister^  depcivQ^  xcii^  Q»i  ^ 
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self.control :  — "my  father's  solicitor,  sir  !  I  tell  yon,  for 
the  information  of  my  Lord  Lintem,  that,  during  the  lasl 
three  years,  my  father  has  had  no  solicitor  in  that  certain 
suit !  he  woiUd  not  stay  in  court  as  a  pauper — at  least  not 
while  I  lived  to  earn  money  for  a  future  effort — and  that  » 
the  reason  he  luis  had  no  solicitor,  sir  ! — And  now,  sir,  you 
are  answered  !'*  Graves,  I  am  a  savage :  in  my  fierce  pas- 
sion, I  thought  neither  of  the  saint-like  heing  \^fore  me^ 
nor  of  his  attendant  seraph :  indeed,  I  suppose  I  had  lost 
even  the  physical  power  of  seeing  who  stood  Chere  to  re-- 
'  ceive  the  brunt  of  my  blind  rage.  "  And  being  answered, 
sir, -^ and  I  being  made  wiser  than  I  have  been, — I  thank. 
you  for  it: — you  must  permit  me  to  wish  you  a  good 
morning  !  my  father  awaits  my  services — my  menial  ser- 
vices, sir,  —  to  rise  from  his  sick  bed,  above  stairs  ;  and 
your  friend.  Lord  Lintem,  may  be  glad  to  hear  that,  too  ! 
— Your  servant,  sir! — your  most  humble  and  obliged 
servant,  madam !" 

And  I  was  hurrying,  with  profuse  bows,  out  of  the 
room,  like  the  bedlamite  I  am,  regardless  of  the  earnest 
and  solemn  entreaties  of  Mr.  Snow,  and  the  terrified  and 
weeping  supplications  of  Lady  £llen,  both  praying  me  to 
hear  a  word  of  explanation,  when  the  door  opened  sud- 
denly, and  Bessy,  also  frightened,  and  asking  what  was 
the  matter,  ran  in  to  us.  The  result  of  this  interruption 
quite  bewildered  me.  Lady  Ellen  flew  to  my  sister,  took 
her  hands,  and  said — "  For  your  sake,  my  dear — for  your 
sake  he  wiU  stay  and  hear  us :  pray,  ask  him,  ask  Mm  ; 
and  let  me  bribe  you  with  a  single  word!"  Here  she 
whispered  an  instant  in  Bessy's  ear,  and  almost  before  she 
had  done,  Bessy  half-screamed,  and  dropped  sitting  on  a 
chair,  seemingly  petrified.  I  only  conceived — if  I  con- 
ceived any  thing — that  this  was  an  additional  outrage 
upon  us  by  one  of  a  detested  family ;  and,  without  anotheir 
word,  I  took  Bessy's  arm  and  left  the  room  with.  ])jer, 
forcing  her  out.  They  sent  Lucy  Peat  with  messages, 
requesting  me  to  return  a  moment.  I  begged  to  be  ex- 
cused ;  and  at  last  they  rode  off  from  our  door  together. 

Leaving  Bessy  to  the  attentions  of  her  worthy  maid, 
1  turned  to  wind  up  my  correspondence  with  Lord  Lintenu 
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I  was  in  a  pretty  mood  for  the  task^  you  will  say.  Judge. 
I  lore  in  pieces  the  peaceful  answer  I  had  written  to  him, 
accepting  his  son's  explanation^  if  the  address  were  altered  ; 
and  I  wrote  another  note^  imperatively  and  savagely  calling 
for  an  abject  apology^  merely  on  the  score  of  having  been 
described  as  ^'  Mr.  Michael  Mutford ; "  and  I  was  very 
rationally  about  to  despatch  this  scrawl  by  the  livery  ser- 
vant still  in  waitings  when^  sent  in  by  the  guardian  angel 
of  my  character  for  common  sense^  your  brother  appeared. 
Of  coarse  he  had  a  right  to  request  a  view  of  my  efiusion  ; 
and  I  need  not  add,  that  he  immediately  insisted^  notwith- 
standing my  reasons  for  a  change  of  temper  towards  Lord 
Lintem^  upon  destroying^  in  its  tum^  my  amended  note, 
substituting  a  fresh  copy  of  my  first,  imder  the  unsealed 
envelope  which  had  contained  it  and  the  ''Mr.  Michael 
Mutford'^  explanation  of  my  honourable  half-cousin,  and 
delivering  both  to  the  courier  with  his  own  hand. 

Although  Alexander  compelled  me  to  this  act  of  con- 
sistency, he  could  not  succeed  in  putting  me  into  good 
humour;  nay,  1  am  sure,  in  saving  himself  from  some 
ebullitions  of  the  disagreeable  mood  I  was  in:  and  so, 
tiring  of  me,  no  doubt,  he  went  away,  promising  another 
call  in  the  course  of  the  day,  to  ascertain  the  fihal  close  of 
our  affair  with  Lord  Lintem. 

The  whisper  in  Bessy's  ear  now  took  possession  of  me^ 
and  I  considered  it,  with  a  view  to  comprehend  it,  until  it 
became  as  hateful  as  a  serpent's  hiss  in  my  brain.  I 
bounded  up  stairs,  and  finding  her  alone,  though  not  per- 
fectly recovered  from  the  effects  of  her  agitation,  directly 
and  abruptly  asked  her  to  tell  me  what  Lady  Ellen  had 
said  to  her,  to  cause  her  such  ^stress. 

"  Why,  Michael,  was  it  not  enough  to  startle  me,  as  it 
did  ?"  she  said,  composedly :  indeed,  with  more  self-pos- 
session than  I  had  ever  before  seen  her  command ;  and  I 
observed  that,  although  still  weak,  she  had  been  remarkably 
thoughtful  as  I  entered  the  little  sitting-room. 

*'  I  cannot  judge,"  I  answered^  *'  until,  you  shall  have 
told  me  what  it  was,  Bessy." 

''  And  yet  you  were  greatly  agitated  yourself  at  heat«^ 

ing  who  Lord  Lintem  is,  Michael?"  1 

o  1 
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"  And  that  was  all  you  karned  from  the  whisper,  Heiey^ 
my  love  ?" 

'^  Could  I  have  learned  any  thiiig  else  ?" 

It  ai^teared  to  me.  Graves,  that  she  was  deliberately 
trying  to  baffle  me.  I  looked  at  her  an  instant.  Doubt- 
less to  my  inward  impatience,  the  gentle  and  timid  Bessy 
stood  my  glance.  I  shut  the  door ;  walked  bade  to  her, 
and  said,  vehemently,  though  in  a  very  low  voice — '^  Bessy, 
tell  me  the  whole  truth ;  take  me  out  of  horrible  doubts  and 
misgivings ;  or,  Bessy,  I  will  lead  you  by  the  hand  into 
our  sick  fathers  chamber,  and  instruct  him  how  to  repeat 
my  question  to  you." 

She  dropped  on  her  knees  at  my  feet,  taming  even  my 
knmour  by  her  tremendous  anguish,  as,  imitating  ray  low 
voice,  she  answered — ^^  Michael,  I  cannot  tell  yo«i  the 
whole  truth,  because  I  have  taken  an  oath  not  to  do  so, 
for  the  present — but  do  not  make  me  kill  my  father !" 

'^  An  oath  ?"  I  repeated — ^^an  oath  to  conceal  what, 
Bessy,  my  little  dear  ?  to^idewhat?  your-^ — " 

^'  No,  no,  Michael ;  do  not  speak  the  word  that  your 
£ps  are  forming!  —  I  cannot  break  my  oath;  but  I  will 
take  another  to  you  that  you  have  no  cause  to  be  angry 
with  me  fen-  my  silence  I  that  notliing  is  eoncealed ;  or,  as 
you  have  said,  hidden,  which  Bessy,  ytmr  sister,  oaght  to 
Uush  to  make  known  !  and  more — that  we  are  silent  for 
a  while,  only  to  make  sure  of  doing  you*  good,  dear 
Michael!" 

*^  We,  Bessy  ?  who,  besides  yourself,  do  yoa  call  we?" 

*'  In  pity,  in  mercy,  in  justice,  and  in  manhood,  Michad, 
ink  m«  no  more  questions !  —  or  if  you  wiU,  dear  l»other, 
in  spite  of  all  these  consid^ratimis, — ^if  you  wiH,  I  must 
still  be  silent!  I  must, — indeed,  I  must!" 

'^  Well,  Bessy,  thanks  for  yoso-  zeal  in  my  bdialf — ia 
taking  this  course  to  do  me  good," — Ikughed, — '^and 
thanks  for  the  litdc  oath  you  promise  me,  on  my  account : 
kneel  down  again,  with  me,  and  give  me  your  iniioceiit 
hands,  Bessy."  I  held  them  tight, — *'and  now,  swear 
by  our  dead  mother  to  the  truth  of  what  you  tdi  me." 

She  did  so ;  and  vnth  such  pure  and  angel-Uke  energy 
•^ber  glorious  black  eyes  taming  upward  as  if  io  fix  thew 
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on  her  whom  she  invoked^  in  Heaven — that^  whether  or 
no  I  felt  convinced — and  I  cannot  even  now  answer  the 
question  —  I  embraced  my  little  sister^  as  we  knelt  toge- 
ther^ and  tears  assuaged  the  hot  vehemence  of  my  mood. 

Indeed,  I  admit  that  all  that  I  have  recently  been 
recounting  to  you,  dear  Gsaves,  will  read  very  muQh  like 
the  transcript  of  a  madman's  mind.  I  am  calmer,  now, 
however ;  and  only,  or  chiefly,  worried  with  one  question : 
namely,  where  or  how  am  I  to  get  money  to  transport  my 
father  and  Bessy  far  from  this  detested  place — far  &om 
all  possiUe  future  contact  with  the  destroyers  of  our 
earthly  peace — for  as  to  poor  Bessy's  secret,  and  her 
alliance  with  some  of  them  ^^  to  do  me  good,"  I  laugh 
heartily,  indeed,  at  that.  Beyond  any  question,  they  only 
impose  on  her  .  credulity,  for  some  reason  not  worth  my 
finding  out,  if,  in  truth,  it  be  only  an  idle  reason,  and  not 
big  with  evil  to  her  and  to  me,  and  to  her  wretched  father 
— and  there  comes  back  a  former  fear — but,  hell- spectre  I 
I  banish  you  from  me — if  I  can. 

Ay,  Graves,  for  a  host  of  reasons  we  ought  not  to  stay 
here  an  hour  longer,  if  possible ;  but  where  is  what  makes 
the  old  mare  go.? — the  money,  the  money,  ray  good 
friend.  You  will  read  this  yet,  and  censure  me  in  your 
heart,  and  to  your  utmost,  for  putting  the  question.  Do 
so,  if  you  like.  I  have  vowed  it  imto  myself.  Graves, 
never  again  to  stand  a  pauper  debtor  before  one  of  my 
fellow-men — I  mean,  to  an  amount  greater  than  I  am  at 
present — that  I  owe  to  half  a  dozen  others,  as  well  as  to 
you  —  common  acquaintances  —  men  that  talk  of  my 
poverty,  and  of  my  obligation  to  them.  No.  I  have  had 
enough  of  that.  And  I  have  now  enough  of  other  things, 
heaped  upon  it,  to  keep  me  from  encountering  any  more 
of  it.  If  I  am  to  starve — or  beg — or  any  thing  else — 
notwithstanding  my  utmost  efforts  to  make  money  of  my 
own  —  nay,  if  I  cannot  save  my  father  and  my  sister  but 
by  drawing  upon  the  resources  of  others — let  it  be  so :  let 
them  not  be  saved.  Whose  fault  will  it  be  ?  Our  mis- 
fortune; our  fate,  altogether — but  whose  fault?  Eternity! 
prepare  your  scourges  for  him  whose  name — whose  fi^ 
jiame  could  here  be  written  down  in  ansYjet  I  J^ 

o  2  'M 
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I  say^  mj  only  friend,  neither  Heaven  nor  man  expect 
me  to  plunder  you  (and  if  not  yoUy  who  else?)  any  longer. 
And  I  say,  again^  that  if  the  worst  must  come^  let  it 
come. 

But  I  am  erratic  and  inflated,  out  of  time^  and  out  of 
measure,  as  usual — as  ever.  To  be  sure  I  am.  Cannot  I 
stay  here,  without  even  going  out  of  the  house,  till  money 
comes,  at  its  own  good  leisure }  And  doubtless  it  wiU 
come. 

*^  Harold,"  my  hero !  you  won't  fail  me  }  The  day  of 
Ills  first  rehearsal  is  now  near  at  hand.  Graves,  and  I  have 
saved  out  of  the  Magazine  man's  munificent  present  as 
much  as  will  get  me  a  ride  up  to  town  on  the  top  of  a 
coach,  at  all  events :  and  then,  as  you  are  still  on  circuit, 
I  shall  have  your  chambers  and  little  Joey,  you  knoW'— 
so,  huzza ! 


It  is  thought  unnecessary  to  point  out  from  time  to 
time  the  portions  of  his  journal  which  Mutford  withheld 
from  his  friend.  They  will  be  guessed  at,  as  they  occur, 
even  when  he  does  not  express  his  determinations  towards 
them,  if  his  character  and  complexion  of  mind  have  be- 
come sufficiently  obvious.  Moreover,  Richard  Graves 
shall  presently  appear  acting  in  such  a  manner  as  may 
help  to  show  how  much  of  his  confidence  Michael  Mutford 
hesitated  to  impart  to  him;  although,  be  it  added,  the 
journal  eventually  got  into  the  hands  of  the  young  bar- 
rister, in  the  same  unmutilated  form  in  which,  (with  his 
permission)  it  is  now  transcribed. 

And  we  interrupt  Mutford,  a  second  time,  in  this  place, 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  history  of  him,  and  of 
many  with  whom  he  has  made  us  acquainted,  in  a  way 
less  favouring  of  the  affectation  of  mystery  than  his  jour- 
nal, in  its  most  perfect  and  consecutive  shape,  can  present: 
and  notwithstanding  that  it  is  from  his  own  subsequent 
experience  and  information  that  the  facts  immediately  fol- 
lowing  are  (necessarilj)  drawn,  it  would  have  been  well 
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for  poor  Mutford  if  his  knowledge  of  his  own  afikirs  had 
come  to  him^  in  reality^  as  much  in  s^ms  as  'they  are  at 
present  ahout  to  he  rehearsed. 


'  Lady  Ellen  and  ISIr.  Snow  rode  off  from  Mutford's 
door,  greatly  mortified  that  they  could  not  induce  him  to 
return  to  the  parlour  and  talk  farther  with  them, 

^*  Oh,  'sir/*  said  the  young  lady  to  her  companion^ 
'^  much,  much  good  might  Iiave  been  done  if  he  would 
only  have  listened  to  us,  and  allowed  us  to  soothe  him  ; 
but  he  will  cherish  his  unqualified  anger  and  aversion,  as 
I  feared  was  to  be  the  case:  and  so,  with  hate  and  wrath 
just  as  inveterate,  and  just  as  blind,  opposed  to  him,  in 
the  person  of  my  father.  Heaven  only  knows  what  fright- 
ful things  may  happen  at  last." 

"  I  perceive,  indeed,  with  regret  and  grief,  my  dear," 
replied  Mr.  Snow,  ^^  that  we  have  not  found  in  the  poor 
young  gentleman*  sufficient  predisposition  for  your  con- 
templated good  work  of  forgiveness  and  love  between  all 
parties.  Sufficient  material  for  it,  I  do  not  say ;  because, 
indeed,  this  very  vehemence  we  deplore  could,  under  fit 
direction,  be  a  something  else,  —  (nay,  is  a  something 
else,)  —  fully  answering  to  your  purpose.  Suppose  we 
ride  back  in  an  hour  or  two,  and  endeavour  to  soften  him 
again  ?" 

^'  I  fear  that  cannot  be,  sir,  for  many  reasons,  the  least 
of  which  is,  what  I  must  expect  from  my  father  on  account 
of  this  unpermitted  absence  from  his  house.  It  seems  to 
me  that  young  Mr.  Mutford's  temper  towards  Lord  Lintem 
can  never,  never  be  changed  by  any  thing  but  a  long- with- 
held act  of  justice  to  him  and  to  his  family.  Without 
that,  all  our  interference,  all  our  time  and  opportunities,— 
and  you  know  we  are  limited  in  both,  —  and  all  proposals 
of  friendship  and  forgiveness  between  him  and  Augustus 
and  me,  will  prove  useless,  if  they  would  not  harden  him 
in  his  hostility.  I  speak  of  his  mind  on  this  subject  upoa, 
good  grounds.  Four  years  ago  he  wrote  to  la^  i^^eac  ^wjjk 
letter  so  fuU  of,  J  must  call  it,  tremendoMs  TemxaVxvAM^ 
'  o  3 
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wad  threst^  that  while  it  superfluously  added  to  Lat^t 
Lintern  B  unnatural  antipathy  to  the  son  of  his  feither^  and 
fixed  him^  hoy  as  he  then  was,  in  the  shape  of  an  indivi- 
dual enemy  hefore  my  father's  eyes,  also  proved  his  own 
deep-rooted  sense  of  injury,  his  detestation,  and  his  burn- 
ings for  revenge." 

^<^  Alas,  alas,  revenge !  Well,  weD,  my  dear,  you  think 
it  was  the  reoc^ection  of  this  letter  which  anned  Lord 
Lintem  with  so  little  of  concihation  towards  the  young 
man  and  his  gentle  ^ster,  upon  the  occasbn  of  .their  first 
appearance  before  your  father  on  law  busineta  ?*' 

'^  Certadnly,  sir ;  that  and  (I  fear)  ilUwei^ied  impa- 
tience of  what  his  Lordship  called  the  c^-blooded  audacity 
of  young  Mutford  in  taking  advantage  of  his  public  lia. 
lality  as  a  magistrate  to  intrude  himself  into  his  presence. 
And  then  he  insists  that  Mutford'a  manner  during  their 
interview,  although  not  a  word  was  qwkeii  of  family  feuds, 
was  provokingly  marked  and,  indeed,  audacious;  I  say 
nothing  of  what  my  father  must  have  felt  at  his  half- 
nephew's  observation  of  the  sudd«i  appearance  and  vehe- 
mence of  my  poor  brother  on  that  occasion." 

"  But  we  can  conciliate  Lord  Lintem,  you  know ;  at 
least,  so  far  as  assuring  him  that  yovng  Mr.  Mutford  did 
not  know  who  he  was  at  that  time,  and  therefore  could 
have  meant  none  of  the  peculiarity  of  manner,  my  dear. 
And  now,  what  do  you  propose  ?  K  we  are  not  to  return 
to  Mutford,  what  are  we  to  do  ?" 

'^  Venture  on  our  experiment  so  long  spoken  of,  dear 
Mr.  Snow.  Try  your  powers  as  a  peaee-maker  upon  my 
father,  since  it  is  with  him  you  must  begin,  if  we  can  ever 
hope  to  touch  the  heart  and  dear  the  jaodnd  of  Myi^ha'^^ 
Mutford." 

"At  once.  Lady  Ellen?" 

''  At  once,  sir;  no  time  is  to  be  lost.  They  may  meet 
agsin,  and  soon,  now  that  they  know  where  to  find  one 
another;  and,  considering  their  mutually  exaggerated  saiti- 
neats  usf^n  one  certain  subject,  I  need  add  nothing  else.'' 

''  No,  indeed.     Do  I  ride  direct  to  the  house  with  you, 
then,  and  pass  into  Lord  Lintem's  presence  by  virtue  Ox. 
jamr  introdnetiifm^" 
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^  Dear  Mr.  Snow^  if  you  please ;  thoitgk  I  could  mh 
you  presented  by  a  more  influential  master  of  the  cereoao^ 
nies  than^  I  fear^  I  shall  proTe  at  present.  You  are  aware 
tiiat  my  father's  methodical  dis^easure  towards  me  an 
acommt  of  my  former  advocacy  of  poor  Augustus  has  nsil 
yet  subsided;  that  he  has  called  me  from  my  banishmenl 
in  that  unseemly  old  farm-house^  and  again  allowed  me 
the  protection  of  his  own  roof^  only  because  he  fears  that 
Augustus^  once  more  broken  loose  from  his  authority^  ^x 
excuse  me  if  J  add^  his  cruel  persecution^ —  might  find  me 
out,  and  concert  with  me  new  acts  of  rebellion ;  you  know, 
sir,  in  fact,  that  upon  tlie  very  same  principle  which  sent 
me  from  home  C^ile  my  elder  brother  was  near  me,  I  ha;ve 
been  conveyed  back  no«r  *hsLt  he  is  at  large?'' 

^^  Indeed,  indeed^  my  dear,  .J!  this  is  worse  than  I  did 
know  ;  surely  I  could  not  suppose  \iut  that  your  father's 
anger  against  you  subsided  the  moment  he  invited  you  to 
jse.£nter  his  house,  and  that  you  ei^oyed  there  at  present 
the  kind  words  and  looks,  and  acts, — if  nothing  else,  — 
of  evt^  member  of  your  fiEunily  except  one,  —  the  poox'  fa. 
gitive  one." 

^^  On  the  contrary,  sir,  I  keep  my  room,  or  saunter  out 
at  stated  hours,  with  the  good  Planche,  alone  and  unnoticed, 
as  if  I  were  a  stranger  ;  and  neither  father,  ner  sisters,  nor 
my  brother  George,  think  me  yet  penitent  or  punishod 
enough  to  wish  me  a  good  morning.  So,  as  I  have  said, 
you  can  reckon  but  slightly  on  the  force  of  my  introductioB 
of  you  to  Lord  lantern ;  besides,  the  very  misdemeanour 
of  this  moaning  does  not  add  to  my  influence." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  upon  your  presentation  I  will  request  a 
word  with  his  Lordship,  notwithstanding.  And,  now,  let 
us  see ;  inasmuch  as  your  father's  chief  grounds  of  displea. 
sure,  —  and,  indeed,  of  misconception,  of  frightful  miscon- 
ception, —  against  your  brother  are  derived  from  Augustuses 
interest  in  those  poor  Mutfords,  our  first  endeavour  oug^t 
to  be  to  eflect  a  full  and  ample  reconciliation  between  Lori 
Lintern  and  his  elder  son.*' 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Snow,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  lead  t» 
an  adjustment,  between  my  father  and  that  unfortaiv^tft  ia?* 
o  4 
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mily   of  all  their  old  differences ;  though  Heaven  knows 
there  are  other  reasons  to  inspire  your  zeal." 

*'  Ah,  my  dear,  there  are,  indeed  !  reasons  founded  upon 
every  thing  that  gives  peace,  and  hope,  and  a  high  character 
to  the  heart  and  to  the  nature  of  man ;  upon  our  sense  of 
all  that  is  dear  and  great  to  us,  here  and  hereafter ;  upon 
our  very  sense  of  worldly  and  fire-side  decencies  :  —  sJas, 
alas,  my  dear  !  it  is  sorrowful  to  see  the  best  earthly  type 
of  a  state  of  immortal  happiness,  —  a  united  and  loving 
family  of  father,  brothers,  and  sisters, — thus  inverted,  — 
thus  —  but  pardon  me,  dear  Lady  Ellen,  and  rather  let  me 
ask  you  a  question.  You  have  told  me  that  your  brother 
Augustus  came  home  from  Oxford  with  only  a  few  settled 
thoughts  and  principles  on  thb  one  great  subject ;  that 
afterwards,  however,  your  gentle  conversations,  together — *' 

"  Yes,  dear  sir,  yes ;  they  did,  indeed,  work  a  change, 
but  to  whose  praise  as  the  agent  ?  Not  to  mine ;  I  only 
feebly  echoed  the  soothing,  the  tender,  and  the  beautiful 
truths  learned  from  other  lips;  for,  indeed,  Mr.  Snow, 
until  a  blessed  chance  out  of  my  father  s  house  gained  me 
your  acquaintance ** 

/^  Nay,  nay,  my  dear,  flattery  of  one  another  makes  no 
portion  of  our  theory  of  love  of  one  another,  you  know ;  so 
I  must  not  listen  to  you.  But  what  you  teU  me  of  your 
elder  brother  is  very  pleasing.  Give  us  but  one  gUken 
thread  wound  round  his  heart,  and  we  may  hope  to  draw 
him  to  ourselves, — oh,  better  than  that, —  better  than  to 
ourselves ;  and  then  we  need  not  fear  to  hear  him  repeat 
towards  his  father  any  of  the  harsh  and  afflicting  words 
which,  perhaps,  helped  more  than  his  acts  to  widen  the  first 
sad  breach  between  them :  no,  no,  Augustus  will  then 
speak  like  a  son  to  his  father ;  ay,  even  though  that  father 
continue  unfatherly,  and  the  crude  notions  of  unnatural,  of 
unnecessary  independence  and  equality  between  parent  and 
child,'which  he  has  learned  in,  I  fear, — (oh,  indeed,  my  love, 
I  fear  it !) — the  decomposing  atmosphere  of  this  world's 
morality,  will  appear  to  his  mind, — nay,  to  his  heart  and 
spirit,  and  that  is  better  again, — as  foolish  as  they  are 
wicked  and  dangerous.     And  now,  my  dear,  another  ques- 
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doD,  if  you  please;  and  though  it  is,  in  truth,  a  very  deli- 
cate one,  you  will  perceive  its  necessity,  inasmuch  as  I  am 
called  upon  in  prudence  and  good  sense  to  prepare  myself 
for  the  coming  interview  in  the  house  which  just  begins  to 
peep  at  us  through  the  trees  yonder.  Would  much  df  our 
late  allusions, — would  much  of  their  feeling  be  understood 
or  relished  by  Lord  Lintem  ?" 

'^  Alas,  dear  Mr.  Snow  !" 

"  Well,  well,  my  love ;  we  cannot  help  it :  and  no  mar. 
ought  to  judge  of  the  heart  of  another.  But  I  compre- 
hend you.  The  era  of  your  father's  youth  —  of  his 
interior  education — was  not  favourable  to  the  growth  and 
unfolding  of  the  bud  and  the  germ  of  true  knowledge.  It 
was  the  time  of  the  influence  of  that  seemingly  vain-glori- 
ous, though  reaUy  self.degrading  philosophy,  which  limited 
all  of  man*s  power  and  worth  to  the  achievement  of  the 
mere  mental,  sense-supplied  talents  of  man.  And  if  wc 
find,  at  present,  individuals  hugging  to  their  bosoms,  in  old 
age,  the  uninvestigated  mistakes  of  early  manhood,  let  us 
recollect  that  some  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  even  the 
weaknesses  of  a  nature  in  which  all  the  elements  of  good 
and  bad,  great  and  little,  generally  work  with  alternate  vi- 
gour. No,  my  dear,  no ;  we  must  not,  we  will  not,  I  mean, 
have  less  zeal  in  our  propgsed  task,  nor  less  interest  in  your 
father,  on  that  account :  for,  mistake  as  he  may,  he  cannot 
pluck  out  of  the  very  centre  of  himself  his  own  noblest 
point  of  identity.  He  is  what  he  says  he  is  not,  say  what 
he  can ;  all  he  has  been  made ;  all  we  can  make  him ; 
though,  indeed,  not  all  he  can,  of  himself,  cause  himself  to 
be.  Well — our  conversation  with  him  must  then  take  a 
more  worldly  character  than  we  could  have  preferred  (or,  it 
is  better  so  to  anticipate,  and  leave  a  good  chance  to  God)  : 
and  here  I  have  yet  another  claim  for  information.  Dif- 
ferent persons  of  my  acquaintance  represent  Lord  Lintem's 
manners  differently.  Tell  me,  yourself,  my  dear,  for  what 
I  am  to  prepare  on  this  score." 

"  I  had  better  say,  Mr.  Snow,  that — particularly  consi- 
dering the  nature  of  the  subject  to  be  discussed  between 
you  and  him  —  ycu  may  find  my  father  abxu^t,  \i  \tfi\, 
peremptory/* 
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'^  No  matter^  ray  dear ;  one  can  easily  arrange  not  t» 
take  notice,  you  know  ;  besides,  I  am  a  cle]^;yman  ;  and,  a» 
I  understand,  other  gentlemen  of  ny  elo&  ai«  wdcoooe  at 
his  house,  whatever  may  be  his  pri^rate  philosophy." 

'^But  not  welcome  in  a  way  you  woidd  choose  to  give 
occasion  for,  dear  sir  ;  in  fact,  we  have  but  two  reverend 
visiters  —  Dr.  Bailey  and  his  cunute ;  and  they  are  only 
welcome  to  dinner  —  and  to  after-dinner^  I  believe  — 
and  to  their  ^are  in  the  high  conviviality  which,  after  his 
day  of  varied  cares  and  troubles,  my  fatho:  thinks  fit  to  in. 
dulge  in." 

'^  Well,  my  love.  I  am  sure  —  although  you  have  r^ 
peatedly  warned  me  to  expect  mueh  excitement,  and  its 
results,  during  this  interview  —  I  am  at  least  sure  I  shall 
not  be  offended." 

"  Dear  Mr.  Snow,  my  father  knows  no  bounds  to  his 
temper  or  words  on  die  topic  you  are  to  enter  upon  with 
him  —  Augustus  and  I  have  sent  peacemakers  to  him  be- 
fore now,  and  —  and  he  did  offend  them." 

"  I  shall  escape,  however  ;  for,  in  such  a  situation,  I  will 
not  be  hurt  with  any  thing.  So,  we  are  now  quite  prepared. 
I  make  not  the  least  doubt  of  having  receiv^  from  you  a 
fidl  admission  of  the  faults  committed,  and  the  provoca- 
tions given  by  your  brother,  throughout  the  whole  matter." 

'^  Dear  sir,  I  have  indeed  been  quite  candid  with  you«" 

'^  No  doubt,  no  doubt,  my  dear ;  and  you  would  have 
been  so  from  a  sense  of  truth  as  much  as  for  his  sake  and 
interests,  which  require  an  ample  knowledge  of  his  case  in 
an  advocate.  Then,  as  I  understand,  extravagance  at  col- 
lege was  in  reality  his  first  offence  ?  *' 

'^  That,  sir,  and  of  course  the  ill-q)ent  time  and — why 
should  we  hide  it  ?  —  the  not  creditable  courses  attendant 
upon  such  extravagance  :  although,  as,  amidst  all  his  afflu- 
ence and  success,  my  father  is  remarkably  careful  inanoncv 
matters,  perhaps  we  may  say  he  Mi  most  anger  at  Augus- 
tus's prodigal  sins." 

Mr.  Snow  made  his  own  comment  upon  this  hint.  It 
tallied  with  the  whispers  of  common  fame,  which  attributed 
a  degree  of  avarice  to  the  seemingly  iU-balanced  character 
of  the  new  Earl. 
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'^  You  will  not  forget,  however,'*  continued  Lady  Ellen, 
''  that  my  father's  notions  of  absohite  authority  over  hi& 
children  must  have  added  to  his  displeasure  against  Augustus, 
when  he  found  his  commands  broken  through,  his  renewed 
injunctions  made  light  of,  and,  finally,  his  parental  power 
defied,  and  demands  substituted  for  requests." 

Again  Mr.  Snow  interpreted  Lady  Ellen's  words  to  mean 
that  Lord  Lintem  sought  to  reign  in  his  own  family  as  a 
despotic  chief  rather  than  as  a  beloved  father.  He  did 
not,  however,  excuse  in  his  own  mind  the  conduct  of 
the  despot's  son,  who,  because  a  slavish  obedience  had 
been  required  of  him,  demurred  to  a  show  of  obedience  of 
any  kind. 

'^  And  then,  my  dear,  in  the  climax  of  their  unhappy 
bickerings,  arose  the  question  of  the  Mutfgrds,  and  then 
"  Mr.  Snow  paused. 

"  And  then,  sir,  came  the  miserable  charge  against  poor 
Augustus,"  added  Lady  Ellen,  in  a  broken  and  distiesaed 
vpice. 

''  We  will  hope,  my  love,  that  Lcnrd  Lintem  conscieiu 
tiously  believed  he  had  grounds  for  that  charge." 

''  Dear  Mr.  Snow,  we  will !  oh,  indeed,  sir,  I  do  pray 
such  may  be  the  case  1  Though,  alas!  sir,  it  is  wretched 
to  think  that  my  poor  brother  was  not  suspected  of  any 
thing  like  it  until  after  his  discovery  of  the  legal  seereC 
which  would  confer — if  made  known — a  late  justice  and  - 
a  most  needful  relief  on  our  poor  relations,  the  Mutfonb 
— oh,  Mr.  Snow,  I  repeat,  it  is  frightful  to  think  of  the 
coincidence  I  And  to  hinder  myself  from  dwdling  upon 
it,  I  do  also  repeat  your  hope,  over  and  over,  that  my 
father  may  have  been  sincerely  convinced,  before  he  ex- 
pressed that  opinion  of  his  elder  son." 

'^  Does  it  seem  certain,  my  love,  that  the  false  and  p&- 
jured  witness,  in  your  father's  favour,  and  against  the 
legal  claims  of  hia  half-brother,  Mutford  senior,  made  no^ 
declaration  of  his  crime  to  any  person  but  Augustus  V^ 

''  It  is  quite  true,  I  am  sure,  sir.     The  man's  illness       ^ 
and  death  were  very  sudden,  and  followed  dose  upon  <me 
another ;  and  though  my  brother  hastened  to  his  bedside, 
the  instant  he  got  his  summons,  the  unYia]^^  Ta«Si  \a^^ 
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only  time  to  acknowledge  liis  falsehood^  when  he  was  called 
before  a  tribunal  where  there  can  be  no  perjury  given  or 
taken.  Augustus  sent^  indeed,  for  an  attorney^  as  also  for 
our  father,  but  both  came  too  late." 

"  Did  your  brother  communicate  the  dying  man's  words 
to  Lord  Lintern  immediately,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
Attorney  ?" 

*'  No,  sir.  A  fear — an  afflicting — an  appalling  fear, 
on  his  father's  account,  made  him  defer  the  disclosure 
till  they  were  alone." 

'^  I  am  sorry  he  deferred  it ;  particularly  yrhen  he  had 
no  good  grounds  for  that  fear,  inasmuch  as  the  re- 
pentant perjurer  acquitted  Lord  Lintern  of  all  share  in 
his  false  story  — have  you  not  told  me  so.  Lady  Ellen  ?" 

'^  Oh,.yes,  JMr.  Snow;  and  thank  heaven,  I  was,  and 
am,  able  to  add  that  piece  of  information  !  Yes,  indeed: 
the  man  solemnly  assured  Augustus  that  he  invented  and 
imposed  upon  our  father  a  story  which  would  signally 
defeat  the  claim  of  the  Mutfords  —  (and  for  the  plausibi- 
lity of  which  his  former  position  among  the  parties  was, 
unfortunately,  a  seeming  guarantee,)  —  solely  out  of  his 
own  wicked  mind,  in  the  view  of  rendering  a  service  which 
would  be  sure  to  be  rewarded." 

'•  But.  Lord  Lintern  gave  no  credit  to  his  accusation  of 
4iimself?" 

"  Worse  than  that,  sir.  He  gave  no  credit  to  Augus- 
tus's report  of  it :  but  when  my  poor  brother,  prompted 
by  his  noble  and  generous,  though  neglected  and  uneven 
natiu-e,  urged  instant  reparation  of  the  wrongs  we  had 
unconsciously  heaped  on  the  Mutfords,  by  the  perjurer's 
.aid.  Lord  Lintern  was  at  first  cruel  enough  to  accuse 
Augustus  himself  of  a  deliberate  invention,  got  up  in 
revenge  for  their  former  bickerings,  in  order  to  embarrass 
his  father  —  and  then,  so  soon  as  Augustus  (very  indis- 
creetly, I  own,)  began  to  threaten  public  exposure,  the 
Londoli  doctor  came  down  to  us,  and  pronounced  the 
judgment,  and  signed  the  certificate  which  placed  my 
brother  in  restraint,  out  of  our  house,  though  within  view 
of  it,  at  the  mercy  of  the  at  least  as  accommodating  sur. 
i  geon  of  the  next  village." 
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*'  But  surely  more  reasons  for  forming  his  opinion  must 
have  been  submitted  to  the  London  doctor  than  Augustus's 
simple  report  of  the  dying  man's  declaration  ?" 

^^Oh  yes,  sir;  and,  indeed,  more  likely  ones,  I  admit: 
poor  Augustus's  rude  and  violent  contentions  with  his 
father ;  his  escape  from  home,  for  many  months,  we  know 
not  whither,  but  certainly  with  no  creditable  companions^ 
or  upon  no  becoming  occupations — for  when  he  returned 
to  us,  even  his  attire,  to  say  nothing  of  his  manners^  hinted 
that  he  had  not  spent  his  time  well :  but,  most  of  all,  my 
father  insisted  that  once,  when  he  jumped  through  the 
window  of  the  room  where  the  London  police  officer  had 
him  in  charge,  it  was  with  the  shocking  view  of  destroying 
himself.  I  am  willing.  Heaven  knows,  Mr.  Snow,  to  ex- 
cuse the  doctor  for  the  afflicting  decision  to  which  he  came 
— yes,  even  though  I  am  aware  that  the  fee  he  received 
was  an  enormous  one." 

**  Well,  well,  my  dear.  I  do  allow  that  the  power  left 
in  the  hands  of  such  professional  gentlemen  is  excessive, 
and,  as  things  now  stand,  liable  to  shocking  abuse.  But 
let  us  see  if  we  cannot  convince  Lord  Lintern  that  the 
London  practitioner  has  mistaken  his  patient's  case  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  judgment  of  my  eminent  medical 
friend  who  met  your  brother  in  my  house  by  your  invita- 
tion, joined  indeed  to  my  own,  though  I  can  speak  but  as 
an  observer,  going  by  common  sense,  ought  to  have  some 
weight." 

**  Heaven  grant  it,  sir — to  save  us  all  from  worse  and 
worse  affliction." 

^^  If  no  effect  be  produced,  your  brother  is  determined, 
during  his  present  absence  from  home,  to  disprove,  in  a 
public  manner,  the  charges  made  against  his  sanity  ?" 

'^  Alas,  dear  sir,  I  fear  nothing  less.  Nay,  after  that, 
I  believe  he  purposes  to  see  justice  done  to  the  Mutfords, 
by  his  own  evidence  of  the  dying  declaration  of  the  person 
whose  falsehood  has  so  long  been  the  chief  means  of  de- 
priving them  of  their  rights." 

'^  Oh,  I  hope,  I  hope,  my  dear,  that  things  may  never 
turn  out  so  between  them  and  him  and  his  father.  The 
public  investigation  would  be  scandalous  to  ^  C\im>iS»A^|g 
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nation.  Surely^  sorely^  Lord  lantern  will  not  be  Ibund 
quite  proof  i^ainst  facts  and  reason^  sense  and  prudenoe^ 
feeling  and  nature.  Surely^  if  we  can  but  convince  him  of 
his  son's  sanity — after  obtaining  his  forgiveness  for  things 
done  before  the  occasions  which  arose  to  supply  a  doubt  of 
it — all  may  yet  be  well.  Tell  me,  my  love.  Are  you  the 
only  advocate  of  Augustus  with  his  father?" 

**  Indeed,  indeed,  sir,  I  am.  My  gay  and  happy  sis- 
ters laugh  at  a  story  which  threatens  them  with  a  diminu- 
tion of  fortune ;  and  my  brother  George  will  not  be  at  the 
trouble,  1  believe,  of  considering  the  subject  at  all — par- 
ticularly— forgive  me  what  seems  ill-nature,  sir,  but  «9 
truth — particularly  when  implicit  acquiescaice  in  all 
his  father's  present  views,  opinions,  and  feelings^  must 
redound,  by  contrast,  to  his  future  advantage." 

^'  Let  us  rather  say,  dear  Lady  Ellen,  that  his  mind  is 
not  of  that  active  and  enquiring  order  which  will  make  an 
effort  to  ascertain  truth  in  the  midst  of  contradiction. 
Well,  here  we  enter  Lord  Lintern's  avenue,  at  any  rate, 
and  so  are  very  near  to  certainty,  one  way  or  another, 
upon  all  these  topics.  But  I  see  a  carriage  at  the  door  •^-- 
and  if  your  father  prepare  to  go  out,  what  then  ?  ** 

Lady  Elkn  assured  her  friend,  that  he  need  not  fear 
such  a  disappointment.  Her  father  never  left  home 
before  the  expiration  of  the  time  allotted  to  magisterial 
duties ;  and  it  must  be  her  sisters  who  had  ordered  the 
carriage  for  an  early  ride.  ^'  Should  we  happen  to  meet 
them,  sir,"  she  continued,  ''  before  entering  the  house, 
you  may  see  a  proof  of  the  light  in  which  (by  my  father's 
<:ommand,  I  hope,  rather  than  from  their  own  hearts,)  I 
have  the  misfortune  at  presait  to  staad  ki  their  favouraUe 
opinion." 

*  Even  while  Lady  EUen  spoke,  she  and  her  reverend 
friend  came  dose  to  the  open  carriage,  and  her  elder  sisters 
issued  through  the  hall-door  to  ascend  it.^  As  the  fair 
peace-maker  had  anticipated,  the  long-nosed  ladies  just 
paused  an  instant  to  regard  her,  and  then  seated  them- 
sdves  and  were  whisked  bfi^from  the  house. 

Lady  Ellen  led  the  way  into  a  parlour,  aiui  sait  a  mes- 

s^e  by  a  servant  to  her  fiither.     In  a  iiew  Buoutcs,  Mrs. 

Planche  entered  to  reply  to  it.  •  The  good  laA^  «eemed  to 
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iiave  been  weepings  and  was  otherwise  agitated  and  ner. 
vous.  She  drew  her  young  charge  aside^  and  in  obyious 
distress,  and  as  if  against  her  own  will^  enforced  some  cooHp. 
mand,  of  which  she  had  been  made  the  bearer.  Mr, 
Snow  saw  his  sweet  friend  becone  embarrassed  and  imi- 
tated in  her  turn ;  saw  her  remonstrate  in  a  low  voice, 
pause,  and  hesitate ;  then  she  suddenly  addressed  him, 
her  hand  stretched  out,  and  tears  in  her  eyes. 
^  ^^  I  cannot  have  the  honour  and  pleasure,  after  all,  Mr. 
Snow,  of  introducing  you  to  my  father ;  his  only  answer 
to  my  message  is  a  wish  that  I  retire  diredly  to  my  cham. 
ber: — however,  as  I  told  you,  little  will  be  lost  by  that; 
perhaps  'tis  better  you  are  spared  my  questionable  patron, 
age.  And  oh,  dear  sir,  I  entreat  you  not  to  give  up  your 
good  intention,  on  this  account ;  your  own  request  to  see 
Lord  Lintern  must  be  promptly  attended  to — and  so,  sir, 
farewell — I  cannot  say  for  how  long  a  time." 

Mr.  Snow  warmly  returned  h^  adieus.  She  withdrew, 
followed  by  her  companion.  He  summoned  a  servant, 
sent  the  message  she  had  suggested,  and,  indeed,  was  in 
Lord  Lintern  s  presence  a  few  moments  afterwards. 

^^  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  introducing  myself.  Lord 
Lintern,"  began  Mr.  Snow,  bowing,  while  every  action 
and  look,  to  say  nothing  of  his  general  appearance  and 
manner,  proclaimed  the  gentlest  of  gentferoen,  and  while 
his  new  acquaintance,  sitting  in  the  same  official  chair  in 
which  he  had  rec^ved  poor  'Michael  Mutford  and  his 
sister,  took  little  trouble  to  welcome  the  visitor. 

^'  And  a  very  good  introduction,  donfottess,  sir,''  said  the 
£arl,  in  his  usual  hard  way,  wi^  a  sneer  under  it. 

'^  My  name,  perhaps,  you  may  have  heard,"  continued 
the  clergyman,  sitting,  uninvited :   "  it  is  Snow.'* 

'^  No,  I  have  not  been  so  fortunate,  till  this  moment, 
sir  ;"  and  in  saying  this.  Lord  Lintern  said  not  the  truth. 
But  he  was  ^preparing  and  steding  himseiLf  for  what  he 
guessed  was  to  follow. 

'^  Wdl,  my  Lord— I  trast  I  nkail  not  be  the  less  at 
liberty  to  request  your  attention  and  good-will  to  what  I 
may  have  to  say." 

*'  It  is  quite  unnecessary,  as  w^,  I  beiaeve,  %&  ic«?i 
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unusual^  sir^  for  a  gentleman  to  require  an  introduction  to 
a  magistrate  on  public  business^"  observed  his  LordsHlp^ 
again  equivocating  with  his  own  presentiments,  while  again 
he  fixed  himself  upon  the  ground  he  had  determined  to 
take  in  the  coming  conversation. 

^'  But,  allow  me  to  add,  that  I  do  not  pray  your  ear  on 
public  business." 

'indeed,  sir?" 

'^  No,  indeed — but,  with  your  kind  leave,  on  busines% 
of  quite  a  private  nature." 

**  Business  of  a  private  nature  between  two  gentlemen 
unacquainted  with  each  other?" 

"  But,  I  hope.  Lord  Lintern,  I  anxiously  hope,  not  to 
continue,  unacquainted ;"  and  here  Mr.  Snow  smiled  one 
of  those  beautiful  smiles  which  Mutford  has  called  irre. 
sistible — without  an  exception. 

^'  Pray  oblige  me,  Mr.  Sn— S — Slowe,  I  believe?'' 

The  intended  mistake  was  urbanely  audi  good-hu- 
mouredly  corrected. 

^^  Pray  oblige  me,  Mr.  Snow,  ivith  an  account  of  this 
—  I  must  beg  leave  to  suggest  —  rather  extraordinary 
private  business  in  which  two  individuals,  you  and  I,  who 
never  saw  each  other  before,  are  to  prove  so  very  person- 
ally concerned." 

'^  For  myself,  my  Lord,  I  am  not  personally  concerned, 
at  least,  no  farther  than  hopes,  wishes,  regrets,  and  deep 
anxiety  make  me — and — allow  me  to  correct  myself — - 
they  do  make  me  personally  concerned,  deeply,  really  so ; 
and  will  you  not  permit  me  to  add,  that  this  may  happen 
without  subjecting  me  to  the  charge  of  officiousness  ;  that 
it  may  happen,  naturally  and  involuntarily,  to  any  one  of 
us,  to  feel  sincerely  for  the  happiness  of " 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  what  can  you  mean  by  this  ex- 
ordium, so  very  like  the  beginning  of  an  excellent  homily  ? 
Permit  me  in  my  turn  to  ask,  plainly,  upon  ii^hat  business 
I  have  the  honour  of  seeing  you  ?  " 

"  I  come  to  crave  permission  to  speak  one  word  with  . 
you.  Lord  Lintern,  on  the  part  of  an  afflicted,  an  offend, 
ing,  but  a  truly  penitent  member  of  your  family." 

The  Earl,  utterinjg  what  he  meant  to  be  a  very  cutting 
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«*  Kr  f  thrast  his  hand  into  his  bosom,  let  his  head  fall 
^against  the  high  hack  of  his  chair,  drew  in  his  dry  and  liny 
-  lips,  and  continued  to  work  them,  in  that  position,  while 
his  body  moved  quickly  from  side  to  side^  and  his  smaU 
-but  brilliant  eyes  twinkled,  without  passing  from  the  face 
of  his  visiter.  Mr.  Snow  remained  silent,  his  benevolent 
smile  still  beaming. 

'^  And,  perhaps,  you  will  be  good  enough  to  tell  me,  sir, 
by  what  right  a  total  stranger  to  me  craves  permission  to 
-speak  with  me  of  any  member  of  my  family  ?  " 

*'  My  dear  Lord  Lintem,  I  know  I  expose  myself  to, 
and  perhaps  deserve  some  reprehension  for  my  freedom  ; 
but,  indeed,  indeed,  I  have  die  right;  pause  a  moment, 
and  you  will  concede  it  to  me,  yourself, — and  I  was  about 
to  say  something  of  the  kind  before.  The  right  to  wish  to 
see  my  fellow-beings  happy — as  happy  as  an  earthly  lot, 
blessed  with  all  means  of  happiness,  can  make  them. — 
Besides — though  I  scarce  urge  the  point,  I  do  not  come 
here  unsolicited,  nor  in  the  light  of  a  self-elected  advocate." 

^^  So,  sir,  so,"  Lord  Lintem  continued,  nodding  his 
head  in  mock  emphasis,  and  what  he  vdshed  to  appear 
most  imperturbable  self-command,  "  the  accredited  agent 
of  Lord  Allen." 

'^  Of  your  elder  son." 

'^  Of  Lord  Allen,"   slowly  repeated   his  Lordship 

'  Sir,"  rising,  *^  your  very  obedient  servant — I  wish  you 
a  good  morning,  sir." 

"  Nay,  dear  Lord  Lintem,  I  beseech  your  attention,  I 
implore  your  confidence,  one  moment ;  I  cannot,  indeed  I 
^cannot  leave  your  presence,  even  though  you  insist  on  my 
doing  so." 

Mr.  Snow  would  not  stand  up.  The  Earl  continued 
to  regard  him  a  moment,  his  hand  still  thrust  in  an  old- 
fashioned,  theatrical  way  into  his  bosom,  and  his  heafl 
sli^tly  jerking  from  side  to  side.  Then  he  suddenly  faced 
round  to  a  window,  walked  slowly  to  it,  threw  it  up,  and 
called  out,  again  in  the  theatrical  fashion — ^'Who  waits 
there?" 

Two  able-bodied  men,  out  of  livery,  appe«ed  «X  ^ite  ^ 
•outside  of  the  window,  ^^^1^ 
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''  Look  well  to  your  duty,"  he  contmu^d ;  ^*  I  hare 
another  Yisker  this  morning,  and  the  principal  may  Dot  be 
isa  off."  The  men  ducked  their  heads^  scraped  ^eir  toes 
on  the  gravel,  and  passed  out  of  sight 

*'  You  can  tell  your  client,  sir,  that  I  am  at  least  pre- 
pared against  any  renewed  and  more  serious  attack  upon 
my  person,"  he  added,  turning  to  Mr.  Snow. 

^'  Lord  Lintern !  what  superfluous  as  well  as  shocking 
fancy  do  you  conjure  up  !** — And  here,  on  the  threshold 
of  his  attempt,  Mr.  Snow's  heart  nearly  failed  him,  so  re^ 
pulsed  and  so  sickened  was  it,  at^  he  thought,  this  affect, 
aticm  of  a  fear  for  his  personal  safety  put  on  by  the  old 
man  in  order  to  assume  additional  grounds  of  dissait  to  a 
reconciliation  with  his  son.  Or,  if  it  could  not  be  called 
affectation,  -in  reality !  if  the  father's  miaerable  hate  and 
dislike  ware,  indeed^  so  strong,  as  to  make;  lum  absolutdy 
fear  what  he  professed  to  fear ! 

Mr.  Snow's  disturbed  reverie  (d  a  mcnn^kt  was  inter- 
rupted. Lord  Lintern  advanced  to  him,  rq>eating  — 
**  Fancy,  sir  ?  you  attribute  fancies  to  me  on  the  sutiject  ?  " 

''Nay,  Lofd  Lintern,  I  attribute  nothing — I  wish  to 
attribute  nothing — indeed  I  do  not — which  can  hurt  or 
offend  you.  But,  surely  you  are  mistaken,  aa  any  one  of 
us  may  be,  at  any  time.  If  I  thought,  if  I  suspected  you 
were  not — if  you  can  give  me  the  sfightett  proof  that  you 
are  not " 

"  You  would  then,  I  presume,  allow  yourself  to  be 
civilly  bowed  out  of  my  house^  sir,  at  the  second  or  third 
attempt  ?'' 

''  I  would  certainly  not  request  pcarmission  to  keep  my 
seat  as  the  exculpator  of  the  individual  whom  you  call — 
my  dient." 

''  Well,  sir,  as  neither  your  years  nor  appearance,  nor, 
indeed^  manners,  aUow  me  to  form  any  sc^MMaae  f<»  bdng 
left  alone,  in  whidi  I  may  not  be  i^  to  induce  you  to 
yoin — "  (ytt.  Snow  bowed  gratefully  for  the  nigganl  and 
qoestionable  compliment) — ''  yes,  sir,  I  say  so  much — 
and  be  assured  that  were  not  your  manners  and  woids  ex. 
aedy  what  they  are,  our  interview  oouki  not  have  con. 
United  longer  than  other  interviews,  which  yomr  principal 
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has  tried  to  force  me  into  with  other  agents,  in  this  room 
— and  that  was  no  longer  than  the  few  seconds  necessary 
for  the  entrance  of  my  watchful  attendants,  sir — the  reso- 
lute men  you  have  seen." 

Again  Mr.  Snow  howed :  and  Lord  Lintern's  passion  for 
despotism,  particularly  in  the  present  afiair,  experienced 
,  eftough  gratification  to  permit  him  to  talk  more  at  length 
than  he  had  contemplated  in  his  first  stern  and  lofty  deter- 
minations—  (ay,  indeed,  all  passions,  all  moods  of  all 
passions — despair  itself,  can  he  flattered  into  inconsis- 
tency.) '^  It  is  your  opinion,  sir,  that  my  apprehensions 
are  fanciful.  Sir,  could  it  have  heen  fancy  which,  after  hU 
second  elopement  from  Oxford  to  my  house — pursued  hy 
sheriff's  oflScers — in  debt  ten  times  beyond  the  annual 
amount  of  a  liberal — a  princely  annuity — his  books,  his 
horses,  his  carriage,  his  very  watch  and  wardrobe  sold — 
as  a  sottish,  mean  mechanic  sells  his  bed  and  working., 
tools  to  support  his  credit  at  the  gin  tavern " 

'^  Very  bad,  very  bad,"  interrupted  Mr.  Snow,  seeing  an 
opportunity  for  a  plea — '^  I  agree  with  you  ;  very  bad — 
and  he  agrees,  too — indeed  he  does — is  sincerely  sorry 
and  contrite  — implores  you  to  hear  him  say  so,  and  to 
pardon  him " 

''  Could  it  have  been  fancy,  I  demand,  sir  ?  " 

Mr.  Snow  was  interrupted  in  his  turn,  and  Lord  Lin- 
tern  now  spoke  in  his  hardest  voice  and  manner — "  Could 
it  have  been  a  conjuring  up  of  a  chimera,  when,  at  that 
time,  he  compelled  me  to  send  to  London  for  a  Bow  Street 
officer — and,  solely  in  order  to  save  him  and  me  from 
public  disgrace — advise  with  a  brother  magistrate  how  to 
keep  him  secured  from — laying  hands  on  me? — What, 
sir?" 

"  He  surely  never  intended  the  act,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  language,  my  Lord ;  in  a  state  of  youthful  de- 
speration, as  we  may  caH  it,  brought  on  certainly  by  his  own 
follies  and  sins,  but  added  to,  you  will  allow,  by " 

'^  By  what,  sir  ?  Pray,  let  me  have  the  benefit  of  your 
high  opinion."  ^ 

"  By  an  union  of  hot  and  bitter  feelings,  V7\v\<^  i«w  ^qIh 
Of,  tffw  in  mature  age,  are  at  alft  Umes  a\Jk  lo  tckvsX— ^ 
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humbled  pride,  shame,  exposure,  and,  as  he  thought,  dis* 
grace,  before  his  young  friends." 

Lord  Lin  tern  was  disappointed  of  an  expected  oppor- 
tunity for  overwhelming  his  visiter.  He  had  reckoned 
upon  hearing  an  accusation  against  his  own  parsimony  and 
harshness.  His  collected  wrath  condescended  to  ooze  out 
in  a  smiling  sneer :  — 

'^  I  will  praise  him  for  one  act  of  discernment,  sir — he  ' 
has  employed  a  good  advocate,  indeed.'' 

Mr.  Snow  willingly  answered  by  almost  a  good-natured 
laugh,  and  bowed  once  more. 

'^  And  must  have  engaged  his  services  with  a  profuse 
fee,"  continued  the  Earl. 

'^  A  profuse  one,  indeed — the  hope  of  making  him  and 
others  happier,  my  Lord." 

^^  Of  which  of  the  courts  is  that  the  prabtice,  sir  ?  "  — 
The  catechist  still  kept  his  tone ;  his  face  and  his  manner 
wrapped  up  in  a  self-asserting  reserve  of  irony, 

•'  As  they  stand  at  present,  of  no  earthly  one,  I  fear. 
Lord  Lin  tern."' 

''  Oh — oho — then  I  have  mistaken" — (all  this  was 
vapid  equivocation,  still)  —  '^  you  are  not  his  earthly 
lawyer,  at  that  rate,  sir  ?  '* 

Mt.  Snow  laughed  again,  and  seemed  exceedingly  amused^ 
and  willing  to  be  regarded  as  a  fair  subject  for  amusement. 

''  Pray,  sir,"  resumed  the  Earl,  '^  are  you  a  preacher  }  " 

'^  Occasionally,  indeed,  I  do  preach  a  sermon,  as  well  as 
I  know  how,"  answered  Mr.  Snow :  (the  old  hard-hearted 
parent,  in  order  to  rid  himself  of  his  visiter,  was  deliber- 
ately insulting  a  gentleman  whose  character  he  knew  very 
well,  and  who,  it  was  said,  had  declined  a  mitre) — ^*  will 
you  allow  me  to  solicit  the  advantage  of  your  presence 
when  next  I  mount  my  pulpit  ?  " 

'^  I  thank  you  profoundly,  sir,  and  you  may  be  assured 
will  visit  your  chapel  the  next  time  I  feel  in  want  of  a 
homily — though  that  may  not  be  very  soon,  however." 

^'  A  forgiving  heart.  Lord  Lintem,  at  peace  with  itself, 
and  loving  others,  can  always  whisper  to  itself  its  own 
homily." 

'^But  observe^  now,  Mr.  Snow,  you.  begin  to  indulge 
aej  without  any  craving  on  my  pan.'* 
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^'  Well,  well_,  my  Lord,  'tis  hard  to  forget  one's  trade, 
you  know.  I  will  try  to  speak  with  you,  however,  merely 
as  a  man  of  the  world/' 

''  Proceed— -Mr.  World." 

"  Nay,  nay,  now.  Lord  Lintern,  do  not  suspect  me  of 
that  egotism — indeed,  indeed,  I  assume  the  representation 
of  no  opinions  hut  my  own ;  and  merely  in  such  a  view 
permit  me  to  ask  you — standing  so  high  as  your  name  and 
character  do  stand — if  the  unhappy  circumstances  we  have 
been  alluding  to  are  allowed  to  continue  unaltered — nay, 
i£  they  produce  others  of  a  still  more  unhappy  description, 
in  consequence  of  their  unmitigated  continuance — what, 
think  you,  will  even  that  World  say  ?" 

'^  I  comprehend  you,  sir  ;  and  you  really  so  far  flatter 
me  as  to  wish  my  candid  opinion  ?  " 

Mr.  Snow  replied,  still  soothingly. 

'^  I  will  tell  you  then  what  I  think  it  will  say.  Mark 
you,  we  now  only  consider  occurrences  of  an  old  date.  It 
will  say,  that  the  father  who  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
protect  his — life — by  the  interference  of  civil  authority 
and  power *' 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Lord  Lintern,  that  was  a  misconception, 
though  a  natural  one " 

"  Plear  me,  sir.  It  will  say,  that  the  son,  .who,  after 
causing  such  precautions  to  be  taken,  eloped  from  his 
father  s  home  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  but  half  attired 
— spent  months  out  of  society, — no  one  can  prove  where 
— hut,  on  the  evidence  of  a  well  replenished  purse,  and 
other  things,  any  one  may  conjecture — among  persons 
beyond  the  pale — ay,  the  legal  pale — of  ali  society " 

"  Doubtless,  my  Lord,  oh,  doubtless  —  nay,  I  will 
pledge  myself — he  can  satisfactorily  explain  his  conduct 
on  that  occasion  " 

''  Mr.  Snow — reverend  sir" — resumed  Lord  Lintern, 
stepping  back,  and  hugging  his  arms  together  over  his 
chest,  as  if  to  suppress,  with  the  stem  grandeur  of  infelt 
injury  and  conscientious  approval,  a  natural  and  great 
rising.up  of  wrath  — "  you  have  chosen  to  interrupt  me 
repeatedly,  after  requesting  my  explanation  —  we  shall  have 
therefore  concluded,  in  good  earnest,  aftet  1  ^a.^  o\k!& 
p  3 
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more.  Before  he  sent  you^  sir,  to  overcome  me  here  at  a 
single  blow,  (single  sermon,)  he  sent  others — waited  upon 
by  others  still — fellows  lounging  about  my  house^  who,  I 
believe  in  my  heart  and  soul,  had  different  modes  of  con- 
vincing in  store  for  me ** 

^  Lord  Lintera,  Lord  Lintern — do  not  go  on — this  is 
too  revolting " 

<<  Sir,  I  do  go  on.  Sir,  I  will  go  on.  And  do  you  not 
prepare  to  make  me  anathema?  Sir — know  that  the  man 
we  spea}^  of  deputed,  to  demand  a  supply  of  money  from 
me,  here,  in  my  own  house,  another  man  whom  the  law  (^ 
the  land  had  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  towards  another 
father — a  young,  unbearded,  but  finished  outcast,  like 
himself — and,  sir,  here  I  was  bullied,  and  laughed  at,  and 
threatened — and  know  farther,  sir,^at  I  have  some  proof 

How  now?"     He  interrupted  himself  to  turn  to  a 

servant  who  entered  with  a  letter  of  a  bulky  nze.  He  tore 
open  the  envelope,  and  the  contents  proved  to  be  those 
forwarded  to  him  £rom  Michael  Mutford,  at  the  inter- 
ference of  Lieutenant  Graves,  a  short  time  before.  His 
tiutless,  bust-like  old  face  glared  a  moment  through  all  its 
wrinkles,  as  he  read  Mutford's  note,  enclosing  back  his 
son  George's  apology.  Then  he  advanced  upon  Mr.  Snow, 
the  papers  in  his  left  hand,  and  striking  them  with  his 
right-hand  fore-finger,  continued — "  See,  sir — I  was 
proceeding  to  speak  of  a  matter  with  which  these  are  con- 
nected. You  have  hea/d,  sir,  doubtless,  of  tlie  attempt 
to  force  my  younger  son  and  myself  into  a  dwd — here  is 
the  ccHTespondence  on  that  subject,  yet  unconcluded ;  and, 
sir,  I  have  some  proof,  I  say,  that  this  attempt,  on  the 
part  of  the  most  deadly,  the  sworn  and  devoted  enemy  of 
me  and  my  family — has  been  countenanced  by  Lord  ^en 
—  has  been  prompted  by  him; — that  he  and  the  Mut- 
fords  planned  it  together,  as  they  plan  other  things  against 
my  honour  anji  my  interests ;  and  I  call  their  conspiracy 
a  new  plot  to  shorten  my -life,  sir — to  shorten  it  for  their 

own  views,  sir So,  George."  His  hitherto  favourite  son 

lounged  into  the  room,  but  it  was  evident  that  Lord  Lin- 
tern now  addresised  him  in  rigid  displeasure:  their  few 
woirds^  aside,  near  the  window,  are  added,  although  Mr* 


^ow  could  not  oi^erhear  them.  ''  Look  here,  George 
Mlea :  I  thought  you  had  at  last  ended  this  matter  with 
the  ooneistency,  if  not  die  spirit,  of  a  young  man  of  honour  r 
after  having  first  exposed  me^  hy  your  imprudence,  to  the 
foulest,  though  I  must  say,  manful  and — hate  him  «#  I 
may — necessitous  insult  of  MichadL  Mutfoxd." 

^'  Our  friends  advised  me  as  they  thought  fit,''  oh* 
served  "  the  hoy." 

''  Fo«r  friends,  you  mean,  sir,  not  mine; — not  mine, 
on  that  occasion,  nor  for  the  future,  on  account  of  it :  in 
my  own  house,  sir,  on  a  point  which  concerned  my  own 
boMmr,  I  should  have  been  first  consulted ;  and  if  I  had, 
we  Amdd  both  have  escaped  diis  triumph  of  the  Mutforda 
over  us  —  for  I  insist,  sir,  liiis  time,  at  least,  they  are  in 
the  right ;  neither  love  nor^  aversion,  sir,  knows  an  ex. 
emption  from  the  laws  of  hononr :  and  besides,  to  have 
api^gised  as  a  gentlenvan  woidd,  nnder  all  the  circum* 
stances,  have  best  defeated  your  enanies  and  mine.'' 

'^  If  one  had  to  do  it  to  gentlemen,"  said  his  ton 
George  — ''  «ien  of  property  in  the  county." 

*'  Go,  go,  sir,  and  alter  Ae  address  on  the  back  of  that 
note,  direcdy :  —  and  let  me  tell  yon,  I  doubt  the  m«fife 
of  your  rent-roll  calculations." 

'^  They  are  excessively  ttonUeeome  iiersonsi,''  resumed 
tbe  Honourable  George,  yawning  out  his  words,  as  lie 
took  np  the  note  and  retired  to  do'as  he  vi^as  bid. 

*'  I  doubt  it,  indeed,"  was  the  fsthePs  involuntary  audi 
painful  reflection :  *^  and,  whatever  may  be  my  other 
thoughts  of  the  man  who  «mm  his  brother,  I  know  he 
would  at  least  have  saved  me  from  this." 

Mr.  Snow  had  not  sat  idly  during  die  pause  in  the  con- 
versadon  between  him  and  Lord  Lintern.  The  exag<- 
gerated  ond  unfounded  allusions  of  his  Lordship's  speech, 
before  the  entrance  of  the  servant,  proposed  the  only  good 
opportunity  which  had  yet  occurred  fbr  {fading  the  cause 
of  the  Mutfords  and  Lord  ABen  to^tlwr.  And  accord- 
ingly the  apology-writer  had  scarce  redred,  when  Mr.  Snow 
re«imed  his  task. 

He  could  prove,  lie  said,  that,  so  fer  from  any  Q(^^<!&cf^ 
having  evw  taken  jihtee  between  Lord  A]&eiii  «ii^lRa€ta«i^ 
p  4 
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Mutford^  they  were  not  even  personally  known  to  eaebr 
other.  Lord  Lintem  smiled.  '^  Nay^''  Mr.  Snow  om^ 
tinned,  ''  I  can  prove  also,  to  your  Lordship's  satis* 
faction,  that  the  Mutfords  are  not  yet  aware  of  the  di»* 
cdVery  made  hy  your  elder  son  in  their  favour  — " 

"  The  discovery  ?  in  their  favour  ?  What  discovery  ?  ** 
—  questioned  Lord  Lintem,  growing  passionate,  though  he 
endeavoured  to  remain  calm. 

*'  The  dying  words  of " 

'^  The  dying  words ! "  he  echoed,  starting  l^k,  and 
losing  self-command.  ^^  The  imaginary  ravings  of  a  road, 
man  I  of  a  madman,  who  has  heen  a  rehel  and  a  ruffian 
to  his  father  —  and  who  would  have  heen  his  murderer !" 

'*  For  mercy's  sake,  my  Lord, — for  nature's  sake — for 
aU  our  sakes — give  up  those  illusory " 

'^  Illusory,  sir  ?  —  illusory,  Mr.  Preacher  ?  —  and  you^ 
too,  have  heard  that  tale,  sir  ?  —  how,  I  pray  you  ?  from 
ifhom  ?  But  no  matter.  Let  it  he  known;  I  shall  only 
act  more  firmly  in  the  case  of  its  raving  author.  Good 
day,  sir." 

'^  Dear  Lord  Lintem,  if  it  were  a  true  tale  —  if  you 
could  he  brought  to  believe  so  ?  " 

'*^  Good  day,  sir,  I  say  —  if  it  were  I  ay,  if  it  were  as^ 
true  as  daylight,  they  sttall  establish  its  truth,  before  they 
compel  me " 

''  Nay,  nay,  I  am  sure  you  would  not  need  to  be  com^ 
peUed  then.  Lord  Lintem." 

'*  You  are,  sir  ?  so  very  sure  ?  —  look  ye,  reverend 
gentleman.  'Tis  your  profession,  at  least,  to  preach  down 
hate  —  honest  hate  —  stored  up  eternally  for  injury  re- 
ceived. But  'tis  not  mine.  No,  nor  my  practice.  I  do 
hate  them — ay,  from  my  heart  to  my  teedi — because  they 
h^ve " 

"  Injured  you  }  they  injure  — you  ?  —  they,  the  humi- 
liated —  the  impoverished  —  the  defeated  —  you  — " 

"  I  the  affluent,  the  successful  i "  laughed  the  old  man,, 
at  last  completely"iroused  —  *'  Ay  —  even  so,  sir !  —  Mark 
you  —  I  do  not  say  their  poisoned  arrow  pierced  me — but 
it  was  shot,  sir  —  and  the  bow  drawn  to  its  utmost  bend, 
although  the  shaft  flew  wide  and  harmless  !    A  word  ia 
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your  ear,  air.  The  very  charge  which  I  have  made  good 
against  them^  and^  on  it^  beggared  them  —  crushed  them 
— they  began  by  whispering  against  me !  that  very  charge  t 
that  very  tainting,  degrading,  withering  one !  D'  you  hear, 
shr  ?  —  Good  day,  good  day.'* 

'*  But,  even  so,  they  starve.  Lord  Lintem^  at  present.*' 
''  Do  they  so !  *'  he  laughed  again,  in  a  low  key. 
*'  \jprd  Lintem,  I  implore,  I  conjure  you,  listen  to  me- 
tranquilly  for  a  moment.     In  the  name  of  prudence,   ir 

not  of -T—" 

'*  Prudence  ?  and  you,  too,  end  with  a  threat^  sir  ?  " 

'*  Oh,  far,  very  far  from  me  be  the  thought !  Indeed, 
Lord  Lintern,  you  mistake  me,  —  and  you  mistake  other 
things,  —  pray  allow  me  —  that  is  what  I  aim  at  sayings 
Suppose,  now  —  in  the  name  of  good  sense  I  repeat,—- 
suppose  your  opinion  of  the  present  state  of  mind  of  your 
dder  son  should  prove  unfounded " 

**  Ah !  I  knew  it  would  come  out :  —  well,  sir,  supposie 
it.  Then,  of  course,  he  has  heard  those  last  true  and 
dying  words  which  —  Pray  oblige  me,  sir,  by  answer- 
ing one  question  in  your  turn.  You  fear,  do  you  not^ 
that  during  his  present  trip  from  home,  your  client  may 
seek  to  reverse  the  medical  judgment  already  recorded  ?  ** 

*'  And  now,  my  dear  Lord,  reject  —  and  say  that  I 
(lid  fear  such  a  wretched  event  ?  *' 

*«  Who  waits  there?"  interrupted  Lord  Lintem,  a 
second  time  throwing  up  the  window,  and  a  second  time- 
his  life-preservers  appeared.  **  This  gentleman  requests 
to  be  shown  to  the  avenue-gate,"  he  resumed. 

'<  I  could  kneel  to  you.  Lord  Lintem,  not  to  break  up- 
our  interview  at  this  moment,"  pleaded  Mr.  Snow,  as  the 
men  paced  to  the  hall-door.  **  Think  how  horrible  will' 
be  the  contention !  think  what  men  will  say,  if  you  forget 
what  God  must  judge.  Or,  for  the  present,  let  us  pass^ 
the  Mutfords,  and  speak  only  of  your  repentant  and  re- 
formed, though  once  very  culpable  son." 

"  This  gentleman,"  resumed  the  Earl,  pointing  to  Mr^ 
Snow  as  the  body-guards  entered. 

'*  He  is  indeed  sincerely  reformed,  and  yet,  without  your 
pardon  and  love,  some  way  or  another  Yie  mwj  — -^^cns^vX^ 
ur^ged  the  advocate,  moYing  to  depart. 
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"  He  ehall !  "  answered  the  father. 

''  May  I  not  speak  of  him  again?  Some  other  time^ 
wlien  you  —  " 

^'  Good  day,  sir^^'  and  Mr.  Snow  was  ahnost  literally 
handed  out  hy  the  fellows  in  waiting. 

^'  Appalling  T'  said  the  good  man  to  himself^  as  treu}. 
bling  and  weak  in  every  limb,  he  rode  off  from  tlie  house 
of  hate  and  strife ;  ^^  and  yet  these  things  da  happen  in 
our  land." 

He  had  scarce  left  the  library,  when  Lord  Lintera 
walked  up  steadily  to  the  apartments  of  hia  younger 
daughter, 

<'  Madam,  by  your  leave,"  he  b^an^  bowing  to  Mrs. 
Planche,  —  that  lady  withdrew. 

'^  Lady  Ellen^''  he  continued,  without  seating  himself^ 
"  where  is  the  rebel  at  present  ?  " 

«^  My  dear  father!'* 

'*  You  know,  where  }  " 

'<  I  will  not  utter  an  untruth,  —  I  do." 

<^  But  will  not  inform  roe  }  " 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  my  Lord,  I  fear  I  eana»t." 

'<  WiU  not  ?  'tis  the  third  time  I  have  asked  you ;  will 
not?" 

She  wept,  and  remaised  silent. 

^<  As  you  wish,  then.  But  now  aUow  me  to  tell  you 
the  consequences  against  which  you  hafe  been  warned  — 
and  have  braved.  From  this  day  forth,  you  are  as  much 
a  rebel  to  me,  as  he  is,  and  shall  be  treated  as  such.  Pre* 
pare  to  travel  with  me,  to-morrow,  to  your  maiden  aunt 
in  Walea.  Prepare  to  travel  alone  with  me.  Your  dear 
Planche  is  rriieved  from  farther  care  of  you.  She  leaves 
my  house  without  seeing  you.  And,  till  we  begin  our 
Journey,  to.morrow  morning,  others  shall  take  care  of  you. 
Permit  me,  in  the  mean  time,  to  remove  your  writing, 
desk.  And,  observe  me.  Any  attempt  to  possess  yourself 
of  pen,  ink  and  papa:  surreptitiously,  will  be  punished, 
as  well  as  foiled.  So,  farewell.  Your  godly  orator  has 
not  been  too  successful.     Farewell  I " 

He  retired,  carrying  the  writing-desk  in  his  hands,  and 
dia  deep  sobs  of  his  daughter  followed  him  more  than  half- 
wajr  down  to  his  L'brary. 
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Mutfordy  in  continuation, 

—  Returned  from  your  chambers  and  Joey,  dear 
CrrftTes,  and  you  still  on  circuit.  Of  course  you  remember 
I  went  up  to  attend  ''  Harold"  in  rehearsaL  And  how  axe 
they  getting  him  out  ?     Leam. 

I  saw  the  manager,  in  his  room  at  the  theatre,  early  the 
morning  after  my  arrivaL  His  reception  of  me  augured 
well.  He  pledged  me  his  solemn  word  that  I  was  an  honour 
to  the  firijfish  Drama  (!)  and  then  went  on,  unasked,  to  say, 
that  there  were  two  ways  of  arranging  wiUi  an  author  Ux 
«n  accepted  play :  the  one,  to  allow  him  to  take  his  chance 
upon  its  success,  at  a  certmn  sum  fnr  every  third  night, 
till  the  ninth,  and  he  would  reap  still  more  emolument  the 
fifteenth,  the  twentieth,  and  the  thirtieth  nights,  I  beUeve; 
the  other,  to  purchase  die  stage-use  of  the  piece  frcun  him, 
beforehand,  at  a  price  certainly  less  than  great  success 
might  yield,  but  which  must  be  considered  leasonaUe 
if  the  diances  of  public  opinion  were  taken  into  account, 
and  also,  that,  under  such  a  treaty,  all  risks  lay  at  the  door 
of  the  manage.  I  need  scarce  tell  you  that  I  at  once 
resolved  to  enter  into  the  arrangement  last  described.  In 
truth,  to  say  little  of  my  misgiving  of  my  own  claims  ia 
any  play  I  could  write,  to  the  unqualified  success  lei^h- 
«Red  out  into  '^  the  thirtieth  night,"  ready  money  was  my 
earthly  god  at  the  moment ;  and  you  will  smite  lo  heav 
me  add  that  ray  pulses  tingled  with  pleasure  (home, 
father,  and  sisters,  not  forgotten  in  the  quick  assecisftioB 
of  thoughts  which  produced  the  sensation)^,  when  my  bc^ 
loved  manager,  my  prince  of  liberal  and  stiaightibrward 
patrons,  named  a  considerable  sum  for  the  purdiase  oi 
^'  Harold,"  out  of  hand,  and,  offered  me  a  cheek  instanter. 

^'  Gldrious  age  of  authorship  1 ''  I  mentally  exclaimed, 
'^  but  glorious,  above  all,  for  dramatic  authorship  ! '' 

The  manager  had  sat  down  to  his  table,  unlocked  and 
opened  a  drawer,  and  taken  out  a  check-book.  Before  he 
could  proceed  farther,  some  one  knocked  at  his  door,  and 
a  young  man,  dressed  diabbily  genteel,  and  with  a  spare 
and  sallow  face,  whom  I  afterwarck  learned  was  a  '^  copyist'* 
of  the  theatre,  presented  himself. 
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"  Well,  Wood  • —  has  he  corae  ?  "  asked  the  manager. 

^'  No,  sir/'  answered  Wood,  gravely. 

'*  How  is  that  ? "  My  patron  looked  perplexed  ;  the 
toiL-wom  copyist  crept  deferentially  to  his  side^  whispered 
something,  and  now  he  grew  really  agitated,  as,  hastily 
returning  his  check-hook  to  its  drawer,  hehegged me  to 
excuse  him  a  moment :  and  then  I  was  left  alone. 

In  vain  I  said  to  myself  that  this  interruption  could 
have  nothing  to  do  with  nie  or  <*  Harold."  An  omen  pos- 
sessed me  in  spite  of  my  reasoning,  and  I  wished  the 
check  filled  and  signed,  and  safe  in  my  pocket.  The  mana- 
ger reappeared,  sighing  profoundly.  "  Harold"  was  about 
to  he  rehearsed  outside,  on  the*  stage,  he  said,  and  my  pre- 
sence there  would  be  necessary.  I  must  prepare  myself, 
however,  to  regret  the  absence  of  ^'  the  greater  man  of  the 
two  for  whom  I  had  written,"  as  sudden  indisposition 
kept  him  at  home :  but  I  could  read  his  part,  and  all  the 
other  performers  were  at  their  posts.  ^'  Doubtless,  he 
would  punctually  attend  the  very  next  rehearsal,  for,  as  I 
had  before  been  told,  he  had  perused,  and  highly  approved 
my  tragedy,  expressed  gratification  at  the  prospect  of  play- 
ing in  it,  and  actually  taken  home  his  part,  in  his  own 
carriage,  months  ago,  having  come  to  the  theatre  himself 
to  demand  it  of  the  copyist ;  a  show  of  interest  very  un- 
usual, and  highly  flattering  to  me  —  though,  indeed,  not 
more  so  than  I  merited." 

Ah,  Graves,  young  as  I  was  in  a  knowledge  of  the  little 
world  of  the  green-room,  I  did  not  like  this  insisting  upon 
the  favourable  disposition  of  *'  the  greater  man  of  the  two'' 
in  my  regard.  Nor  was  I  comforted  at  perceiving  tliat 
the  manager  proceeded  to  bustle  through  some  papers  be- 
fore him,  without  again  recurring  to  the  check-drawer. 
'*  They  are  waiting  for  you  to  begin,  Mr.  Mutford,**  he 
said,  seeing  me  stand  still,  *^  and  as  to  the  money  trans- 
actions between  you  and  me;  you  can  step  in  here  again 
After  the  rehearsal,  you  know." 

I  left  the  room,  and  groped  my  way  towards  the  stage, 
through  almost  midnight  gloom,  now  kicking  my  shin 
against  a  step,  now  hitting  my  nose  against  the  edge  of  ft 
piece  of  displayed  scenery.     The  performers  were,  indeed. 
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an  assembled^  ivith  the  exception  of  the  star  of  the  first 
magnitude.  The  melancholy  and  cadaverous  copyist  in. 
troduced  me,  as  the  author  of  "  Harold,"  to  the  prompter, 
(who  sat  at  his  little  table,  to  one  side,  near  the  lamps,  my 
wdl-known  MS.  before  him,)  and  the  prompter  to  the 
second-great  man,  and  to  two  or  three  third-rate,  "  respect- 
able" performers ;  and  after  I  had  stood  a  general  stare 
of  lisdess  curiosity,  the  stage  was  ordered  to  be  cleared 
for  business.  I  had  the  honour  of  a  crazy,  rush-bottomed 
chair,  along  with  the  second-great  man,  near  to  the 
prompter ;  and  this  second-great  man  soon  induced  me 
to  think,  by  his  volubility,  that  the  comparative  opinion  of 
his  merits,  hinted  in  the  title  I  have  given,  formed  no 
part  of  his  estimation  of  himself — although  even  the  tax- 
gatherer  might  have  suggested  to  him  the  general  notion 
on  the  subject ;  for  his  popular  contemporary  paid  duty  to 
the  king  for  a  regular  four-wheeled  carriage,  while  he  did 
the  same  thing  for  only  a  two- wheeled,  one-horse  gig. 

*Tis  no  use  my  tiring  you  with  a  particular  account  of 
the  rehearsal.  Let  me  only  say  that  the  false  readings  of 
the  mob  of  inferior  actors,  in  this,  their  first  efibrt  to  com- 
prehend their  author  —  nay,  the  occasional  lapses,  in  the 
same  way,  in  the  person  of  their  master,  for  the  day,  filled 
me  with  astonishment,  when  I  recollected  how  seemingly 
self-directed  and  intelligent  is  their  delivery,  at  last,  of  the 
words  written  or  printed  for  them,  when  they  come  out  to 
amaze  the  public.  Yes ;  I  will  add  that,  to  my  greater 
surprise,  ay,  and  to  my  indignation,  (suppressed,)  my 
second-rate  man  deliberately  '^  cut  down"  his  part,  in  two 
or  three  places,  where  he  had  to  go  on  with  a  '*  rising 
young  actress,"  because^ as  afterwards  came  to  my  know- 
ledge  —  her  speeches  were,  for  the  time,  more  striking 
than  his.  I  objected  to  an  abridgement  of  my  <^  Harold," 
and  he  undertook  to  demonstrate  to  me,  in  an  easy,  good- 
natured,  self-supported  strain,  of  eloquence,  founded  on  his 
long  experience  of  the  stage,  his  literary  studies  of  the 
drama,  and  his  perfect  knowledge  of  what  he  called  ^^  the 
thick  skull  of  audiences,*'  that,  so  help  him  all  his  Divini- 
ties, he  was  utterly  in  the  right,  and  only  doin^  fox  xee^  ^^ 
good.  -^^ 
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We  brake  up,  the  tragic  orator  shaking  me  very 
warmly,  and  somewhat  ydbementiy  by  the  hand,  at  part-> 
ing,  and  Toiiging  for  the  pleasure  of  meeting  me  again  at 
the  next  rehearsal  -—  that  day  week. 

'^  I  question  if  you  wiU  see  him  here  again,  air,  for  aU 
that,''  said  a  young  person,  at  my  side,  one  of  a  group  of 
amateurs,  as  I  had  supposed,  who,  during  our  mouthing 
of  "  Harold,"  had  stood  out  of  the  way,  betwe^i  two  wings. 

^'  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Mutford,"  this  individual  ccmtinued, 
''  but  I  am  naturally  interested  for  a  dramatic  author, 
being  one  myself,  and  a  good  deal  about  the  theatre  here;'^ 
and  he  proceeded  to  mention  his  name,  and  the  latest  four 
or  fire  pieces  lie  had  produced,  with  varied  success  —  ro- 
mantic raelo-dramas,  and  operettas,  and  <Hie  for  the  last 
company  of  horses. 

^^  And  though  not  in  buskins  now,"  he  resumed^  '^  I 
began  as  you  have  begun,  and  so  know  my  men.  You 
may  have  your  tragedy  acted,  by  contenting  yourself  with 
one  of  the  two  —  whichever  you  like  —  (though  I  doubt 
even  your  chance  of  a  choice,  for,  between  you  and  me, 
our  Iloscius  is  losing  the  faculty,  as  well  as  the  inclination, 
to  commit  any  new  lines)  —  but  as  to  the  project  of 
getting  them  together  into  one  new  play^  to  run  the  ride 
of  public  o]»nioii  as  to  which  part  may  he  deemed  nuMst 
effective — vast,  indeed,  is  the  faith  which  encourages 
that."  '  ^ 

^'  But,  sir,  they  have  both  accepted  iStkOx  parts  from 
the  outset,  and  taken  them  hmne  to  study." 

^'  To  be  sure  they  have,"  answered  my  new  fidend. 

^  But  not  dncerdy  with  the  intention  of  acting  in  mf 
play?" 

'^  You  will  see,  sir —  you  will  see:  I  Idl  ycm,  I  know 
my  men,**  he  answered,  sagaciously. 

^^  Pedbaps  you  can  also  tell  me/'  I  resomed^  '^  why 
they  adopt  such  unnecessary  duplicity  ?" 

"  Indeed,  and  I  cannot,  unless  it  will  satisfy  you  to 
say,  that  such  is  our  way,  in  tiie  grcennroom." 

**  Then  Mr. is  not  so  very  much  indisposed,  to- 

*'  Why^  perhaps  not,"  laughed  the  quadruped  dramas 
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ti§t ;  "  or  he  may  be  —  a  little  —  you  comprdiaid  me, 
sir?"  he  eontimied^  tapping  his  leading  finger  to  his 
forehead,  and  smiling  pleasantly^  as  he  withdrew. 

Bat  indeed  I  did  not  comprehoid  him;  or,  at  least,  but 
a  glimmer  of  his  possible  meaning  was  in  my  mind. 
Ck^^  perceptions  on  the  mysterious  points  were  not 
necessary^  however,  to  send  me  back  to  the  manages 
private  room,  with  even  a  more  boding  heart  than  I  had 
left  it.  My  aerial  funds  fell  fifty  per  oauL  in  my  own 
eredit.  I  would  have  given  my  note  o£  hand  to  half 
die  amount  of  the  check  wliich  had  been  so  nearly  in  my 
pocket,  just  to  see  it  put  down  again,  in  a  perfected  foirn, 
hef<»re  me. 

Once  more  scrambling  my  way  throu^  the  darkness 
behind  the  scenes^  and  knoddng  myself  against  twenty 
unseen  things^  I  repaired^  however^  to  the  manager.  He 
met  me^  at  the  docar  of  his  penetralia,  in  a  great  hurry* 
He  was  just  leaving  the  theatre,  on  a  sudden  emergency  ; 
and,  indeed,  he  had  since  been  speaking  with  his  trea- 
surer, and  that  gentleman  doubted  if  it  would,  be  well 
to  ^ve  me  a  check  at  this  moment ;  but  we  could  arrange 
our  business  in  another  way  :  I  might  draw  upon  him, 
at  three  months'  date,  and  he  would  accept  for  me,  at 
the  next  rehearsal,  that  day  week  —  and  so  he  left  me  to 
get  out  of  the  intricacies  and  dungeon  darkness  of  his 
theatre,  as  well  as*I  could. 

I  will  not  trouble  yoo.  Graves,  with  my  appreciati<»L 
of  the  whole  of  this  day's  adventures.  I  will  not  lay 
before  you,  —  in  detail,  at  least,  —  my  disgust,  as  well 
as  my  impatience,  of  the  petty  trickery  to  which  my  in- 
dustry, (if  nothing  else,)  as  a  writer  for  the  stage,  and 
one  innocently  im^^essed  with  reputable  notions  of  the 
^araeters  of  its  pabHc  servants,  seemed  about  to  be  sacxi^ 
ficed*  Ay,  and  my  peciintary  intoests  (and  in  my  situa- 
tion I)  also.  But,  bdieve  me,  the  entire  thing  sickened 
and  abashed  me  —  (you  will  add,  enraged  and  stung  me). 
Manager — (what  a  good  namel)  —  aetort — (a  better 
one  !)  —  the  man  who  b^an,  like  myself^  iB  buskins  — 
nay  the  inanimate  accompaniments  of  my  position  on  the 
stage  at  rehearsal  diat  day  — the  dusty,  ^&Xi^  ^g«n»|gE9k*^ 
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the  paltry  wrong-sides  of  the  wings  and  scenes :  (ay,  I 
have  indeed  been  behind  them  !)  the  whole  character  of 
flimsy,  and  shifting,  and  daubed,  and  gingerbread  contri- 
vance of  the  place  —  even  these,  and  this,  qualmed  me, 
by  irresistible  association,  and  my  interior  arose— -not 
.very  rationally,  either,  —  against  the  very  physical ^a» 
terial  of  a  theatre. 

Was  I  at  all  comforted  by  the  floating  hope  of  the  bill, 
at  three  months  }  I  strove  to  be  so,  as  I  bent  my  steps 
to  dine  with  Bessy,  by  invitation,  at  the  house  of  her 
old  boarding-school  mistress ;  for  Bessy  had  accompanied 
me  to  town  to  stay  a  few  days  with  this  good  lady,  as  I 
believe  I  have  before  told  you  was  to  happen.  To  the  en*- 
•quiries  of  my  poor  sister  concerning  the  rehearsal,  and  the 
first  night  of  ^<  Harold's''  coming  out,  in  earnest,  I  answered 
as  well  as  I  could ;  but  the  state  of  my  spirits  sent  me,  at 
an  early  hour  in  the  evening,  to  the  seclusion  of  your 
chambers,  dear  Graves. 

Very  well.  I  employed  the  following  seven  days  in- 
dustriously ;  and  my  former  patron  of  the  obscure  maga* 
lisine  actually  advanced  me  a  few  sovereigns  more,  (and 
they  were  very  welcome,)  for  '^  accepted  articles."  By 
the  way,  I  wrote  a  polite  note  to  the  tenant  you  got  me 
for  my  own  chambers,  hoping  he  might  be  able  to  settle 
for  the  few  articles  of  furniture  I  left  behind  me ;  and  this 
I  did  because  the  Jew  broker,  learning  by  some  means  my 
arrival  in  town,  had  applied  to  iTie  to  satisfy  him  for  them. 
But  my  tenant  as  politdy  requested  a  little  more  time,  and 
I  strove  to  conciliate  Moses. 

The  second  rehearsal  day  arrived,  and  — — * 

But  I  iviUy  first  of  all,  mention  a  fact.  Graves,  distinct 
from  ''  Harold,"  which  occupies  my  mind,  even  more  than  he 
can  do ;  and  only  mention  it  in  this  place.  The  previous 
day,  passing  by  the  house  where  Bessy  is  staying,  I  saw, 
her  half-cousin,  George  Allen,  lounging  near  the  door.  He 
walked  away  at  my  approach.  I  entered  the  house,  and 
asked  to  see  its  proprietress;  and  when  we  were  alone 
together,  I  bluntly  demanded  of  her  if  Bessy  had  received 
any  visiters  since  her  arrival  in  town.  The -good  old  lady 
looked  serious  and  (xmcemed,  and,  after  a  little  hesitaticM^  ^ 
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answered,  '* Yes  — one  visiter," — "A  young  gentle* 
man  ?  "  I  was  right ;  and  Bessy's  friend  went  on  to  say 
that  her  own  mind  had  been  disturbed  on  the  subject,  and 
she  had  spoken  to  her  former  pupil,  and,  fearing  that  her 
remonstrances  might  be  disregarded,  she  had  ahnost  re- 
solved to  communicate  the  matter  to  me  also,  long  before 
1  had  opened  this  conversation  of  my  own  accord. 

I  kept  my  breath  and  my  <jpuntenance,  and  enquired 
how  often  the  young  gendeman  had  seen  Bessy  under  her 
roof? 

Twice,  that  is,  to  the  school-mistress's  knowledge ;  but 
she  feared  oftener  than  that,  by  the  connivance  of  a 
servant,  who,  in  consequence  of  her  ill  conduct,  particu- 
larly on  this  occasion,  had  been  discharged  that  morning. 

I  wondered  how  any  servant  could  admit  a  visiter 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  proprietor  of  the  house :  and 
what  answer  did  I  now  receive  ?  and  how  did  it  affect  me? 
Judge  from  its  nature.  ^'  Certainly,"  said  the  good  lady, 
"  it  was  impossible,  or  nearly  so,  that  such  a  thing  could 
happen  during  those  hours  of  the  day  or  the  evening, 
when  the  owner  of  a  house  was  usuaUy  most  observant." 
My  heart — my  heart  started.  Graves,  though  my  body  and 
limbs  were  quiet !  And  I  had  something  else  to  learn. 
Bessy  once  left  the  house,  and  remained  out  of  it  for  hours, 
under  the  protection  of  her  half-cousin,  and,  it  seemed, 
accompanied  by  her  confidential  maid-servant. 

Now,  what  did  I  do  ?  Call  Beasy  before  me  ?  No.  In- 
dulge my  temper,  and  the  tremldings  of  my  darkened  and 
breaking  heart,  in  any  way  ?  No,  indeed.  I  only  thanked 
the  school-mistress,  after  a  pause  of  reflection ;  requested 
her  not  to  permit  her  visiter  to  see  ''^that  young 
person"  again ;  added  my  entreaties  that  my  sister  might 
also  remain  ignorant  of  my  knowledge  of  the  matter ;  and 
then  I  quietly  left  the  house,  and  went  home  to  your 
chambers  to  finish  "  a  literary  paper." 

And  the  next  day  was  our  second  rehearsal  day,  and  I 
repaired  to  the  theatre.  All  of  my  dramatis  personte  were 
assembled  on  the  stage,  with  the  exception  only  of  those 
two  who  had  promised  to  represent  Harold  and  his  Not- 
1  rival.  I  foutid  my  literiary  acqusdHlaiiQe  ol  X>^^\.  ^tt:^ 
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week  talking  fluently  among  the  third  and  fourdi-rate 
actors.  He  nodded  kindly  to  me^  came  to  my  side^  and 
said,  '^  I  beKeve  I  told  you  ?  " 

'^What?"  I  asked. 

'^  That  your  friend,  Mr. ,**  (naming  the  second 

great  man,)  ^'  would  not  meet  us  here  to-day  ?  " 

'^  And  will  he  not?" 

^*  The  prompter  has  iust  received  his  written  excuse 
for  staying  away — did  you  think  that  he,  too,  would  not 
have  his  turn  at  putting  us  all  out  ?  " 

*'  And  his  copy-giver?"  I  demanded. 

**  Why,  just  as  we  were  going  to  send  a  call-boy  to  his 
house,  his  wife  sent  a  servant  to  us,  asking  after  him,'* 
smiled  my  colleague. 

'*  And  he  was  not  here  ?  " 

f<  No — nor  at  home  either,  the  last  two  nights;  you 
comprehend  ?  "  and  looking  again  very  wise  and  expressive, 
my  informant  turned  to  harangue  the  actors. 

I  proceeded  to  the  manager  s  room.  He  received  me  in 
a  kind  of  pathetic  way. 

*' Well,  Mr.  Mutford — well,  sir, — and  you  see — I 
protest  to  you,  sir,  I  do  not  know  what  to  do,  among  them: 
look  here,  sir,"  putting  a  note  into  my  hand ;  <<  my  new 
stage-manager  only  wrote  to  him,  during  the  last  week, 
a  matter-of-course  request  to  know  what  night  he  would 
name  for  bringing  out  <  Harold;'  and  because  I  had  not 
written  myself,  I  suppose,  or  perhapis  because  the  name  of 
the  late  stage-manager  did  not  meet  his  eye,  ~<- there,  sir, 
there  is  what  he  sent  us,  in  answer-^  read  it,  Mr.  Mutford, 
and  judge  for  yoursel£" 

I  opened  the  note,  and  found  its  substance  to  be  the 
following  words,  penned  as  if  by  a  man  in  an  ague— 

'^  Who  the  devil  are  you,  sir  ?  " 

Suppressing  my  contempt,  I  asked,  '^  Then  he,  toc^ 
will  disappoint  to-day?" 

The  manager  had  not  time  to  reply,  when  a  rapid 
knocking  sounded  at  his  door;  and,  at  a  command  to 
come  in,  one  of  the  smart  and  pert  little  porters,  or  door- 
keepers, whom  I  had  observed  (and  disliked  at  a  glance} 
JD  the  ^gj  hall,  or  upartment^  insicle  the  stage-dooiCi 
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thrust  in  his  head  and  shoulders^  and  with  great  agitation 
of  manner  and  omen  of  face^ 

(«  Even  such  a  face,**  &c.) 

whispered  out — '^  Oh,  sir !" 

^'  Come^  at  last  ? "  enquired  the  manager^  also  turning 
pale^  and  starting  up. 

"  Yes,  sir — but — '*  touching  his  forehead^  as  my  horse- 
dramatist  had  done — ''  you  know,  sir." 

''Ah!"  groaned  *the  manage;  "  I  do.  In  his  car- 
riage— to  the  stage  door  ?  " 

*'  No,  sir,  on  foot;  and  walked  in  through  the  box- 
office  door.'* 

'^  Where  is  he  now  ?" 

''  Pacing  the  front  of  the  stage,  sir — up  and  down — 
speaking  to  no  one — and  looking — you  know,  sir." 

''  Ah !  don't  I  ?  — Mr.  Mutford,  I  '11  step  out  a  moment — 
just  to  observe  him  —  to  study  him  —  from  a  stage-box 
—  to  read  him  for  you — and  be  back  in  a  moment. " 

I  laughed  heartily,  when  left  alone,  at  the  absurd  and 
caricature-likeness  which  this  scene  bore  to  the  sublime 
fright  of  the  servant  who  comes  in  to  announce  to  Sextus 
Aufidius,  that  Caius  Marcus  Coriolanus  is  sitting  silently 
at  his  household  hearth.  But  I  could  not  long  enjoy  my 
mirth.  The  mani^er  soon  hurried  back  to  me,  as  he  had 
promised,  with  a  stealthy  step,  and 'a  face  of  inward  agita- 
tion; and  coming  close  to  my  side,  said — ''Not  a  hope 
of  him  to-day,  sir  —  not  a  hope — I  have  studied  him 
{done,  sir,  without  his  seeing  me  — r  there  he  is,  still  striding 
up  and  down — (in  dirty  boots,  sir,)  —  every  one  afraid  of 
him — and  the  viftage,  sir  —  the  visage  and  the  brow, 
hopeless,  as  I  *ve  said  —  haggard-^ wild — and — and  —  in 
iact,  you  know,  sir — "  and  my  manager  also  touched  his 
forehead ;  so  that  the  devU  was  in  it  if  I  did  not  know  now. 

I  supposed  I  might  go  home  then,  for  that  day?     The 
manager  leally  could  not  take  upon  himself  to  say  ;  and  he 
was  hesitating  and  surmising,  when  ^e  prompter  entered, 
BOt  less  fluttered  than  the  little  stage  door-keeper,  and  ^«m^«       m 
^'Me  lu»g<me  into  the  ^een-room^  and  denv&wdA  \A\k»:^    m 
Q  2  ■ 
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*  Harold'  read^  instantly^  by  himself  and  all  the  people  in 
attendance/' 

"  Why,  this  is  throwing  us  back,  terribly,"  remonstrated 
the  manager;  '^  the  tragedy  was  read  before  in  the  green- 
room, every  one  present  but  himself;  and  now  that  we 
have  it  removed  to  the  stage,  in  the  regular  way,  he  sends 
it  back  to  the  green-room  again.  What  i«  to  be  done  ? 
But  I  suppose  he  must  be  humoured — so,  call  in  all  the 
performers. " 

The  prompter  withdrew,  and  the  manager  resumed,—- 
*'  Perhaps,  after  all,  we  may,  by  judicious  treatment^  work 
him  on — perhaps  we  may,  Mr.  Mutford." 

I  thought  this  instant  of  regleaming  hope  favourable 
for  presenting  my  three  months'  bill  for  acceptance,  and 
accordingly  I  drew  it  forth. 

''What's  that?"  asked  my  manager;  "oh,  I  see; 
the  bill;  to  be  sure;  just  cross  over  to  the  treasury  and 
hand  it  to  the  treasurer  for  entry  in  his  books,  and  then 
come  and  join  us  in  the  green.room,  and  then  —  let  me 
see  —  yes  —  after  '  Harold'  is  read,  I  will  go  and  accept  it 
for  you." 

I  did  as  I  was  bid.  Two  or  three  carpenters,  and  one 
or  two  dingy  individuals  of  (to  me)  a  nondescript  character, 
directed  me  across  the  stage,  and  through  the  various  doors 
and  passages,  and  up  the  littered  stairs,  which  led  to  -— 
the  treasury  —  (do  you  note  how  the  magnifiGent  style  is 
used  upon  all  possible  occasions  within  die  walls  of  a 
theatre  ?) 

My  grave,  sententious  treasurer  examined  niy  bill,  opened 
a  book,  entered  it,  and  laid  it  on  his  table,  with  the  remark, 
that  he  did  not  think  it  wise  of  the  manager  to  accept  for 
such  a  sum  within  the  time  specified  in  it,  '^  for  we  have 
heavy  and  numerous  engagements  to  discharge  exactly 
about  the  date  at  which  your  bill  will  fall  due,  sir;"  he 
continued,  uttering  instructions  (as  I  have  since  had  good 
reason  to  believe)  given  to  him  by  the  manager,  who  had 
not  enough  courage  or  honesty  to  say  as  much  to  mysdf. 

I  did  not  think  it  worth  my  while  to  make  any  answer, 
but  turned,  merely  saying  '^  Good  day,"  out  of  the 
treaanry.     "  And  the  great  man,  sir,  begins  to  fault  your 
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.  tragedy,"  I  heard  him  add,  as  I  stumbLed  down  stairs. 
And  here  was  another  hint  put  into  his  mouth  for 
my  edification. 

I  found  my  perilous  way  to  the  green-room.  The  great, 
man^  and  all^  were  seated  round  by  the  walls,  each  with 
his  own  part  in  his  hand ;  the  prompter  personated  the 
second  great  man,  holding  my  poor  old  manuscript ;  and 
the  reading  of  the  tragedy  had  begun  before  I  entered. 
Haggard,  indeed,  was  the  countenance  of  the  public 
favourite ;  and  I  wondered  that  the  eye  which  a  thousand 
critics  have  extolled  for  its  gloamings  behind  the  lamps^ 
could  seem  so  dull  in  a  private  room ;  (I  ought  to  have 
made  allowances,  however,  for  its  glassy  stolid  expression, 
this  afternoon,)  and  that  the  whole  appearance  of  the  man 
who  acted  kings  and  heroes  to  the  life,  could,  in  his  own 
clothes,  be  so  disreputable.  Nay,  (Heaven  pardon  my 
simplicity !)  I  wondered  at  his  private  manners,  too.  I 
wondered  to  see  him  sneer,  nay,  laugh,  whenever  the  poor 
rising  young  actress  before  spoken  of,  (a  retiring  interesting 
girl,)  attempted  to  read  in  her  best  style  her  own  part ;  and 
I  suspected  that  a  horsewhip  or  a  respectable  switch  might, 
with  some  justice,  have  been  applied  to  the  shoulders  of 
the  half-sober  fellow  (not  indeed  by  a  gentleman)  for 
interchanging,  in  her  presence,  with  a  third-rate  actor, 
whom  he  patronised,  certain  signals  and  actions  of  low 
blackguardism,  which  brought  the  blood  to  her  cheeks,  and 
the  tears  to  her  eyes,  more  than  once. 

Pshaw — let  me  end  the  paltry  scene — ay,  and  the 
subject  ^'  Harold"  was  read.  I  went  back  to  the  treasury 
for  my  bill.  The  manager  had  not  been  there.  I  went 
to  the  manager's  room.  He  had  left  the  theatre,  and,  his 
representative  believed,  London,  by  this  time,  having  been 
summoned  to  a  country  theatre,  in  which  he  had  some 
interest,  upon  pressing  business. 

"  And  when  was  he  expected  back  ?  " 

'Twas  difficult  to  say.  Perhaps  he  might  return  in  a 
few  days ;  perhaps  in  a  week  or  two.  I  bent  my  steps  to 
the  Temple  ;  on  the  way,  engaged  places  in  a  stage  (my 
gratitude  to  thee,  oh  Magazine-man !)  for  Bessy  and 
myself,  next  morning;  spent  all  that  da^  V)\t\i  Xi'St  "^  vcw^ 
Q  3 
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arrived  here,  at  home,  with  her  the  following  evening ; 
resolved  to — let  me  see — ay,  resolved  to  write  a  novel, 
and  try  whether  the  puhlic  would  treat  me  better  than  its 
drunken  favourite,  who,  as  a  play-maker,  kept  me  from 
even  appealing  to  its  judgment. 

And  that  is  how  they  are  getting  out  "  Harold,"  Graves. 


Bessy  ?  Not  a  syllable  have  I  spoken  to  her ;  that  is,  on 
the  subject  discussed  between  me  and  her  old  school- 
mistress. Not  a  breath.  And,  since  that  day,  very  little 
on  indifferent  subjects  either. 

The  determination  upon  which  I  have  acted,  and  which 
I  formed  before  the  old  lady  and  I  had  done  speaking, 
was  this;  —  to  enter  into  no  explanation  with  her;  to 
provoke  no  opportunity  that  would  provoke  me:  to  keep 
myself  from  ihe  present  proofs — the  proof 9  of  the  tissue 
of  falsehoods  she  has  uttered  to  me ;  to  keep  myself  from 
the  proofs,  if  indeed  they  exist,  of  her  shame  and  my  de- 
struction ;  to  do  all  this — but  to  watch  Jier;  to  watch  her 
with  a  careless  eye,  and  while  she  thinks  I  sleep ;  to  watch 
her — and  him: — to  watch,  and  watc^,  and  watch,  till  I 
can  once  catch  them  together.  That  was  the  determination 
I  formed,  and  upon  which  I  have  acted,  and  upon  which  I 
do  act,  and  upon  which  I  will  act. 

As  yet,  I  am  sure  he  has  neither  come  near  the  house, 
nor  sent  a  message,  since  our  return  from  town.  Ay,  I 
am  sure  of  both  these  things,  although  Lucy  Peat  is  still 
her  attendant.     I  said  I  would  watch. 

But,  although  my  lips  are  mute  to  Bessy,  she  must 
perceive  the  change — the  estrangement  in  my  manner — 
(do  I  begin  to  hate — loathe  her!) — and  how  does  she 
take  it? 

I  cannot  answer.  She.  quite  puts  me  out.  My  little 
Bessy,  whom  I  thought  so  simple,  and  childish,  and 
transparent !  Does  she  resent  or  return  my  reserve  ?  No. 
Does  she  wilily  try  to  coax  me  out  of  it  ?  No.  But  I  am 
^oite  sure  she  thinks  and  ponders  as  much  as  I  do^  and 
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has  her  own  plans,  as  I  have  mine.  Counter-plans? 
underminings  ?  Again  I  reply  I  do  not  know. 

That  her  love  for  me  remains^  I  believe.  Her  words  and 
voice  are  always  gentle  and  a£fectionate  to  me ;  and  I  often 
detect  her  gazing  with  a  smile^  though  perhaps  with  a 
tear  too,  at  my  face,  when  we  sit  at  table  with  our  father. 
(He  grows  feebler  every  day,  Graves.)  She  flies,  like  a 
fairy,  to  meet  my  slightest  wish :  and  to.day,  as  I  thanked 
her,  in  a  kind  voice,  in  spite  of  myself,  for  some  little 
service,  sweetly  and  gracefully  done,  she  murmured  in 
pleasure,  and  snatched  my  hand,  and  kissed  it. 

And  that  had  not  happened  between  us  since  our  journey 
from  London,  now  a  month  ago.  Upon  that  occasion,  I 
repulsed  some  of  her  little  caresses,  and  so  there  ensued  a 
grave  civility  on  both  sides.  We  were  alone  in  the  stage ; 
other  passengers  had  got  down  on  the  road.  I  sat  silently 
and  sadly,  opposite  to  her,  looking  out  at  the  window.  I 
had  been  watching  her  for  some  outward  evidence,  in 
manner,  in  eye,  or  in  speech,  of  a  thoroughly  changed 
heart  and  nature,  in  consequence  of  her  late  secret  adven- 
tures in  town ;  but  I  could  detect  nothing  of  what  I  sought 
for;  nothing  decisive,  at  least,  to  my  mind;  —  there  was 
only  a  new  manner,  now  and  then,  upon  her;  and  her 
brow  was  only  changed  to  thought — nay,  I  believed,  to 
placid  thought !  and  although  she  sighed  often,  her  sighs 
were  sighs  of  pleasure  (and  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
add,  guilty  pleasure) — nay — after  hearing  me  declare,  in 
answer  to  her  enquiries,  that ^'  Harold  "  would  not  be  pro- 
duced, and  could  therefore  yield  me  no  money — she  smiled 
up  into  my  face,  and  changed  her  place  to  sit  close  beside  me. 
I  was  puzzled,  just  as  I  have  been  since,  and  still  am,  at 
her  conduct.  I  averted  my  eyes,  and  became  more  engaged 
than  ever  with  the  landscape  abroad.  '  It  was  then  she 
gently  bowed  her  head  to  my  hand:  and  it  was  then  I 
repulsed  her. 


<|4 
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Half  a  volume  of  my  novel  done. 

But  Lucy  Peat  still  in  the  house,  hecause  neither  my 
Magazine  patron,  nor  the  quarter  s  interest  of  my  father's 
money  in  the  London  bank,  has  done  more  than  half  pay 
the  irremediable  debts  we  have  been  contracting — and  our 
debt  to  her,  among  the  number.  But  I  do  not  much  fear 
the  girl,  now.  Not  since  I  made  up  my  mind  to  observe 
her.  Besides,  I  have  just  heard,  by  chance,  that  my  young 
and  gallant  half-cousin  has  been  for  some  time  on  the 
Continent,  at  his  father's  instance. 

And,  by  the  way,  I  may  also  mention  here,  that  Lord 
Lintem's  elder  son,  whom  I  had  seen  in  such  a  high  state 
of  excitement  at  his  father's  house,  the  day  I  called  there 
to  complain  of  the  worthy  Mr.  Wiggins,  is  a  madman ; 
that,  upon  that  occasion,  he  had  broken  loose  from  his 
keepers;  afterwards  escaped  quite  beyond  their  control; 
and  has  been  recaptured  and  conveyed  back  to  a  place  of 
strong  confinement,  outside  the  paternal  roof,  within  the 
last  two  months,  or  rather  three  or  four  weeks  ago.  And 
all  this  is  deemed  a  secret  in  the  village,  and  yet  I  have 
heard  it. 


More  than  four  months  now  spent  upon  my  novel.  Graves, 
and  it  is  half  done,  and  I  like  it. 

But,  until  it  produce  something  (if  it  is  ever  to  do  so) 
—  comforts  not  increasing  around  us. 

For  example.  Our  paltry  '*  ready-furnished  house  " 
given  up,  as  too  expensive  I  and  we  living  in  lodgings  of  a 
very,  very  humble  description.  Bessy  and  I  but  poorly 
clothed — ay,  and  fed,  in  order  to  keep  our  father  (who 
still  grows  worse  and  worse)  supplied  with  something  like 
generous  viands,  and  a  mouthful  of  wine  —  poached, 
smuggled — had  in  any  way — ay,  father,  in  any  way! 

But,  surely,  I  say  to  myself,  it  cannot  long  be  thus, 
b^nd  BOj  I  spin  on  my  pages  and  pages,  and  am  philosophical 
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«>ain  I  not  ?  But  my  heart  draws  comfort  from  another 
and  a  higher  source^  too.  In  a  passing  moment  of  refined, 
raw  agony^  the  other  day^  such  as  the  bravest  of  us  cannot 
help^  and  which  perhaps  are  sent  for  our  good^  I  flung 
myself  on  my  knees  in  my  bed-room^  burying  my  face  in 
the  bed-covering.  It  began  to  be  despair  with  me — it 
ended  in  hope.  I  do  not  know  how — am  not  conscious 
of  the  process  of  association — but^  suddenly,  I  had  an 
idea  that  the  ^mighty  God  was  looking  down  upon  me, 
from  his  mysterious  throne  in  Heaven^  waiting  for  me  to 
pray.  And  I  did  pray,  to  the  clouded  majesty  of  Hia 
tremendous  face,  and  got  up  from  my  knees,  able  to  sit 
down  and  work. 

And  very  often  since,  in  the  middle  of  the  noon  day, 
as  well  as  morning  and  evening,  I  pour  my  trembling  con- 
fidence into  his  mighty  bosom. 

Oh,  blessed,  thrice  blessed  be  the  night  when  you  and 
I  first  turned  our  minds  from  the  flimsy  and  flippant  scep« 
ticism  of  half.informed  boyhood  to  a  search  after  ther 
proofs  of  truth,  dear  Graves  I 


My  love  for  my  poor  Bessy  returns  in  all  its  force.  I 
am  sure  she  has  not  lately  made  as  free  as  formerly  with 
Lucy  Peat  —  (who  even  still  is  our  servant,  for  reasons 
previously  given).  And  I  say  to  myself,  perhaps  my  sis- 
ter saw  that  tall  and  stupid  coxcomb,  upon  those  occasions, 
in  town,  only  to  bid  him  farewell,  in  consequence  of  our 
memorable  conversation  together. 

Yet,  Bessy  continues  to  embarrass  me.  I  do  not  indeed 
wonder  to  see  her  look  ill,  —  pale-faced,  and  heavy-eyed  -^ 
and  neglect  her  person:  —  for,  to  say  nothing  of  her  feel- 
ings for  our  situation,  the  child  —  (child  she  almost  is)  — 
really  goes  without  good  food,  and  her  wardrobe  presents 
few  temptations  for  personal  display — and  this  I  have  ba* 
fore  said  —  (by  the  way,  the  reason  why  we  are  able  to 
induce  our  sick  father  to  partake  of  better  things  than  fall 
to  our  own  lot,  is  because  he  is  now  quite  confined  to  hi& 
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bedchamber^  and  we  can  take  our  meals  without  his  ob« 
seryation). 

Nor  does  Bessy's  profound  and  unwearied  depression  of 
spirits  surprise  me^  under  these  circumstances.  Some- 
times^ however^  I  detect  in  her  evidences  of  a  passionate 
and  poignant  sorrow^  which  make  me  think  she  has  her 
own  private  causes  for  misery^  apart  from  our  common  lot 
of  su£fering.  I  saw  her^  through  the  little  glass-door  of 
our  uncarpeted  sitting-room^  the  other  day^  kneeling,  wring- 
ing her  hands,  and  weeping,  as  if  under  the  pressure  of  a 
sudden  recurrence  of  a  great  fear.  Nay^  I  remember,  that 
about  a  fortnight  after  our  return  from  town,  the  tranquil- 
lity and  self-content  in  which,  as  I  have  mentioned,  she 
gained  home  with  me,  suddenly  gave  way,  even  before  the 
last  wretched  change  took  place  in  our  circumstances;  and 
as  if  for  some  reason  known  only  to  herself.  A  person 
surprised  with  the  tidings  of  the  unhappy  and  irreme. 
diable  termination  of  circumstances,  upon  which  a  bright 
and  an  only  hope  had  been  built,  might,  I  suspected,  have 
been  agitated  similarly.  But  surely  I  only  torture  ap- 
pearances into  a  delusive  form.  And^  indeed,  what  can  I 
conjecture  of  sufficient  power,  really  to  influence  her,  as 
my  fancy  now  and  then  will  have  her  influenced? 


Lest  you  should  say,  dear  Graves,  that  I  have  given 
up  all  local  sketching  for  you,  I  pen  down  the  following, 
particularly  as  I  have  contrived,  with  my  usual  good  luck, 
to  figure  as  an  actor  in  the  scene;  and  more — made  an 
enemy  of  an  influential  parish  man,  in  a  high-flying  at- 
tempt to  play  the  philanthropist.  Heaven  knows  how  the 
latter  occurrence  may  yet  influence  my  fortune ! 

Call  to  mind  the  mdancholy  and  curioualy-habited  and 
appointed  beadle  of  our  pari^,  of  whom  I  have  made 
slight  mention,  when  describing  the  riot  outside  the  An- 
chor inn. 

Before  that  night  I  had  often  encountered  him  taking 
his  rounds  in  search  of  intru^Ung  vagcants,  gipsies,  and 
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Sturdy  b^gars^  from  other  regions^  who  have  not  the  least 
right  on  earth  to  pass  the  bounds  of  his  dominion^  and 
who  were  to  be  driven  into  outer  darkness,  at  the  point 
of  his  stafP  of  office^  the  moment  they  should  fall  in  his 
way.  Of  mornings,  particularly,  I  used  to  meet  him, 
during  my  own  solitary  walk  in  chase  of  the  vagrants  of 
my  own  imagination,  sometimes  on  the  diflT,  sometimes 
on  the  inland  paths  of  our  parish.  From  the  first,  he  had 
attracted  my  observation,  my  interest,  nay,  my  compas- 
sion. He  is  rather  a  young  man ;  but  his  sallow  features 
seem  dragged  into  untimely  rigidity,  and  his  brow  seems 
overloaded  with  care,  in  the  morning  of  its  day,  in  con. 
sequence  of  the  arduous  and  increasing  duties  of  his  office. 
He  walks  slowly  along,  or  rather  waddles  slowly,  his  head 
ever  bent  to  his  chest,  and  a  parish  of  responsibility  (to 
him  a  worid)  hanging  upon  his  protruded  under  lip.  His 
hat  is  a  thick,  mighty  one  of  coarse  felt,  three^cocked, 
according  to  the  eldest  and  most  ponderous  fashion,  and 
smeared  with  brass-thread  lace  very  deep,  and  very  much 
tarnished.  From  his  throat  to  his  toes  he  wears  a 
dark-blue  frieze  gaberdine,  all  of  one  shape  in  the  back, 
double-caped,  cu£fed  and  collared  with  red,  and  also  made 
superfluously  heavy  with  faded  brass-thread  lace.  And 
in  his  right  hand,  swii^ing  at  his  side,  and  caught  in  the 
middle,  so  as  to  be  well-balanced,  he  carries,  for  ever  and 
ever,  what  I  believe  I  have  called  a  very  curious  insignia 
of  his  power.  It  is  a  short  thick  stick,  painted  different 
colours,  but  all  lively  ones,  vrith  massive  pewter  rings,  as 
if  of  silver,  and  terminating  in  a  considerable  mass  of  — 
I  believe,  block  tin,  fretted  and  stamped  —  to  say  nothing 
of  bulged  and  battered  —  into  some  exceedingly  fine  thing, 
t3rpical  of  what  neither  he  nor  I  know  much  about.  You 
observe,  I  am  rather  cautious  of  even  the  material  of  this 
awful  mace;  but  the  fault  is  not  mine.  I  have  more  than 
once  endeavoured  to  make  it  out,  first  as  I  passed  him  on 
his  walks,  next  as  we  strolled  on,  discoursing  gravely,  side 
by  side  together;  but  I  could  not.  Once  I  even  requested 
him  to  let  me  touch  it ;  but,  although  we  had  been  good 
friends  for  some  time,  —  no^  no;  that  was  not  a  thin^  tA 
be  done. 
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Yes :  I  had  resolved  to  make  his  acquaintance^  and  good: 
friends  we  soon  became.  From  meeting,  very  often^  out 
in  the  lonesomest  places^  this  was  not  difficult.  At  per- 
haps our  sixth  rencontre^  he  accompanied  his  usual  care- 
fraught  sigh,  while  passing  me^  with  a  pull  at  his  cocked 
hat,  on  the  part  of  his  left  hand.  With  much  satisfaction 
I  returned  his  overtures,  asked  him  a  question^  and^  every 
day  since,  I  think  we  have  longed,  like  two  lovers^  that 
happy  fortune  might  throw  us  in  each  other's  way  once  in 
the  twenty-four  hours  at  least. 

I  listened  attentively  and  sympathisingly  to  his  accounts 
of  the  hard  lot  to  which  it  had  been  the  will  of  Providence 
to  doom  a  parish  beadle ;  to  his  explanation  of  the  mul- 
tiplied responsibilities  of  the  office ;  to  his  illustrations  of 
those  duties,  separately  ;  and  to  his  modest,  though  oft. 
repeated  opinion,  that  from  no  public  functionary  do  man- 
kind receive  more  benefit^  while  none  are  by  them  so 
scantily  rewarded.  He  protested,  that  it  would  require  a 
man  endowed  with  the  bodily  strength  and  moral  courage 
of  ten  men^  and  covered  with  as  many  eyes,  before  and 
behind,  as  are  displayed  in  a  peacock's  tail,  to  go  through 
his  work  well — he  who  had  only  man's  ordinary  strength, 
and  only  two  eyes  in  his  head.  Did  people  think  that  a 
matter  of  six  or  seven  tall  gipsies,  male  and  female,  never 
turned  on  a  poor  beadle,  and  he  alone  with  them  on  a 
Icoiesome  path,  trying  to  hunt  them  into  the  next  parish  ? 
And  though  a  man  was  a  man,  and  boys  were  boys,  sup- 
pose ten  or  twenty  young  uns  caught  by  him  robbing  a 
garden  or  an  orchard,  did  it  stand  to  roason  that  he  could 
always  beat  them  off,  or  drag  five  or  six  of  them  to  the 
cage,  single-handed  ?  And  how  could  he  see,  across  many 
inequalities  of  land,  and  more  than  a  mile  off,  what 
vagrants  might  be  getting  into  the  parish  at  one  side,  while 
he  was  routing  out  others  at  a  different  side  ?  And,  above 
all,  how  could  he  exactly  take  notice,  among  all  the  young 
girls  of  our  parish,  who  was  and  who  was  not  likely  to  bring 
a  burden  on  us — although  this  duty  he  was  expected  most 
perfectly  to  perform,  in  order  '^  that  the  girl  might  be  had 
before  the  magistrate,  and  an  order  made  on  the  proper 
/atheoin  time?" 
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To  all  this  reasoning  I  invariably  answered  in  the  way 
he  preferred^  and  oiir  friendship  grew  and  strengthened, 
day  after  day. 

The  other  morning  I  met  him  on  the  road  leading  from 
the  sea  to  our  inland  hamlet.  He  was  issuing  through  the 
low  doorway  of  a  very  humble  thatched  cottage,  and  the 
marks  of  recent  trouble  were  fresh  upon  his  brow.  I 
joined  him  in  his  official  walk,  and  the  cause  of  his  agi. 
^  tation  was  soon  made  known  to  me,  and  with  the  more 
readiness,  as  it  proved  to  be  an  instance  of  a  new  species  of 
inconvenience  to  which  he  was  constantly  subjected. 

The  inhabitant  of  the  cottage,  or,  indeed,  hovel,  was  an 
old  man,  a  pauper,  bed.ridden,  and  unable  to  do  any  kind 
of  work ;  and  he  fancied  that  the  allowance  made  to  him 
was  not  ample  enough,  though,  in  truth,  it  was  full  as 
much  as  young  men  of  thirty,  fit  for  labour  of  every  de- 
scription, received;  and  he  was  continually  complaining, 
and  more  than  that ;  and  he,  the  beadle,  could  never  pass 
his  door,  no  matter  how  pressing  his  business,  that  the  old 
pauper  did  not  scream  out  to  him  from  his  bed,  and  almost 
always  force  him  to  enter  the  house,  his  cries  were  so 
violent  and  "  hobstropris ;"  and  then,  it  was  nothing  but 
ask,  ask,  to  have  his  case  brought  before  the  committee,  and 
curse,  curse,  when  he  was  refused. 

My  beadle  feH  some  steps  in  my  love.  I  began  to  quea-. 
tion,  at  least,  the  soundness  of  his  reasoning  powers :  for  it 
struck  me,  that  instead  of  having  from  the  parish  only 
quite  as  much  as  a  young,  strong  man  of  thirty,  the 
screaming  old  cripple  ought  to  have  a  great  deal  more,  I 
turned  back  to  the  hovel,  and  entered  it. 

The  moment  the  old  man  saw  me,  he  began  to  criticise, 
in  no  studied  phra8e>  the  conduct  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
committee — of  whom  he  chose  to  suppose  me  one — of 
the  overseer,  and  even  of  the  beadle.  He  represented 
himself  as  a  native  of  the  parish,  bom  and  bred ;  as  an 
industrious  labourer,  who,  for  his  whde  life,  until  he 
became  bed-ridden^  had  never  troubled  it  for  relief;  and 
now  his  rage  was  high  against  all  those  who  dealt  him  out 
his  weekly  pittance :  and  with  the  poor  man's  scorn  aa\<l 
impatience  of  such  assistance^  even  w\uL&  \\q  V%  ^\a^^i£^kR^ 
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to  accept  it^  he  did  not  hesitate  to  imprecate  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  insist  on  '^his  right"  to  more  liberal  treatment. 

Endeavouring  to  persuade  him  to  qualify  his  speech  and 
temper^  I  asked  the  amount  of  his  allowance;  it  was 
three  and  sixpence :  I  certainly  concluded^  in  my  own 
mind^  that^  even  comparatively  speakings  as  my  beadle  had 
put  the  case,  it  ought  to  be  increased;  and,  although  I 
made'  him  no  promise,  I  resolved  to  go  myself  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  intercede  for  him — a  wise  resolve,  you  will, 
say,  for  a  casual  resident  in  the  parish  ;  and  one  not  over- 
burdened himself,  by  the  way,  with  the  only  thing  which 
is  sure  to  influence  such  a  body  on  such  occasions — 
money. 

Learning  that  the  committee  sat  that  same  day,  away  to 
their  room  in  the  workhouse  I  went,  however ;  or  rather, 
to  their  room  attached  to  the  workhouse..  They  held  their 
councils,  in  fact,  in  what  had  been  the  bam  of  the  main 
building  when  it  had  been  a  farm-house,  many  years  ago : 
and  I  found,  after  gaining  their  presence,  that  upon  all 
the  days  when  they  left  it  unoccupied,  the  place  was  filled 
by  spinners  and  wool-pickers — some  of  the  paupers  resi- 
dent in  the  asylum  for  the  unfortunates  of  the  parish; 
which  fact  became  evident  from  the  rows  of  spinning- 
wheels,  and  other  implements  of  compulsory  industry^ 
pushed  back  and  arranged  against  the  walls. 

My  good  friend,  the  beadle,  stood  at  the  door  of  the 
committee-room,  zealously  engaged  in  keeping  at  their 
proper*  distance  a  crowd  of  applicants  for  relief.  Recog- 
nising me,  he  touched  his  cocked-hat,  and  immediately 
invited  me  to  enter  and  take  a  seat ;  adding,  however,  that 
I  should  have  to  wait  for  my  turn  to  address  the  com- 
mittee, until  after  three  or  four  persons,  whose  names  had 
been  announced  in  the  order  of  their  coming,  should  be 
heard  and  disposed  of.     I  thanked  him,  and  went  in. 

The  individual  preferring  a  claim  at  the  moment  of  my' 
entry,  was  Mrs.  Brown,  our  first  landlady^  at  the  sea^ 
houses.  She  stood  at  the  end  of  a  long  deal  table,  con- 
fronting the  committee  and  their  chairman^  who  occupied 
it!  other  end.  All  her  children,  I  believe,  were  at  her 
-dde,  or  heMnd  h&r,  except  her  youngest,  an  infuHj  which 
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she  carried  in  her  arms.  The  poor  woman,  at  all  times 
since  I  had  met  her,  nervous  to  a  great  degree,  now  shook 
in  every  limb,  her  face  was  ashy  pale,  her  colourless  and 
feverish  lips  quivered,  and  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks,  in- 
terrupting her  feeble  and  self-doubting  words. 

"  Oh,  dear  gentlemen,"  thus  she  ended  her  statement, 
as  I  came  in,  evidently  as  much  in  awe  and  dread  of  the 
farmers  she  addressed,  as  if  they  had  been  the  twelve 
judges ;  ''  and  it  is  not  to  complain  of  Mas'r  Brown  I  be 
here,  nor  to  make  you  angry  with  him ;  I  've  never  said 
a  bitter  word  of  him  in  my  life,  and  won't  begin  now ;  and 
if  the  littleuns  and  myself  had  not  been  tamed  out  of  our 
house,  yesterday  —  if  we  had  a  roof  to  try  to  earn  our 
bread  under,  the  parish  would  never  be  troubled  with  us ; 
and  as  for  him,  maybe  it  bayn't  his  fault ;  and  I  be  sure  if 
he  had  money  to  bring  home  with  him,  he  would  come 
back  to  us ;  wouldn't  he,  Fred,  my  king  ?  "  she  continued, 
stooping  to  kiss  a  little  fellow  of  three  or  four — ''  you  were 
always  his  pet,  and  you  know  he  would.'' 

"  Ah,  but.  Missis,"  said  one  of  her  hearers,  *^  I  tell 
you  Will  Brown  be  living,  this  moment,  in  Hastings,  in 
full  work,  with  Harriet  Stone  to  keep  house  for  him  — 
and  when  I  say  that,  I  know  what  I  say ; —  I  be  overseer 
of  this  parish,  and  don't  say  things  without  sure  grounds ; 
and  I  tell  you,  moreover,  that  the  day  we  can  lay  hands 
on  him,  he  shall  support  his  wife  and  his  children,  or  go 
a-treading." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  White,  I  be  sure  you  always  take  care  to 
get  the  best  information;  but  indeed,  sir,  some  one  has 
wronged  Mas'r  Brown  to  you,  this  time ;  indeed,  indeed, 
some  one  has ! "  and  the  faithful  and  meek  creature  wept 
loudly. 

^^  Well,  Missis,  we  shall  see ;  for  the  present,  you  have 
heard  what  the  gentlemen  say  to  you  ;  here  be  the  work'us 
open  to  you  and  your  little  ones,  great  and  little,  if  you 
<^oose  to  come  in,  and  try  your  hand  with  them  at  what- 
ever employment  we  can  give  you ;  if  you  do  not,  four 
shillings  a  week  is  the  outside  of  what  can  be  allowed  to 
you  and  them," 
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The  poor  petitioner  sighed  as  if  her  heart  would  hreak, 
looked  at  her  children,  and  then  on  the  ground,  hefore 
she  replied. 

^^  As  I'm  a  living  horn  woman,  standing  here  hefore 
you,  gentlemen,  'tisn't  a  dislike  to  work  as  hard  as  you 
can  wish  us,  that  makes  me  unwilling  to  come  into  the 
house :  no ;  hut  'tis  —         ■" 

^'  Oh,  the  shame,  to  he  sure,"  interrupted  the  over- 
seer ;  '^  we  all  know  that." 

"  It  is,  then  —  hut  more  for  their  sakes  — and  for  their 
father's  sake,  than  for  my  own  —  oh,  what  would  he  say 
to  me  if  I  consented  to  give  up  his  children  without 
another  struggle,  at  any  rate ! " 

"  Well,  well  j  all's  said  that  can  he  said;  good  day. 
Missis.  —  Beadle,  send  in  Alice  French." 

Mrs.  Brown  courtesied  to  the  floor,  and  again  sighing 
piteously,  withdrew,  followed  hy  her  children. 

the  last  of  the  train  were  pushed  aside,  as  was  also 
the  officiating  headle  himself,  hy  the  claimant  who  now 
entered  —  Alice  French. 

She  was  an  elderly  woman  of  considerahle  stature, 
hulky,  red.armed,  red-faced,  very  hroad  at  the  hips,  and 
looking  as  strong  as  a  horse,  and  as  cross  —  as  constitu- 
tionally cross  —  as  a  thing  she  little  resemhled  otherwise — 
namely,  a  hilious  Nahoh.  She  carried  a  tin  milk-can  in 
her  hand,  half  full  of  milk ;  and  after  hurrying  across  the 
floor,  in  a  kind  of  striding  waddle,  this  she  slapt  down  on 
the  tahle  so  smartly  that  the  milk  spattered  out  at  the  sides 
of  the  lid  as  she  hegan  — 

^*  So,  now  for  it,  over  again,  gentlemen/' 

^^  Ay,  now  for  it,  over  again,  dame,"  laughed  a  young 
and  good.hun}oured  looking  farmer. 

'^  Don't  '  dame'  me,  Mas'r  Gaddidge,  and  I  often  told 
you  as  much  afore  now :  my  name  he  Alice  French — or,  if 
you  like  to  he  civil.  Miss's  French  —  what  no  one  refused 
to  call  me  as  long  as  my  hushand  was  alive. '* 

*'  Well,  Miss's  French,  tod  what's  your  business  with 
us  to-day?" 

*' And  don't  you  know?"  counter- queried  Alice;  ''it 
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would  be  time  if  you  did^  however ;  my  business  be  to  get 
my  shilling  a-week^  to  help  pay  my  rent^  since  you  will  do 
no  more  for  a  poor^  sickly  widow^  like  me." 

^^  Tut,  tut,  dame,  that's  an  old  story,"  said  the  overseer,. 
'^  and  you  have  had  your  answer,  long  ago." 

*^  Mas'r  Mliite,"  resumed  the  claimant,  frowning  wick*< 
edly  at  him ;  ^^  don't  you  go  for  to  be  wapsy  with  me, 
what  you  always  be ;  I  wun't  be  called  dame,  I  tell  you, 
by  you,  or  any  of  your  committee,  either;  pay  me  my 
shilling  a- week,  and  that  be  all  what's  between  us." 

"  Why,  Missis,"  said  young  Gaddidge,  winking  at  the 
overseer  to  be  silent,  *'  we  cannot  possibly  think  you  stand 
in  need  of  any  assistance  from  the  parish;"  obviously  he 
enjoyed  the  character  and  the  periodical  visits  of  the  always 
repulsed,  but  never  daunted  Alice. 

*^  Then  I  be  a  story-teller,  be  I?"  —  she  demanded, 
chopping  her  l<^c  very  short. 

'^  I  haven't  said  so,  but  your  hands  are  always  full  of 
work,  and  you  get  well  paid  for  it." 

*'  What  work,  Mab'r  Gaddidge?"  —  It  is  to  observed,' 
that  in  her  wrath  against  the  committee,  she  would  not 
concede  to  one  of  them  the  ''  Mr."  which  might  tacitly 
acknowledge  their  claims  to  be  called — what  they  called 
themselves  —  gentlemen.     '^  What  work,  MasV  ?  " 
*'  Why,  first  of  all,  look  at  your  tin,  there." 
*'  Eighteen-pence  a  week  for  serving  milk  to  all  my 
sister's  customers,  morning  and  evening,  every  day  in  the 
week ! "  ejaculated  Mrs.  French,  ^^  and  that  be  what  you 
call  being  well  paid  ?  " 

^*  But  your  mangle  isn't  often  idle,"  observed  the  over-* 
seer. 

**  My  mangle  ?  r^  maybe  you  sit  on  your  heels  outside 
my  window,  to  watch  when  I  be  turning  of  it,  Mas'r 
White?  My  mangle!  farthing  a  piece  for  babies'  caps, 
the  few  that  I  get  to  do  of  un." 

'^  You  never  leave  a  great  folk's  kitchen,  in  the  parish, 
till  you  worry  the  servants  out  of  a  load  of  things — halves 
of  turkeys  and  fowls,  slices  of  bacon,  and  all  such  like," 
remonstrated  another  of  the  committee,  who  had  taken  u^ 
Gaddidge*8  vein  of  humour. 
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*'  And  sells  un  to  her  sister^  and  oiher  neighbours^  when 
she  gets  home/'  added  a  third. 

^'  From  a  penny  to  threepence  a  scrap  !  from  a  penny 
to  threepence !  I  be  -blowed,  gentlemen^  if  I  ever  makes 
more  on  'era,  and  that  not  oftener  than  once  a  fortnight ! " 
This  last  was  a  home-thrust,  because  a  new  one>  which 
alarmed  Alice's  conscience  a  little^  and  disarmed  her  of  her 
defiance  for  a  moment. 

^^  To  say  nothing  of  a  shilling  a  month,  sacrament 
money,  from  Dr.  Bailey,"  continued  young  Gaddidge. 

^*  VTell,  and  don't  1  earn  it  ?  if  that  mere  nothing  be  a 
thing  to  aggravate  on ;  don't  I  earn  it  ?" 

"  How  so  ?  "  asked  her  chief  tormentor. 

"  How  so? — what  do  you  call  walking  a  good  two 
miles  of  ground,  up  hill,  once  a  month,  for  a  woman  of 
my  years,  and  so  stout  and  so  weakly  as  I  be,  at  the  same 
time  ?  be  that  nothing,  just  to  obleege  him  ?  And  then, 
doesn't  he  get  his  full  shilling's  worth  oui  of  me,  after 
church  be  over,  making  company  o'  me,  in  his  parlour,  to 
hear  me  tell  'fore  right  to  his  face,  aHslhe  news  I  can  pick 
up  for  him,  in  the  parish,  high  and  low,  since  the  last  past 
monthly  Sunday  ?  " 

Hete-was  a  general  laugh  at  this  announcement  of  the 
good  rector's  innocent  love  of  parish  gossip :  Alice  did  not 
join,  however,  in  the  mirth  around  her  ;  on  the  cositrary, 
her  ever  severe  brow  grew  more  severe,  as  she  again  de- 
manded her  shilling  a  week,  ^*  to  help  pay  her  rent." 

^^  Nonsense,  woman ;  you  get  no  shilling  here,  and 
youVe  often  been  told  so:  go  about  yoor  teuness,  and 
earn  it  yourself,  what  you  are  well  able  to  do,"  said  the 
overseer ;  "  I  he  overseer  of  this  parish,  and  bound  to 
know  who  are  entitled,  and  i&lo  are  not;  and  when  I  say 
60,  I  go  on  sure  grounds." 

She  had  been  preparing  for  a  vast  burst  of  reciimii^ation, 
while  he  spoke :  he  had  scarce  ended,  when  the  firat  gust 
of  the  storm  arose ;  but  he  cut  her  short,  calling  out  tO  the 
beadle  to  remove  her.  ^^  Remove  me!"  edioed  Alice; 
'^  I  should  like  to  see  him  try,  if  /  liked  atop  here;  or 
y^u  mther,  Mas'r  White;  but  I  be  gdiag  ti  my  own 
accord"    She  snatched  up  her  tin,  turned  hor  bade  ab- 
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threshold^  and  added,  "  I  be  going ;  but  I'll  come  back 
among  you,  ay,  every  committee-day  till  I  have  that  shil- 
ling, OF  know  for  why  ;  the  poor,  die  industrious  poor  of 
this  paritdi.be  robbed,  I  be  blowed  if  they  bayn't !  '* 

"  No  iuch  words  as  those  to  the  gentlemen,  dame,  or 
you  shall  trudge  to  the  tread-mill,"  cried  the  overseer. 

"  Tread-mill,  and  '  dame,'  over  again; — and  gentku 
men  I -^  That  for  your  geniiemenl" — and  ere  she  finally 
disappeared,  Alice  spat  shortly  on  the  floor,  and  scraped 
her  foot  quickly,  twice  or  thrice^  her  side  turned  to  the 
comtmittee. 

''  John  Simmons,*'  called  the  overseer,  the  moment  she 
had  withdrawn :  and  John  Simmons  strode  in,  his  hands 
thrust  into  the  pockets  of  his  wide,  fishermen's  trousers, 
and  his  heavy-featured  face  poking  downward. 

''  All  we  can  say  to  you,  Simmons^  is  this ;  if  things  go 
on  so  badly  as  you  tell  us^  oome  into  the  house  at  once, 
and  so  assist  your  family/' 

The  man  shuffled  on  his  outspread  l^s,  shook  his  head, 
and  was  silent 

"  Then  there's  only  one  other  ^ing;  turn  convict,** 
(meaning,  I  know  not  by  what  latitude  of  speech,  that  John 
Simmons  was  to  draw  sand  and  boulders  from  the  bead)^ 
in  a  little  cart,  to  mend  the  roads  and  pathways.) 

'^  And  what  am  I  to  get  for  turning  convie' — for  tom- 
mg  myself  into  a  beast  of  burden  ?  "  demanded  the  appli^ 
cant,  without  looking  up. 

"  Four  shillings  a  week." 

"  Then  I  be  blowed  if  I  do,  gentlemen,"  he  resumed  ; 
"  four  shillings  a  week  for  slaving  twelve  hours  a  day  1-— 
No»  Better  starve  till  the  fishing  comes  round  again. 
This  be  the  second  time  I  was  offered  your  four  shillings ; 
and  the  first  time  I  troubled  you,  years  ago,  was  after  iU 
Jumest  trades  failed-^ iremember  that — "  and  he  strode  out. 

A  wretched-looking  wayfarer,  an  ''  operative"  of  somc- 
kind,  I  concluded,  now  efttered>  supporting  his  vidfe,  who 
was  large  with  child,  and  so  feeble,  if  not  so  pained,  *as  to- 
be  unable  to  walk  unasusted.     The  hmband  looked  fie(^« 
B  2 
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her  to  the  committee  with  a  miserable  face  of  distress  and 
aupplication. 

"  Nothing  to  he  done  hut  what  I've  ah'eady  told  you," 
said  the  overseer  to  him ;  ^^  get  to  your  parish^  you  and 
she^  as  fast  as  possible :  our  cart  is  at  your  service :  so  go 
along^  and  lose  no  time."  « 

"  Our  parish  is  upwards  of  eighty  miles  off^*'  urged  thie 
man^  "  and  you  see  her  condition." 

**  We  cannot  help  that ;  we  have  not  removed  you  frcwn 
your  parish^  nor  your  parish  from  you ;  and  we  can  do  no 
more  than  the  duty  laid  down  for  us.'* 

^'  And  she  is  to  he  carted  off  in  this  state?"  asked  the 
husband^  his  meagre  and  hitherto  humble  face  now  darken- 
ing to  indignation. 

f^  She  ynust ;  we  cannot  run  Ihe  risk  of  a  strange 
woman  and  child  becoming  burdensome  to  us;  weVe 
enough  of  our  own  to  provide  for.  So^  make  the  best  of 
your  time^  I  advise  you;  the  constable  has  the  cart  ready 
for  you." 

"  Come,  then,  Mary,"  said  the  mail,  ^^  and  if  this  be 
parish  law,  the  great,  and  the  rich,  and  the  wise,  who  have 
framed  it  for  us,  ought  to  sit  in  parish  committee-rooms 
oftener  than  they  do,  to  see  it  put  in  force — Uiat*s  all 
I  say." 

After  he  had  assisted  his  wife  through  the  dooT>  no  one 
immediately  entered,  and  so^  deeming  myself  at  Hberty  to 
prefer  my  petition,  I  approached  to  the  table,  and  stated  it 
in  a  few  words. 

It  was  met  with  general  indifference,  if  not  contempt. 
But  the  overseer  treated  it,  and  indeed  me,  with  peculiar 
Uuntness.  He  ridiculed  ihe  complaints  of  my  old  dient, 
and  also  the  idle  interference  of  people  who  really  could 
have  no  sufficient  opportunity  oi  forming  opinions  on  such 
subjects;  none,  at  least,  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the 
overseer  of  that  parish,  who  ^'  whoi  he  said  so.  Went  on 
sore  grounds." 

I  replied,,  superfluously,  no  doubt,  for  the  words  and 
manner  of  the  parish  tyrant,  and  his  glances  at  my  indif- 
ferent attire,  did  work  me,  as  uauaL     He  retorted  in  a 
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l<me  .of  distinct  insolence.  He  reminded  me  again  that  he 
was  overseer  of  that  parish^  and^  more  than  that,  an  inde- 
pendent man ;  an  independent  man^  who  did  not  care  a 
crooked  rush  ahoat  any  other  man,  rich  or  poor^  in  Eng- 
land; and  a  man  who  paid  as  he  went;  (and  here  he 
spoke  expressively,)  and  one  who  when  he  fared  on  game 
of  any  kind^  shot  it  with  his  own  gun,  and  his  dogs  at  his 
side,  and  his  licence  in  his  pocket ;  and  one  who  paid  the 
King's  duty  on  all  the  wines  he  drank ;  and  he  wondered 
at  a  stranger  in  a  parish  interfering  in  the  husiness  of  a 
parish  ;  at  least  when  such  a  stranger  was  not  one  of  the 
greatest  and  richest  folk  we  had  in  the  country^  far  and 
near. 

I  am  angry,  very  angry  with  myself,  dear  Graves,  for 
the  manner  in  which  I  resented  the  fellow's  attempt  to 
insult  me.  However,  I  did  utter  language  which  made 
him  red  in  the  face,  and  brought  him  swaggering  and 
bullying  up  to  my  nose^  and  at  last  obtained  me  the  pe- 
remptory order  of  the  whole  committee,  along  with  him, 
to  leave  the  bam.  ^^  Look  to  your  own  concerns  at  home. 
Mister,"  were  the  last  words  the  overseer  muttered  into  my 
ear  as  I  left  him  ;  ^^  they'll  find  you  parish  work  enough, 
may  be ; "  and  I  concluded  that  he  alluded  again  to  my 
buying  poached  game  and  smuggled  wines  of  Sam  Geeson, 
the  apprentice,  however  he  had  come  by  his  knowledge. 

— Could  he  have  meant  any  thing  else  ? 

But  I  had  not  yet  done  with  him  for  that  day. 

I  took  a  long  ramble  to  allow  my  chagrin  to  evaporate ; 
and  returning  homeward,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  en- 
countered a  crowd  of  peofde  flinging  stones  at  the  windows 
of  a  house  outside  the  hamlet.  Upon  enquiry,  I  learned 
that  it  was  his  house,  and  that  the  people  were  paupers, 
discontented  with  his  parish  proceedings,  and  thus  expressing 
their  good-wilL  They  groaned  for  him,  and,  in  no  mea« 
sored  terms,  accused  him  of  wronging  the  poor :  and  they 
quoted,  as  an  instance  of  his  hard.heartedness,  the  fact  of 
his  having  that  day  sent  the  poor  woman  in  the  cart  to — 
or  rather  towards — her  remote  parish.  They  did  not  fail 
to  couple  with  their  animadversions,  abuse  of  pari&h.  la.'w^ 
as  well  as  parish  officers — but  here  1  d\gre^  a  iao\cv^\iX>  \f^ 
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give  you  a  striking  instance  of  how  the  rery  system  they 
were  inveighing  against  had  curdled  the  charity  of  thor 
own  hearts. 

I  had  scarce  joined  their  outskirts  when  a  very  miserable 
creature,  who  had  lately  been  turned  out  of  an  hospital^  in 
a  near  town,  after  the  amputation  of  one  of  his  legs, 
dragged  himself  on  his  crutches  to  my  side,  and  sat  down 
on  the  pathway.  I  questioned  him.  He  gave  me^the  in- 
formation I  have  given  you,  adding,  that  his  remnant  of  a 
leg  had  begun  to  get  inflamed;  that  he  feared  he  could 
not  hobble  much  farther  homeward  without  going  into 
some  other  hospital.  I  put  my  hand  into  my  pocket  in 
search  of  a  penny.  Some  half-dozen  of  the  rioters  were 
within  hearing  of  our  conversation,  and  now  witnessing 
my  alms-giving  pr^arations,  and  feeling  jealous,  no  doubt, 
of  an  interloper,  according  to  law,  cried  out,  "  Don't,  sir, 
don't  —  help  your  own  poor  —  let  him  go  to  his  parish." 

^^  But  he  can't  go,"  I  remarked ;  ''  look,"  and  I  pointed 
to  his  stump,  to  his  glassy  eyes,  and  to  the  perspiration 
which  teemed  from  his  forehead. 

^'  Oh,  that  be  all  nons'ns  —  let  him  go  to  his  parish,** 
was  their  reply,  as  they  turned  to  groan  anew  at  the 
overseer. 

I  own  \  did  not  at  first  speak  a  word  to  induce  them  to 
act  more  peaceably.  But  when  Mr.  White,  throwing  up  a 
window,  informed  them  that  he  had  sent  for  the  constal^es, 
and  that  they  were  beasts  and  savages  to  aitack  his  house, 
and  his  daughter,  to  their  knowledge,  nearly  breathing  her 
last,-  my  feelings  suddenly  changed,  and  I  went  among 
them,  and  used  what  oratory  I  could. 

Again,  however,  my  mind  changed  towards  (he  overseer; 
and,  I  think,  for  sufficient  reasons. 

''  And  I  see  you,  too.  Mister,"  he  cried  out,  addressing 
himself  to  me ;  ^^ you,  Mr.  Mutford,  I  mean  —  and  I  have 
seen  you,  some  minutes  back,  encouraging  these  people  to 
a  breach  of  the  peace  —  yes,  sir  —  and  i  '11  not  forget  it  to 
you,  no  more  than  your  language  to^ay  in  the  committee 
room. 

I  walked  rapidly  out  of  the  crowd,  without  condescending 
to  reply,  and  left  them  to  do  as  they  pleased.     And  what 
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they  did  pleajse  to  do.  Graves,  as  I  have  been  infoimed,  I 
add  with  melancholy  disgust  against  the  state  of  the  parish 
legislation,  which  could  have  provoked  them  so  to  disgrace 
human  nature.  Poor  Whitens  only  daughter  (do  I  not 
forgive  the  man  now?)  wcu  ill,  w(u  dying;  and  they 
knew  it,  as  he  had  said ;  and  that  night  she  died ;  and, 
some  hours  after  the  sad  event,  the  debased  beings  re- 
assemUed  before  his  house,  and  lighted  a  bonfire,  and  let  off 
squibs  and  crackers.  I  state  a  wretched  fact,  upon  un- 
doubted authority. 

But  here  you  have  an  acoount  of  the  parish  great  roan 
whose  enmity  I  have  aroused,  as  well  as  a  detail  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  brought  me  into  contact  with  him. 


After  all.  Graves,  die-  power  of  suffering,  —  or  rather, 
the  talent  of  enduring  what  we  call  affliction,  is  to  be 
gained,  like  every  odier  talent,  by  practice.  That,  at 
least,  is  the  faith  in  which  I  will  die..  What  do  I  par- 
ticularly mean  now  ?  I  proceed  to  infbrm  you ;  requesting 
you  to  remark  that  I  have  not  been  so  qtueMenl  this  long 
while  as  I  feel  to-day. 

First,  learn,  that  the  intimacy  between  us  and  your 
brother  has  been  in  a  great  measure  broken  up  since  some 
days  before  I  went  to  liondon  with  Bessy :  and  now  I 
may  mention  why,  altibough  I  have  hitherto  passed  the 
subject. 

The  why  is  easily  and  shortly  stated, — your  brother 
did  Bessy  die  high  and  unexpected  honour  of  proposing  for 
her,  and  she  rejected  him.  And,  upon  that,  he  told  me  he 
would  discontinue  his  visits  at  our  humble  abode,  for  die 
purpose  of  reconciling  his  mind  to  the  disappointment. 
Meantime,  I  might  call  on  him,  whenever  I  should  feel 
disposed  to  afford  him  so  great  a  pleasure*  I  did  not  go 
at  all,  however ;  giving  as  a  reason  to  my  own  inconsistent 
breast,  that  the  less  he  saw  of  t^ny  of  us,  the  sooner  and 
the  more  efiectually  could  he  accompli^  his  purpose  of 
forgetting. 

We  have  since  met,  accidentally,  notwitk^\»cw<^\\\^^  «si^. . 
B  4  1 
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chatted  together  as  cordially  as  ever  (shall  I  own  the  truth  ? 
I  was  and  am  glad  that  he  has  kept  away  from  us  of  late — I 
should  not  like  to  have  received  him  in  our  new  lodgings). 
And  this  morning,  before  breakfast,  we  encountered  each 
other  again,  at  the  sea-side.  He  was  on  his  way  to  the 
circulating  library,  (which,  according  to  poor  old  Moffit, 
confers  its  title  on  "  the  Parade,")  to  look  over  the  news- 
papers. We  gossiped  a  moment,  walking  up  to  the  door 
of  the  manifold  establishment.  He  asked  me  to  step  in 
with  him ;  I  demurred,  stating  that  I  was  not  a  subscriber 
to  the  news-room.  That  was  nothing,  he  said;  I  could 
sit  down  and  wait  for  him  just  half  a  minute,  while  he 
skimmed  over  one  paper  only.  I  did  as  he  wished,  placing 
myself  at  the  table,  so  as  to  convince  the  proprietor  and 
his  showy  daughters  that  I  had  no  plan  of  gleaning  a  line 
of  news,  surreptitiously,  over  the  shoulders  of  any  of  their 
entitled  visiters;  one  line  of  one  of  the  papers,  however, 
did  meet  my  eye,  owing  to  the  fidgets  of  the  old  gentleman 
who  perused  the  "  folio  of  four  pages,"  and  who  would 
thrust  under  my  nose  now  one  comer,  now  another  of  it. 
And  that  line  completed  an  announcement  of  the  failure  of 
the  bankers  in  whose  hands  my  father  had  placed  his  little 
— and  his  last —  earthly  property.  So  that.  Graves,  we  are 
now  literally  beggars,  my  maii;  or,  indeed,  some  degrees 
below  that  respectable  class  of  men  and  women,  inasmuch 
as  we  owe  money,  and  have  none. 

What  think  you  of  my  opening  proposition  of  this 
morning  ? 

I  have  just  returned  from  my  father's  bedchamber, 
after  breaking  to  him,  as  gently  as  I  could^  the  agreeable 
tidings.  .  He  fainted  on  his  pillow ;  Bessy  and  I  succeeded 
in  restoring  him,  and  I  now  go  out  for  his  medical  atten« 
dant — that  is  to  say,  the  village  apothecary. 


I  resume,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours,  to  put 
.something  in  the  journal,  which  perhaps  explains  more 
fully  than  I  have  previously  ventured  to  dOj  the  advice  of 
the  overseer  to  **  look  after  my  own  affairs^  at  hotne.'* 
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You  may  decide^  as  you  think  Hi,  whether  the  detemii. 
nation  to  write  a  long  and  conquering  chapter  of  my  novel 
was  the  sole  thing  that  kept  me  out  of  bed^  last  night ;  I 
only  say  that  I  sat  in  my  room^  writing  hard.  At  about 
two  o'clock  this  mornings  after  returning  from  administer- 
ing a  draught  to  my  father — (concerning  whom  our  Galen 
shakes  his  head^  by  the  way^)  my  high  imaginings  were 
interrupted  by^  methought^  a  gentle  tapping  at, the  little  ' 
kitchen  window  under  me.  I  stepped  out,  softly,  to  the 
lobby,  and  distinctly  heard  the  signal  repeated.  Presently, 
Lucy  Peat  (whose  nightly  couch  is  prepared  in  the  kitchen) 
unfastened  the  window,  and,  I  concluded,  passed  into  our 
back  yard.  From  a  favourable  peep-hole  at  the  rear  of  the 
cottage,  I  continued  my  observations ;  Lucy  certainly  ap- 
peared in  the  sharp,  wintry  moon-light,  stealthily  walking 
beside  a  man  of  great  bulk,  as  well  as  unusual  height,  who, 
though  I  saw  only  his  back,  I  was  convinced  at  a  glance, 
could  not  be — Sam  Geeson. 

This  discovery  made  me  over-curious,  and  I  unwisely 
resolved  to  see  the  face  of  the  new  lover,  as  well  as  to  catch 
a  few  of  his  words,  if  possible.  The  pair  stopped  in  the 
shadow  of  a  frail  shed,  in  the  garden,  or,  indeed,  yard, 
which  I  knew  could  be  gained  by  issuing  through  our 
front  door  into  the  street  or  road>  doubling  down  that  road, 
and  then  entering  thie  rear  of  our  premises  by  an  open 
gateway ;  and  accordingly,  in  a  few  seconds,  nothing  but  a 
screen  of  chinky  planks  divided  me  from  my  **  minions  of 
the  moon." 

Using  the  utmost  precaution,  I  applied  my  eye  to  a  crack, 
and  its  retina  was  directly  painted  with  the  inverted  image 
,of  the  face  and  person  of  Mas'r  Fox's  earthly  idol,  Mr. 
Boakes.  There  was  no  mistaking  him  for  an  instant ;  he 
fronted  me^  and  a  treacherous  ray  of  the  planet  of  frail 
TOWS  struck  vividly  upon  his  memorable  features.  He  was 
earnestly  impressing  Lucy  Peat  with  the  necessity,  the 
worthiness,  and  the  moral  beauty  of  laying  his  second 
diild^  of  which  I  now  understand  she  was  pregnant,  at  the 
door  of  the  same  individual  with  whom  die  had  compli- 
mented  his  first — namely,  Samuel  Geeson ;  and  thus  be, 
'  Mr.  Boakes,  would  be  saved  from  tbe  »\ioit*^\^\^  «sA. 
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unjustified  misoNiiBtructions  of  the  worlds  as  well  as  from 
the  fire.side  remarks  of  Mrs.  Boakes — whose  healthy  by 
the  way,  still  grew  worse^  he  said,  and  thus,  also,  she, 
Lucy,  would  be  saved  from  much  public  persecution,  and, 
perhaps,  flax-spinning,  or  wool- picking,  fourteen  hours  a 
day  in  the  workhouse ;  and,  to  support  poor  Lucy  in  his 
long-formed  resolutions  to  adopt  this  course,  the  stout  gal- 
lant handed  unto  her  the  bank  notes  which  she  had  de- 
manded of  him,  and  which,  he  remarked,  she  need  not 
have  used  so  much  threat  to  obtain ;  and  his  exhortation 
ended  by  reminding  Lucy  that,  so  soon  as  Samuel  Geeson 
should  wed  her,  in  consequence  of  his  supposed  two  chiL 
dren  entitling  him  to  a  claim  on  the  parish,  then  would 
arise  an  opportunity——— 

*'  I  be  jiggered  if  there  do,  tho',  Mas'r  Boakes,"  here 
interrupted  a  voice  from  the  deep  darkness  in  a  remote 
comer  of  the  shed  in  which  I  stood.  Boakes  instandy 
pressed  down  his  hat  into  his  eyes,  pulled  up  the  collar  of 
his  great  coat,  and  disappeared  in  one  direction,  and  Lucy 
Peat,  with  the  fleetness  and  dexterity  of  a  cat,  startled  in  a 
similar  scene,  flew  to  her  back-window,  and  clambered 
through  it. 

"  Sam  Geeson?"  I  demanded,  ipeaking  cautiously 
towards  the  dark  comer.  I  was  answered  with  a  happy 
laugh,  and  an  admission  of  identity.  And  then,  drawing 
dose  to  me,  the  apprentice  congratulated  himself,  heartily, 
upon  the  conversation  we  bad  both  overheard;  adding, 
that  all  along  he  had  suspected  his  betrothed  Lucy,  but, 
until  the  present  hour,  never  could  come  by  the  necessary 
proof;  to-night,  however,  after  watching  andr  "  managing 
on  the  sly"  a  good  while,  he  had  been  successful ;  and 
again  he  wished  himself  joy  at  being  freed  of  a  vrife,  and 
another  man's  two  children,  in  the  dawning  of  his  youth. 

'^  It  be  an  escape,  sir,  bayn't  it  ?"  asked  Sam,  "  and 
we  only  waiting,  as  Boakes  hisself  said,  for  the  second 
young  un,  to  maifry,  and  have  a  little  help  from  the  parish? 
I  be  blowed,  Mr.  Mutford,  but  what  you  must  have  the 
next  hare  and  bottle  gratia  for  this,  and  for  the  good  hick 

.«f  being  here^  so  near  me^  too." 

.    '.I  aaiaed  him^  in- «  disa^ieeiU^  omcn^  to  explain  the  Iftt. 
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ter  part  of  his  speech ;  but  he  jooosdy  (that  is,  in  his  vay), 
evaded  my  question,  and,  wishing  me  a  "  good  ni^t," 
hurried  from  the  outhouse. 

And  so  ended  my  Httle  m)ctumal  adventure,  which  I 
report  for  you.  Graves,  the  very  first  thing  this  morning. 
Now  a  gulp  of  fresh  air,  out  by  the  sea :  the  want  of  sleep^ 
if  nothing  else,  makes  me  heavy. 


Nine  o^dock,  forenoon. 

The  occurrences  of  last  night,  dear  Graves,  inv<dved  me 
— U8 — in  very  annoying  consequences,  as  I  had  half 
anticipated ;  nay,  to  a  greater  extent  than  I  could  have 
feared. 

God  send  that  I  see  to  the  end  of  them  ! 

When  I  came  back  from  my  ramble  I  found  our  house  in 
the  utmost  confusion.  My  friend,  the  beadle^  whispering 
with  groups  of  people,  was  at.  the  door,  and  loud  voices 
sounded  above  stairs.  I  gained  the  little  sitting-room  out- 
side  my  father's  bedchamber.  Lucy  Peat  sat  sulky  and 
sobbing  on  a  chair ;  Mr.  White,  the  overseer^  stood  at  my 
father's  door,  speaking  in  to  him  in  his  bed ;  and  my  sister 
Bessy,  trembling  and  weeping  too,  appeared  inside  its 
threshold,  vainly  urging  the  man  of  power  to  withdraw. 

"  I  have  nothing — can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
shameful  matter,  but  to  tell  you — to  command  you  to  take 
the  vile  girl  out  of  this  house  directly,  Mr.  Overseer,"  said 
my  poor  father,  his  faint  and  broken  TWce  raised  to— r  be- 
yond— its  utmost  natural  pitch. 

"  Be  a  little  more  merciful  to  me,  master,  or  you  may 
be  sorry  you  wctc  not,"  muttered  Lucy. 

*^  And  never,  never  let  her  see  the  face  of  my  child  again^ 
sir,"  continued  my  father  5  '^  never,  I  mean,  never  let  h«r 
come  into  our  presence  again." 

'*'  Pho,  now,"  scoffed  Lucy,  dkeckingher  sobs,  "  is  fliat 
to  be  it.  Miss  Bessy? — you'll  make  favour  fwr  me,  won't 
yoti.  Miss  ?  " 

So  far  I  had  witnessed  the  scene  without  interfering 
indignation,  as  wdl  as  astomshment^  ke^^l  TOft  «^\i\.  «Si\ 
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motionless.-  Now  I  advanced  to  Mr,  White,  and  desired 
him,  whatever  might  be  his  business,  to  withdraw  in  my 
company  from  my  father's  door,  and  explain  it  to  me. 
Perhaps  I  mixed  up  with  my  request  some  words  that 
jserved  to  add  to  the  man's  former  bitterness  against  me ; 
for  he  retorted  upon  me  in  a  loud  and  brawling  voice,  and 
it  was  not  till  my  commands  arose  into  distinct  threats  of 
putting  a  pistol  to  his  head,  I  believe,  that  he  consented 
to  go  down  stairs,  taking  Lucy  Peat  carefully  with  him. 

In  the  little  hall,  he  gave  me  to  understand  that  in  con- 
sequence of  my  maid  (maid!)  servant  having  neglected  a 
civil  intimation  from  him  to  affiliate  the  child  of  which  she 
•was  at  present  pregnant,  he  had  come,  with  the  beadle,  to 
compel  her  attendance  before  the  magistrate.  ^^  We  shall 
want  your  attendance,  also,  on  the  occasion,  sir,  at  one 
o'clock,  to-day,"  he  added. 

"  Me  ?  what  can  I  have  to  do  with  the  subject  ?  " 

"  The  man  against  whom  she  has  expressed  her  inten. 
tion  to  make  the  charge,  summonses  you  as  a  witness  in 
bis  favour,"  sneered  the  overseer.  '^ Beadle,  hand  Mr.  Mut. 
ford  the  summons."  And  my  beadle  accordingly  stepped 
forward,  and  gave  me  the  paper. 

■'  Well,"  I  said,  ^'  I  must  obey,  I  suppose ;  and  so,  your 
business  being  ended,  you  will  please  to  leave  this  house^ 
instantly,  and  with  as  little  noise  as  possible ;  your  vulgar 
brawling  in  it  has  already  gone  too  far." 

'<  Vulgar  ?  —  what  a*pity  in  sucU  a  nice,  genteel  house ! 
I  fear  we  spoiled  the  Turkey-carpet,  up  stairs: — come, 
Lucy,"  sneered  tlie  overseer. 

**  I  be  a-coming,"  answered  Lucy,  sollenly  andpertly-r— 
"  Mr.  Michael,  a  word  with  you,  first." 

Before  I  could  withdraw,  or  otherwise  avoid  her,  the 
girl  came  dose  to  me,  and  asked  in  a  whisper, ''  Be  you 
for  upholding  Sam  Greeson,  sir,  in  fore-right  earnest?" 

*'  I  must  speak  the  truth,"  I  answered, 

^  Don't,  though,  Mr.  Michael,"  she  resumed,  fixing  her 
eyes  on  me,  and  nodding. 

''  And  how  durst  you  offer  me  such  an  advice  ?  "  I  said, 
loudly. 

^^  I  durst  and  I  dare  nothing,  sir  ;  I  only  gay  again^ 
don't — and  jod  understand  me  weil  enwx^W 
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*<  No—  I  can  only  understand  that  you  are  saucy  and 
impertinent;  as  well  as  depraved,  Lucy." 

"  Then  you  be  a  greater  fool  than  I  took  you  for,  (^ 
you  cannot  guess  my  meaning,  Mr.  Michael ;  as  to  saucy 
—  and  depraved — because — come,  come,  sir,  I  tell  you^  a 
third  time — don't." 

''  Take  her  away,"  I  cried  to  the  overseer — ''do  your 
duty  here,  and  free  me  of  this  creature,  and  I  will  do  my 
duty  at  the  magistrate's." 

"  Well,  then,  only  another  word — and,  on  your  life, 
listen  to  me  ! " — she  continued  to  whisper — '*  say  a  tittle 
of  what  you  saw  and  heard  last  night,  and  by  my  soul  and 
body  !  I  will  pay  you  tit  for  tat !" — and  she  took  the  bea- 
dle's arm,  and  they  all  left  the  house.  , 

I  presume  that  Miss  Lucy's  tit-for.tat  is  to  be  an  at- 
tempt, by  hard  swearing  on  her  own  part,  as  well  as  on  the  part 
of  credible  witnesses,  that  'tis  neither  Sam  Geeson  nor  Mr. 
Boakes,  but  /,  and  I  only.  We  shall  see.  Her  silly  threat  ■ 
will  not  keep  me  from  giving  my  honest  aid  to  punish,  as 
they  merit,  by  exposure,  herself  and  that  blubber-headed 
hypocrite,  Boakes.  So,  I  leave  you.  Graves,  to  proceed  to 
the  magistrate,  —  ay,  to  stand  again  before  his  face,  though 
I  hate  it.  Remember  that  I  shall  stand  before  it  for  the 
first  time  as  an  object  of  hate  — - 

Hate  ?  hate  ?  I  fear  I  am  not  as  good  a  Christian  as,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  I  was.  Well,  I  will  kneel  down  before  I 
set  out.     Farewell ! 


—  *  By  the  Omnipoteni; !  By  hell,  heaven,  and  the 
putrid  earth!  —  oh,  mercy,  mercy,  God! — lay  it  not 
upon  me  so  very,  very  heairy!-^ Graves!  Graves!  only 
friend  !  Oh,  I  wish  I  could  weep ! — you  will  see  drops 
upon  this  paper — but  not  tears — they  fall  from  my  bitten 
lips! — Graves! — no,  no,  I  cannot ! — 

•  «  *  '  • 

— And  yet — from  my  prostrate,  grovelling  agony  upon 

•  Theie  are  the  last  words  Mutft)rd  ever  wrote  \n  YAa  3o\mi&\*,  lYvcrf  tKoA 
have  escaped  his  pen,  aimoet  unconiciously,  immediateW  aSUx  Yie  xmXxosoA.     ^ 
Orom  the  tnagiBtrate%  M 
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the  floor^  again  I  bound  up  to Graves  !  in  the  out*. 

rageous^  fireside-blasting,  and  heart«tearing  operation  of 
that  law,  I  have  been  doomed  to  be  accurst  from  eternity  ! 
— and  in  every  relation  of  life  I — in  all  belonging  to  me, 
as  well  as  in  myself ! 

'^ — Ay,  scream^  there,  within  his  chamber,  Bessy,  my 
little  sister! — in  the  chamber  that  was  his  ! — scream  ! 
scream!  scream!  I  like  that  key  of  your  voice ! — it 
soothes  my  brain,  as  dulcet  music ! — and  it  will  not  disturb 
himf — scream!  —  Graves,  she  lies  screaming  on  his  dead 
and  stiff  body  ! — But  that  is  little !  (I  live  to  say  it)  she 
who  does  so — my  only  sister — now  my  only  living  kin— 
is — is — 

"  Ha,  ha.  Graves  ! — her  confitlant  has  paid  me  tit-for- 
tat! — punctually  and  fully  paid  me.  Before  Lintern^s 
face,  too,  and  he  to  strike  a  balance  between  us !  and 
before  my  overseer  and  my  beadle ;  before  the  world,  yea, 
there,  and  so,  she  has  paid  me ! 

''  Ha,  ha !  old  fellow  1  Graves ! — within  the  last  hour 
I  have  seen  her,  my  sister  Bessy,  I  mean,  brought — 
dragged,  into  his  magisterial  room,  upon  an  accusation 
which  she  denied  not — Ay !  I  was  right,  all  ^dong — ay, 
it  needed  not  even  the  school-mistress  to  give  me  suspi- 
cions and  fears  —  although  I  suppressed  them  —  flung 
them  down — stamped  them  down, — or  I  thought  I  had. 

'^  Ay  ! — and  this  was  their  concerted  plan  of  vei^eance, 
of  extermination,  upon  us  !  and  has  it  not  worked  well  ? 
Has  it  not  ? 

''  Its  immediate  perpetrator  sent  out  of  my  reach,  too  ! 
to  the  Continent — all  the  way ! — That,  also,  was  an  ad- 
mirable contrivance !  As  if  I  could  not  trace  him !  Penny- 
less  though  I  be,  as  if  I  could  not !  as  if  I  will  not !  Yea, 
without  food  OE  raiment !  First,  out  of  this,  out  of  this 
with  her !  For  we  must.  Graves,  liK>ugh  I  walk  with  her 
in  my  arms — Why  ?■— reason  good. 

^'  Recollect  the  answer  given  to  the  man  and  woman  in 
the  Committee-room. 

'^  It  is  not  OITB  PARISH  ! 

**  Again,  Bessy,  my  gentle  simple  sister  !  again  and 
again  ! 
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"  But  leave  the  corpse,  now.      The  first  thing  we  have 
to  do  is — to  bury  it." 


Continuing  in  the  l^d  person,  it  will  first  be  conye^ 
nient  to  give  some  more  satisfisictory  aceoont  of  the  pro« 
ceedings  at'  Lord  Lintem's  than  that  to  be  inferred  from 
Mutford's  allusions. 

When  Mutford  gained  the  m^strate's  presence,  by 
appointment,  at  one  o'clock,  he  found  there  before  him 
the  overseer,  Lucy  Peat,  the  beadle^  and  Sam  Geeson. 
The  enquiry  had  commenced ;  Lucy  had  made  her  dechu 
rations  of  the  accountability  of  the  young  apprentice ;  and 
Sam  had  just  ratered  upon  his  defnice.  Seeing  Mutford, 
he  continued ; — 

''As  yet  iVe  rilentioned  no  names,  your  worship, 
wuting  for  my  witness  ;  here  be  he,*  now,  and  win  just 
tell  you  who  he  saw  and  heard  speakitag  wiik  hti:  last  night, 
and  what  they  said  between  'em^" 

Lord  Lintem<»  without  a  recognition  passing  between 
Mm  and  his  late  correspondent — called  on  Mutford  to 
advance  and  speak.  He  did  so,  in  a  matter.of-course 
manner,  as  if  he  had  never  brfore  seen  or  heard  of  his 
lordship.  The  moment  he  came  in,  Lucy  Peat  turned  her ' 
head  quickly,  and  fixtd  her  eyes  on  his  face.  As  he  pre- 
pared to  speak,  she  dropped  sitting  on  a  chair.  He  began 
his  statement  on  oath,  and  she  drew  in  her  under-lip, 
looked  down,  shook  her  head  slightly  two  or  three  times, 
and  patted  her  foot  on  the  carpet.  He  ended,  and  she 
rose  up  again,  and  asked,  "  And  now  you  be  done,  Mr. 
Michael?" 

Mutford  replied  diat  he  had  no  moi6  to  say. 

*'  Very  well,  sir.  'Tis  enough,  maybe.  My  turn  nexl. 
But  think  of  yourself,  sir;  try  if  there  be  nothing  at 
sSL  more,  what  joa*d  like  to  give  out  ?  Not  a  single 
word?" 

He  repeated  hilB  denial,  and  the  tiaagistrate  authorita« 
ttvely  and   stersdy  oommanded  her  to  'proceed  without 
dday  in  whatever  attempt  ethe  was  aboat  t&  makfi  \A  x^cso^ 
his  evidence. 
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*'  Do,  Lucy/'  grinned  Geeson. 

'^  I  will,  your  worship,"  she  answered,  nodding  express 
sively  toWards  Lord  Lin  tern,  and  not  condescending  to 
take  the  least  notice  of  her  late  admirer — ''  I  will,  and  to 
your  lordship's  satisfaction,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Michael 
Mutford's ;  you  shall  hoth  be  very  glad  for  having  put  me 
upon  my  last  defence;  that  I  promise  you ;  and  I  only  ask 
a  little  time,  just  as  much  as  it  will  tike  Mr.  White,  here, 
to  trot  his  horse  down  to  the  village,  and  sure  I  won't  be 
refused  the  favour  ?  Mr.  White,  let  me  whisper  a  word  in 
your  ear  before  you  go." 

Suddenly  conceding  to  herself  her  own  request,  she  bent 
the  overseer  8  head  to  her  lips,  and  made  him  some  brief 
communication.  He  started  in  great  surprise;  then, 
glancing  at  Mutford,  a  glow  of  gross  gratification  and 
triumph  came  over  his  features ;  and  then  he  spoke  to  tlie 
magistrate.  * 

**  The  girl  says  true,  my  Lord ;  it  is  quite  necessary  for 
me,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty,  to  hasten  directly  to  the 
village ;  I  will  be  back  in  a  very  short  time." 

The  magistrate  assented.  Mr.  White,  after  another 
glance  at  Mutford,  hurried  out  of  the  apartment,  and  the 
following  instant  was  heard,  not  merely  trotting,  as  Lucy 
had  promised  for  him,  but  galloping  hard  down  the 
avenue. 

"  Until  his  return,"  resumed  Lord  Lintem,  "  you, 
Lucy  Peat,  and  you,  Geeson,  in  the  custody  of  the  beadle, 
shall  wait  without ;  and  you,  sir,"  addressing  Mutford, 
"  while  I  attend  to  other  business  in  another  part  of  the 
house,  can  rest  here,  if  you  please;"  and  rising  from  his 
seat,  he  withdrew.  » 

Mutford,  principally  because  his  place  of  waiting  had. 
been  pointed  out  to  him,  would  not  stay  in  the  library.  As 
eooa  as  Lord  Lintem  disappeared,  he  also  gained  the  hall, 
and  without  noticing  the  other  parties,  or  waiting  for  their 
movements,  went  out  through  the  open  hall  door,  and 
strolled  down  an  evergreen  shrubbery  to  one  side  of  the. 
lawn.  Ternunating  the  broad  path  befbre  him,  he  saw,  after 
curving  in  his  walk,  the  small  but  solidly  built  stone  edifice 
which  b^  had  remarked  on  a  fonnec  oecaakm^  and  which 
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was  in  a  degree  memorable  to  him  idnce  his  first  notice  of 
it.  It  had  a  flight  of  steps^  ascending  to  its  entrance,  and 
running  the  whole  length  of  its  front ;  and  that  front  was 
of  a  tasty  style  of  architecture,  of  an  old  date,  and  partially 
ornamented  with  cut  stone.  At  one  time,  more  than  one 
door  led  into  it,  if,  indeed,  almost  the  whole  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  front  had  not  been  open,  as  some  old  green- 
houses are  contrived ;  but  at  present,  fresh  mason- work 
filled  up  those  original  spaces,  dl  but  one  door- way,  in  the 
middle  of  the  little  building,  which  was  supplied  with  a 
substantial  door,  closely  shut,  and  one  small  window,  trs* 
Tersed,  upon  the  outside,  by  thick  iron  bars. 

From  the  library  o^  the  magistrate,  Mutford  had  pre- 
viously seen  but  a  side  of  the  solitary  building ;  neither 
could  its  front  be  observed  without  entering  and  advancing 
some  distance  in  the  shrubbery  in  which  he  now  was.  Nor 
had  he  at  once  come  in  sight  of  it,  after  passing  into  the 
shadow  of  the  evergreens.  As  has  been  noticed,  the  path 
curved  ere  he  perceived  it ;  and  nearly  for  half  an  hour 
before,  he  had  sat  on  a  rustic  chair,  his  mind  occupied 
with  conjectures  as  to  Lucy  Peat's  mode  of  defence  —  and 
his  soul  now  and  then  sinking  within  him  as  a  hideous  ' 
fear  —  shaken  off,  however  —  stirred,  like  a  loathsome 
reptile  getting  life,  in  its  depths.  And  when  Mutford 
did  arrive  in  view  of  the  prison  —  for  prison  it  was  — 
something  happened  to  add  to  his  former  curiosity  con. 
ceming  it.  He  heard  his  own  name  pronounced  twice 
or  thrice,  in  a  vehement  manner^  although  the  speaker 
endeavoured  to  use  a  suppressed  voice  —  almost,  indeed, 
a  whisper.  At  this  moment  he  was  about  forty  yards 
from  the  building.  Glancing  steadfastly  to  it,  he  saw  a 
face  inside  the  iron  bars  of  the  single  window,  and  hands 
waving  rapidly,  as  if  to  call  him  on.  He'quickened  his 
pace;  and  stiU  the  voice  pronounced  his  name,  now  adding^ 
''For  life  and  death!  for  life  and  death,  Mutford!  one 
word,  —  one  word!  and  run,  run  —  or  we  shall  be  inter- 
rupted! —  nay,  the  guard  is  already  alarmed !  —  run !" 

Sharing  the  excitement  in  which  he  was  thus  addressed, 
Mutford  did  begin  to  run,  when  the  bushes  to  his  ri^ht 
were  rudely  broken  through;  and  a  powetiuiSl^  WiiX.  Ttvvci 
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jumped  out  on  the  path  between  him  and  the  person  ivhoxa 
he  now  knew  to  be  Lord  Allen. 

'^  You  must  return,  sir,  by  the  way  you  came,!*  said 
the  mtruder  —  '*hollo  !"  calling  loudly  to  the  building  — 
^'  I  say,  Huokle !  look  to  the  window !  go  back^  sir,  leaye 
this  shrubbery  altogether  —  Lord  Lintem  allows  no  one 
to  walk  in  it,. not  even  his  friends,  let  alone  a  stranger — 
so  back,  back  !*' 

The  man  advanced  on  Mutford,  and  while  doing  so,  hia 
friend  Hudde  quickly  appeared  ihrou^  the  barred  win* 
dow,  forcing  Lord  AUen  &om  it  The  youth  exclaimed 
loudly  and  passionately,  but  in  vain ;  in  a  few  seconds, 
Mutford  lost  sight  of  him  and  his  keeper ;  and  in  a  few 
more  not  even  the  sound  of  his  voice  was  heard,  however 
he  had  been  silenced..  And  still  the  second  keeper  closed 
upon  Mutford,  in  a  hostile  as  well  as  insolent  manner,  and* 
our  friend,  unprepared,  at  all  times,  to  submit  to  such 
despotism,  was  going  to  remonstrate^  but  another  matter 
draw  his  attention.  The  noise  o£  gallc^'ng  horses  and 
&8t  rattling  wheels  came  up  the  avenue,  mixed  with  the 
low  but  agonised  lament  of  a  female  voice.  Mutford,- 
clasping  his  hands,  though  not  utteiing  a  word,  turned, 
aad^  raced  down  die  shrubbery*  He  gained  a  view  of  the 
haH  door  of  Lord  Lintem's  mannon,  and  saw  the  ovezseer 
taking  his  ^ter  Bessy  out  of  Mas^r  Fox's  fly.  The  fol- 
lowing instant  he  had  pushed  the  pariah  king  aside,  and 
eaught  up  Bessy  in  his  own  arms. 

'^  Have- a  care,"  said  the  overseer  —  '^  handle  her  more 
gendy ;  you  may  hurt  her." 

^'  Scoundrel!  what  do  you  mean  by  that?  what  do- you 
mean  by  -all  you  have  done,  as  wdl  as  by  what  you  now 
say  ? .    But  no  matter  —  'tis  not  to  you.  I  appeal  —  follow 

u»r 

He  ran  into  the  library,  still  carrying  Bessy  ;  and  per- 
ceiving die  magistrate  and  Geeson,  Luoy  Peat  and  the 
beadle  reassembled  in  it,.had  scarce  cleared  the  door  when 
he  began  a  loud  and  incoherent  complaint  against  the  over- 
seer, and  a  demand  for  jfostice.. 

•   Lord  Lintern,  surprised,  perlu^s  softened  out  of  mueh 
ftf  his  uaual  oold-  steranesSy  assured  him  he  should  find 
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ample  protection  for  himself  and-  hn  rister ;  «nd  the  old 
man  even  arose^  placed  a  chair  for  Bessy^  and  waited  iSH 
shb  should  he  seated. 

Mutford  put  her  doWn^  and  proeee<Sed  to  place  her  in 
the  chair.  All  through  this  scene^  her  low  heart-hrealdng 
cries  had  contanued^  and  Without  dinging  to  her  hrother^ 
she  had  hid  her  faee  in  his  hosom.  Now,  the  instant  that 
she  sat  on  the  chair,  and  that  Lord  Lintem-  had  returned 
to  his,  Bessy  sprang  up,  ran  5wwiard>  and  dropped,  as  if 
almost  unoonsdously,  at  his  fiettt,  covering  her  ftice  with 
her  hands. 

"^  What  «  the  matter,  Bbssy?"  cried  Mtitfbrd,  foBow^ 
ing  her  slowly,  and  once  more  raising  her :  —  *'  come, 
come,"  he  continued,  hearing  her  hack  to  her  chair,  ''  sit 
down,  I  command  you,  and  let  us  have  justice  done,  what- 
ever it  may  turn  out  to  he;  —  there,  sit  still."  He  placed 
a  hand  on  her  shoulder  —  she  seemed  tO'  lAiver  and  shrink 
under  ttis  touch,  and  still  covered  hw-  hent  ftlce  with  her 
hands;-^  "  Now,  my  lord  ?**  he  added,  tttrning  to  Lord 
Lintem. 

''  Is  this  the  witness  you  have  sent  for  by  the  overseer?" 
demanded  ^e  mttgistrate,  addredsing  Lucy  Peat.  At  the 
first  sound  of  his  voice,  Bessy  stilled  her  cries,  and  seemed 
to  listen  fearMly,  while  every  litob  trembled; 

^^This  young  liBMiy  fe  my  witness,*'  answered  Lucy. 
"  Miss  Bessy,"  addressing  her  unhappy  youAg  mistress 
—  "I  dbnot  bring  yoii'here<rf^myowAftee  accord^;  thank 
your  wise  brolJier  for  it  itoore  than  you  blame  me ;  ha* 
he  held  hack  from  ruining  me  this  morning,  I  should- 
never  haVe  opened-  my  lips  —  although,  tto  teU  the  truth, 
I  be  not  much  in  JOW  own  debt  of  late ;  that  is,  since 
you  made  up  yoiir  mind  to  tell  me  nt>  more  about  the 
young  genll4»nan>  noii'let  me  speak  to  you  about  him — — " 

"  Wretched  cretture T'  exclaimed  Mutford,  glfeincing  a 
ghastly  look  of  rage  at  the  speaker. 

**  Maybe  I  he  —  maybe  T  bayn't,  MasV  Michael ;  — 
this  much  I'd  have  you  team,  hoW*»mever;  it  was  you  I 
blamed  for  Miss  Bessy  giving  herself  airs,  and  making  me 
know  my  distance,  when  it  giew  too  late  to  begin  the  lea- 
son  —  you  and  not  she;  for  I  happened  to  ON«tYv^x  ^wx 
s  2 
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lectures  to  her  some  months  ago; — ay,  and  I  own  she- 
abided  by  them,  and  ever  since  strove  to  blind  me  and 
baffle  me,  in  that  business;  but  I  kept  my  eyes  in  my 
head,  and  I  don't  think  she  has  been  too  many  for  me, 
after  all/* 

Again  Mutford  gave  vent  to  an  incoherent  ejaculation; 
and  Lord  Lintern  commanded  Lucy  to  come  to  the  point. 

"  Ay,  to  the  point  -^  common  prostitute !"  echoed  Mut- 
ford, injudiciously,  if  nothing  else. 

*'  Don't  call  me  names,"  retorted  Lucy,  her  cheeks 
fading,  and  her  brow  blackening  to  the  hues  of  deep  ma- 
lignity —  '^  at  least,  don't  caU  me  any  that  you  had  rather 
not  call  —  Tier  J' 

''  You  must  retire  this  moment,  or  say  what  you  have 
to  say,  at  once,''  resumed  Lord  Lintern. 

"  This  it  is  at  once,  then,  my  Lord,"  volunteered  the 
overseer,  while  poor  Mutford's  brain  and  eyes  began  to 
swim,  and  Bessy's  tremblings  increased  till  her  teeth  chat- 
tered — ''  that  'ere  girl,  too,''  pointing  to  Bessy,  "  is  here 
on  the  same  business  what  brings  this  here  girl,  Lucy  Peat, 
before  you." 

"  That  is" — said  Lord  Lintern,  appearing  puzzled,, 
and  he  paused. 

''  That  is,  she  will  have  to  tell  your  worship  the  name 
of  her  own  child's  father,"  added  Lucy,  nodding  towards 
the  magistrate. 

She  had  scarce  uttered  these  words,  when,  at  the  same 
instant,  cries  of  different  expressions  escaped  the  brother 
and  the  sister,  and  the  former  rushed  headlong  out  of  the 
room,  and  the  latter  a  second  time  tottered  to  Lord  Lin- 
tern, and  sank,  as  if  in  paralysis,  at  his  feet. 

The  old  despot,  to  do  him  justice,  showed  some  feel- 
ing.' He  stooped,  and  attempted  to  raise  Bessy,  as  he 
said,  ^'  Is  it  possible  ?  —  Is  it  true? — poor  young  woman  f 
tell  me,  is  it?" 

Bessy,  resisting  his  endeavours  to  place  her  on  her  feet, 
only  renewed  her  pitiable  moans  of  lamentation. 

^^  It  is  true,  your  worship  ;  and  she  won't  go  for 
to  deny  it ;  she  doesn't ;  if  she  does,  'tis  easy  to  prove  it,'* 
observed  Lucy  Peat. 
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"  And  for  revenge,  then,  and  not  to  vindicate  yourself, 
Tile  girl,  you  have  sent  for  this  unhappy  yoiuig  person  ? " 
demanded  Lord  Lintem. 

''  A  little  for  revenge,  I  own ;  hut  chiefly  hecause  I 
thought  that  when  your  worship  should  hear  all  about  her 
little  misfortune,  you  might  be  inclined  not  to  deal  too 
hardly,  as  you  promised,  with  me,  on  the  head  of  my  mis- 
take about  Sam  Geeson." 

^'  I  have  heard  all  that  can  be  said  on  it,  and  still 
resolve  not  to  spare  you,"  answered  the  magistrate. 

**  Wait;  stop  a  bit,"  resumed  Lucy;  '^your  worship  has 
710^  heard  all  that  can  be  said  on  it ;  she  will  have  to  tell 
you  the  father's  name,  yet ;  just  ask  her  that,  will  you, 
my  Lord  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  will  tell  you,  Lord  Lintem,  I  will  tell  you ;" 
sobbed  Bessy,  her  voice  scarce  audible ;  "  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  tell  you — ay,  although  I  may  seem  to  break 
through  a  solemn  vow  not  to  do  so — a  solemn  oath,  I 
should  say.  But  oh,  merciful  Heaven  !  is  it  in  this  situ, 
ation  you  are  to  hear  the  avowal  from  me !  Oh,  has  it 
come  to  this  I  Can  poverty — poverty  only,  sink  me  so  very, 
very  low — make  me  an  object  for  the  care  of  that  parish 
.  overseer  —  subject  me  to  be  forced  by  him  from  my 
father's  side — my  sick,  dying  father!  subject  me  to  be 
placed  here  by  ihe  elbow  of  that  wicked,  wicked  girl; 
no,  no,  no  1 — I  cannot  tell  you!  I  never  will!  —  never, 
—  here,  never,  in  this  plight!"  And  Bessy,  who  had 
uttered  these  words  at  intervals,  without  exposing  her  face, 
now  lay  almost  prostrate  on  the  floor. 

"  If  /,  or  a  girl  like  me,  refused  to  tell,  your  worship 
would  talk  of  the  treadmill^"  observed  Lucy  Peat. 

'^  And  I  see  no  difierence,"  urged  the  overseer,  "  be- 
tween the  cases  of  the  two  girls ;  this  Miss  Bessy,  for  all 
the  pretensions  of  herself  and  her  family  gentility,  as  it 
were,  are  pennyless  and  friendless  wanderers  into  the 
parish,  deuce  knows  from  where ;  ay,  and  not  well  con- 
ducted or  orderly  people,  one  of  them,  either — as  Sam 
Geeson,  there,  could  tell  your  worship,  if  he  were  not  shy 
of  speaking  out  on  his  own  account ;  and  so,  ioi  lu^  "^viX 
—and  when  I  say  itj  I  go  on  sure  grounds — \  ^oxvX 
s  3 
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understand  why  Bes&y  Mutford  should  be  spaied  the 
treadmill^  for  contempt  of  your  wordily  s  anthotcity^  m^ 
more  than  Lucy  Peat." 

Bessy  suddenly  sprang  up,  stood  erect  before  her  judge, 
wiping  away  her  tears,  and  pui^ing  aside  her  hstir  fsom. 
her  £aoe  with  both  her  hands ;  and  she  spoke  again  in  a 
-comparatively  firm  tone. 

''  Lord  Lintern,  save  me  from  this — from  this  tendUe 
outrage !  from  the  terrible  insult  of  that  man  «  words  ! — 
save  me  from  it,  as  I  am  a  lady ;  thou^— they  indeed 
truly  say — a  poor  one :  as  I  am  my  father's  4afti^ter'!  as — 
as — but  my  odier  reasons  you  shall  learn  for  your  private 
information ;  pray  let  me  have  a  pen,  and  a  sjyLp  of  paper 
— yes  —  I  will  declare  the  father  of  my  child  1  Thanks, 
my  Lord — "  beginning  to  write, — "  I  wiSL" 

Half  a  minute  afterwards  Bessy  handed  him  %ack  Ae 
paper,  with  some  lines  writt^i  on  it  Her  eyes  fixed  on 
his  face  as  he  began  to  read  tham,  and  etUI  her  maniMr 
was  firm  and  self-^asserted.  BiU:  her  dafih  of  courage 
faiied  her,  and  she  had  nearly  cried  .out  again,  when  ^bie 
saw  his  brows  suddenly  bend^  his  arflewr  cheek  se^bdi^,  and, 
finally^  a  hard  and  scoffing  smile  <ei]il  his  mouth,  as  he 
tore  ^e  paper  im  atoms,  and  said,  ^^  Fakiel  fiaLse,  fjousg^ 
mistress !  or  if  not  fSolse,  und^  yiwr  liand,  «r  in  yiour' 
thought. — Look  you,  Bessy  Miitfovd/' — ^he  nose,  aod 
closely  approached  her — "1  cm  prove  ijt  false,  aad  I  will! 
Not  even  by  this  dever  tura  shall  you  or  yours  destroy 
me."  Turning  to  Ihe  overaeer,  he  added,  ^'iShe  equivo- 
cates after  all^  and  will  not  make  tihe  aeceasaiy  deckuration, 
but  with  that  you  need  have  nothing  larther  to  do  ;  the 
officers  and  magjateatos  of  her  owu  peciah  aie  the  fit  per. 
aons  to  enforce  her  answer^  ao  aend  her  to  ithem.  As  for 
the  other  giil,"  confronting  Lucy  Peat,  and  frowaiug, 
^'let  her,  as  I  have  said — \mk,  no,"  xecolleetiag  himfielf- — 
'^summon  ^  preacher  h^ore  me,  that's  all;  she  hajs 
fia£fered  enou^  already." 

^  I  thou^  so,*'  fimiled  Lucy,  as  Lord  Lintem  mo^ 
doned  the  overseer  to  kove  1^  audience-room,  and  Lucy 
to  remain. 
The  0¥&mm[  iras  again  t^ang  ohargie  of  Beaq^*  Qi^teide 
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Jjurd  Linteni  8  house,  and  in  the  act  of  assisting  her  into 
Mas'r  3rox'«  fly,  when  poor  Mutford  suddenly  appeared 
j&tim  some  place  where  he  had  heen  hidings  and^  with  a 
.manner^  a  voice^  and  a  look  of  imhecility  —  the  wreck  of 
«xce8tiTe  anguish  and  passion  —  besought  the  man,  hum. 
.Uy  besought  him^  not  to  execute  parish  law  upon  his  sis- 
ter, in  his  own  person  —  nor  with  the  aid  of  the  constat 
bles  ;  — not  to  put  her  into  ^e  parish  cart,  and  force  her 
off  from  her  father's;  but — (and  Mutford  clasped  his 
hands  and  almost  kndt,  althou^  a  certain  bitter  sneer 
was  hidden  under  his  show  of  al^ect  entreaty,)  —  to  allow 
har  to  be  semoved  by. h»  own  family;  and  he  promised 
iakhlully  and  earnestly  that  they  would  do  every  thing 
jig^t  and  needful — every  thing  to  save  the  parish  from 
being  burdened;  and^  if  his  request  were  granted,  his 
gratitude  to  the  overseer  should  know  no  bounds,  and  he 
would  acknowledge  himself  that  individual's  debtor  for 
evar. 

White  looked  greatly  •embarrassed  at  this  unexpected 
address,  as  vrdl  as  at  the  strange  tone  of  it^  and  &e  start- 
ling enei^  of  the  speaker.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
how  he  exactly  feit ;  however^  he  permitted  MutfcnHl  to 
return  alone  with  Bessy  to  their  loc^ngs^  upon  the  strength 
of  the  assurances  given  him  that  €very  thing  *'  right  and 
needful"  would  certainly  be  dane  with  *'  the  young  woman.'" 

During  their  ride  home  not  a  word  was  spoken  between 
the  brother  and  sister.  '^  If  she  addresses  me,"  resolved 
Mutford,  ''  1  will  conunand  her  to  be  sflent ;  what  have 
I  to  do  with  the  sidcening — maddening  details  which  now 
make  all  the  eonfldenee  —  the  forced  confidence — she  can 
impart  to  me  ?  " 

But  Bessy  gave  him  no  opportimity  to  reject  any  com- 
municatiim  of  hers. 

When  they  gained  thdr  lodgings,  they  foimd  ^eir 
father  dead.  At  first  it  struck  upon  t^e  heart  of  Mutfcnrd 
that  the  last  visit  of  the  overseer  had  killed  Mm ;  that,  in 
factj  tlie  man  had  torn  Bessy  from  her  father's  very  pre- 
sence, proclaiming  her  shame.  In  this,  at  least,  however, 
he  wronged  White,  and  visited  has  poor  «i«ter  with  &  t»^ 
terrible  accountability.     Perhaps  the  lact  «i  \&&  \wm«|^^- 
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father  himself  —  and^  -recently^  an  aflOdcted  one  —  mode- 
rated the  overseer's  petty  rage  against  Michael  Mutford, 
on  this  single  occasion.  At  all  events^  the  man  of  autho- 
rity^ as  Mutford  learned  from  his  landlady^  had  obtained 
private  speech  of  Bessy,  and  induced  her  to  leave  the 
house,  at  first  on  false  pretences,  without;  even  the  know, 
ledge  of  her  unhappy  parent.  And  the  woman  added, 
that  ^'  the  poor  dear  old  gentleman  was  suddenly  taken 
very  ill,  a  few  moments  afterwards,  and  died  without  a 
struggle,  or,  it  would  seem,  without  a  pain." 

Mutford  ran  to  his  journal,  and  wrote  in  it  the  few 
disjointed  sentences  already  transcribed.  When  he  had 
finished  them,  he  sat  some  time  in  his  chair,  then  suddenly 
left  the  house,  and  repaired  to  Lieutenant  Graves's  tower. 
His  young  friend  reported  that  he  made  no  allusion  even 
to  his  father's  death,  nor  presented  the  least  outward 
symptom  of  distress  of  mind.  On  the  contrary,  his  man- 
ner was  gay,  and  his  conversation  turned  on  a  score  of 
playful  topics ;  and,  finally,  he  made  a  request  for  the 
loan  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which,  he  said,  he 
wanted  to  meet  certain  secret  claims  upon  him ;  such  as 
modern  sons  do  not  generally  explain  to  their  serious  pa- 
rents. Lieutenant  Graves  readily  obUged  his  friend ;  and 
Mutford  directly  left  him,  running  down  the  sloping 
ground  from  the  cliff,  where  they  parted,  towards  the 
village,  and  laughing  and  talking  while  he  remained  in 
view. 

It  appears  that,  ere  he  again  joined  his  sister,  Mutford 
called  upon  the  person  of  the  village  best  able  to  superin- 
tend a  funeral,  and  gave  orders  for  one,  for  his  father. 

Bessy  saw  him  about  an  hour  afterwards.  He  came 
before  her,  as  she  still  sat  in  the  chamber  of  the  dead, 
now  silent  but  not  composed.  He  looked  a  moment  at 
the  corpse,  turned  to  her,  took  her  hand,  led  her  to  it,  and 
said,  "  Your  farewell,  Bessy.'* 

She  burst  into  fresh  lamentations,  asking  him  what  he 
meant. 

"  Why,  you  know,  surely,"  he  replied,  —  *^  you,  at 
least,  (you  heard  my  pledge  to  the  overseer,)  —  you  tnuH 
leave  the  parish  directly.*' 
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''  Michael,  Michael  I " 

^'  Not  a  word,  dear  Bessy.  Not  a  word.  It  must  he 
•done.  That's  all.  I  will  see  you  safe  in  another  parish. 
Safely  disposed  of ;  nay,  comfortahly,  comfortably,  Bessy. 
Do  not  reply.  Do  not  speak  to  me  at  all,  for  the  present 
^t  least,  or,  indeed,  for  some  time  to  come.  Despatch, 
Bessy.  Take  your  last  leave  of  him.  You  keep  me 
waiting." 

Bessy  once  more  cast  herself  on  the  dead  body,  and  once 
inore  her  cries  were  appalling. 

*'  Come,  now,'*  resumed  Mutford.  She  suflfbred  him 
'  to  lead  her  to  the  door  of  her  own  chamber. 

'^  Put  on  your  things  for  a  walk,"  he  added,  ^^  and  do 
not  be  long.     I  will  step  back  for  you  in  a  few  minutes." 

He  returned  to  the  sitting-room ;  filled  the  previously 
«mpty  grate  with  the  pages  of  his  half- written  novel,  and 
while  they  were  burning,  wrapped  a  cover  round  his  un- 
mutilated  journal,  sealed  it  carefully,  and  left  it  on  a  table, 
directed  to  Richard  Graves  —  per  stage. 

His  landlady  entered  the  apartment  at  a  summons  from 
him.  He  pud  his  debts  to  her  ;  also  put  into  her  hands 
money  for  the  discbarge  of  all  ihe  other  debts  due  of  him 
and  his  deceased  father,  in  the  village ;  requested  her  to 
forward  the  journal,  a  week  after  that  day  ;  and  finally 
wished  her  a  good  morning  —  stating  that  he  would  re- 
turn soon,  to  see  his  father  buried,  according  to  the  ar- 
rangement he  had  made  for  the  purpose. 

He  trod  back  softly  to  Bessy's  door.  It  was  %jar.  He 
saw  her  on  her  knees,  and  heard  her  say,  as  if  concluding 
a  spontaneous  prayer  —  ''  but  they  have  all  abandoned 
me  ;  and  does  Heaven  give  me  up  too  !  " 

"  Yes  !  "  thundered  her  brother's  voice,  at  her  back  ; 
'^  you  and  me  together  !  Come,  Bessy."  She  took  his. 
arm.  They  left  the  house.  He  conducted  her  through 
and  past  the  village,  and  struck  into  green  lanes  and  path- 
ways, which,  after  more  than  two  hours'  walkings  brought 
them  upon  a  high  road,  leading  to  towns  and  villages  cut 
off  from  much  intercourse  with  the  little  retired  place 
they  had  left.  Bessy  often  faltered  during  their  h\itt\^^ 
progress ;  and  he  always  stopped  to  let  ber  test,  —  Tvesct 
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Uttering  a  word  to  her ;  but^  once,  she  dioi^t  she  de» 
iected  hira  glancing  askance  at  her  figure. 

It  was  an  unfavourable  winter's  day  ;  and  when  he  and 
she  stopped  at  a  little  public  house  on  the  hig^  road,  — 
Mutford  asking  when  the  next  stage  would  pass  by  for  , 

the  people  were  scarcely  ciyil  to  dieir  soiled,  as  well  as 
humble  attire,  and  agitated  manner  and  aj^arance. 

The  stage  passed  soon.  Both  mounted  to  seats  behind. 
It  drove  on ;  and  for  the  rest  of  that  day  Bessy  travelled 
she  knew  not  whither.  Towards  night,  her  brotlier 
handed  her  down  in  a  small  town,  conducted  her  to  an 
humble  inn,  ordered  refreshments,  and  left  her  alone^ 
with  a  promise  to  see  lier  soon  again. 

In  about  half  an  hour  he  returned,  and  sat  down  with 
her  to  a  meal,  of  which  neither  partook  much. 

'^  You  do  not  sleep  here  to-nlghl^  Bessy,"  he  said,  after 
the  attendant  had  removed  it ;  ^^  I  have  provided  mere 
comfortable  lodgings  for  you,  whMier  we  will  directly 
repair,  if  you  please;  their  pfopiietreafl  Is  an  elderly 
widow,  of  kind  and  agreeable  manners,  and  of  Teepectable 
diaracter,  for  I  have  made  myself  sure.  And  I  have 
paid  her  three  months'  rent,  in  advanee,  for  you ;  and 
given  her  more  money  to  meet  your  expenses  during  that 
ttme — on  a  moderate  scale,  indeed,  as  you  will  perceive — • 
but,  as  I  promised,  still  you  may  find  yeurfielf  comfortable. 
60,  put  on  your  bonnet,  and  let  us  lea¥e  this  house,  at 
once  —  your  luggage  won't  give  much  troulde,  I  fancy  ?" 

He  laughed  slightly  as  he  made  this  remaric ;  and  with 
an  ominous  shudder,  and  a  new  pang  and  horror  added 
to  her  other  griefs,  Bessy  quitted  the  inn,  leaning  on  his 
arm.  She  drew  condusions  of  what  was  to  happen  from 
his  words. 

He  soon  introduced  her  to  her  future  protectress,  and 
installed  her  in  her  lodgings.  They  sat  alone  for  a 
minute :  but  only  for  a  minute.  He  started  up  and  said, 
thrusting  out  his  hand,  as  if  he  had  suddenly  and  forcibly 
overcome  a  disinclination  to  do  so  —  ^^  Now,  Bessy,  good 
b'ye."       ^ 

'^  And  you  leave  me  in  this  strange  place,  vi^Aout  a 
liiend,  Michael  t  —  witliout  out  f ajkher  I  ** 
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•^  How  can  I  be  a  firiend  to  you>  'JBessy^  my  dear  ?  now 
at  leasts  how  can  I  —  that  is,  so  far  as  living  together 
makes  people  Criaids  ?  —  wben  we  lived  together  before^ 

you  know Bat  we  waste  -words^  wd,  what  is  wone, 

time.  Good  b'ye ;  I  camimit,  even  if.  I  would^  stay  iMiee 
with  you,  in  oommon  prad^ce.  -We  must  both  live; 
«ad  money  is  not  to  be  earaoed  by  me  in  this  Uttie  tovs^. 
I  must  go  whcare  m^f  ffeuivs ''  -^  he  scoffed  —  '^  oan  be  - 
brought  to  a  good  market.  Meantime^  do  not  jfeur  I  shatt 
keep  money  ^om  you — wtoi  I  get  it.  Before  your  pre. 
sent  stock  is  .^dhausted^  you  shall  hear  &om  me,  if  ^u  do 
not  see  me.  Perhaps  you  may  see  me,  at  the  end  of  three 
months,  but  I  do  aaot  jNromise  certainly  :  indeed,  I  cannot 
quite  depend  cw  myself^  this  moment.  Yet  I  should  like 
to  see  you  a£ter  tjhe  e&piratioa  «f  about  that  time.  We 
might  possibly  be  able  to  talk  to  one  another^  then.  At 
present,  I  repeat,  Bessy  -^  not  a  word^  only  good  b'ye." 

Bessy  had  oft^i  vainly  interrupted  hiim,  with  tears^ 
beseeehlngs^  and  j;em<mstraiioes.  As  he  now  a  second 
tuane  extended  his  hand^  she  01st  iiierself  upon  his  neck^ 
sobbing  forth,  '^  fitay  ^with  me,  Michael  i  'twill  be  for  the 
best  J  Stay  tiU  I  can  have  answers  to  the  last  letters  I 
shall  write,  for  jualic^  from  this  plaoe ! '' 

''  For  justice  ?  —  wait  on  you  tUl  l^en  ?  and  for  that  I 
Let  me  go,  Bessy  !     Leave  me  free !  " 

<^  Brother  !  J^ichael ;  dear,  dear  brother  ! "  sb^  dung 
to  him,  in  desperation ;  ^^  fe  a  father  to  me  too  I " 

"  Good  b  ye,  Bessy;  and  /call  you  sister;  ay^  and 
after  all,  dear^  dear  sister;  but,  good  b'ye  —  God  blesB 
you  ! ''     He  hurried  out  of  the  house. 

Early  tljbe  next  morning,  (and  he  must  not  bave  stopped 
a  moment,  after  leaving  his  sister  in  the  town  in  which  he 
had  established  her,  nor  paused  a  moment  during  the 
night,  on  the  road  hi^ween  the  two  places,)  Mutford  Fi- 
tted the  undertakca-  in  the  sea^side  village,  and  after 
night-fall,  the  same  day,  ^tt^ided  the  interment  of  his 
fjftdier.  To  his  satisfaction,  as  he  afterwards  said,  his 
friend  Lieutenant  Graves  did  not  yet  seem  aware  of  his 
recent  misfortunes,  for  he  appeased  not  at  the  funeraL 
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nor  had  he  called  at  the  poor  lodgings  lately  occupied  hy 
the  Mutfords. 

The  evening  of  the  next  day^  Richard  Graves  was 
surprised  hy  a  visit  from  his  old  companion  in  his  Temple 
chambers.  And  this  gentleman  also  avers^  that  no  signs 
of  affliction  struck  him  in  Mutford's  manner^  or  discourse^ 
upon  this  occasion.  Nay,  he  thought  that  his  moody, 
though  well-esteemed  friend,  was  fast  conquering  his  for- 
mer morbidness  of  mind  ;  and  a  strong  proof  of  this  wel« 
come  fact  seemed  evinced  when  Mutford,  in  a  sprightly, 
t>ff-handed  way,  asked  him,  too,  for  a  pecuniary  loan.  He 
was  about  to  run  over  to  the  Continent,  he  said,  for  a 
week's  recreation,  and  he  did  not  like  to  draw  on  his 
father.  It  need  not  be  added,  that  he  made  no  declar. 
ation  of  his  father's  death,  much  less  of  his  sister's 
present  situation. 

Graves  had  not  the  sum  required  at  hand  ;  nor  could  he 
^end  to  see  about  it,  as  he  waited  for  an  evening  coach  to 
take  him  down  to  the  country  upon  a  case  in  which  he  had 
been  specially  engaged.  But  hie  wrote  a  hasty  line  which 
^ould  ensure  the  money  to  Mutford,  by  noon,  at  least, 
next  day ;  and  although  he  could  not  stay  at  home  to 
make  his  friend  welcome,  the  chambers  and  little  Joey 
-were  again  at  his  command.  A  few  moments  afterwards, 
Richard  Graves  hurried  to  meet  the  night-coach. 

"  I  have  kept  my  magnanimous  resolves  of  never  again 
borrowing  money,  have  I  not }  '*  bitterly  lauglied  Mutford 
to  himself,  as  he  lay  down, — not  to  sleep — that  night:  — 
'*'  but,  though  I  robbed  them  openly,  instead  of  under  the 
fair  face  of  friendship,  money  I  must  have  for  one  or  two 
little  occasions :  and  I  will  repay  them,  by  heavens !  — 
there  is  a  way  left,  after  all :  ay,  and  an  honest  way." 

Next  morning,  before  he  arose,  an  event  happened 
which,  with  its  consequences,  grievously  unnerved,  how- 
ever, the  unnatural  courage  and  energy  into  which  Mutford 
had  strung  himself.  The  following  letter  to  Graves,  in  the 
country,  will  explain  what  is  meant,  at  the  same  time  that 
It  supplies  another  instance  of  his  successful  afiectation  of 
:good  spirits  under  fearful  depression,  and,  altogether,  helps 
to  unfold  his  character : — 
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My  dear  Dick, 
I  have  just  hopped  out  of  a  cage,  temporarily  supplied 
to  me  by  the  Jew  broker  for  the  old  debt  you  know  of, 
and  how  I  do  thank  him  !  what  a  pleasing  glimpse  of  men- 
and  things,  which  otherwise  I  might  have  gone  to  my- 
grave  without  seeing,  has  he  given  me ! — I  make  nothing: 
of  the  gentleman  in  full  dress,  who  so  politely  wished  me 
a  good  morning,  at  my  bed-side,  saying  that  he  had  just 
looked  in  about  that  little  account  of  Mr.  Abraham  Levi. 
But  after  threading,  at  his  side,  and  exactly  wherever  he^ 
liked,  a  labyrinth  of  dirty  streets  which  I  had  never  before 
dreamt  of,  see  me  halted  before  an  open  door,  ornamented 
yrith  a  ^eat  brass  plate  bearing  the  inscription  of  *'  Mr. 
Thomas  Hunks,  sheriff's  officer." 

A  moment,  my  ^nductor  dallied  at  the  door  with  » 
colleague  just  come  up:  and  from  the  few  words  that 
passed  between  them, — slang  as  it  was, — I  inferred  the 
projected  fate  of  a  future  felIow.sufferer.  We  entered  the- 
house ;  passed  a  half  door,  spiked,  at  about  the  middle  of 
the  passage,  and  a  domestic  familiar  took  me  in  charge, 
and,  after  a  glance  at  my  attire,  was  ushering  me  into  a- 
kind  of  tap.room,  or  coffee-room,  on  the  ground  floor ;  but 
my  protector,  who  had  seen  the  decency  of  your  chambers^ 
Graves,  and  unwisely  invested  me  therevrith,  countermanded 
this  proceeding,  and,  in  hopes  that  I  might  be  of  some 
advantage  to  &e  establishment,  peremptorily  summoned  a 
female  waiter,  and  desired  her  to  <<  show  that  gentleman  up 
stairs." 

The  apartment  into  which  I  was  accordingly  shown,, 
told,  on  the  face  of  it,  of  a  most  daring  attempt  at  an 
elegant  drawing-room.  It  was  thirty  feet  by  twenty — I 
paced  it  each  way — with  large  folding  doors  into  an  inner 
drawing  room,  as  it  were;  its  furniture  consisted  of  a 
Brussels  carpet,  protected,  except  at  the  edges,  by  a  cover 
of  grey  linen,  and  those  edges  showed  a  very  gay  and 
flaunting  pattern ;  an  ample  sofa ;  six  cane-bottomed  small 
chidrs,  and  two  arm  ones,  all  painted  like  rosewood,  and 
(reason  good)  of  a  substantial,  resisting  construction,  but 
yet  drawing.room  chairs ;  two  chiffonniers,  also  mock-iQ«ft- 
wood,  wiUi  elegant  white  marble  slabs  at  top,  and  ^«sfi52D% 
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pink  silk  at  front;  a  bronzed  and  gilt  chfanBey-^an ;  two 
4mrd  taUes—  (the  only  tables  m  the  room) — 'one  of  them 
opened,  and  sustaining  a  china  ink-stand^of  magnifieenft 
siae,  richly  gilt,  and  most  redly  flowered,  and  alao  a 
wafer-cup  and  sealing  candlestick,  of  the  same  mateiiid 
and  faid^n ;  and,  to  oondude,  snpcrabondaBt  cfaints- 
pattern  window<^eiu1ain%  carefully  shionded  iac  eoarser 
white  cotton. 

As  I  entered,  the  grey  cohering  of  the  BrwaBels  carpet 
i^ypeared-  cmmpled  near  die  fully-dereli^ed  card?  taUe^ 
and  stained  widi  ahoeuduaV  and  oliier  marta,  and  strewed 
widi  bits  of  paper,  torn  very  small,  pen*-paBngB;,.a]id  scraps 
of  straw.  The  table  also  was  similaiiy  filtered;  and  to  it 
were  drawn  the  two  fine  arm-diairs,  aa  lliey  had  been  kft 
by  die  last  tenant  (and  his  Mend),  o^  dns  moomfal  and 
vaiiily<-gilded  drawing-room. 

A  first  and  innocent  glance  at  the  windows,  throng  the 
lidi  curtain.folds,  gave  me  none  of  the  sobstantial  S3rmp- 
toms  of — ^  (disguise  it  as  dioa  wfl^.  OMr.  Thomas  Hunks, 
sherifi^'s  officer !)  a  prison :  hot  a  daser  ikiapeetion  undo* 
oeived  me,  and  at  die  sanw  time  ydied  tar  the  higbsst  my 
good  (pinion  oi  the  delicate  ingenttily  that  thus  strove,  no 
matter  how  fiitilely^  to  bcgaile  out  af  a  aotion  of  his  loss^ 
of  freedom  w4iatever  loiig-pursed  wig^t  Bi^(ht  be  aUe  aidi 
willing;  to  pay  fet  his  share  in  the  g^ide  dehaato;  Truly, 
no  monstrous  aiid«  ungainly  iron*  lttto»  appaared,  crosang 
each  otfaev  at  rigid  right  an^^es^  bni^  radier  a  snffiloient 
number  of  slight  ones,  tastefully  rounded,  and  almost  im^ 
pereeplil^  mixed  up  with  die^  VeBBtiaar  falndi^  or  sub- 
stituted- for  the  ade-slips  of  the  windowi^  ary  haply,,  tiie' 
divisions- of  the  padea  tllemselves. 

I  Sat  down,  and'  locAed  about  me,  flondtand-  inrematibly 
amtuedv  The  sofa,  the  chairs;,  ^be  chifftimiera^  and  pam* 
tieolarly  the  chimnej^-gUss,.  had  an  oiit«of-*piaae  and  fint-i 
Ibm  air;  they  lookeol  aa  if  ^y  had  Been  anested-  for  a* 
bad  debty  and  knew  it.  NotwithstaBdiBg  the-  strong  make 
of  the  diain^  they  had*  not  dnly  lost  nnny  of  their  brass 
oniametttB>.  but  were  duiken'  in  thair  jointii.  The  crank  of 
one  of  the  bdUpidhr  was*  broken;  aUdf  woi^*  not  ring  the 
~   Mt^tIUdf6id»;  ud*  IheMidiQsaadf  braavpaDdant-of  die 
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other  hftd  been  violeiitly  jerked  o£  I  iimgiiicd  tiie  stale 
<^  mind  in  which  some  of  the  last  inmates  of  my  dtawing^ 
room  had  started  up  firom  the  taUe,  to  appeal  to  them. 
Nay,  the  f ery  fine  diimney-glasB  was  cradbed ;  and  whs 
did  that  ?  and  under  what  kind  of  excitement  had  the  im» 
prisoned  dehtor  thns  foolishly  added  a  new  and  heavy  itMfr 
to  the  account  against  him  ?  Bnt  my  sketch  is  done,  and  I 
close  my  letter,  although,  when  I  took  vp  the  pen,  I  heKeve 
it  was  my  intention^  or  my  imjmlse,  tcy  have  written  a 
longer  one,  upon,  something  cat  odier.  A*  to  my  sojomn  in 
the  sponging-hoase,  give  yourself  no  uneasiness  ahoot  that* 
It  was  of  very  short  duration.  With  the  help  of  a  friend, 
I  hade  it  adien,  in  less  than  two  honrs  after  I  entered  H. 
And  1  write  this  upon  the  eve  of  a.  joamey,  I  hope ;  M, 
you  need  not  wond^  if  I  do  not  caQ  hade  to  jom  chamhers 
to  ask  after  the  ssceess  of  yovir  speehd  case,  i  am  gM, 
however,  that  we  met  last  night,  very  ^ad.^  Good  h^ye, 
dear  Graves --^always  deaf,  dear  Graves, 

MioflAKXt  MnivoRn. 

Wlien  you  see  your  brother,  fail  not  to  reaemher  me  to 
him. 


The  evraiing  of  the  morning  upon  which  Bichard  Graves 
received  this  letter,  in«  the  conntry,  he  retiimed  to  tows^ 
his  mind  not  aib  ease  on  account  of  his  friend.  He  covld 
not,  indeed,  define  to  himself  why  he  feaiied  and  donbtec^ 
or  what ;  and  yet  he  did. 

His  uneasness  was  not  allayed'  by  a  discovery  he  made, 
upon  entering  his  chambers.  A  letter  lay  on  his  ttdde, 
directed  to  Michael  Mutford,  Esq.,  in  llie  handwriting  of 
the  persons  to  whoaa  he  had  written  instructions  to  endose 
to  Mutfbrd  the  money  spdcen  of,  the  evrnkig  before  die 
last.  Grraves  took  up  die  letter,  and  assured  himsdf  that  it 
ooatatned  bank'.notes.     He  stajrted^ 

When  he  had  read,  in  MutfordTs  plisasant  episde,  givinig^ 
an  account  of  the  sheriff  *s  officer's  dkwwing-seom,  that 
with  the  help  of  a  friend,  he  had  qniddy  reeovetei^V^ 
freedom.  Graves  concluded  himself  to  \»  mxsKit.    'ftwft^ 
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however^  was  demonstration  to  the  contrary.  Some  other 
person  (if  any)  must  have  advanced  to  Mutford  the  me«i» 
of  escaping  from  durance :  ^*  and  alas ! "  was  Graves's  re- 
flection, ''  I  do  not  think  there  is  another  individual  in 
this  town^  enough  the  friend  of  poor  Michael  to  o£fer  him 
even  so  trifling  an  assistance:  certainly  not  one  from 
whom  he  would  accept  a  pecuniary  favour.'' 

Was  Mutford,  then^  still  in  the  law's  safe  keeping  ?  or, 
what  was  this  jVwm^y  of  which  he  spoke  ?  Graves  recol- 
lected his  expressed  intention  of  taking  /'  a  trip  to  the 
Continent :  *'  and  the  thought  chased  away  another  startling 
one.  But  again  came  the  question  of  filnd3}  for^  again, 
supposing  the  journey^  funds  would  be  doubly  necessary. 
Graves  grew  more  troubled. 

His  chamber  attendant,  '^  little  Joey,"  came  in  from  an 
outer  room^  with  another  letter  in  his  hand,  and  the  boy 
earnestly  apologised  for  having  forgotten  to  deliver  it  to  his 
master  till  that  moment:  for  it  had  arrived  by  the  mom* 
ing's  post,  from  the  country.  —  Graves,  looking  at  the 
superscription,  knew  his  brother  Alexander's  hand.  He 
opened  it,  began  reading  it,  and  was  trembling  in  his 
chair  before  he  had  done.  It  communicated^  in  hasty  and! 
general  terms,  and  imperfectly,  as  the  writer  had  just 
learned  them,  the  misfortunes  lately  suffered  by  the  Mut- 
fords ;  the  death  of  the  father ;  the  exposure  of  the  sister ; 
and  the  flight  of  the  son  with  her,  no  one  knew  in  what 
direction;  and  it  concluded  with  an  anxious  appeal  to 
Richard  Graves,  to  try  and.  discover  the  retreat  of  his  friend, 
in  London  ;  as,  according  to  the  information  of  the  coach- 
man of  the  stage  from  the  sea-houses^  thither  Mutford  had 
gone,  alone,  at  his  last  departure. 

The  moment  after  he  had  perused  this  letter,  Graves 
left  his  chamber,  and  proceeded  in  a  coach  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Hunks^  sheriff^ 's  officer.  One  question  and 
one  answer  decided  the  truth  of  Mutford's  assertion  of 
having  regained  his  liberty.  He  had  insisted  on  being^ 
conveyed  to  prison^  Mr.  Hunks  said,  about  an  hour  after  his 
arrival  in  his  establishment,  and  accordingly  was  <<  walked'* 
to  the  Fleets  without  even  discharging  the  score  incurred 
dming  Mb  ataj  in  the  boose. 
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"  In  the  first  place^  what  score  was  ihat?^  Graves  de. 
manded. 

*'  Why,  the  gentleman  had  got  the  treatment  of  a  gentle* 
man ;  was  put  into  the  drawing-room^  no  less ;  and  though 
he  declined  breakfasting^  or  having  a  fire—" 

"  And  stayed  with  you  hut  an  hour — I  know — here  is 
my  card — and  there  are  five  pounds— ^ pay  yourself  *  the 
score^'  and  send  the  balance  to  my  chamb^^  in  the  morn- 
ing— you  see  it  is  not  an  address  worth  trying  tricks  on« 
sir — and  now  your  receipt  for  your  claim  on  toy  friend-— 
and  make  haste^  Mr.  Hunks." 

And  Mr.  Hunks,  after  perusing  Graves's  card^  did  make 
haste. 

Soon  after^  Graves  was  listening,  with  horror,  scarce 
kept  from  breaking  out  into  exclamations,  to  an  account  of 
Michael  Mutford's  present  condition,  conduct,  and  actions, 
within  the  walls  of  the  Fleet  prison.  The  narrator  was  an 
official  of  the  wretched  Bastile. 

Ever  since  he  had  entered,  the  man  said,  the  gentleman 
had  gone  without  food,  and,  it  was  feared,  intended  to 
refuse  it  to  the  last;  and  he  never  rose  from  his  straw 
mattress,  in  one  of  the  worst  rooms  of  the  house — for  he 
could  not  pay  for  good  accommodation — morning  or  night ; 
and,  very  probably,  he  ought  now  to  be  under  the  doctor's 
hands,  in  the  hospital ;  for,  though  he  made  no  complaint 
in  words^  his  moans,  when  he  thought  no  one  heard  him, 
were  severe ;  and  he  writhed  about,  like  one  suffering  acute 
pain  all  over  his  body. 

A  short  time  only  elapsed,  after  this  account  of  the  not 
unfeeling  prison-servant,  until  the  authorities  of  the  Fleet 
ceased  to  possess  any  power  of  control  over  the  person  of 
Michael  Mutford.  While  Graves  transacted  his  businesa 
with  them,  a  medical  gentleman,  at  his  instance,  visited 
Mutford  in  his  wretched  chamber  ;  and  the  young  barris- 
ter was  free  to  receive  his  report,  when  he  came  back  to 
make  it.  Mr.  Mutford  suffered,  he  said,  under  a  severe 
attack  of  nervous  and  rheumatic  pains,  partly  produced  by 
cold,  partly,  he  surmised,  by  mental  exdtement ;  and  they 
were  accompanied  by  a  d^ee  of  fever  ;  andy  ^\A%it^ts« 
the  patient  reguired  immediate  and  caxe^  «.\\eTv^<cstk« 
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with  competent  assistance^  for  certainly  he  was  iMt  aUe 
to  put  a  limb  under  him  at  present.  Graves  rei|tu]»d  no 
nere  instroctieBS.  He  was  grasping  Mutford's  bands  a 
few  seconds  af^erwards^  and^  without  a  single  alluraon  to 
tbe  past^  entreating  him  to  oome  home  to  his  chambers^ 
and  Joey. 

Mutford  did  net  for  some  time  xetnm  his  greetings^  nor 
reply  to  his  words ;  he  «aly  stsored  with  a  wretched  ex- 
pretBicm  at  his  frieod.  Presently^  bowe^r,  Orayes  feh 
him  answer  the  pressure  of  his  hand,  and  besMl  him  mfitt. 
tor  hoarsely,  ''  I  ihaak  yoo,  Grayes  ;  /  muH,  as  usual :  '* 
and  then  he  made  a  vain  effort  to  rise ;  vain,  indeed,  for 
be  fell  bade  on  his  mattress  with  a  staiad  shri^  As  he 
offered,  however,  no  resistssijee  to  the  pvoasft  efforts  to  re- 
more  him.  Graves  was  soon  aapponting  kirn,  an  arm  aronnd 
bis  body,  in  a  coaeb,  weUl  wrapped  up;  and  aealous  friend, 
ship  and  habits  of  judicious  exertion  combined  to  make 
poor  Mntfoitd  as  comfortable  aa  poasifafe,  in  Gmves  s  Tern, 
pie  diambers.  A  hot  bath,  a  digbt  lefreabment,  a  drt^ 
of  wine,  and  an  anodyne,  sat  Imq  asleep  for  the  ni^it ; 
and  in  the  morning,  he  arose  wkhant  fe^iwr^  thou^  not 
yet  fiiee  £rom  pain,  nor  vSbkt  to  aae  his  limbs.  8tiU^ 
Graves  refraiiwd  from  any  attaoon  to  tlie  past.  It  mm 
evident^  howevei;,  that  Mittfiird  lodiad  eonsoionsly  at  bim 
whenever  he  entered  hia  bed^oom^  and  watdied  bia  eyes^ 
as  if  for  a  sitettt  admission  af  facts*  Towards  ereni]^  the 
patient  was  much  better,  and,  without  dadUxing  his  inton. 
taen  to  bis  host,  «re|it  oat  of  bed,  drasaed,  and  autpi&sed 
ban,  btdding  by  Ibe  doer  and  waiSa  as  be  approaobed^ 
with  a  visit  in  bis  stady*  Gxwves  apraag  up,  joyixiUj 
Uxk  bis  asm,  piaeed  Mm  in  a  chair  at  ike  fire,  and  sat 
apposite  to  him.  Mutfond  smiled  waaisty,  in  answer  to 
Mi  ^aod  c^irits,  and  they  had  tea  tpj^tbei^  and  aeemed 
Rowing  eheorful  in  reality.     Now  Gama  a  question. 

"  Muttod,"  said  Graves,  lafiag  bia  band  on  his  friend's 
shoulder,  ^^  teU  me  one  thiJi^  bba  a  man — did  you  treat 
«e  nobly  or  kindly  in  that  last  letto:  «if  youm  ?  " 

^  Na^  indeed.  Graves ;  very  shabbily." 

^^  W1B^g  dtsn-:  aanad^  aaidft.  «a  fata  it  ^  faa  avar  ami 
a  dar/' 
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^'  Thank  you.  Graves." 

"  Tut !     Have  you  given  up  your  projected  trip  to  tlie 
.  Continent  ?  " 

A  change  of  deep  and  bitter  feelings  rudiied  for  a  mo;. 
ment  over  Mutford's  fiEU^e.  It  as  quickly  Bubsided,  how. 
ever,  or  he  adroitly  mastered,  it ;  and  then  he  answered, 
good-humouredly^  to  all  appearance^  ^'  I  believe  I  must 
give  it  up,  fcM*  this  rheumatic  attack  leaves  me  little  power 
o£  locomotion," 

''  Bat  the  CimtiBent  is  the  very  best  place  to  shake 
off  the  attack  ?  "  fueried  Graves. 

"  Or  lor  fubire  exertion  o£  any  kind,  I  fear,"  added 
Mtitfoid,  in  a  toae  so  suddenly  fiOed  with  despondency 
thai  it  startled  his  f riead. 

^  Pho,  nonsense  1  f<Mr  a  man  of  three-and-4wenty." 

"  Three-aod-twenty  —  in  years,  dear  Graves." 

^'  Now  go  on  with  your  Byron,  and  all  that ;  a  quotas 
don  from  Manfred,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  quotation 
itsdf." 

'^  Indeed  I  wiU  not.  Bu^  in  plain  earnest,  I  do  feel 
tittt  a  cripple  —  a  poor  <»e,  I  mean  —  must  look  to  give 
up  a  good  many  little  projects,  of  pleasure,  of  ambition,  of 
endeavour,  of  any  thiig,  according  to  his  inward  nature 
and  outdde  ftlatieos,  (su^ooe  even  self.justification,  or 
just  vengeance,)  wbicli  may  have  been  formed  before  he 
became  a  cripple." 

^'  My  dear  Michad,  you  are  buckling  (m  your  back,  for 
life,  a  loiapsack  that,  at  your  age,  is  generally  carried  for  a 
few  days,  and  then  tossed  off,  and  kicked  «way  for  ever." 

"  The  rascal  pains,  and  tluMe  sttfifening  and  contractii^ 
muscles,  have,  indeed,  sadly  changed  me,  Graws,"  re- 
sumed Mut£ord :  he  spd^  in  a  heartless  voice,  and  his 
eyes  glistened  with  nHHStare. 

^'  Wdl,  wdl ;  I  wiU  positively  not  ^eak  another  word 
on  the  sul||ect  with  you,  till  you  shall  have  had  a  few  more 
good  nights'  deep^  MutlenL" 

'<  Then  don't  fbi^  the  opium,"  said  Mutfbrd.     "  But 
it  is  time  I  asked  you  a  question.  Graves.     Do  you  know 
any  thing  more  of  me,  of  late,  than  what  /  kcyts^  ^^^SL 
know  ?  "    He  spoke,  jresting  his  baoAs  oa  >»&  Asx^^,  «»^. 
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fixing  his  eyes  on  the  fire^  as  his  head  drooped  to  his 
breast. 

"  I  do^"  answered  Graves^  also  without  looldng  up. 
There  was  a  long  pause. 

"  How  much  more  ?*'  continued  Mutford. 

'^  The  whole,  my  dear  fellow." 

They  went  on  conversing,  and  Mutford  gave  Graves  a 
good  deal  of  his  confidence;  seemingly  all,  yet  not  all:  and 
Graves  could  not  doubt  the  truth  of  one  of  his  answers 
to  continued  questions ;  yet,  once  or  twice,  Mutford  de. 
liberately  and  systematically  said  what  was  not  true. 

For  instance :  he  pretended  that  his  sister  Bessy  had 
not  left  the  village  on  the  coast  at  all,  but  was  still  living 
there,  in  secret,  under  the  protection  of  an  attentive  though 
humble  woman.  And  the  renewed  mention  of  her  name 
and  situation  affected  him  greatly,  his  friend  observed, 
though  he  erred  in  thinking  how :  and  Mutford  seemed 
all  at  once  to  be  filled  with  much  anxiety  to  return  to  h^, 
and  henceforth  protect  her,  himself,  as  well  as  he  could. 

But  nothing  was  farther  from  his  mind  than  the  last 
attributed  intention.  Under  his  present  feelings,  he  never 
again  wished  to  see  her  face.  And  when  he  left  Graves 
for  the  night,  he  never  again  wished  to  see  his  face. 

Next  morning,  however,  professing  to  fe  almost  com- 
pletely rid  of  pain,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  stick,  quite  able 
to  get  about,  Mutford  saluted  his  friend  blithely,  agreed 
to  laugh  at  his  gloomy  speeches  of  the  night  before,  and 
sat  down  to  breakfast  in  apparently  brilliant  spirits. 

'•  He  has  been  watching  me,  I  fear,"  was  Mutford 's 
thought  before  he  left  his  chamber ;  ^^  and  I  must  and  will 
baffle  him." 

The  day  wore  on.  He  grew  better  and  better,  or 
avowed  he  did ;  and  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  sud- 
denly expressed  a  resolve  to  run  down  to  his  sister,  that 
very  night,  in  the  mail.  Graves  raised  up  his  hands,  and 
eyes,  and  voice  against  the  proposal.  He  should,  at  least, 
positively  stay  till  morning;  travelling  at  night  would  give 
him  his  pains  again. 

^^  Ten  to  one  with  you,  for  any  amount,  it  cures  them 
ybr  ever?  Come,  come^  dear  Graves;  the  thing  must 
happen. " 
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His  friend  was  obliged  to  yield.  They  set  out  together 
to  take  a  place  in  the  mail ;  and  Graves  saw  it  and  Mut- 
ford  fairly  started  out  of  London^  on  their  way  to  the 
coast. 

The  young  barrister  returned  to  his  chambers,  and  with 
much  difficulty  strove  to  bend  his  mind  to  business  which 
was  awaiting  his  attention.  Hours  of  the  night  wore 
away.  He  had  sent  out  little  Joey  on  a  message,  down  to 
the  west  end.  The  boy  came  back  at  a  very  late  hour, 
eleven  o'clock^  in  fact ;  and  after  discharging  himself  of 
his  commission,  requested  to  know  if  Mr.  Mutford  had 
not  left  town,  at  eight  o'clock,  in  a  mail  coach  }  Graves, 
greatly  astonished  at  the  question,  said  he  had. 

"  Then  he  has  returned  to  town  again,  sir,"  resumed 
Joey :  '^  I  saw  him,  while  out  on  your  errand,  coming 
out  of  a  pawnbroker's  shop  in  Wardour-street,  and  fol- 
lowed him  afterwards,  till  he  went  into  the  Grolden  Lion 
hotel  and  coffee-house,  in  Piccadilly." 

'^  What,  Joey  !  are  you  quite,  quite  sure  ?  ** 

Joey  insisted  that  he  could  not  be  mistaken.  '^  Call 
a  coach,  then,  directly,  and  put  on  your  hat  —  for  you 
must  come  with  me." 

It  was  to  make  the  boy  point  out  the  pawnbroker's 
shop  in  Wardour-street  that  Graves  took  him  with  him. 
Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  nearly  mid- 
night, he  prevailed  on  the  proprietor  to  admit  him,  and 
answer  a  few  questions.  He  described  Mutford 's  remark- 
able face  and  person,  and  the  man  was  certain,  or  nearly 
so,  that  Mutford  had,  indeed,  been  in  his  shop,  at  about 
half-past  ten,  that  evening,  and  made  a  purchase. 

"  What  articles  ?  "  asked  Graves. 

^'Pistols." 

The  proprietress  of  the  Golderi  Lion/  and  her  Boots, 
had  not  yet  retired  to  rest,  when  Graves  knocked  at  their 
door.  To  his  rapid  enquiries,  they  answered,  in  something 
like  his  own  alarm,  that,  doubtless,  the  friend  he  sought 
was  in  the  house;  and  title  lady  added,  on  no  good  intent, 
she  feared. 

'^  But  no  noise  from  his  room  yet  ?  "  deT[v«xi^<&^  Cktviofc*  , 

"  None  —  hut  the  chambermaid  gave  attaxv^^a  wi^iwasS«M[ 
T  3  '^ 
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of  his  conduct,  since  she  had  lifted  him  to  his  chamhtt  $ 
and,  after  sitting  a  moment  in  the  eofl^-ioom,  before  he 
went  np  stairs,  a  little  gunpowder,  and  one  smaB,  very 
small  bullet,  had  been  found  under  th^seat  he  had  oc* 
capied." 

''  His  room !  his  room !  this  moment  i"  died  CifaTes : 
"  has  he  locked  himself  in  ?  " 

Boots,  who  took  a  candle  to  comply  with  Grayes's  de- 
mand, said  that  the  chambermaid  could  give  the  best  in- 
formation. Grayes  qprang  up  the  stairs  of  the  hoteL 
Arrived  in  a  long  corridor,  his  attendant  pointed  out  the 
door  of  the  chamber,  before  they  reached  it.  Graves 
paused  a  moment.  It  was  ajar ;  li^g^t  streamed  from  it ; 
it  op^ied ;  and  a  young  woman,  inteiesting  ion  her  situa- 
tion in  life,  and  gentle  and  even  giaeehily  though  not 
handsome,  came  from  it  widi  a  euidle  u&  hm  hand.  She 
was  weeping,  and  as  she  turned  l]ie  btlt,  to  shut  the  door 
after  her,  she  said,  ^'  Giood  night  i^gain,  sir." 

Graves  stepped  forward  rapidly,  though  on  tiptoe ;  he 
was  about  to  open  the  door,  idioi  the  tenant  of  the  cham- 
ber was  heard  bounding  from  his  bed,  and  locking  and 
bolting  himself  in.  This  sudden  circnnurtance  nearly 
made  Graves  cry  out  to  Mutfioid  ak»d»  and  attempt  to 
burst  open  the  door  ;  but  an  instant's  thought,  producing 
a  rush  of  curdling  fear,  checked  his  voice  and  bis  hands. 
^'  At  my  first  recognised  cry,  the  savage  wiE  start  up  in 
him,,  and  he  will  mar  our  meeting  wi^  one  touch  of  his 


He  turned  sofdy  from  the  door—beckoDed  Boots  aside, 
and  whispered  him  to  walk  dose  by  the  chamber  as  o£ben 
as  would  seem  consistent  with  the  idwenee  of  intention  ; 
nay,  to  whistle  and  to  sing.  The  lad  obeyed  these  in- 
structions. GrafVes  then  tore  off  the  back  of  a  letter,  and 
with  a  trembling  hand  pencilled  the  fbOewing  lines :  — 
^'  My  dear  Mutford,  I  pursued  the  mail  to  daim  the  as- 
sistance of  your  friendsMp^  in  the  gieatest  and  the  most 
unexpected  misfortune  that  has  ever  yet  befftilen  me. 
They  told  me  you  quitted  it,  a  short  way  out  of  town,  too 
iU  to  go  on  ;  an  old  acquaintance  saw  you  turn  in  here. 
Jlmplare  yen,  if  your  healdx  at  aM  permits,  to  give  over 


fllecfi  for  duf  Mg^t ;  get  u^  lad  ride  hoaw  l»  cMUsel^ 
and^  if  possibk,  kae|»  ne  fiom  dtBtroyiag  mytdhCl 

«  iU  G ^ 

''  You,  my  dear^  you^''^  slid  Gra;Te%,  tiuenuig  It  i2m 
ehanbermaid^  who  htidb  the  caadk  lor  him  to  writer — 
^'  't  is  you  shall  kaad  Idia  thit ;  aad  ask  him  to  qMn  hit 
door,  with  your  soft  iK>iee  amA  Mad  words  —^  I  see  he  hat 
made  you  weep  already.". 

"  "  Twas  because  he  w«pt  hiantl^  liv,  ilttiag  up  iq  bed^ 
itfter  he  had  bees  alone  two  houn,  whtft  I  went  in  to 
answer  a  sudden  pafl  at  his  bdi^."  whispered  the  girl; 
^'  and  he  ^M.  ne  he  wanted  to  say  aomething  particiikr 
to  me  befaie  he  should  £idl  asleepv  anA  desired  me  t» 
sit  tn  the  diair  by  the  bed ;  and  took  My  hand,  sir  ;  hi^^ 
ailiv  that,  he-  said  never  a  word;  only  cried,  cried,  sic, 
like  a  women,  —  Ihou^  not  in  the  leett  land ;  till  at  last 
he  seemed  to  fufget  I  wta  Aere ;  asMi  I  took  my  hand 
£mtt  him,  wilSiout  his  noticing,  and  istehed  away  the 
caadle,^  as  yo«i  saw,  when  yosi  came  v/^  stainw'' 

^^  Ay,  he  dung  to  dw  toaeb  of  die  last  eartflily  ereatnre 
Ti^  was  unexpectedly  kind  to  him  V^  thoMg^  Graves  — 
^^  h«ft  come,  my  desor  —  dlis  dip  oi  yafer -<-  request  him 
to  open  his  door  —  and  may  God  blsaa  y tmr  endeavour  !  '* 

"  What  do  yein  mean^  our  ^"  asked  tka  girl^  frightened. 

"  Do  not  atop  to  ask  me  — >^dei  not,  my  clear — and  you 
wiU  tap  gentfy>  and— ^ and  tpeek  heftee  ytu  tap^*<th«t 
will  be  best  — and  di»  not  tell  him  ye«  l^ve  a  note  ox  a 
message  from  any  one  till  he  letsyoai  in.  So  — iK>w— * 
speak,  speak." 

And  Graves  dini  his  eyes,  and  {»essed  hie  hands  on  his 
ears,  in  a  horrid  fear  of  the  impulse  that  might  gii^e  action 
to^  the  finger  whidi,  he  believed,  Mntfotd  had  tJiat  instant 
en  a  trigger.  But  the  aelf-datmed  dU  answer  the  mnsieai 
and  soothing  tones  of  the  now  not  asaoied  girl  at  hit 
door ;  and  shortly  the  door  opened,  and  ahe  went  in. 

*^  Where  is  the  writer  of  tiiis  ? "  Gvavea  now  heard 
him  demand  —  ''  who  brou^t  it?" 

'^  I  don't  know,  sir,"  answered  tiie  girl,  "  ia&o  -srt^Xfc 
d^  Ikit  die  gentleman  who*  gave  it  to  me«— -«-?^ 
T  4 
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''  Gentleman ! "  —  Mutford's  voice  rose  high^  thongh 
it  shook  fearfully  —  '^  and  he  is  in  the  house  ?  " 

*'  He  is,  sir,  —  but  till  you  gave  us  permission " 

"  Send  him  up  this  moment !  Why  has  he  Tiot  come 
up,  at  once  !  —  quick,  quick ! " 

When  Graves  entered  the  chamber,  in  a  state  of  grief 
and  agitation  well  suited  to  his  purpose^  though  it  was 
very  far  from  being  feigned,  he  found  Mutford  nearly 
dressed  in  a  chair  at  the  bed-side. 

'^  Oh,  dear  Mutford,  now  indeed  I  ask  a  service  of  your 
friendship ! ''  said  Graves,  after  their  first  greetings  had 
passed  —  ^'  Oh,  my  dear  fellow,  aich  an  unexpected 
misery  —  if  not  ruin  !  -^  But  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  speak 
on  it,  even  with  you,  till  you  pledge  yourself  to  the 
deepest  secrecy:  so  your  hand  —  and  promise/'  Mut- 
ford placed  his  hand  in  his  friend's  —  Graves  instantly 
grasped  it  tight  with  all  his  strength  —  (and  he  was 
stronger  than  Mutford  in  Mutford's  best  day)  —  swung 
him  from  the  chair,  far  from  the  bed,  till  he  staggered 
against  the  wall  near  the  door— -and  there  Graves  se- 
cured both  his  arms,  and  continued—  "  And  now,  man ! 
—  now,  coward  and  wretched  man !  man,  that  call  your- 
self a  Christian  man  —  yet  that  dared  plot  this  1  man, 
that  has  a  friend  —  a  true  and  loving  friend  —  and  yet 
could  plan  to  leave  him,  for  his  life,  the  memory  of  this ! '' 

*^  What  —  what  —  what  ?  "  stammered  poor  Mutford, 
the  high.and  not  tmsublime  temper  and  language  of  his  old 
friend  stunning  him,  after  his  recent  despair  —  his  dark, 
dark  strugglings  and  enfeebling  resolves  —  '^  what  mean 
you,  Richard?" 

«  What  mean  I  ?  — answer  me,  I  say  !  what  have  you 
hidden  this  moment  in  your  bed  ?  —  Oh,  my  dear,  dear 
Mutford ! "  —  he  suddenly  changed  his  tone,  and  clasped 
his  firiend  to  his  breast,  ^^  forgive  me,  forgive  me  this  lan- 
guage—  but  it  is  not  meant  to  you  —  it  seems  to  md  that 
I  have  addressed  it  to  some  one  who  was  about  to  do  you 
a  grievous  injury,  in  my  presence  —  forgive  it,  forget  it  — 
And  tell  me  you  will  be  my  friend  still ! '' 

The  almost  congealed  heart  in  Mutford's  bosom  re- 
Melted  at  these  iast  wordsi  and  his  own  bleared,  blood-shot 
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and  wild  eyes  shed  tears.  The  magnitude  and  purity  of 
his  friend's  love  of  him  overpowered  every  other  feeling  ; 
and,  deeply  sincere,  he  knelt,  scarcely  knowing  it,  and, 
while  he  thanked  Graves,  and  admitted  the  badness  and 
foulness  of  his  late  thoughts,  solemnly  called  on  Heaven 
to  witness  that  he  was  sorry  for  his  sin,  and  would  not 
attempt  to  repeat  it. 

And  so  impressive  was  his  manner,  and  so  convincing 
his  words,  that  Graves  instantly  believed  him. 

<<  But  I  can  no  longer  meet  you  face  to  face,  Graves,''^ 
he  added — "  not  for  a  time,  at  least.  We  part,  now. 
You  may  trust  me.     You  need  not  watch  me.     We  part. 

—  I  go,  in  truth  and  reality,  to  exert  myself,  as  I  can,  for 
my  sister  —  the  poor  little  Bessy !     I  forgot  her,  indeed 

—  or,  worse  than  forgot  her.  It  has  been  a  blinding, 
besetting  dream.  But  'tis  past.  We  part,  I  say,  Graves, 
this  very  hour  —  if  not  this  very  moment.^' 

<<  Where  go  you,  on  the  faith  of  a  man  ?  '*  asked 
Graves. 

<<  To  the  sea-coast  village  where  your  brother  is  sta.< 
tioned.  Graves  —  thither,  on  the  faith  of  a  man.  Good 
bye!" 

The  friends  parted^  indeed^  a  second  time.  And 
though  Mutford  certainly  kept  his  first  promise  towards^^ 
Graves^  it  soon  seemed  that  he  had  again  equivocated 
when  he  spoke  of  the  place  of  his  final  destination.  For, 
in  a  few  days,  Alexander  Graves  wrote  another  letter  en- 
quiring after  his  former  friend ;  and  adding  that  neither 
he  nor  his  sister  had  been  heard  of  since  the  date  of  his 
last,  in  the  sea-side  village^  or  the  more  inland  one,  lately- 
Mutford's  residence ;  in  fact,  in  the  parish  or  the  county. 

Lieutenant  Graves  added  —  what  appeared  to  his  Iwno- 
ther  an  extraordinary,  if  not  an  alarming  fact,  —  that  he 
had  received  from  Mutford,  in  a  letter  without  a  post-mark, 
the  amount  of  the  sum  which  Mutford  had  lately  borrowed 
of  him. 

The  following  letters  were  in  Mutford's  pocket  the 
night  upon  which  his  friend  visited .  him  in  the  hotel. 
He  preserved  them,  and  we  are  therefore  able  to  tc«D&cn3cife- 
them. 
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3^  Richard  Graves,  Esq, 

My  iMt  kUer  t^  ywm,  while  joki  wem  attending  your 
special  case  in  the  ammlary^  vrm^  I  liieaght,  to  ham  been 
BQy  very  iaat  indeed.  It  wsm,  therefore,  I  ended  it  by 
saying  that  I  was  glad,  very  glad  ve  had  met  the 
night  b^ore.  F<m:,  although,  at  that  neeting,  I  did  not 
contemplate  a  long  kftve-takii^  o£  jmk,  dearest  Biduu^ 
still,  at  liie  time  of  Bending  you  the  meny  graphic  sketch 
q£  Mr.  Hunks'^  fine  drawing-roon,  mj  mind  was  made 
up  never  to  see  again' either  yon  or  ^e  light  ei  aiar  atranga 
world — that  ia,  a  move  perfect  modificitioii  af  it  thaa  was 
vouchsafed  by  the  cheerful  <«iidiidowf  •£  my  then  place  o# 
abode ;  and  so^  I  called  back  amr  xnternew  of  tha  previous 
night  in  your  happy  chamherai  aa  a  kind  ctf  fiuvwril 
business,  and  felt  j^aaed  ii  had  aecMrred,  aa  I  told  you. 

The  meant  of  passing  myae]£  into — vest — wese  to  my 
hand  in  that  prison-^ (so  much  an  honour  to  the  people  o# 
En^nd  wha  arrest  other  pac^  of  llbgiairir  for  dehU  they 
canaot  diaehaige,  as  well  as  ta  the  hnniaBe  kgislatovs  who 
permit  the  unmeasured  vengeance,  and  who  render  them^ 
selves  accauBtabie  for  a  fit  Baatile  for  die  pauper  debtor.) 
Upoft  the  straw  whe»  yoa  fsood  aaa^  Biahaad,  1  needed  to 
haive  lain  only  a  little  time,  and  att  laMdd  haare  bees  wdt 
with  me.  1  IumI  no  diallings  ta  pmrchafie  faodb  or  dniik  ; 
wkhoat  tbe  money,  lood  ar  drink  'vaaaB  scarce  to  be  ex^ 
pected  these ;  acid  thuBy  hdped  by  tise'iaevcifiil  pains,  and 
the  gaod  fever^  I  was  assured,  I  tfamig^  of  vepese  in  a 
few  daygy  pes hapa  ia  a  few  baura.  And  asswed  of  it,  too, 
without  raifiing  my  awn.  hand  against  myadlf ;  for  it  waa 
no  crime  af  ndfie  to  be  racked  wtdt  adKaT^nd  pnthed 
with  fever ;  nor  woidd  it  have  been  any,  H  hungn  Mid 
thirst,.  mUk  thear  kind  aariataata,  had  given  me  my  cm^ 
de^frmos*  I  was  only  guiily  of  tiie  ineslatibio-— die — I 
will  call  it — involuntary  wish  —  not  to  live. 

Yoa  ftxmd  me  oat,  lUdiard,  and  compelled  me  to  fer^o 
my  Boothag  prospect.  You  tsiiched  my  heart  a  fittle,  too 
Bat  even  yau  and  your  mexamplad  love,  and  cares,  and 
stt&jtioDs,  did  not  reiHspire  me  with  the  alig^htest  yeandiig 
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to  ,g»  OD  drawing  my  wre4ehed  lireftth.  As  I  write  this 
gecredy^  in  your  inside  cbanber,  viMLf  you  arc  ImdMj 
and  honouraUy  exerting  jour  mind^  and  aeqniciBg  haut^ 
and  adding  to  your  worldly  £ort«Be^  in  your  study  wi^MiK^ 
I  declare  to  you  that  life  would  be  a  bitter^  bitter  curse  tc 
me.  Since  the  change  wrought  in  my  vexj  soul,  when  I 
found  myself  a  cripi^  on  that  miserable  bed^  I  tell  you^ 
deliberately  and  truly^  that  the  notion  of  living  repels  »c 
and  sickens  me^  as  the  notion  of  dying  repds  and  sickens 
other  men.  Death  and  I  have  bceome  good  friends  enough. 
I  was,  and  I  am^  of  the  dead  more  thaci  of  the  living : 
internally  entered^  already,  into  a  future  existence^  and 
passed  and  gone  out  <^  this.  My  feeling  will  seem  strange 
to  yen,  but  it  is  strong  and  well-defined  to  myself^  and 
dee^,  deeply  seated.  Writings  here,  I  can  see  the  suu 
shining  brightly  (thou^  in  the  heart  of  fetid  Londoft) 
upon  the  suKHith  gra;vclled  court  before  your  dooi,  but 
there  are  shadow  and  glooia  in  that  sun  to  me.  I  hear 
the  outside  hum^^and  daak,  and  crash,  oi  the  mixed  waimal 
tide  —  men,  woewn,  hones  —  which  pours  thrc«^  a 
single  street  of  your  Babylon^— and  it  ift  all  dull  and  Tague 
to  roe.  It  does  not  even  irritate  me  now.  Graitesiy  I 
cannot  live. 

Good  Mosesy  wht  eauaed  me  to  be  introduced  te>  Mr. 
Hunks,  I  thank  for  my  anival  at  this  ccnchisioiiy  Ibat  is^ 
if,  indeed,  it  was  he  who  deprived  me  of  the  last  means  of 
self-assertion,  in  this  world — the  strength  of  my  body, 
and  the  use  of  my  limbs.  Chaiacter  was  gone,  hope  o£ 
fortune  was  gone;  i  had  been  outraged — hideously  out* 
raged ;  still,  until  the  pangs  of  my  prison^bed,  the  aninud 
power,  at  least,  of  wreaking  justice,  only  lustice,  on  my 
last  persecutor,  was  left  wi&  me ;  and,  oh !  often  and  often 
I  laughed  to  myself,  in  pure  pleasure,  at  the  thought. 
Yes,  Graves,  helped'  if  the  money  I  had  begged  of  you»  it 
was  my  determinaticm  to  speed  to  France — to  track  h>B» 
— to  meet  him — to  confront  him — boy,  or  coward,  or 

whatever   he   is — and But   I   merdy  waste   papec 

Now^  'tis  all  past  by.  I  ask  you  agai%  what  can  the 
cripple  do  ? — supposing  him  before  me,  I  could  n«i  «lT^hit 
him  to  the  earth.     He  would  trample  oii  xne — ^  ^cSl\ 
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might  do  it.  I  have  not  even  tlie  bodily  capability. of 
pursuing  him.  To  be  sure^  if  I  were  near  him^  I  miglit 
lie  in  wait^  and^  without  giving  him  a  chance^  creep 
sufficiently  close^  perhaps^  to  murder  him  deliberately. 
But^  standing  as  I  do — even  as  I  do — I  cannot  work 
myself  up  to  that — exactly  that. 

Then^  Graves^  farewell!  To.night  one  of  my  last 
earthly  thoughts  shall  be  of  you. 

TUl  then^  I  must  baffle  you^  in  your  calculations  of  my 
mood^  and  probable  intentions.  To-morrow  you  will  owu 
lam  able  to  play  the — hypocrite,  is  it? — This  letter, 
some  one  must  find  of  course,  in  my  pocket,  and  it  will  be 
forwarded  to  you.  In  it,  you  will  discover  another,  which 
I  pray  you  to  put  in  the  post,  that  it  may  reach  its  destin- 
ation. You  will  perceive,  by  the  direction,  that  I  baffle 
you  in  yet  another  matter.  But,  Graves,  I  could  not  give 
you  her  real  address.  Not  while  I  lived,  I  mean.  Your 
heart  might  have  led  you  to  send  some  gentle  female  friend 
— perhaps  some  lady  of  your  own  family — to  see  her  and 
to  soothe  her — and  the  knowledge  of  that  would  have  cost 
me  unimaginable  agony.  My  lost,  degraded  sister,  gene- 
rously protected,  and  pitied,  and  reclaimed — by  any  one  you 
knew  ?  —  impossible  ! 

However,  after  to-night,  I  humbly  beseech  you.  Graves, 
to  exert  yourself,  for  a  little  time,  in  her  behalf.  Perhaps, 
as  I  have  conjectured,  some  good  and  kind,  and  virtuous 
woman  would  see  her,  at  your  instance :  and  then,  in  a  few 
months,  perhaps  her  little  accomplishments  might  enable 
her  to  earn  bread  for  herself ;  and  for  another  wretched 
creature:  she  living  alone,  I  mean — to  herself — quite  to 
herself :  do  not  imagine  I  can  for  a  moment  contemplate 
her  introduction  into  any  reputable  family. 

And  now,  for  the  last  time,  indeed,  good  b'ye.  Do  not 
doubt  I  love  you,  my  dear,  dear  Richard.  I  do.  Man 
never  loved  man  with  a  better,  a  purer  love.  Much  less 
will  you  suppose  that  I  can  forget  all  the  proofs  I  have 
received  of  your  love  for  me. 

It  is-^I  feel  it  is — useless  to  wish  you  success  and 
happiness  in  this  world — I  will  add.  In  the  next :  for  you 
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are  a  good  and  virtuous  man^  as  well  as  a  wise^  a  prudent, 
a  talented,  an  industrious,  and  a  fortunate  one.  Yet,  I  will 
not  conclude  without  praying  for  you  all  that  you  merit  to 
meet :  increase  of  fame,  of  money,  of  friends — of — in  one 
word,  of  all  I  have  missed — a  smiling,  even  life,  here 
below,  and,  at  your  dying  hour,  an  unclouded  prospect  of 
eternity. 

Call  me,  to-morrow  morning,  in  speaking  of  me,  your 
friend,  Michael  Mutford:  say — "  my  stiUdear  friend" — 
if  you  can  say  it  from  the  heart.  Perhaps  I  may  be  made 
<x>nscious  of  yotir  having  uttered  the  words.  Good  b  ye. 
Good  b'ye ! 

M.  M. 

If  possible,  let  her  believe  I  have  got  an  appointment  in 
the  Indies,  and  have  gone  to  fill  it. 


To  Miss  Bessy  Mutford, 

When  I  parted  from  you.  last,  my  dearest  Bessy,  I 
thought  I  might  have  been  able  to  stay  near  you,  earning 
money  for  both  our  little  wants,  in  England,  and  seeing 
you  often.  Since  liien,  I  have  engaged  myself  to  travel 
a  long  journey,  in  the  hopes  of  bettering  my  condition. 
We  shall  not  meet,  therefore,  so  speedily  as  I  could  have 
wished :  but  I  trust  we  shall,  eventually.  Meantime,  it  is 
likely  that  friends  of  mine  will  seek  you  out,  and  afford  you 
some  consolation- and  assistance  for  the  present ;  and  after- 
wards put  you  in  a  way,  aided  by  money  advanced  on  my 
account,  to  support  yourself  independently,  during  your 
life :  independently,  at  least,  if  not  very  elegantly. 

Should  I  not  see  you  again  before  you  are  settled  in 
«ome  such  way  as  another  person  and  myself  have  been 
thinking  of  for  you,  I  make  but  one  earnest  request,  my 
dear  sister.  I  entreat  you — (and  now,  do  not  suppose  I 
intentionally  or  unnecessarily  would  wound  a  single  feeling 
of  yours — and  forgive  me  if  my  words  shall  not  appear 
<;arefully  or  delicately  chosen)  I  entreat  you,  dearest  Eeis^ 
to  accept  no  occupation,  no  place,  that  ^Qiu\!\  \)(xxQi7i  ^^ 
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much  into  society:  indeed,  if  you  can  hdp  it,  I  would 
feeommeiid  you,  as  a  brother  and  as  a  friend,  who  has 
neTcr  ceased  to  be  anxious,  most  anxioas  about  you,  to 
hve  a  life  of  idmost  strict  seclusion.  Indeed,  will  you  not 
haye  enough  occupation,  amusement,  and  endearment  too, 
to  keep  you  constantly  in  your  litde  home  ?  —  I  can  mean 
but  one  kind  of  endearment,  Bessy — that  of  your  innocent 
infant;  for  I  protest  to  yon,  Bessy,  on  the  faith  and 
honour  of  a  man,  that  I  have  not  the  si^fateaty  slightest  £ear 
or  stts^ckm  you  intend  ever,  erer  to  see  my  deadly  enemy 
i^atn.  I  have  not  the  slightest  suspidon  that  your  heart 
is  bad,  indeed,  and  therefore  I  cannot  cherish  that  other 
hateful  suspicion.  What  has  happened,  I  firmly  believe 
to  have  resulted,  on  your  part,. from  unsuspecting  ir- 
nooence,  extreme  youth,  credulity,  aad  oyer-senstdveness, 
together,  and  not  from  premeditation,  or  hal^tual  want  of 
principle.  Hence,  I  will  not  carry  with  me,  upon  my  far, 
far  journey,  a  doubt  of  your  future  conduct.  For  other 
reasons,  too,  I  will  not.  I  know  you  loved  our  poor 
father,  and  is  he  not  now  watching  you,  from  Heaven  ?  I 
know  yx)u  do  krve  me,  and  if  i  Giiall  not  be  watching  you, 
shall  I  not  be  thinking  of  you,  ny  poor  sister?  And  will 
yoQ^not  be  thinking  of  me  ?  of  what  I  haie  saffered,  in 
ctmmion  widi  our  fiather  and  yon — Mid  all  at  the  hands  of 
tile  family  of  the  paltry  cowmrd  wlio  has  wronged  you, 
and  fixed  a  blot  on  my  name  for  ever  ? 

Farewdl,  Bessy.  I  have  said  I  kaped  that  we  may  be 
doomed  to  see  eadi  other  again :  I  repeat  the  hope  fondly^ 
very  fondly.  But  events  are  uncertain,  dearest  sister;  and 
considering  that  my  proposed  journey  ta  to  be  «  perikms 
one,  and  t^t  my  point  of  destinatian  it  very  distant,  I 
will — allowing  for  every  chance— -m«^  my  last  adieus  to 
you,  in  this  letter.  And  adieu,  iSben,  Bessy,  aiwAys  dearly 
Moved,  and  now  most  tenderiy  hek>yed  sister.  Oh,  do 
not,  do  not  entertain  an  idea  that  ray  affection  for  you  has 
ever,  ever  abated !  You  know  it  to  have  been  strong,  pore, 
foil  —  soft,  soft,  too,  although  strong — a  tearfU  ai^ction. 
You  know  it  to  have  been  such  «nee  you  were  a  fittk  Ustp- 
log  ehild^  down,  itffeoaf — that  is,  as  lam  afraid  fo»  think 
'-^d&wBj  at  feftst,  to  a  certain  day  and  momeM.    Tiaa  you 
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know.  And  I,  Bessy,  /  know,  and  /  feel,  that  down  to 
the  very  present  moment  it  has  never,  never  changed:  that 
while  I  write,  with  hlinded  eyes  and  throbbing  heart,  it  is 
even  greater  than  it  ^as  been.  For  any  yratd  or  act  of 
mine,  look  or  gesture,  that  at  any  time,  tmder  any  drcum. 
stances,  may  have  made  you  doubt  the  state  of  my  keairt 
towards  yen,  I  implore  your  ^M^veness:  were  I  fey  your 
gentle  side  I  woidd  kned  until  yon  said  you  be^ved  nie^ 
and  pardoned  flae.  Antl  after  that,  I  am  siB-e  ihat  if  «ver, 
on  your  part,  a  qiiestion  of  my  love  towards  you  slightly 
ob^d  yours  towards  me,  you  wouM  be  Me  to  assure  me 
of  a  full  return  ci  all  y<mr  old  f&e^aaga.  Nay,  I  will  take 
for  granted  now,  &at  my  written  profeaaons  i^oduee  the 
same  elffect,  and  that  we  shall  stand,  with  regard  to  one 
another,  after  your  peruaal  of  my  letter,  tiie  aame  Vrodier 
and  sister  we  have  been  in  liapjHer  days. 

And  so,  on  t^tas  undnstimdiHg,  this  most  happy  imder.  • 
standing,  again  farewell,  Bessy,  ray  littie  gesde  sister. 
God  knows  how  I  wish  I  could  stay  near  you,  to  guard 
yon,  and  to  cherish  you,  tSl  the  end  of  eithcs'  of  our  lives ! 
But  necessity,  dearest,  necessity  wffls  it  otherwise.  To 
that  we  m«st  both  submit.  One  last  parting  word.  If 
you  have  eired  a  titde,  you  ksow;  you  know  die  ^ure  can 
amend  your  fault.  And  with  this  feeling  in  your  gentle 
lieart,  and  a  ooastant  reeurrence  to  the  neli^oua  principles 
so  well  fixed  la  it,  raaoe  yo«r  ohil^iood,  I  try  to  hope  that 
your  future  may  not  be— asaisted  by  friends,  of  windi 
make  little  doubt — very  mhappy.  Renember  you  faaiie 
nothing  to  charge  yoursd^  with,  oo  £wr  as  I  am  concerned* 
Remember,  too,  our  good,  and  kind,  and  lofty-spirited 
father,  went  from  us  befoie  he  knew  any  ttimg  tfiat  ootM 
have  cost  him  a  pang  on  your  account :  that  fact  I  have 
since  ascertained,  and  I  urge  it  here  as  my  parting  word  of 
consolation.  Yes,  my  parting  word.  For  the  very,  very 
last  time,  adieu,  adiev,  my  gentle  Ihde  aster,  Bessy! 

Ml*  JM[« 

Should  you  ever  again  visit  Yovkiftike^  and  he  permitted 
to  enter  our  old  garden,  look  at  tibe  rose-bush  which  I  hel;>ed 
to  plant  on  your  birthdaj.  ^ 
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Recuneienee  is  now  made  to  Lord  Lintem's  house^ 
upon  the  day  when  Bessy  Mutford  came  for  judgment 
before  him. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  he  delivei'ed  up  Bessy  to  the 
care  of  the  overseer^  and  in  the  same  breath  ordered  him 
to  summon  Mr.  Boakes  into  the  magisterial  presence. 
Bessy^  the  overseer^  and  the  grinning  and  delighted  Sam 
Geeson  withdrew.  He  commanded  Lucy  Peat  to  await 
the  overseer's  return  with  her  spiritual  instructor. 

The  girl  and  Lord  Lintern  remained  alone  in  the  justice- 
room^  or  library.  He  sat  a  few  minutes  in  his  chair^  his 
eyes  fixed  on  Lucy.  He  got  up^  cautiously  fastened  the 
door^  resumed  his  seat^  and  addressed  her. 

'^  How  long  have  you  been  living  in  this  family  ?  '*    • 

'^  Almost  since  they  came  to  the  sea-side,"  Lucy  said. 

'^  And  so^  you  have  had  opportunities  for  observing  Miss 
Mutford's  intimacy  with  the  young  gentleman  you  mean  ?" 

Opportunities  enough^  she  knew. 

'^  When  did  you  first  begin  to  notice  that  intimacy  ?  ** 

"  I  will  swear  to  between  six  and  seven  months^  my 
Lord." 

Lord  Lintern  paused  to  call  back  to  his  mind  the  time 
of  Mutford's  first  appearance  before  him,  accompanied  by 
Bessy,  to  complain  of  the  vagaries  of  the  independent  Mr. 
Wiggins.  He  calculated  it  to  be  about  six  or  seven 
months  ago.  The  (for  him)  vivacious  admiration  evinced 
by  his  son  George  towards  Bessy  Mutford  then  reoccurred 
;to  Lord  Lintern.     He  continued. 

"  What  circumstances  of  the  intimacy  have  come  under 
your  eyes,  or  to  your  personal  knowledge  ?" 

'^Why,  my  Lord,"  answered  Lucy,  endeavouring  to 
look  a  Uttle  embarrassed,  as  she  felt  she  ought  to  do, 
'^  just  such  as  a  looker-on  can  get  a  knowledge  of,  with- 
out —  without  being  able  to  swear  to  any  thing  particklar 
— that  is,  very  particklar." 

^'  What  do  you  mean  by  a  looker-on  ? — a  go-between, 
is  it?" 


Lucy  reddened  and  frowned,  and  seemed  strongly  dis* 
posed  to  vindicate  herself  against  this  homely  epithet,  if 
she  durst.  Her  hahitual  self-command^  however,  enahled 
her  to  take  no  vengeance  farther  dian  sitting  silent. 

"  Who  employed  you  oftenest?" 

"  Employed  me !"  she  repeated. 

<'  Tut — take  that  hook  in  your  hand." 

Lucy  tamed  hy  the  name  and  the  sight  of  the  hook  into 
a  wholesome  recollection  of  her  situation,  in  the  distabce  of 
which  was  a  loose  sketch  of  the  ever-husy  treadmill,  did 
as  she  was  hid.  The  magistrate  administered  to  her  an 
oath^  hy  virtue  of  which  she  hound  herself  to  answer  the 
whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  to  such  questions 
as  he  should  propose  to  her. 

''  And  now,"  he  resumed,  ''  did  you  ever  receive 
money  from  either  party,  in  this  business  ?  *' 

'*  A  little,"  Lucy  answered. 

"  From  both?" 

''  No,  bless  you,  roy  Lord^-^one  of  *em  had  little  of  it 
to  spare,  /  know." 

''  From  the  young  gentleman  then?" 

The  witness  agreed. 

''  Money,  how  often  ?  " 

She  could  not  take  upon  her,  on  her  oath,  to  say  down, 
right  how  often. 

*'  Well.     What  were  you  asked  to  do  for  the  money  ?  " 

"  Sometimes  to  carry  a  message,  sometimes  a  letter — 
dUd  sometimes  to  say  a  word,  as  if  from  herself,  to  Miss 
Bessy." 

'^  I  comprehend.  You  mean  you  were  to  praise  the  en- 
gaging qualities  of  your  employer:" — again  Lucy  winced 
and  bit  her  lips ;  so  loath  are  some  people,  ay,  and  some  of 
''  the  best  of  people,"  sometimes, — kings,  kings*  ministers, 
and  kings'  female  friends,  among  the  number — to  call,  in 
their  own  hearts  and  minds,  their  own  hearts  and  charac* 
ters,  by  such  names  as  Locke  would  have  been  contented 
with: — "  Well:  have  you  ever  seen  any  of  the  young 
gentleman's  letters  to  the — to  your  young  mistress?" 

''  Never : "  although,  as  she  was  on  her  oath,  the  in^e. 
nuous  witness  admitted,  that  she  had  often  aad.  oiXftu  tnn^ 
u 
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to  eome  upon  tihem  among  SGs&  Ben/^  papers^  when 
Miss  Bessy  used  to  be  ont. 

<'  That  was  right.  But  witii  regard  to  the  mesnges^  of 
what  nature  were  they?" 

''  Sometimes  Lucy  was  the  bearer  of  a  request  to  Miss 
Bessy  to  meet  the  young  gentleman,  dawn  by  the  dift ; 
sometimes  to  admit  him  into  the  home^  after  her  father 
and  her  brother  should  be  a-bed/* 

'^  Did  you  always  get  answers  to  iSboK  messages?" 

''At  first>  always  ;  but,  lately,  after  Mr.  Michael  Mut- 
ford  spoke  to  Miss  Bessy,  the  young  lady  was  more  close, 
and  would  answer  nothing,  good,  had,  or  indifferent,  but 
turn  away,  and  leave  the  room ;  though,  die  witness  be- 
lieved, and  was  sure^  she  went  out  to  meet  her  lover,  for 
aU  that." 

'^  How  are  you  so  sure?" 

''  ^VTiy,  Miss  Bessy  often  stole  out  for  a  walk,  alone — 
a  thing  she  scarce  ever  before  did." 

"  That  is  no  proof " 

Lucy  was  coming  to  the  proof  of  one  stolen  interview, 
at  least.  She  watched  Miss  B^ssy  one  day — the  very  last, 
she  believed,  the  young  gentleman  and  Miss  Bessy  had 
met,  and  came  upon  him  and  her  just  as  h^  young  mis- 
tress wafr  quitting  him  in  a  high  passion — her  voice  loud 
— her  cheeks  red,  and  her  eyes  as  if  she  had  been  crying  ; 
and  the  witness  had  litlle  doubt  that  Afiss  Bessy  no^v  re- 
membered the  day  well." 

'^  But,  before  that  day,  you  had  never  seen  them  toge. 
ther?" 

*'  Not  that  the  witness  could  swear." 

"  Of  what  nature  were  the  answers:  of  the  mistress  of 
the  witness  to  tibe  young  gentleman's  messages  ?  ** 

''  Quite  kind  and  good-humoured,  only  in  her  own  way^ 
roundiBibout,  at  first,  and  modest,  as  it  were;  m  £Kt  what 
she,  Lucy  Peat,  called  sly." 

'*  "Where  did  you  usually  meet  your  employer?'* 

At  this  third,  offence,  Lucy  answered  rapidly  and  with 
some  dignity,  <<  up  and  down,  here  and  there,  by  chance 
and  by  ^pointment ;  and  his  lordship  might  call  to  mind 
Ifte  evening  when  his  Iiordship  was  interposing  to  put  a  stop 
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f^e  met  Yiim,  on  horseback^  akiii^  witl^hig  lmdtMp^1»iJlm 
thick  of  the  rorr,  ay^  and  gM  » iA«i8tge  &«m  bhm^  tao^  Amp 
Miss  Bessy  Mol^OFd/' 

'<  Now  attend*  Uptm  my  Moaiian,  when  yov  reeled 
a  menage  fmn  lAe  yoiA^gentiengwn^  ynm  maniage  spoken 
of?" 

'^  Mamage  t**  Lacy  flouted  the  ides.  ^*  Marriage,  in« 
deed^  between  the  H^AoaaaUe  Geetge  AH«ti>  and  a  poor 
proud  b^gar  that  mhbdy  kxew  any  thing  aheat  1  Nevef 
a  single  word  of  the  kind  was  spoken.  If  there  had  heen, 
Lvey  WMdd*  harr e  dloagiit  it  her  dn^  ta  put  hit  lordship 
on  his  guaf^  direetiy/''  And,  in  saying  thia,  Lucy's  wii^ 
dom  led'  her  to  beiSare  she  waa  saying  whalJ  woukl  get  her 
into  fan^ourwith  Lard  Lintem. 

'^  I  awe  you  thaiik»  for  yaur  honest  feelings,  so^  far  aa 
they  concern  me.  And  they  do  you  credit  in  idie  eyes  of 
the  world.  Certainly^  it  would  have  been  one  thing  ta 
have  assiated  your  employer  tb  get  married^  to  a  poor  yanng 
lady,"  (Lard'  LhiOeni  did  not  know,  himaelf,  what  a  change 
was  now  taking  place  in  hia'iielingB  towaida  B^sy  lilut. 
ford)  —  ^'  that,  indMd^  woidd k«?e  been  one  thing;  whife 
your  t^^ng  Mb  monisyu^andt  money,  whidi;  aa  m  boy,  he 
had  no  right  to  &bme  In  sudb  a  waT'-^tvftielp  him  ta 
aeduae  the  same  yaun^  ladyv  was  another  thing/' 

^'  What,  my  lonbi"  h^3^  Lncy^  vaguely  awaits  tha* 
her  eloquence  had  not  served;  her  to  the  extent  die  had 
aalcolated;  the  magistnMe  stopped  her  with  a  firawn,  and 
continued. 

'^  You  say  you  have  been  tibe  bearer  of  a  mesaeige  to 
likia  unfortunate  yoaag  persmi^  praying  her  to*  admit  the 
honourable  Geoi^:  Alhou  inta*  the  houae;  after  her  fsther 
and  her  brother  shotddr'hafM^netiiraafr  to  bed ;  yoib  hanre  also 
said  yb«  nevar  samr  tha  parties^  in  qwealiani  together  but 
ona&;  X  am,  therefore,  to  easoftod^  thab  yon  never  saw 
ihemi  together  in  the' faouMFf^'* 

This  was  assented*  ttK 

^^eoidd  behave  beenitdinittadlfwtthOHtyoarknowledge?'' 

Lucy  Peat,  doing  h^  pawcrrof'  obaecfatiQii  Qtik^  ^Mew* 
inbnjaitm^-^^  briieye)d->^Wi^ 
u  2 
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*'  Had  Bliss  Mutford  ever  ccmsented^  in  reply  to  such  a 
message,  to  admit  him,  or  allow  him  to  be  admitted  ?  or 
were  such  messages  of  the  kind  to  which  she  used  to  make 
no  answer,  but  turn  from  and  leave  the  room  ? " 

The  witness,  after  a  pause,  agreed  with  his  lordship. 

Lord  Lintem  also  paused.  His  dry  and  homy  face  as- 
sumed a  melancholy  expression,  which,  however,  did  not 
injure  it.  He  sighed,  shortly,  slightly,  and  as  if  with  an 
almost  simultaneous  effort  to  check  the  involuntary  action. 
He  spoke  again  to  Lucy  Peat,  and  his  tones  were  softer 
than  usual. 

'^  Give  me  the  name  of  the  street,  and  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  house  in  which  Miss  Bessy  Mutford  lives." 

The  astonished  Lucy  complied.  He  wrote  deUberately 
at  her  dictation ;  and,  as  some  persons  passed  by  the 
windows  at  his  back,  folded  up  the  paper,  and  arose  and 
unfastened  the  door,  saying  to  her, — **  We  have  ended 
this  subject." 

He  had  scarce  regained  his  chair,  when  Mr.  Boakes 
entered,  introduced  by  the  overseer  and  the  beadle. 

Lord  Lintem  regarded  the  man  at  first  with  honest  in. 
dignation ;  for,  after  all,  despotism,  obstinacy,  self-opinion, 
and,  resulting  from  these,  unmeasured  severity  and  harsh- 
ness, were  the  chief  faults  for  which  his  lordship  was  ac 
countable  to  man,  or  in  his  social  diaracterv  But,  at  the 
second  glance,  the  old  magistrate's  countenance  displayed 
nothing  but  great  astonishment.  He  saw  a  person  before 
him,  convicted,  upon  unquestionable  testimony,  of  almost 
as  much  moral  turpitude  as  low  sensuality  and  hypocrisy 
united  could  engender;  and  yet  he  saw  that  man  enter  his 
presence,  and  stand  before  his  face,  unabashed ;  appavently 
unanxious;  no  pallor  in  his  huge  high-fed  che^;  no 
unsteadiness  in  his  roimd,  black  horse-eye ;  and,  in  the 
place  of  a  bullying  attitude,  only  the  consummate  acting  of 
meekness  and  unconsciousness  of  fault.  Acting,  Lord 
Lintem  constmed  it :  let  us  hope  it  was  not :  let  us  hope, 
at  the  leas^  that  the  natural  blockheadism  of  the  absurd 
zealot  made  him  really  belieye  in  the  truth  of  some  of  the 
sdf-absolving  doctrines  he  preached. 

U  is  lumeceamy  to  ^Ufie,  in  question  and  answer,  the 
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intemew  which  ensnled^  before  the  reader.'  Mr.  Boakes 
was  called  upon  to  pay  a  weekly  sum  for  the  support  of 
Lucy  Peat's  former  child ;  to  advance  money  for  her  second 
approaching  event ;  and  to  enter  into  security  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  its  result^  if  that  result  should  prove  continuous. 

But  Mr.  Boakes  hemmed^  and  spoke  round  sentences, 
inlaid  with  his  own  peculiar  grammar,  and  cant,  and  slang 
united,  and  professed  his  utter  inability  to  meet  such  a  de- 
mand ;  his  poverty,  and  his  usual  waiting  upon  Providence 
for  the  mere  necessary  comforts  of  this  imperfect  life ;  and 
— so  forth ;  but  when  he  was  seasonably  interrupted,  and 
as  seasonably  urged,  he  did  consenl  to  an  arrangement  as 
follows.  Forinasmuch  as  the  worthy  Mrs.  Boakes,  under- 
standing the  nature  of  the  visit,  just  made  at  his  house  by 
worthy  Mr.  Overseer,  and  worthy  Mr.  Beadle,  had  directly 
removed  herself  from  his  roof,  with  a  declaration  that  she 
would  never  abide  under  it  again ;  and  also  seeing  that,  in 
such  a  state  of  lonesomeness,  some  careful  and  adroit  female 
hand  would  be  desirable  in  his  establishment,  to  order  and 
direct  things  of  which  his  own  occupations  and  thoughts 
left  him  no  knowledge,  and  little  leisure  to  attend  to ;  con- 
-sidering  these  two  heads  of  the  discourse,  and  farther  add- 
ing, thereunto,  the  reflection  that,  in  the  short-sighted 
notions  of  the  world,  he  might  be  bound  to  make  some 
satisfaction  foi  a  seeming  error; — under  all  these  circum- 
stances, he  took  it  upon  himself  to  give  Lucy  Peat  per- 
mission to  accompany  him  home  merely  in  the  capacity  of 
his  housekeeper,  or  managing  servant;  guaranteeing  to 
have  her  carefully  attended  in  her  need;  and  also  pro- 
mising, either  to  pay  the  parish  for  the  burden  she  had 
fdready  put  upon  it,  or  to  remove  the  child  unto  his  own 
home  also. 

liOrd  Lintem,  after  conferring  with  the  overseer, 
asisented  to  this  settlement  of  the  case  for  the  present :  ami 
Lucy  Peat  and  Mr.  Boakes  left  the  magisterial  chamber, 
to  face  a  scandalised  crowd  (none  of  whom  visited  Mr. 
Boakes's  chapel)  in  waiting  for  them,  a  little  distance  from 
Lord  Lintem's  abode.  Honest  women,  old  and  young, 
composed  that  crowd ;  children  of  both  sexea  ioWo^^^Wk 
•skirts ;  over  whose  heads,  to  one  side,  peeped  ^«.m  Q(«eenti> 
v3 
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ftmmxkg  amain ;  to  the  oAer,  Mas'r  F^x,  jfao  friimiag,. 
after  his  own  tebiom^  and  in  his  •wn  meaning :  he  had 
just  exchanged  dj  greetings  with  a  certaia  &eidi-£Med 
maiden^  whom  he  and  Miehael  Mutford  once  «net  an  the 
road;  and^  to  eondude^  the  principal  detachment  «flhis 
anny  of  abomination  was  headed  by  the  Missis  AHeefVench^ 
who  had  served  as  a  study  to  Mutford^  in  the  committee, 
room;  who  would  not  be  called  ^^  dame;"  and  who  ao 
rigorously  insisted  on  the  shilling  a  week  '^to  hdp  pay  her 
rent.*' 

Lord  Lintem  and-the  overseer  lemaaned  some  time  eon- 
ferring  togeth^ :  after  whidi^  the  king  of  pazi^  vagrants, 
parish  paupers^  and  parish  sinners,  T^ttsed  (o  the  ofasciire 
lodgings  of  the  Mutfords.  There  he  lesnied  that,  after 
giving  orders  to  an  undertaker  about  his  £ither*6  funaral, 
Michael  Mutford,  with  his  sister,  had  gone,  no  one  knew 
whither.  He  returned  to  Lord  LialarB.  He  was  again 
despatdied  to  make  enquiries.     They  pioved  fruitless. 

The  old  magistrate  was  obaerved,  by  all  his  servants,  to 
pass  ihe  remainder  of  that  day,  and  ibe  ensuing  evening, 
in  unusually  bad  spirits :  at  leaat,  in  ilUhmnour,  or  bad 
temper,  of  a  novel  kind.  They  also  notified  that  he  de- 
spatched a  letter  to  his  son  Qeoiif^e,  to  'the  Gontinent,  after 
having  spent  a  long  time  wilting  it. 

The  next  evening  they  saw  him,  with  anrpriee,  issue 
forth  ak)ne,  studiously  miiffled  np.  One  of  ihem  watched 
him,  and  tracked  him.  Lord  Litttem  was  seen  to  mingle 
frith  the  few  who  f<dk>wed  the<0Qrpse  of  Mutford's  father 
to  the  grave.  And  Mutford  htmiitf  did  not  know,  could 
not  guess,  that  a  message  delivered  io  .him,  after  the  in* 
terment,  to  the  purport  that  a  gentleman  raqoested  to  i^eak 
with  him,  at  the  other  side  of  the  churchyard— -and  jDcom 
which  message  he  flew  away  as  if  it  had  announeed  his 
destmetum — Mutford  did  not,  could  JUMt  imagine  that  it 
was  Lord  Lintem  who  had  sent  U. 

The  unloved  and  lonely  despot^fatber  walked  bome 
dowly,  thoughtftilly ;  and,  povlttpa  jfor  one  of  the  &nt 
times  in  his  Vfe,  not  fiiUy  possessed  with  the  eanvicdon 
that  the  power  wbieh  plaee  and  money  give  of  moving 
ermtB  and  peraons,  oaii  o£  itaelf  enafo  ba^piiiess  on  its 
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<pOMes8or.  Coimideiiiig>  how  often  and  bow  arfoitmul j  he 
had  used  that  power^  this  reflection^  it  is  Admitted^.4iavo«x«d 
more  of  ^eHishness  than  of  high-mindedness — of  regret  on 
his  own  account^  than  for  others  who  had  suflfered^  at  least 
equally  with  him,  in  OGnse^uence  of  his  mistake.  —  No 
matter.  Taking  the  nature  he  bears,  in  eommon  with  u^^ 
as  it  is,  in  reality,  even  the  discovery  now  ascrihed  to  him 
may  be  said  to  be  a  first  and  not  an  inconsiderable  stcf> 
towards  his  becoming  a  new  man.  Qe  arrived  at  his  ma^ 
nificent  mansion,  not  thinking  as  nmch  of  the  infallibility 
of  his  own  opinions.,  or.  Indeed,  of  himself,  as  hitherto  lie 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  And  here  may  we  not 
pronounce  him  to  be  a  second  atep  on  itbe  road  to  a  change 
of  character  ? 

His  parish  rector,  the  good  and  the  treUe-chinned  (if 
that  is  possible)  Doctor  Bailey,  awaited  him  in  the  library. 
The  excellent  ecclesiastic  sat  and  talked  some  time :  it  is 
not^nid  in  expectation  of  the  not  unusual  hint  to  adjourn 
to  the  parlour,  where  a  sideboard  was  generally  weU  laid 
out,  in  the  evenioga,  with  suggestions  to  supper.  But 
Lord  Lintem  showed  no  i^mptom  of  stirring  out  of  his 
magisterial  arm-chair,  and  moreover  seemed  to  take  little 
interest  in  the  profound  gossip  of  his  worthy  visiter :  and, 
at  length.  Doctor  Bailey  rose  to  lake  his  leave,  and  just 
t^n  recoUeoted  that  he  had  a  letter  in  his  pocket  for  Locd 
Lintem. 

^^  From  whom?"  demanded  his  lordship,  admitting 
:some  interest. 

About  two  months  ago,  the  doctor  answered,  a  person 
who  had  come,  in  an  ill  state  of  health,  to  settle  in  the 
parish,  sent  for  him,  gave  him  the  letter  in  ^uestion^  and 
re^fuested  him  to  take  charge  of  it. 

"  And  why  had  it  been  held  back  two  months  ?  " 

'^  At  the  instance  of  the  writer  of  it,  who  wished  it  to 
be  delivered^  according  to  its  direction,  only  in  case  of  his 
death." 

"  And  he  is  dead,  then?"  demanded  Lord  Lintern. 

'^  He  was  interred  this  evening,"  the  doctor  answered 

and,  having  handed  the  letter  to  .his  admired  ivdj^ctJooixt 

u  4 
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and  friend^  bowed,  smiled^  and  took^  altogether^  a  polite 
and  gracious  leave. 

Lord  Lintem  opened  the  letter^  and  read  as  follows : — 

"  It  is  only  within  the  last  week  that,  by  mere  chance, 
I  have  discovered  how  nearly  related  to  me  the  Earl  Lin- 
tem is.  Had  I  known  the  fact  before,  I  would  not  have 
presumed  to  end  my  days  within  readi  of  his  observation. 
But  that  is  not  the  reason  why  I  now  write  to  you.  This 
is  the  reason. 

'^  By  the  help  of  law,  lawyers,  and  money,  you  have 
succeeded  in  withholding  from  me  my  right.  I  will  not 
affirm  that  you  believe  the  right  is  on  my  side.  On  the 
contrary,  however  I  may  arraign  your  character  and  dis- 
positions in  other  respects,  I  am  sure  that  if  your  self- 
opinion  and  love  of  predominance  allowed  you  to  judge  of 
facts  as  they  stand,  I  should  have  had  my  own  at  your 
hands.  However,  your  perseverance  against  me  has  beg- 
gared me  and  my  son,  and  daughter,  and,  I  am  convinced, 
is  killing  me  at  last.  *  When  you  get  this  letter,  it  will 
have  done  so.  And,  as  you  read  it,  suppose  me  addressing 
you  from  the  grave  while  I  add  what  follows. 

"  Although  you  are  successful,  I  am  wronged,  and  I 
shall  die  wronged.  After  my  death  my  children  will  live 
wronged.  Half  of  your  present  possessions' has  been  mine 
since  my  birth,  and  it  will  be  theirs,  when  I  die,  during 
their  lives.  Mine  and  theirs,  in  truth  and  right,  though 
enjoyed  by  you  and  yours;  so  judge  me,  Grod,  as  my 
assertion  is  true  or  false!  I  am  a  Christian,  you  know,  and 
I  ask  my  future  lot  to  be  dealt  out  to  me  on  that  judgment. 

'^  Your  witness  of  the  private  marriage  ?  He  was  a 
perjurer.  Your  entry  in  the  parish  register?  It  was 
forged,  either  by  him  or  by  some  one  else  in  his  interests 
or  in  yours.  Direct  proof  of  these  two  facts  I  cannot 
give;  that  is  to  say,  I  cannot  bring  evidence  of  the 
witness's  mind,  nor  yet  of  the  act  of  forgery:  but  I 
know, — I  know  that  both  were  what  I  now  call  them.  I 
know  it  as  clearly  as  a  man  could  know  a  falsehood  told 
of  his  own  thoughts  and  actions  at  any  given  time  and 
place  where  he  was  not ;  and,  I  repeat^^  to  peijury  and 
foj^ery  1  and  mine  are  victims. 
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'^  But  now^  do  not  for  the  very  last  time  misconceive 
me.  Again  recurring  to  the  make  and  material  of  your 
character  (though  you  and  I  have  never  heen  good  friends 
together)^  I  pronounce  my  conviction  that  you  are  no 
party  to  the  douhle  fraud.  I  pronounce  my  conviction  that^ 
even  after  its  occurrence^  the  author  or  authors  of  it  never 
communicated  it  to  you.  For^  if  they  had^  I  am  equally 
sure  you  would  not  have  kept  possession^  to  the  ruin  of  . 
me  and  my  hoy  and  my  girl,  of  the  property  which  it  alone, 
under  sanction  of  the  sapient  and  haffled  law,  has  conferred 
on  you.  In  haughty  indignation,  if  in  no  other  spirit,  you 
would  long  since  have  divested  yourself  of  your  borrowed 
trappings.  Even  your  hate  of  us, — (if,  beforehand,  it  did 
not  vary  from  what  it  has  heen),  your  hate  of  us,  your 
scornful  hate,  would  contemn  such  a  triumph.  To  trample 
us  down  at  the  voice  of  judge,  jury,  eloquent  and  pathetic 
advocates,  an  applauding  court,  newspaper  paragraphs,  and 
a  sympathising  world, — to  do  so,  able  to  assure  your  own 
breast  that, — no  matter  how  literally  and  rigorously  — 
you  had  the  moral  as  well  as  legal  right  —  that  triumph  I 
can  understand  to  have  been,  and  to  be,  most  dear  to  you. 
But  the  other  !  —  No,  I  will  not,  I  never  did  believe  you 
capable  of  it.  Your  witness,  I  repeat,  your  hoary-headed 
witness,  coined  a  story,  for  which,  imposing  it  on  you  as 
truth,  he  knew  he  would  receive  a  great  reward  ;  and  his 
hand,  or  hands  procured  by  him,  or  other  hands  set  to 
work  by  other  heads,  chiming  in  with  his  speculative 
villany,  forged,  — and  most  cleverly  forged,  I  admit — the 
entry  in  the  parish  register. 

"  Farewell !  While  I  am  rotting  in  my  obscure  grave, 
I  ask  you  only  to  give  this  letter  a  patient  perusal.  One 
last  word  I  have  to  say.  My  principles  and  feelings, 
religious  and  innate,  urge  me  to  say  it :  I  shall  die  in  no 
hatred  of  you.  This  moment  I  bear  you  none.  Your  ill 
will  towards  me,  I  forgive :  I  can  easily  do  so,  because  it 
has  no  grounds  to  rest  on ;  because  it  never  has  had.  In 
asserting,  according  to  the  prescribed  and  every- day  forms, 
my  own  and  my  children's  rights,  I  have  not,  from  the 
beginning,  done  so  in  hostility  to  you.  You  re^«tv\ftftL  \k«« 
endeavours  in  hostih'ty,  —  in  peisonsX,  \iv\\£t,  ^eswcto^ 
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.^Ogtility :  that  was  the  great  mifitake^  which  has  indeed 
placed  yoiur  foot  upon  the  ashes  of 

''  ROBEAT  MUTFOAD." 

Habitual  incredulity  to  any  thing  thathe  would  twt  have 
sOy  and  long-indulged^  and  almost  always  successful  impe- 
^ousness^  at  first  enabled  Lord  Liatern  to  cast  this  letter 
ifirom  him^  contemptuously,  and  assure  himself  it  was  a 
lying  document.  He  rose  hastily,  and  paced  the  room^ 
fiowning^  and  scoffing  almost.  He  sat  down  again.  The 
letter  lay  at  his  feet,  open,  and  the  name  of  '^  Robert 
Mutford,"  —  of  him  who  no  longer  had  a  name,  —  re- 
attracted  his  eye,  and  he  grew,  calmer  and  more  thoughtful. 
Untaught,  unwilled,  the  character  of  the  man  who  once 
bore  that  name,  stood  before  his  mind,  and.  challenged  in- 
Testigation.  Lord  Lintem  could  not  help  feeling  that, 
during  all  their  contests  together,  straightforwardness  had 
invariably  distinguished  the  actions  of  his  half-brother. 
The  possibility  of  his  posthumous  assertions  being  true 
now  stirred  in  his  breast,  and  he  grew  more  thoughtful. 
He  took  up  the  letter,  began  to  read  it  again,  and  at  the 
words,  '^  suppose  me  addressing  you  from  the  grave," 
possibility  became  strong  probability,  and  a  slight  shock  of 
alarm  passed  through  his  mind  and  heart,  —  nay,  he  was 
aware  of  it,  passing  through  his  frame. 

He  continued  his  reperusal.  He  paused  intently  on  the 
sentences, — ^^  So  judge  me  God,  as  my  assertion  is  true 
or  false !  I  am  a  Christian,  you  know,  and  I  ask  my 
future  lot  to  be  dealt  out  to  me  on  that  judgment." 
Arguing,  not  by  his  own  convictions  and  feelings,  but  by 
what  he  indeed  knew  to  have  been  those  of  the  writer. 
Lord  Lintern  now  almost  yielded  to  certainty :  and  upon 
that,  a  sudden  rushing-in  of  different  recollections,  all 
mixed  together,  produced,  in  his  still  badly  balanced  mind, 
an  explosion  of  impatience,  which  for  some  moments  scat- 
tered every  reasoning  power  before  it. 

^'  If  the  letta*  spoke  truth,  here  was  Augustus's  story 

of  the  dying  declarations  of  the  witness  proved  true  !  and, 

at  least  for  repeating  those  declarations,  his  elder  son  was 

2,Aat.a  iunatic  J — had  not  merited  to  have  been  treated  as 


such  I  And  yet,  hk  father  stood  eccountabfe  to  the  world 
for  having  so  treated  him  i  Curses  confound  the  man  who 
had  pronounced  on  ^  hoy's  state  of  mind!  Eternal 
curses  !  Could  not  the  hlockhead,  or  else  the  knave  (he 
was  one  or  the  other)  he  punished  for  signiug  the 
certificate  ?  " 

From  the  earnestness  with  which  Lord  lantern  thus 
strove  to  pJace  all  the  blame  on  another^  it  was  evident  he 
felt  something  like  vemorse  on  his  own  account. 

^^  Again,  t^the  letter  were  true  !"  the  despotic  old  man 
stamped,  and  clenched  his  teeth  and  his  hands  at  the  con- 
viction which  now  arose  —  "  he  had  been  enjoying  the 
fortune  of  another !  he  had  been  drawing  place,  and  power, 
and  luxury  £rom  it !  and  that  other,  his  detested  enemy !" 
be  imprecated  fearfully  in  a  loud  voice,  yielding  to  all  his 
long-dierished  hurry  of  temperament,  which,  aa  it  had 
often  overmastered  others,  now  overpowered  himsdf. 

A  third  time  he  snatched  at  the  letter,  and  went  on  with 
it.  Its  general  tone,  and  some  of  its  remaining  sentences, 
gradually  stole  new  thoughts  and  feelings  over  him.  First, 
his  pride  and  vanity  were  soothed  by  the  downright  dis- 
belief of  the  writer,  that  he  could  have  acted  fraudulently. 
From  a  declared  enemy,  that,  at  least,  was  gratifying. 
Declared  enemy  ?  he  unconsciously  asked  bimsdf ;  and  he 
continued  to  make  out  a  case  against  his  own  proposition. 
Robert  Mutford  had  never  dedared  that  he  was  so.  Now, 
in  his  letter,  written  on  the  crumbling  verge  of  the  grave, 
he  declares,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  had  never  borne 
hatred :  and  if  any  assertion  of  the  letter  were  true,  so  must 
be  every  other.  Lord  Lintern  leaned  his  cheek  upon  his 
hand,  and  pondered,  till  his  soul  was  sad,  and  bitter,  and  dark 
within  him.  The  picture  of  a  man  ruined  and  killed  by  his 
agency,  or  partly  by  his  agency,  professing  good-will  and 
forgiveness  towards  him  in  his  dying ,  moments,  arose 
before  his  thoughts,  and  tamed  him.  Presently,  as  if  Jbe 
had  been  regarding  the  picture  in  a  magic  mirror,  two 
other  figures  began  faintly  to  appear ;  those  of  the  son  and 
the  daughter  of  his  dead  half-brother :  and  he  shrank^ 
conscience-stricken,  from  the  desperate  scowl  o£  'fi/Lv^v^^ 
Mutford,  as  he  pointed  to  Bessy,  Vive^^^  \u  ^^ 
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t)f  shame  and  fear  at  his  feet.  And  yet  another  figure 
finally  hroke  through  the  shadows  hehind^  —  that  of  her 
youthful  destroyer^  hending  towards  the  miserahle  brother 
and  sister,  with  a  cold,  faint  leer  of  derision  ;  of  successful, 
premeditated  villany !  and,  mixed  with  his  ever-ready 
impatience.  Lord  Lintem  felt  indignant  anguish  that  his 
son,  and  his  favoured  son,  should  have  wilfully  perpetuated 
in  his  succeeding  generation  the  wrongs  which  he  himself 
had  hut  unconsciously  heaped  upon  Robert  Mutford. 

And  —  Augustus,  again  !  Augustus,  sitting  that  mo. 
ment^  in  his  temporary  mad.ho;use,  with  no  society  but 
the  village  surgeon  and  his  keepers  !  It  was  all  one  sub- 
ject. He,  and  the  Mutfords,  and  his  daughter  Ellen,  too, 
now  banished  for  months  to  live,  as  she  might,  under  the 
domestic  tyranny  of  her  disappointed  maiden  aunt,  in 
Wales  !  She,  as  well  as  Augustus,  and  every  one  else,  had 
suffered  wrongfully,  if- —  if 

Lord  Lintem  drew  his  desk  close  to  him,  and  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  his  law.  agent  in  London :  — 

Sir, 
Particular  circumstances  have  lately  led  me  to  think 
Ihat  the  entry  in  the  parish  register,  which  chiefly  gained 
us  the  last  decisive  verdict  at  our  trial  at  bar,  is  a  forgery, 
and  I  commission  you  to  have  it  reinvestigated  with  the 
utmost  possible  attention  and  severity,  in  the  direct  view 
of  enabling  me  to  divest  myself  of  the  acquisition  of  pro- 
perty it  has  conferred  upon  me,  if,  indeed,  it  should  turn 
out  to  be  what  I  strongly  suspect  it  is.  Your  answer  will 
be  anxiously  expected  by,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Lin  TERN. 

Having  sealed  this  note,  and  committed  it  to  the  hands 
of  a  servant  for  transmission  to  the  post.  Lord  Lintem 
retired  to.  his  bedchamber,  avoiding,  contrary  to  his  inva* 
riable  custom,  the  temptations  of  the  »deboard  in  the  eat- 
ing-room, and  substituting  for, — perhaps — a  bottle  of 
champagne,  of  white  hermitage,  or  even  stout  sherry,  a 
^u»  of  pure  witer. 
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Scarce  aware  of  the  act^  before  lying  down  to  sleep^  lie- 
drew  aside  one  of  the  window-curbdns^  and  looked  towards 
the  old-fashioned  green-house^  which  had  been  converted 
into  a  legalised  prison  for  his  elder  son.  Light  shone 
through  the  little  iron-barred  window  of  the  room  where^  as- 
he  knew^  Augustus  sat^  reading,  writing,  or  silently  or  pen* 
sively  braving  his  lot:  '^ though,"  his  father  continued 
thinking,  "  not  furiously^  of  late,  they  tell  me ;  nor,  in.  • 
deed,  since  his  recapture  in  towp,  now  upwards  of  four . 
months  ago ;  and  I  can  observe,  myself,  that,  in  his  daily 
walks  out  with  his  keepers,  his  face,  step,  manner,  and 
whole  expression  are  altered  for  the  better.  And  why — sup- 
posing my  wretched  boy  not  a  lunatic,  and  only  influenced  by 
the  changes  of  his  horrible  malady — why  more  tranquU 
and  rational  now,  than  he  has  been  in  the  early  stages  of 
coercion  ? — The  village  Esculapius  speaks  of  his  sdways. 
poring  over  good  books,  commanded,  in  chief,  by  a  Bible 
-— pho !" — and  with  his  habitual  sneer  at  every  thing  he 
would  not  credit.  Lord  Lintem  tried  to  dispose  himself  to 
rest  for  the  night ;  but  a  heavy  sigh  soon  followed  hia 
sneer ;  nor  was  it  quite  unconnected  with  the  subject  of 
that  very  sneer. 

His  sleep  was  unsound.  Many  hours  of  the  night  he 
spent  awake ;  and  the  intervals  of  comparative  rest  were 
filled  with  dreams  of  such  a  character  as  had  never  haunted 
him  before :  afflicting,  touching,  sof^ning  dre|tm8,  made 
up  of  their  own  wayward  reassociations  of  the  events 
and  the  thoughts  of  the  whole  day.  He  awoke,  a  more 
reflective  and  less  audaciously  proud  man.  And  his  flrsi 
waking  reflections  turned  to  Augustus  and  his  books ;  and 
be  did  not  now  sneer,  but  sighed  again. — ^'  A  second  time 
supposing  him  not  mad,  can  such  studies  change  the  vio^ 
lent  and  dangerous  nature  I  know  he  once  was  a  slave  to?  " 
—  asked  Lord  Lintem: — "Robert  Mutford,  too?  what 
can  have  conferred  upon  him  the  unaffected  power  of  writ, 
ing  to  me,  in  sincerity,  such  a  letter  as  he  has  written  ?— 

He  also  talks  of tut,  tut:" — ^the  old  man,  who  had 

really  never  investigated  one  side  or  other  of  the  question 
upon  which  his  thoughts  now  ran,  but,  throu^  youth,  man- 
lKK>d,  and  age,  had  contented  himself,  at  BecoxAYAXL^^NiVdsv 


theoneswhiehbesfetiatedthettiKuxMl  indulgence  of  his  jttm- 
per  asid  dispoflttiom^  stU]-  disdnned  to  believe  thatothuvcaidi 
be*  benefited  bj  diffident  theories.  And  yet^  as  he  desoeiided. 
to  bteakfin^;  he  hiteFDafiy  ca&ed  it  very  stnnge:  that  his 
mind  should  suddenly  smnmon  «p  Ihe  persoa.  of  Mt^Soov^ 
with  his  benevolent  and  luminous  smal^  hiti  at  least  soft* 
and  soolhing  voiee,  words^  and  manner^  and  his  aeaioos^ 
though  not  ostentatious  doctrine  of  fi>v§pDveness:  of  one  ub* 
other  in  th&  names  of  charity  and  oi  lesoet- 

Two  letters  irwaited  him  on  Ids  breaktet-tadile.  The 
first  he  took  and  opene<$waB  from  Ms  eldestidnigfater..  He 
shook  in  every  limb  as  he  read  it.  It:  gave^  widi  moderated, 
expressions  of  sorrow  and-  mortafieation^  an:  aceoimt  of  the 
dopement  to  the  €ontii»nt  of  his  second  daa^tv^  ia  com- 
pany with  the  husband  of  the  lad^  under  wfaese  roof  botk 
his  daughters-  were  staying..  It  commented  on  the  nsfieek- 
ing  and  ungrate^  step>  as  one  taken  in  the- view  of  mere 
self-gratification^  without  any  Mixiety  f^  the'inconvenienee 
it  mighttibrowin  the  way  of  the  writer^  atiisBst  fbr  sohw  timv^ 
with  respect  to  her  own  establishment  ia  tJieiwoxld.  And. 
a  postscript  added^  that  althoi^h  Lqrd  LfaitenL  had  oa 
former  occasions  objected  to  the  addresses  with  which  a  certain, 
younger  son  had  honoured  his  eldest  dsogfater^  itmightnot 
now^  that  is>  under  the  present  nnexpeeted  cireianstBnce% 
seem  inexpedient  to  reconsider  the  snbjeet;  portiaiilarl^  as 
the  gentleman  continued  attentive^  and  pofested  faimaelf 
satisfied  with  the  fortune  riread)^  ati  the  Mk  writer's  dis- 
posal^ by  virtue  of  her  raother^s  will,  evea  thnogh  Lord 
Lintem  might  still  object^  and  think  fit  to  kavie  his  dang^ 
ter  otherwise  unprovided  fan  In  hsct,  ta  spare  herself  the 
excessive  pain  of  a  renewed  reSdstA  fronr  her  dear  and  ho- 
noured fsither.  Lady  Oeorgina  Allen  wrote  tfae  present  letter^ 
upon  the  eve  of  the  morning  when  she  was  to  becoime  a 
wife — wiA  the  aid  of  a  special  licenoe. 

The  second  letter  was  from  »  gent^ennn'  of  whom  Lord 
lantern  had  heard^  thou^'  they  were  personally  unac- 
quainted.    It  bore  the  Paris  post^mark^  and  ran- thus-:— 

My  Lord^ 
I  am  greatjy  grieved-  to  be  compelled  to  address-  you  on 
dfe  subject  of  this  letter^  but  my  pros^cU  Vn  Ufe>  if  not 


SOS 

ray  exi8tx>nee  along  witlr  them^  are  at  trtrice.  At  ^laif,  h«ra^ 
I  have  lost  nearly  erery  shilling  I  possess  in  ikammiA,  and 
not  lost  it  fairly.  Improper  practices  have  been  deitected 
on  the  part  of  certain  persons  against  whom  I  played ;  the 
police  are  in  possession  of  the  proofs  in  my  favour.  I  do 
not  wish  to  proceed  to  the  extremities  of  open  exposnre  if 
possible ;  I  ask  only  that  the  gentlemen  in  question  may 
refund^  and  all  shall  be  passed  over.  Among  them^  I  am 
pained  to  mention  your  younger  son^  the  Hon.  George 
Allen,  and  I  write  to  you  in  the  hope  that  your  timely  re- 
monstrance with  him  may  protect  thebame  of  Lord  Lin  tern 
from  any  shade  that  otherwise  may  be  cast  upon  it.  He 
has  left  Paris,  and,  it  is  thought,  is  in  England  by  this 
time.  Of  course  you  will  have  a  speedy  opportunity  of 
conferring  with  him.  I  await  the  honour  of  your  Lord- 
ship's reply,  and  am,  &c. 

The  effect  of  both  these  letters  upon  such  a  mind  as  Lord 
Lintem's  would,  at  all  times,  have  been  great ;  in  his  pre. 
sent  situation  it  was  something  terrific.  Previously  humi. 
Hated  he  had  been,  and  had  half  owned  himself  to  be,  in  con- 
sequence of  mistakes  committed ;  and  he  had  made  the 
partial  acknowledgment  without  much  difficulty,  balanced 
as  it  was  by  vanity  flattered,  and  pride  and  haughtiness 
aroused  into  a  determination  to  correct  his  false  steps.  His 
greatest  error,  too,  had  consisted  in  believing  fiimself 
hated  by  persons  who  did  not  hate  him  ;  who,  at  the  least, 
would  have  borne  him  good- will,  and  acted  fjurly  and  justly 
by  him,  had  he  allowed  them  the  opportunities.  The  new 
cases  before  him  wore  a  very  diffferent  aspect.  He  had  mis- 
taken again,  but  in  a  way  insufferably  mortifying  to  his 
notions  of  his  own  infallible  judgment  of  persons  and  cha- 
racters. He  had  mistaken  indifference,  eked  out  by  self- 
interest,  for  sincere  attachment ;  he  believed  himself  loved 
where  he  must  have  been  despised.  He  had  mistaken 
accomplished  suavity  and  mannered  decorum  in  his  two 
elder  daughters,  and  new-fangled  stolidity,  if  nothing  else, 
in  his  son  George,  for  good  and  pure  principles,  and  a  fixed 
sense  of  honour.  And  upon  these  mistakes  he  had  \>ra^ 
up,  high  and  imposingly,  to  his  own  tmtid,  \:d\WK^  m'Vas^, 
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seemingly  successful  direction  of  their  spirits^  mucii  of  pre. 
sent  Sclat  reflected  from  tliem^  towerings  of  ambition  fw 
the  future^  extension  and  perpetuation  of  rank^  reputation^ 
name.  And  where  now  was  the  all  he  had  so  built  up  ? 
Almost  fiendish  tears  filled  the  old  man's  eyes^  as^  tearing 
the  letters  in  atoms^  he  ground  them  under  his  heel^  and 
asked  them  to  tell — "  where !" 

Unqualified  detestation  of  his  family  took  possession  of 
him.  And  at  first  the  friends  for  whom  the  reader  is  in- 
terested were  included  in  Lord  Lintem's  anathema. 

His  late  slight  change  of  feeling  towards  them  flitted 
away^  and  they  reappeared  to  his  distempered  mental  re- 
gards in  all  their  former  provocations  to  hatred  and  hostility. 
No  —  he  would  not  be  duped  into  trusting  in  a  single 
human  being.  Every. creature  with  whom  he  was  con- 
nected^ directly  or  indirectly^  plotted  against  him.  Robert 
Mutford's  posthumous  letter  was  again  false:  a  mere 
canting^  hypocritical^  and  well-conned  appeal  to  his  credu- 
lity :  a  last  eflbrt  for  revenge ;  revenge  beyond  the  grave. 
He  would  instantly  countermand  the  instructions  he  had 
yesterday  written  to  his  solicitor.  "  Ay,"  he  cried  aloud^ 
his  passion  making  him  momentarily  even  a  worse  man  than 
he  has  yet  appeared  to  us  to  be  — ^'  Ay,  were  the  lie  a  truth 

—  were  that  possible  —  *tis  for  them  to  show  it  —  'tis  for 
them  to  reinvestigate  and  scrutinise,  and  pay  money  for 
the  purpose,  now  —  yes  —  money,  money  for  the  purpose 

—  so,  let  them,  —  now  !" 

"  Now  ?"  asked  something  in  his  heart,  in  spite  of  him ; 
"  and  why  now,  that  is,  to-day,  if  not  yesterday  ?  — it 
is  not  they  who  have  stabbed  at  me  since;  it  is  not  they 

—  oh  God !  if  God  there  be  that  hears  me  —  it  is  not 
they  who  have  made  me  the  most  wronged,  outraged,  and 
deserted  and  lonely  man  upon  the  face  of  the  hateful 
earth,  this  morning !"  A  tear,  but,  in  a  degree,  a  soften- 
ing one,  found  its  way  as  he  dashed  down  his  face  upon 
his  out-spread  hands,  and  his  mind  ran  on  in  new  asso- 
ciations. '^  Emily,  Emily !"  his  wife's  name,  who  had 
died  giving  birth  to  his  youngest  daughter  and  youngest 
child;  "  if  you  were  alive  now,  would  you  too  deceive, 

despite,  and  abandon  me  ?     Can  you^  can  you  attend  to 
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my  wretched  words,  Emily  ? — Emilys  my  youth's  friend, 
who,  till  your  last  hreath,  I  helieve  and  hope  —  no,  no, 
I  fully  helieve  it  —  never  did  me  wrong,  never  gave  me 
a  moment's  pain  ?  —  Emily  — you,  who,  if  you  had  hut 
lived,  could  -have  saved  me,  I  do  think,  from  my  since- 
acquired  dislike  of  mankind  ?  —  you,  for  whose  gentle 
sake  I  once  was  gentle?  And  oh,  perhaps  you  could 
have  saved  others,  too,  for  me,  and  me  from  them !  Our 
miserahle  children,  Emily,  perhaps,  under  your  hand, 
they  would  not  he  what  they  are !  Perhaps  it  is  I  who 
have  taught  them  haughtiness,  and  coldness,  and  hardness 
of  heart !  —  Emily,  Emily,  can  you  hear  me  ?  Do  you, 
in  some  modification  of  heing,  still  exist  to  do  so  ?  You 
often  told  me,  when  I  only  laughed  at  your  preaching, 
that  there  is  an  after-life,  and  that,  if  you  should  pass 
into  it  hefore  me,  you  would,  from  its  houme,  ever  keep 
your  mild  eyes  fixed  upon  me  here  on  earth ;  and  have 
your  words  proved  true  ?  and — I  ask  it  again  and  again  — 
do  you  now  hear  my  question  ?  —  would  you  also  forsake 
me,  if  you  were  still  aUve,  in  this  detested  life  ?" 

Lord  Lintem  arose  from  the  tahle  where  his  face  had 
lain  on  his  hands,  walked  slowly  to  a  desk,  unlocked  it, 
took  out  a  written  paper,  and  read  it  aloud,  hut  in  a  weak 
and  sometimes  faltering  voice.  It  was  a  prayer  for  her 
children  and  for  him,  which  the  good  wife  he  had  just 
invoked,  had  secretly  composed  and  committed  to  writing, 
a  few  hours  hefore  her  death,  and  he  had  found  it  in  her 
hand,  after  she  had  hreathed  her  last  mortal  hreath  — 
the  hand  extended  to  him  for  a  long  farewell.  The  prayer 
was  the  prayer  of  a  pure-minded,  wise,  and  Christian 
woman;  and  in  an  affecting  strain  of  sim^licity^ it  hesought 
God  to  enlighten  the  mind  of  her  heloved  hushand,  to  the 
end  that  he  might  helieve,  with  a  full  conviction,  and  so 
he  qualified  for  hringing  up  the  young  children,  whom  she 
then  left  motherless  to  his  care. 

Seriously,  most  seriously.  Lord  Lintem  read  the  little 
document  over  and  over  again.  If  it  produced  no  helief, 
(and  we  cannot  expect  that  it  should  have  done  so,)  it 
awakened  the  next  most  desirahle  sentiment  —  a  wish  to 
helieve.     He  arose  to  replace  it  where  he  ha^i  to^\i<V\X- — 

X 
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in  his  deceased  wife's  Bible.  He  saw  her  name^  written 
by  her  own  hand^  in  the  title-page.  He  tlln)^d  over  the 
leaves  in  an  absent  manner^  and  many  of  her  marks  and 
annotations  appeared  in  the  mai^n  of  1^  volume.  He 
held  it  open,  and  involuntarily  began  readiiig  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  He  continued  till  he  had  ended  it,  his 
mind  gradually  becoming  attentive  and  absotbed.  Re- 
peating to  himsdf  —  ^'beautifur* — more  than  once,  he 
put  up  the  litlile'  manuscript  and  the  book,  and  sat  down 
thoughtfully. 

His  mind  became  filled  with  a  thootsand  imperfect  re- 
solves, wishes,  and  speculations.  Again,  it  would  be 
unnatural  to  suppose  him  convinced  on  the  great  abstract 
question ;  and  yet,  again,  he  felt  an  increased  yearning  to 
be  so.  *'  Delusion  or  not,"  he  said,  **  I  will  try  to  gain 
it.**  But  other  more  vivid  subjects  agitated  him.  Robert 
Mutford's  letter,  his  son  Michad,  his  daughter  —  little 
Bessy;  Augustus,  his  own  son;  EBen,  his  own  daughter; 
could  they,  or  any  of  them,  be  brought  to  care  for  him 
yet?  That  is,  supposing,  a  second  time^  that  they  too  had 
not  all  wronged  him,  and  planned  against  his  honour, 
peace,  and  happiness. 

Very  soon  afterwards  he  was  iralHng  towards  the  sea. 
coast  village.  At  the  house  of  the  overseer,  diere  he 
paused,  and  demanded  of  Mr.  White  if  any  intelligence 
of  the  destination  and  lot  of  ihe  yoimg  Mutfords  had 
resulted  from  late  enquiries.  Receiving  an  answer  in  the 
negative,  he  continued  his  way,  scarcely  intending  it,  to 
the  parish  church.  It  was  Sunday.  He  looked  at  his 
watdi  to  ascertain  if  it  was  church  hour^  saw  that  it  was, 
and  entered  the  londy  churchyard. 

But  it  had  not  been  his  intention  to  pass  into  the  church 
itself.  A  vague  inclination  took  hold  of  him  to  observe, 
stealthily,  the  sight  of  Robert  Mutford's  grave,  in  order 
to  determine  —  should  circumstances  permit  him  —  or, 
as  he  explained  it  to  himself^  call  upon  him  to  superin- 
tend the  erection  of  a  monument  over  the  remains  of  his 
half-brother.  From  a  remote  spot  his  eye  rested  on  the 
yet  £resh-earthed  grave.  ^^  And  was  he  not  my  enemy 
indeed,  who  now  rests  in  that  obscure  nook  ?**  This  ques- 
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tioa  started  a  tradn  of  aerious  tad  saddened  reflectioii,  and 
for  some  time  lie  atood  still  where  be  was. 

The  oirgan^  aecompanied  by  almost  a  shout  —  then^ 
a  harmonious  one  —  of  youngs  shiill^  idear  voices,  sad«> 
deidy  Uirst  forth  in  the  church.  The  ^maoiBted  old  nm 
—  the  so  long  emacialed  in  mind  .and  heart,  as  well  as 
body  —  thrilled,  as  if  he  were  a  bc^,  filled  in  every  vein 
with  fcesh  oiid  mshing  hlood.  His  eye  turned  to  the  open. 
door;  then,  as  if  be  were  ashamed  or  afraid  of  his  luilf^ 
formed  intention,  gkmced  round  &e  churchyard.  No  one 
observed  him.  He  walked  to  the  -porch,  entei«d  it,  and, 
without  being  seen  from  within,  stood  where  he  could  hear 
whatever  was  h^^nnied  or  said. 

The  organ  and  the  young  milage  eheir  eeased.  Then 
was  a  pause,  only  disturbed  by  the  slight  noise  of  persons 
adjusting  thsoasedves  in  ihar  seats,  as  if  making  j^epara- 
tions  to  be  unusually  atte&tive.  Presently  a  man's  voke, 
fuU,  soft,  and  most  impressive,  sounded  through  the  hashed 
assembly.  Lord  Linton  thought  he  should  know  that 
voices  and  yididing  to  curiosity  if  to  do  better  impulse, 
he  stepped  noisdesBly  from  the  -pvch  into  the  nearest 
vacant  seat,  and  Mked  towards  the  pulpit.  He  had  eon- 
jectured'  aright.  It  was  Mr.  Snow  who  began  to  preach  ; 
the  good  Dr.  Bailey  often  yielded  to  ins  reqoest  to  do  so, 
during  has  occasional  visits  from  town  to  the  soa  cide> 

Lord  Lintem  felt  that  he  feU  glad  of  this  ^Mcurrenee. 
He  listened  without  any  imperious  predeteEESEiinatioii  to 
sneer.  The  sermon  was  a  dii^sive  ilihutiadon  of  a  doc 
trine  hinted  at  by  the  {Mreacdier  duni^  his  poace-noking 
visit  to  iStte  ^d  noblemiaii's  mansion,  and  which,  at  the 
time,  his  lordship  called  driveUii^,  at  the  least,  oraee  the 
irre^sdhle  penonal  imfifessioB  of  Mr.  Snow  scaiece  allowed 
him  to  caSl  it  hypociitical  canl.  Upon  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  even  ykot  it  with  his  fonaer  definition 
He  said  to  himself  that  if  it  could  stuid  good  in  the  ge- 
neral breast,  and  tt^  the  common  natuxe  of  man,  if  %t  wean 
4rue,  it  was  magnifioent.     But  he  denied  its  trodk     His 

system  of  metaphysics  denied  it:  bis^jnd  that  of  Mr. _, 

dhe  very  last  new  writer  on  the  portion  of  man^s  in^kBLtit|. 
jflmih  is  not  absolutely  material.     No  I  beiA^&IV,\)««i^^^ 
X  2 
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ing  as  it  seemed^  it  could  not  be.  This  he  continued 
saying,  at  almost  every  pause  the  preacher  made;  until, 
towards  the  end  of  the  sermon,  he  surprised  himself  with 

this  sudden  doubt;  —  ''  Yet,  in  Mr. *s  system  and 

mine,  there  is  certainly  not  a  word  about  heart,  or  about 
whatever  it  is  to  which  all  mankind,  from  constant  and 
long  experience  and  observation  of  themselves,  have  agreed 
to  give  that  name:  and  in  this  system  there  is  —  though, 
indeed,  the  popular  word  I  have  used  before  does  not  find 
a  place  in  it  either :  let  me  try  and  make  it  out  more'  dis- 
tinctly ;  'tis  certainly  new.'* 

But  Lord  Lintem  mistook.  Mr.  Snow's  system  was  by 
no  means  new.  It  was  at  least  as  old  as  that  which  his 
Master  had  proposed,  in  perfection,  and  to  which  Plato, 
Socrates,  and  the  other  apostles  of  antiquity,  before  the 
Coming,  had  borne  splendid  though  not  as  consummate 
testimony.  And  Mr.  Snow  and  all  those  who,  as  he  as- 
serted, had  taught  it  to  him,  proclaimed  it  o]deT  still. 
Older  than — (except  one  who  preached  it)  their  discovery 
of  it.  Older  than  man's  first  birth,  or  the  calling  into 
order,  out  of  chaos,  of  man's  world.  Older  than  all  things 
-^before  all :  and  to  be  after,  all :  Eternal ;  The  Truth. 

Nor  was  it  difficult  of  comprehension:  nor,  for  mere 
definition,  did  Lord  Lintern  think,  on  his  coming  out  of 
church,  that  day,  it  required  many  words.  *'  This,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "  I  conceive  it  to  be.  Man's  nature, 
identity,  three  distinct  portions ;  body,  mind,  and  a  some- 
thing else,  to  be  called  by  any  technical  name  we  like,  but, 
actually,  an  impartation  of  the  nature  of  Him  who,  it  is 
contended,  created  man*  And  that  third  portion,  capable, 
if  permitted  to  assert  itself — if  not  neglected,  to  the  exclu- 
iive  cultivation  and  indulgence  of  the  two  other  portions, — 
capable  of  making  man,  even  in  his  present  state,  very 
happy;  and  very  good,  of  course,  because  very  happy. — 
4n  impartation  of  Him  who,  it  is  asserted,  created  us,  — 
God.  God,  whose  essence  is — necessarily,  indisputably,  if 
at  all  He  t* — pure  love.  An  impartation,  then,  of  pure 
love,  responding  to  God,  and  to  aU  men ;  because  all  men 
equally  possess  it  m  themselves:  and  to  all  nature,  all 
creation,  conceived  and  called  forth  in  the  same  spirit  of 
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true  love.  £temal^  since — if — its  source  be  eternal :  es- 
sentially eternal ;  and  as  essentiallj  immortal :  that  is,  out* 
living  mind  and  body  :  —  my  Emilys  future  life," 

Lord  Lintern  continued  deeply  absorbed  on  his  home- 
ward walk.     His  thoughts  assumed  a  new  direction. 

*^  Ay ;  but  look  at  man^  in  all  countries,  in  all  times; 
has  he  given  any  reasonabre  proof  that  his  nature  is  so 
compounded  ?  so  happily  ?  so  goodlily  ?  —  \VTiat  pure  love 
has  man  ever  shown  for  man?  —  whence  come  the  dagger, 
the  sabre,  the  roaring  cannon,  the  scourge,  the  tomahawk, 
the  rack,  the  sap,  the  mine,  the  dungeon  of  old,  the  modern 
gaol — and  the  modem  debtor's  gaol  too;  and  the  modern 
Bridewell ;  nay,  the  wretched  parish  workhouse  ?  —  of 
man's  love  for  man.^  of  the  reciprocity  of  a  spring  of  pure 
love  of  each  man  for  the  other,  silently  welling  in  every 
bosom  }  —  No ;  no,  the  'system,  glorious  as  it  is,  is  but  a 
glorious  vision ;  it  has  never  been  proved,  and  therefore — " 

Lord  Lintern *s  logical  mind  interrupted  itself,  to  ask  of 
itself — ''And,  therefore,  what? — never  can  be  proved? 
— is  that  so  absolutely  certain?  capable  of  demonstration? 
— A  very  part  of  the  doctrine  inculcates  the  necessity  of 
attending  less  to  the  unbridled  workings  of  the  two  other 
portions  of  man,  and  more  to  this  third  portion,  in  order 
to  its  more  ample  and  general  developement ;  and  has 
man  ^et  done  so  ?  Supposing  him  to  begin,  at  last,  to  do 
so,  and  to  continue  watchfully  and  fitly,  am  I,  until  the 
result  of  the  experiment  appear,  entitled  to  my  sweeping 
conclusion  ? 

^'  It  may,  then,  be  true :  that  is^  true  of  all  men,  as 
regards  their  nature  and  capabilities,;  of  some,  it  is  shown — 
asserted,  at  least,  to  be  true.  Of  the  ancients,  mentioned 
to-day  by  the  preacher ;  of  their  Successor  -—  the  Author 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  of  all  his  immediate  fol- 
lowers ;  of  many  since,  Fenelon  among  the  number.  Of 
Mr.  Snow  himself,  I  will  contend,  if  true  of  mortal  man : 
of  my  own  Emily !  yes,  if  true  of  human  creature !  ■ 

True,  perhaps,"  he  continued,  a  crowd  of  other  thoughts 
and  feelings   now  interrupting  the  steady  march  of  hU 
reasoning  — ''  of  Jlobert  Mutford,  peibiaTps,  txxifev  ^^^^^^ 
to  his  letter,  and  to  the  feeling  that  co\Ad  Vivs^Vx^  Vt  — 
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eonld  make  it  natural — posafaie:  and  my  son^  Augiistiia^ 
has  been  (if  not  a  madman — ffbddk  shall  soon  be  proved) 
attending^  now  far  months^  to  tiie  disooveiy  of  tliis  tntlh  in 
liimself  ?  —  and  Elkn  has  long  been  Mr.  Snow's  pupil ; 
what  win  it  prodnoe  in  Aem  ?  —  Certainly,  though  strictly 
tieated,  Ellen  nerer  —  I  wiU  say  so,  after  all  lhat*8  passed 
—  never,  except  in  befriending  Aagustus,  behaved  to  rae 
unlike  a  kind  daughter,  in  word^  act,  or  look.  I  wtil 
write  her  word  to  eome  home ;  and  ha^  dd  Plandie  shall 
bear  her  the  letter.  I  will  look  close  at  her  again.  Besides, 
unless  die  indeed  merit  banishment  from  me,  her  aunt's 
roef  cannot  prove  coralbrtable  to  her.  Peihaps  she  may 
yet  be  a  daughter  to  rae —  though  an  only  one.  Though, 
if  the  forgery  has  not  been  committed,  I  shall  have  modi 
to  forgive  her :  and  I  wHl :  even  living  od  in  scepticism 
of  her  beautiful  doctrine,  I  may  be  able  to  practise  some  of 
its  preoepts.  And  I  will  examine  it  more  doedy,  in  all 
its  bearkigs.  That  shall  be  the  preparation  of  my  nmd, 
lor  the  resuk^ — whatever  it  ii^  to  be —  of  my  last  letter  to 
London.  I  dionld  tike  to  lee  Mr.  teow  again  in  my 
house."  —  And  here  Lerd  LiBleni  started,  as,  raimng  his 
eyes,  he  saw  Mr.  Snow  dose  hihm  him. 

He  had  bent  hb  steps  towMcb  the  poot-offiee  of  the 
village,  inteading  to  take  advuitige  of  bc^  near  it^  to  ask 
personally  for  his  letters^  an  tunmi  ^ng  with  him.  Mr. 
8bow,  on  the  same  intent,  had  ^nned  it  iRime  moments 
b^iie^  and,  with  lus  back  to  Lord  LiHtetn,  was  in  ihe 
act  of  glancing  over  a  letter  that  had  just  been  handed  to 
bim^  and  whidi  seemed  to  inteeesthiin  very  mudi.  Lord 
Lintem,  though  wishing  to  addxess  him,  would  not  do  so 
for  the  moment  that  he  seemed  so  mcudi  engi^ed;  nor 
could  he  advance  to  demand  his  own  letters  at  the  post- 
office  window*  because  Mr.  Snow  stood  dboee  before  it^ 
hastily  perusing  the  lines  he  had'  that  instant  received.  In 
this  situation,  his  eye,  unwilled  by  him,  zested  on  the  open 
letter  in  Mr.  Snow's  hands:  he  thought  the  writing  much 
resemUed  bis  daughter  Ellen's ;  he  looked  at  the  bottom 
of  the  third  page  for  the  signature;  it  was  hers.  He 
tnned  off  hastily  from  Mr.  Snow^  glad  that  the  reverend 
gmitlenuok  had  not  noticed  Yds  pTeseaoe,  «Hk  ymiv  ooddenly 
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giving  up  all  tfaougkts  d  saiutiiig  or  entering  into  con. 
TercatioB  with  him. 

Lord  Lintem,  in  a  rekpse  of  hit  hibitufti  impatience 
and  hatUeur,  was  jealous  of  Mr.  Snow*8  correspondence 
with  his  haiiisbed  daughter,  while  to  him  she  had  never 
written  since  her  retaffement  intoi  Walea.  Tiue,  he  had 
•forbidden  her  to  do  so  ;  but  he  wiodkd  not  weigh  that  point; 
on  the  contrary,  he  made  it,  by  association,  tell  against 
hen  If  he  had  desired  her  not  to  sead  letters  to  him,  he 
had  laid  upon  her  the  same  iigtmetions  with  regard  to 
evary  other  person ;  in  £sct^  he  had  interdicted  her  from 
the  use  of  pen,  inl:,  and  p^r,  while  living  under  her 
aunts  roof;  and  now  his  own  eyes  gave  him  proof  of  her 
undutiftil  disregpurd  of  his  widws  and  commands.  The 
despot  swcfled  again  in  the  old  man'a  breast.  He  diafed 
equally  against  his  daughter  a^d  her  correspondent ;  he 
eaQed  him  a  wheedling  and  meddling  priest ;  and  he  im. 
precated  in  a  lordly  manner  to  hknself^  tliat  it  was.v«ry 
much  to  be  wondered  at,  and  lamented,  that  the  private 
affidrs,  and  the  private  fedings  of  a  fuaiily  —  of  father  and 
daughter— could  not  be  kept  sacred  fron  such  interference. 

When  he  thought  that  Mr.  Snow  most  have  retired 
&om  the  postdoffioe,  and  gone  out  of  sight.  Lord  Lintem 
retunied  to  demand  his  own  letters.  One  was  giren  to 
him.  The  direction  was  in  the  old-iadiioncd  hand* 
writi&g  of  his  maidmi  sister.  He  opened  it  on  the  spot, 
and  it  did  not  soothe  his  present  mood.  It  informed  him 
that,  after  a  sojourn  under  the  writer's  roof,  of  which  not 
a  day  nor  hour  was  unmarked  by  obstinacy  and  a  most 
refractory  disposition.  Lady  £ilen  Allen  had  stealthily 
ek)ped,  no  one  knew  whither.  And  thus  she  had  repaid 
months  of  the  most  devoted  attention,  affection,  and  watdu 
fulness — in  fact,  a  literal  observance  of  the  system  laid 
down  by  her  father.  Lord  Lintem,  f<nr  her  treatment. 
The  writer  was  convinced  that  she  must  have  been  assisted 
in  her  sly  elopement,  and  should  not  wonder  if  there  was 
a  lover  in  the  case.  Lady  Ellen  oould  not  have  arranged, 
alone,  and  without  money,  to  disappear  so  suddenly  and  so 
effectually:  besides,  without  the  inducemcsit  qI  ^\a^f9t> 
what  coiiJd  cause  her  to  dislike  the  eVegaxvt  T^\At«iftW£vX.  ^ . 
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her  aunt's  most  picturesque  residence,  and  the  soothing 
care  which  she  invariably  experienced  in  it  ?  .  Upon  other 
grounds,  this  conjecture  seemed  strengthened.  As  Lord 
Lintem  had  been  previously  informed,  the  heir  of  the 
richest  proprietor  in  the  shire  did  Lady  Ellen  the  honour 
to  solicit  her  hand ;  a  young  gentleman  of  morals  and  pro« 
bity,  if  not  very  remarkable  for  personal,  or  what  were 
called  mental  accomplishments ;  but  Lady  Ellen  persevered 
in  her  first  unceremonious  and  scarcely  dvil  rejection  ot 
him ;  and  though  he  visited  diem  every  day,  could  not 
be  brought  to  receive  him  with  the  necessary  courtesy. 
And  again  Lord  Lintem's  sister  asked  of  him — what  but 
a  preoccupation  of  her  feelings  by  some  other  suitor,  and 
doubtless  some  less  worthy  one,  could  lead  her  so  perti. 
naciously  to  reject  the  heir  of  the  richest  proprietor  in  the 
shire,  and  a  gentleman  who  would  certainly  be  in  par- 
liament,  and  who  stood  an  exceeding  good  chance  of  a 
title  ?  The  writer  reiterated  her  first  opinion  ;  nor  would 
it  in  the  least  surprise  her  if  Lady  Elkn  Allen  had  gone  off 
with  the  very  person  in  the  worid  whom  Lord  Lintem 
would  wish  to  protect  her  from.  Of  this  there  was  no 
positive  proof,  indeed ;  yet,  from  many  conversations  be- 
tween the  writer  and  her,  it  seemed  very  likely  that  Lord 
Lintem*s  youngest  daughter  had  more  than  once  met  the 
person  in  question,  previous  to  her  visit  to  Wales; — not 
that  she  had  ever  admitted  as  much ;  but  his  name  was 
constantly  in  her  mouthy  along  with  profuse^  if  not  inde* 
corous,  expressions  of  compassion  and  sympathy  for  him ; 
and  above  all,  allusions  to  his  care-worn  and  wretched 
appearance  b«ore  his  time, — nay,  to  the  tones  o£  his 
voice,  so  saddened  and  so  touching,  from  constant  and  pre-- 
mature  sufferings,  as  Lady  Ellen,  when  put  off  her  guard 
by  the  seasonable  and  necessary  remonstrances  of  her 
anxious  aunt,  was  in  the  habit  of  saying ;  and  how  coul(> 
3he  describe  his  person,  and  his  voice,  if  they  had  not  met, 
and  frequently  met  ?  Nay,  how  could  she  describe  them, 
in  the  expressive  and  peculiar  way  she  did,  if  those  fre- 
quent meetings  had  not  inspired  her  with  more,  much 
more  than  ordinary  cohipassion  for  her  half-cousin,  Michael 
Matford? 
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Lord  Lintem^  in  his  heart,  had  called  his  maiden  sister 
a  fool  upon  all  former  occasions  that  she  had  occurred  ta 
his  mind,  which,  indeed,  were  not  many,  nor  did  they  erer 
happen  without  setting  him  a-yawning.  Now,  however, 
she  was  his  oracle.  Her  conclusions  seemed  wisdom's  self.. 
None  hut  women  can  judge  closely  and  truly  of  women  ; 
and,  however  ahsurd  in  other  questions,  in  this  they  are 
downright  sagacious.  With  Michael  Mutford,  then,  hi» 
youngest  dai^hter  had  incontestahly  eloped ;  and,  under 
this  impression.  Lord  Lintem's  feelings  will  be  iniagined. 

''  And  how  eloped !  in  what  diaracter !  as  his  wife  ^ 
even  that  would  be  a  curse— •  an  eternal  curse,  and  revenge 
enough  for  Mutford.  But  no !  he  will  take  a  better  re- 
venge I  having  it  to  his  hand,  how  can  he  refrain  from  it ! 
Not  weighing  his  whole  life  of  burning  hatred  against  me 
— evinced  at  his  sixteenth  year,  I  believe,  in  the  letter  he 
dared  to  write  me — not  weighing  diat — it  is  enough  to^ 
say  that  he  will  take  the  revenge  of  retaliation  !  retaliation 
for  the  scene  of  the  other  day,  in  my  justice-room,  when 
he  saw  his  designing  and  depraved  sister  at  my  feet  I  Ay,. 
I  put  my  trust  in  him  !  I  doubt  him  not ! 

"  And  now,  now" — added  Lord  Lintem,  as  his  mind 
looked  all  around  him — ^^now,  at  last,  am  I  not  a  happy 
and  honourable  father !" 

'^  That  preacher!"  he  resumed,  after  a  moment's 
pause — and  yielding  to  a  sudden  resolve,  he  enquired  at 
the  post-office  Mr.  Snow's  residence  in  the  village,  and 
having  ascertained  it,  walked  thither  rapidly,  thundered  at 
the  door,  and  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  person 
he  wanted  to  see. 

Mr.  Snow  was  advancing  to  meet  him  with  his  usual 
polished  urbanity,  but  stopped  short  at  the  almost  shocking 
expression  of  his  visiter's  face  and  manner.  Indeed,  Lord 
Lintem's  words,  and  the  tone  in  which  he  pronounced 
them,  would  have  been  enough  to  startle  him. 

'^  None  of  that  bow,  sir,  I  pray,*'  he  b^;an,  alluding, 
with  a  bitter  sneer,  to  Mr.  Snow's  gentle  and  smiling: 

prelude  to  a  kind  greeting — '^none  of  that  now,  sir 

My  daughter!" 

«  My  lord  ?—Lady  Ellen  ?  " 
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^'  Yes^  sir,  that  is  the  nanae  of  ike  daogbiter  I  have  oeme 
IB  eMpiire  after,  at  jowt  haacbk" 

^  At  my  haxulB^  Lord  LiaterB?" 

^'  Tush,  reverend  sir  ;  and  twh,  to  rajself " — muttered 
Lopd  lintera,  '^  have  i  been  iM  enough  to  siqrpose  he 
will  admit  the  receipt  9i  her  ktter?  Nothing,  ser> — 
noAtmg — good  dsf,  and  i  pray  you  to  eiiease  me." — He 
was  lesving  the  room. 

^^  Stay,  Lord  i4inteim,  atsy^"  said  Mr.  Saow,  eamestiy, 
and  madi  ai&cted ;  '^  mce  yoa  haire  oome  1»  see  me,  do 
not  leave  me  so  soon ;  you  Aam  come,  is  great  agitation  ; 
and  yon  demand  infonnation  of  yovr  yovngBsir  daughter  at 
my  hands; — dm,  nom,  I  heseech  you,  fcear  nr;  whatever 
imformatioa  1 4!an  glTe^  yoa  shaU  receive,  readily  ~*mMt 
readily,  and  with  the  most  sinoeve  pieasora** 

'^  I  dfeaak  you,  sir,  and  w«  shall  see-  thiat.  Hvve  yoa 
reeetred  a  letter  from  her'tiiia  raomiBg  ?'' 

«  I  hare,  indeed." 

'^  Giviiig  an  aeoouat  o£  her  dandestnm  dbpemcnt  firon 
her  aunt's  house  ?" 

'*  Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Smem,  with««t  hesiM^nw 

^  Well,  sir;"  Lopd  Lintem  paused;  he-  was  recon- 
ciiing  himsdf  to  the  frankness  upon  wfaidir  he  had  not 
counted,  and  trying  to  think  hett^  of  Hr.  Bmsm  isr  it, 
aadito  of  die  wilole  ssrl^eet  in  discussimt.  ^  W^,  sir," 
herosamoil>  ^^  and  deoo  Lady  Ellen  AUen  fivl&cv  deem  fit 
to»  impart  to  one  so  dee^  in  her  ooBfideBoe,  wiiy'  she  has 
takeir  mmh  a  re^wtaiMs  step  ^* 

^  Yes ;  she  Miy  cxplaiiis  her  motivw." 

'*  And  is  her  confidant  ^t  liberty,  in  his  «wii  eoRsdence, 
and  in  his  own  poooliar  notipiio  of  vight  andr  wrong,  to 
conMnimicat&  her  expllMiatiMi,  a*  sseood  hand,  to  her  own 
fallter?" 

^  Certainly,  Lovd  Lintem,  I  concerm  myts^  quiOe  free 
to  satisfy  you  on  tliiia  ImkL" 

'^  I  am  gnrtcAil  %o  yon  and  to<  her,  air.  Ftsry  fasve  the 
CQDdeseension  to>  go*  om'^ 

^  Lady  Ellen  l^ugbt  herself  wammted  id  kavong-  a 

house  which  did  not  protect  her  against  the  ainsoaC  hooiiy 

sttentiona  of  a   man   whom   ^^  coiid  wA.  %Me — nay* 
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respect ;  and  who  ktely  began  to  address  her  not  Tery 
graciously ; "  in  using  the  kst  word^  Mr.  Snow  expraaed^ 
perhaps  too  mildly^  his  young  correspondent's  feeKngs  as 
to  her  rich  suitor's  demeanour. 

''  Good,  sir ;  very  good !     Was  ^is  her  only  modTe  ?" 

"  Her  chief  one,  certainly.  Without  it,  she  declares 
she  would  not  have  left  her  aunt's  house,  although  often 
tempted  to  do  so  by  the  restraint  in  which  she  Hved — the 
cheerless  seclusion — and,  as  she  conceived  and  fek,  the 
not  affectionate  manners  of  her  aunt  to  her.** 

'^  And  she  had  absolutely  no  other  motive  or  motives, 
Mr.  Snow?"     ' 

'^  She  does  not  mention  any  other  or  others  to  me." 

^'  And  do  you  think  she  would  have  mentioned  them 
had  they  existed?" 

^'  I  do,  indeed.- 

''  Why  are  you  so  sure,  sir  ?^ 

'^  Because,  to  suppress  them,  in  a  letter  professing  to 
give  me  all  her  motives,  would  have  been,  though  not  pal- 
pable falsehood,  a  species  of  equivocation ;  and  of  no 
species,  of  no  sliade  of  equivocation^  Lord  Lintem,  is  your 
youngest  daughter  capable.'' 

"  What  a  youthful  paragon  !  And  thanks  to  you,  sir, 
for  making  her  so." 

^'  I  have  not  made  her  so,  dear  Lord  Lintem.  Nature 
made  her  so,  as — capable  of  being  so — Nature  has  made  ua 
alL" 

"  A  fine  theory,  Mr.  Snow  ;  but  I  have  heard  it  before, 
and  at  length,  to-day,  though,  as  you  niay  remember,  I 
once  gave  you  few  hopes  of  going  to  church  to  sit  out  a 
sermoQ  of  yours." 

Mr.  Snow  slightly  started,  and  looked  anxiously  at  Lord 
Lintem,  whose  eyes  wore  averted ;  but  after  a  moment's 
observation,  he,  too,  turned  away  his  regard,  sighing  pro- 
foundly :  he  did  BOt,  however,  do  full  justice  to  his  visiter's 
breast ;  for,  although  the  cold  sneer  remained  on  his  lip. 
Lord  Lintern  was  experiencing,  at  that  instant,  a  passing 
twitch  of  self,  accusation  for  the  taunt  he  had  uttei^  \:cl 
spite  of  his  preaent  mood,  aH  the  evesi\&  oi  ^%x.  tocs^ 
down  to  the  moment  of  his  going  to  \Sae  -^o^XjoSS^^ 
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well  as  of  the  previous  day  and  nighty  had  sunk  into  him. 
deeper  than  even  he  would  admit  to  his  own  mind. 

After  a  short  silence^  he  went  on. 

'^  Pray,  Mr.  Snow,  did  Lady  £llen  Allen  leave  her 
aunt*8  house  alone  ?  ** 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  Mr.  Snow  answered  — 
''  No." 

'^  And  in  what  kind  of  company,  then  ?  " 

'^  In  reputahle  company.  Lord  Lintem,  fit  and  capahle 
of  protecting  her." 

''  Oblige  me  by  naming  her  kind  protectors^  or  pro- 
tector." 

"  On  tiiat  point,  my  dear  lord,"  said  Mr.  Snow,  as 
frankly  as  he  had  made  his  former  admissions,  ^'  on  that 
point,  I  pray  you  to  excuse  me." 

'^  Ha  !  I  thought  so.  And  why,  on  that  point,  are  you 
to  be  so  readily  excused,  sir  ?  " 

''  Lord  Lintem,  you  know  that  in  removing  your 
daughter  to  Wales,  you  commranded  her  not  to  return  to 
your  own  roof  without  your  own  permission;  that  you 
assured  her,  if  she  did  so,  your  door  would  be  closed 
against  her :  she  now  fears,  that  you  may  continue  ti 
refuse  her  your  personal  protection ;  that,  still,  your  door 
is  to  be  closed  against  her ;  and  that,  if  informed  of  het 
present  place  of  refuge,  you  will  compel  her  to  return  to  a 
roof  where — where,  in  fact,  as  a  lady,  as  a  woman  of 
honour,  she  thinks  she  has  been  insulted  by  a  man  with 
whom  she  can  never  join  her  lot  in  life :  for  these  reasons, 
she  requests  me  (until  you  allow  me  to  speak  more  on  the 
subject,  which  I  hope  and  pray  you  may  have  the  kindness 
to  do)  to  conceal  the  name  of  her  new  friends.  But,  Lord 
Lintern,  I  beseech  you  let  me  go  on ;  for,  in  a  few  words 
I  am  about  to  say  all  the  more  which  will  be  necessary — 
only  authorise  me  to  inform  her  that  you  will  give  her  an 
asylum  in  your  own  house,  and  she  will  hasten,  not  only 
dutifully,  but  gratefully,  and  most  delighted  to  recross  its 
threshold." 

*'  Excellent  diplomacy,  sir,  between  a  father  and  a 
daughter.  And  this  prostration  of  parental  and  rational 
Matbori^,  Mr.  Snow,  you  and  yout  -giMgSl  cs^wt  me  to 
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make,  before  I  can  be  indulged  with  an  account  of  the 
kind  of  protection  under  which  my  youngest  daughter  has 
chosen  to  place  herself  ?  And^  in  order  to  nrake  allowance 
for  her  elopement  from  my  sister's  house,  I  am  to  believe 
the  story  of  that  sister  having  permitted  her  to  be  insulted 
in  that  house  ? — and,  if  all  this  I  do  not,  she  is  to  stay 
where  she  is,  hiding  from  my  eyes,  and  from  those  of  the 
world  —  though  not  from  my  thoughts  nor  its  tongue,  sir  ^ 
and  you  would  advise  her  to  just  such  a  course  of  conduct, 
Mr.  Snow?" 

'^  As  yet  I  have^advised  her  to  nothing.  Lord  Lin  tern. 
Her  letter  of  this  morning  is  the  first  communication  that 
has  passed  between  us — the  first  information,  indeed,  I 
have  had  of  the  place  to  which  you  had  removed  her  from 
your  own  house,  since  her  sudden  disappearance  from 
among  us,  here,  in  your  company." 

*"  Indeed,  reverend  sir!"  sneered  Lord  Lintern. 

"  Indeed,  and  in  truth,  my  dear  lord  :  though  I  own 
that  my  ignorance  of  •  how  and  where  Lady  Ellen  was 
situated,  gave  me  great  uneasiness  for  the  last  six  or  seven 
months." 

"  Well,  sir,  beheving  all  that,  and  also  that  you 
have  not  yet  begun  to  advise  her,  allow  me  to  repeat  my 
question.  Supposing  that  I  do  not  faU  into  all  the  terms 
proposed  at — let  me  see — between  seventeen  and  eighteen 
years  of  age — by  her  wise,  and  prudent,  and  decorous 
ladyship — would  you,  in  that  case,  advise  her  to  continue 
where  she  is  (wherever  she  is),  and  not  return  to  the  pro- 
;2ection  of  her  aunt?" 

^^  I  am  a  mere  mediator.  Lord  Lintern,  on  this  occa- 
sion j  it  is  not  my  place  to  volunteer  advice  of  any  kind  ; 
but  were  l<ady  Ellen,  under  those  circumstances,  to  ask 
my  opinion,  I  certainly  could  not  recommend  her  to  expose 
herself  again  to  the  unworthy  humiliations  she  has  expe- 
rienced." 

*'  And  you  fully  credit,  then,  her  assertions  that  she  has 
received  cause  from  her  young  suitor  to  abandon  my  sis* 
ter's  home  ?  *' 

'^  Fully,  Lord  Lintern :  I  repeat,  I  have  the  honour  ^ 
and  the  heartfelt  pleasure  of  assuring  7oali!i^ft.t  ^cract  ^<sv>:^%- 
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est  daughter  knows  not  whftt  k  is  even  to  think  an  tin. 
tmth." 

"Ali  very  -captivatiag,  sir.  And  so^  air,  I  ana  Answered, 
I  presume.  You  podti^y  decline  toi  iolonii  me  where 
that  daughter  at  present  ia,  or  with  whom  ?  '* 

'^  Under  the  conMence  placed  in  me  hy  her,  nay  dear 
lard,  I  am  hound  to  do  so." 

^'  Then,  sir,  ene  questkm  more,  if  yo«  pAease,  only  eae. 
Have  she  and  a  oertain  ywing  perseo — young  Mwtford, 
sir  !  Michael  Mutford  !  Have  he  and  she  ever  met,  to 
your  knowledge  ?  in  your  company,  mx  !  answer  that, 
reverend  sir." 

Mr.  Snow  saw  the  vesnlts  of  his  answeiiBg,  biit  he  did 
answer,  at  onoe,  aaad  as  fiamkly  aa  ever  ;  "  Yes,  Lord 
Linl'.em,  she  and  he  hrn/tx  met  in  my  company  ;   hut " 

'^  Enough,  sir,  add  nothiag ;  1  know  her,  now,  sir,  and 
who  is  likely  to  be  her  present  protector;  and  I  kndw  y5u, 
Mr.  Snow!  with  your  smooth  cant,  an^  yo«ir  honied  theo- 
ne9,  sir,  and  i^ter  yoor  sermon  and  all,  I  know  you.  A 
leoood  time,  I  wish  you  a  very  good  day."  He  hurried 
out  of  the  room,  Mr.  Snow,  not  deprived  of  his  s^-pos- 
sessioB,  calling  upon  him,  in  vmb,  to  stay  and  bear  the 
eurcumatances  under  which  his  daughter  and  Michael 
Mutford  had  met  in  his  presence. 

Lord  Lantern  walked  houtteward,  haaliiy.  His  ^es 
were  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  lie  never  raised  them  to 
notkse  who  passed  him,  akbough  he  waa  «£ten  conaeious 
of  peraons  sahttiiig  him  in  the  vSkge,  and  adoeg  tiie  road 
beyond  it,  leading  to  his  house.  Thus  dbaonted,  he  was 
not  awai«  that  one  indivichial,  wlio  aeened  to  have  been 
waiting  for  him,  half  way  between  the  viUagpe  and  his 
residence,  on  the  most  lonely  part  of  the  vaad,  putted  off 
his  hat  to  him  in  a  marked  raanmer,  atnd  when  Load  Lintem 
te^  no  BK>tiee,  foUowed  at  a  short  distance  behind,  and  by 
stamping  heavily,  strove  to  challenge  his  attention.  At 
kMl  the  msi  oarae  to  his  side,  agam  paUed  off  his  hat, 
and  wished  him  good  dny,  by  jwrnfe.  Lord  lintem  then 
turned  round,  and  recognised  the  emancipated  ei^^kvaint 
'  mi  Xiocy  Peat. 
Fxsgy  kvve  iDe»  air;  i  have  sot  time  iAm  mnment 
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for  any  Teconndcntiaii  4Kf  ymir  hmanam,*^   nid  Ub  lord. 
'  ship.  • 

''  Reconsid^atioQ  si  that,  my  lord  ?  I  be  biowed  if  it 
bayn't  well  considered^  already^  out  and  out ;  Lucy  qmte 
the  Boistress  ftt  pieackcr  ]Uidbes«  ;  imty,  folk  ny,  fae  beats 
the  worth  of  it  oi  h^  sides,*  cnrery  bomr  in  tiie  ^isry." 
And  Sam,  st  no  tine  a  gieat  lopccter  of  penons^  sod 
at  present  high  ia  his  own  4^piamm,  by  Tirtoe  of  Mrs. 
Simmons's  private  hMptaliAy^  erer  «ince  «n  hoar  beAre 
church^hour  that  raamiBg — Sam^  k  is  asserted,  grianed 
iofomfy,  azkd  ahaost  esBfidentklly^  dose  by  Jj&td  Lintem's 
ear. 

''  Leave  me,  I  say,  sir^  and  iet  nie  hear  bo  looiv  of  #w 
subject." 

^^  Not  a  word  more,  my  lord,  if  preacher  Boakes*s 
hisself  were  to  ax  me.  It  bayn't  on  that  business  at  all  I 
make  up  to  your  worship  ;  but  I  hear  you've  been  making 
enquiries  after  young  Mr.  Mutford  ?  " 

"  Well  ? — yes — well  ?"  Lord  Lin  tern  stood  still,  and 
fixed  his  glittering  eyes  on  Sam's  large^  grey,  glassy  cold 
^ones.  4 

'^  Your  lordship  would  consider  any  one  that  could 
help  you  to  find  him,  J  know?" 

''  There — '    He  gave  Sam  a  shilling. 

''  Obleeged  to  your  lordship's  worship ;  and  Mr.  Mut- 
ford will  be  hkely  to  be  at  a  place,  in  a  night  or  two, 
where  I  saw  him  afore,  some  mondis  ago :  one  Mr.  farmer 
Linnock's  house: "  Lord  Lintem  started :  "  the  rich  farmer 
as  your  lordship  sent  Lady  Ellen  to,  for  the  good  of  her 
health,  you  know." 

'^  And  you  have  seen  him  there,  sometime  ago,  you  say  ? 
How  long  ago  ?  answer  exactly." 

*^  I  be  blowed,  my  lord,  if  I  can  take  on  me  to  say  so 
very  exactly,  but^  I  knows  it  was  the  time  Lady  Ellen  was 
there." 

"  You  are  sure  ?  " 

"  Bayn't  you,  my  lord  ?  " 

"  And  why  so  sure  ?  " 

''  'Cause  I  seen  Lady  EUen  and  he,  now  I  remember 
a-talkin'  togetlier  in  the  garden  and  oxOaw^,  t«w  Vcl  w>fe 
place,  now  in  t'other," '  g 
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"  Talking  together  !  more  than  once,  then  ]• — how  often 
did  he  visit  at  the  house  ?  " 

''  Only  for  one  visit,  my  lord ;  hut  that  was  a 
long  un." 

'^  Ay !  but  no  matter  about  that  That's  nothing — not  the 
business.  I  am  anxious  to  see  Mr.  Mutford,  and  you  are 
sure  he  will  be  at  Linnock's  in  a  night  or  two  ?  Very  well ; 
let  me  know  the  moment  he  arrives  there,  and  I  will  pay 
you  for  your  additional  trouble  ;  good  day." 

Lotd  Lintem  gained  his  deserted  and  detested  home,  it 
.  is  superfluous  to  say  in  what  resumed  hatred  and  hostility 
against  all  those  whom  a  few  hours  before  he  had  been  re- 
inclined  to  consider  in  a  possibly  friendly  light 
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Michael  Mutford  had  courageously  declined  a  very 
princely  ofTer  of  Mr.  Lilly  White,  though,  at  the  time^ 
sorely  tempted  by  his  necessities^  almost  by  his  despair,  to 
accept  it,  and,  we  may  remark,  not  prepared  by  former 
habits  of  reasoning  to  consider  its  acceptance  on  his  part 
morally  criminal,  or  even  poetically  disgraceful.  The 
abiding  pride  of  a  conscious  gentleman,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  late  snarls,  or  declamation;  or  innuendo  against 
aristocracy>  his  family  pride,  too,  supplied  the  only  or  the 
strongest  motives  for  his  refusal.  Since  so  it  was,  that  the 
world  did  look  with  a  contemning  eye  upon  the  merchant 
who  bought  and  sold  at  the  best  terms  he  could  —  certain 
laws  of  his  country  not  much  considered  in  his  arrange- 
ments— Michael  would  not  submit  himself,  his  father  and 
sister,  his  name,  to  such  a  criticism.  And  branching  out 
of  this  sentiment  were  some  peculiarly  personal ;  such  as  a 
shrinking  back  from  a  charge  which  would  bring  him  in 
coftstant  proximity,  if  not  to  an  equality  and  an  intimacy, 
with  individuals  like  the  honest  Lilly  White,  his  brother, 
and  the  flippant  and  fuU.dressed  Misses  Linnock ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  lower  degrees  of  smugglers,  male  and  female. 
But  his  father's  death,  and  his  sister's  and  his  own  dis- 
grace, wrung  out  of  Mutford's  breast  all  sensitiveness  of 
family  name  and  honour,  arid  all  care  of  acting  with  defer- 
ence to  either.  His  father  could  not  now  be  made  to  blush 
by  any  contrivance  of  his  to  "  get  money :  " —  his  sister 
and  himself — and  they  were  the  last  of  tlieir  family  — 
could  not  fall  lower  than  they  had  fallen.  He  had  no 
character  to  support  in  the  world's  regard :  it  would  not 
now  accord  him  the  name  of  gentleman  ^!get\\\ftt«\«ewV^ —  ^ 
^e  laughed  bitterly,  .in  his  bitter  heart,  and  No^ed  \a  ^^Daiabfl 


world  to  fling  back  the  name  of  man,  also,  if  it  were  to  be 
held  according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  its  meaning. 

Such,  at  least,  were  the  conclusions  of  his  distempered 
mind  upon  the  day  when  he  rode  with  Bessy,  at  the  back  of 
the  stage,  far  away  from  the  sea-aide  villages.  And  before 
he  took  leave  of  her  in  her  new  residence,  Michael  had 
resolved  to  come  to  a  second  explanation  with  Lilly  White ; 
and  when  he  told  her  of  a  necessity  for  exertinghis  ''genius,' 
in  a  fit  arena,  in  order  to  provide  for  their  common  wants. 
It  was  not  play- writing  or  novel-writing  he  meant,  as  i^e 
supposed,  but  sailing  in  the  prosperous  and  fortunate  Miss 
Molly,  in  bold  defiance  of  blockade  men  and  revenue  cut* 
ters,  a  good  sea  dashing  and  foaming,  and  a  good  breeze 
whistling  and  piping  around  him. 

After  burying  his  father,  and  repairing  to  his  friend 
Graves^s  Temple-chambers,  he  swore,  lying  down  in  bed, 
that  he  would  pay  Graves's  brother,  and  Graves's  self,  all 
the  money  he  had  borrowed  of  them — "  and  in  an  honest 
way,  too  ;  **  and  that  ''  honest  way  "was,  to  his  then  state 
of  mind,  smuggling. 

But,  before  launching  on  his  new  and  laudable  career, 
Michael  had  also  made  up  his  mind,  as  the  letter  (intended 
•to  have  been  posthumous)  to  Graves  truly  asserts,  to  follow 
the  Honourable  George  Allen  to  the  Continent. 

His  pains,  and  the  partial  loss  of  the  use  of  his  limbs, 
which  his  exaggerating  and  triste  anticipations  unhesitat- 
ingly pronounced  to  be  irremovable,  came  on,  and  he  gave 
up  both  intentions,  and,  with  them,  the  wish  to  live.  He 
had  lain  down  in  bed,  —  a  pistol,  crammed  with  powder  and 
small  bullets,  in  each  hand,  —  self-sworn  to  destroy  bim- 
-self  when  the  watchman  under  his  chamber- window  should 
call  the  hour  of  one  o'clock.  He  was  saved ;  and  in  sudi 
a  manner  that  the  demon  of  suicide  fled,  awe-stricken  and 
terrified,  out  of  his  wretched  heart,  leaving  it  free  to  receive, 
in  a  sudden  and  stormy  influx,  love  of  his  friend  and  of 
his  sister,  the  Christian's  fear  of  God^  and  the  resolve  of  a 
•till  desperate  man  to  live  on. 

He  made  terms  with  his  friend,  in  his  chamber  in  the 
AQtel,  sincerely  resolved  to  keep  diem.  Graved  and  he 
.  parud  at  six  o'clock  next  moTXdti^;,  ^iCoxd  taking  thp 
Mtage  to  the  sea-side.  ^  « 
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<  When  you  see  your  poor  sister^  Miebaiel,  in  the  tilla^ 
to  which  this  stage  wiU  hear  yen,  do  not  stir  from  her  side/' 
said  Graves. 

"  I  will  not/'  answered  Mutford,  laughing  to  himidf. 

"  And  harkee,"  continued  Graves^  •*  to  bribe  you  to.be  a 
good  boy,  perhaps  in  a  short  time  I  may  have  some  news 
to  send  you." 

"  Of  what  nature?"  demanded  lifeitford. 

"  Oh,  that  would  be  telling  you  the  identical  newa  iteelf^ 
which  J  am  not  quite  at  liberty — in  fact^  whidi  at  present 
I  will  not  do.  Master  MichadJ' 

The  stage  drove  out  of  London.  Mutford  pondered  a 
moment  upon  Graves's  hint,  but  speedily  put  it  out  of  his 
mind,  as  a  mere  nothing, — a  little  friendly  expedient  to 
keep  him  anxious  about  an  object,  and  so  divert  him  from 
a  relapse  into  former  evil  thoughts. 

"  But  he  need  not  fear  me  now.  The  pains  have  va- 
nished, or  nearly  so  ;  and  why  should  I  not,  as  a  consistent, 
reasonable  creature"  (here  came  another  of  Michael's 
inward  laughs)  '-  fall  back  upon  all  the  resolves  of  that 
night,  before  which  they  thought  proper  to  seize  upon 
me  }  —  So  —  the  Miss  Molly  a-hoy  !  —  I  only  transpose 
my  measures.     My  cousin  George  can  wait  awhile." 

On  the  night  to  which  he  alluded,  in  this  reverie,  when 
his  vows  were  vowed  to  swear  faith  to  the  bunting  of  the 
Miss  Molly,  whatever  might  be  its  colour  or  colours,  or 
supposing  it  only  the  colour  df  plain,  coarsclinen,  Michael 
Mutford,  as  a  first  measure,  wrote  a  letter  to  a  very  slight 
acquaintance  of  his  at  the  sea-side.  Prudently  calculating 
that  Mr.  Lilly  White  might  not  now  have  need  of  his  ser- 
vices, he  wished  to  avoid  the  unnecessary  humiliation,  or 
call  it  merely  trouble,  of  a  personal  interview  with  that 
chief  of  homely  name  ;  and  he  therefore  applied,  by  post, 
to  his  prime>minister,  to  sound  Lilly  on  the  subject,  and 
have  an  answer  ready  for  him  in  a  mght  or  two,  when  he 
would  call  on  her — for  her  it  was,  to  wit,  Martha  Huggett, 
—  at  her  own  house,  or  else  send  her  a  message  to  meet 
him  in  its  neighbourhood.  And,  not  knowing  Martha'^a 
address,  Michael  consigned  this  epistle  to  X\i^  euc^  oil  ^^^^  ^ 
Fox  (and  it  may  here  be  added  th«.t  ^m  Ge^^\3!^  VvdM 
*  2 
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to  Lord  Lintem  of  the  great  probability  of  Mutford  be- 
coming jvisible  in  Mr.  Linnock's  house,  in  a  few  nights, 
was  derived  from  the  whispers  that  soon  arose  about  the 
nature  of  that  letter,  after  its  arrival  at  its  destination). 

Michad  formed  one  of  the  seven  vis-d^via  travellers  at 
the  back  of  the  stage.  His  precisdy  opposite  companion 
was  a  pretty  girl,  the  lady's  maid,  probably,  of  some 
family  from  town,  sojourning  at  the  little  watering-place 
to  which  the  stage  was  rolling.  She  was  as  lively  as  pretty. 
•His  other  fellow-voyagers,  old,  young,  and  middle-aged, 
were  also  not  quite  as  morose,  or  as  suspicious  or  fearful  of 
«ne  another  as  English  stage-travellers  generally  are ;  but, 
for  Michael  himself,  he  was  the  very  soul  and  spirit  of  the 
party ;  and  the  man  preferred  of  the  pretty  girl's  dark 
hazel  eyes,  and  her  most  attentive  squire  into  the  bargain ; 
for  which,  upon  occasions  of  descending  and  ascending, 
during  the  journey,  he  boldly  asked,  and  was  not  cruelly 
refused,  some  little  tribute,  at  .the  back  of  the  coach,  out  of 
view  of  coachee,  and  the  other  members  of  coachee's  tem. 
porary  family.  And  to  his  own  ears,  MlchaeVs  jest,  and 
good  things,  and  loud  laugh,  rang  merrily  all  along  the 
road,  until  he  wondered  at  himself,  and  began  to  flout  him- 
self for  certain  former  misgivings  of  his  incapability  of 
cutting  a  figure  among  any  number  of  people:  — but,  what 
would  he  have  felt  if  he  could  have  known,  afterwards,  that 
the  pretty  girl,  and  others  of  his  delighted  audience  of  that 
day,  often  declared,  in  alluding  to  him  subsequently,  that 
they  were  sure  he  was  some  young  lord  from  Oxford  ? 
(the  question  asked  being  of  course  only  meant  to  apply  to 
the  limit  of  time  during  which  his  present  fit  continued  on 
him.) 

Outside  the  little  sea-coast  village,  he  descended  from 
the  coach.  Evening  had  fallen.  He  repaired,  stealthily, 
to  Mas'r  Fox's  house.  The  door  was  secured  ;  but  lights 
streamed  through  the  chinks  of  a  window-shutter.  He 
knocked,  as  Fox's  titter,  and  that  of  some  other  person, 
came  on  his  ear.  All  grew  silent  within.  He  knocked 
I  again  ;  no  answer.  Suspecting  a  certain  something,  he 
beeped  through  the.  chinks  of  the  window- shutter ;  no 
person  was  situated  within  xange  oi  loa  e^e.    Cx«\x^tv%  im< 
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patient^  he  now  assaulted  the  door  in  good  earnest^  and 
called  on  Fox  by  name,  giving  his  own.  A  tnonkeyi^  cry 
of  joyful  recognition  escaped  his  old  friend,  who  presently 
opened  the  door^  holding  it,  however,  ajar  in  his  hand. 

'^  Welcome  home  to  us,  Mr.  M utford ;  I  he  blessed  but 
I  be  glad  to  see  you,  /  know.  Well,  sir,"  he  continued  in 
a  confidential  whisper,  ^'  that  old  girl,  as  you  knows  about, 
sir,  has  the  letter  you  sent  her,  according  to  all  I  hear 
from  one  o'  the " 

"  Confound  them,'*  cried  Mutford,  ''  can't  they  keep  a 
secret  better  between  them  ?  Let  me  in,  Mas'r  Fox:  I 
must  rest  a  moment  here^  while  you  go  tell  Martha  I  want 
to  see  her." 

"  Why,  sir,  Martha's  mother's  house  bayn  t  so  far  off," 
hesitated  Fox. 

*'  And  that 's  the  very  reason  why'it  won't  take  you  long' 
to  go  there.  What !  you  don't  like  to  let  me  in  a  moment?" 
Mas'r  Fox  still  held  the  door  in  his  hand. 

'^  I  be  blessed  if  l' don't,  then,  Mr.  Mutford— but" — 
as  he  left  the  way  free,  Mutford  passed  him  —  ^'  but  the 
place  be  so  small,  sir,  and  all  the  young  'uns  just  gone  asleep 
behind  that  curtain,"  pointing  to  an  old  counterpane  sus- 
pended on  a  Une,  which  veiled  one  nook  of  the  one  apart- 
ment that  made  up  Mas'r  Fox's  whole  house  —  shop, 
parlour,  and  kitchen  by  day,  general  dormitory  by  night  — 
"  and  I  be  blessed  if  I  ha'ant  been  forced  to  put  them  all 
asleep  m3rself  this  night,  and  the  last  nighty  and  more, 
Mr.  Mutford ;  for  my  poor  woman  be  gone  on  a  little  trip 
over  to  France,  to  buy  French  eggs  for  the  shop;  and, 
after  the  last  of  'em  lay  down,  here  I  was  sitting,  as  you 
see,  sir,  taking  one  little  taste  o'  brandy  and  water,  sir, 
that  moment  when  I  heard  you  knocking  so  loud,  and 
hollering  so." 

*^  I  see,"  assented  Mutford,  glancing  at  the  little  table, 
to  which  were  two  chairs,  and  which,  aldng  with  the 
brandy-bottle,  held  two  glasses, —  '^  I  see  j  and  why 
should  you  not,  Mas'r  Fox?  every  man  is  surely  eutitled 
to  taste  the  sweets  of  his  hard  earnings ;  and  no  more  in- 
dustrious little  man  than  you  do  I  know^  to  say  nothvcv^ 
of  your  goodj  moral  conduct,  and  yova  iedx  qI  ^^  i^^^^t 
Y  3 
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Mr.  Boakes  ;  —  and  —  poor  woman  !  —  gone  to  France  to 
buy  French  eggs  ? — and  the  poor  liitk  things  left  all  alone 
to  your  care  P'^ —  Mutford^  for  a  reason^  had  been  cautiously 
edging  towards  the  suspended  counterpane  ;  now  he  sud- 
denly peeped  behind  it,  saying,  "  Poor  little  dears  !"  and 
Fox  uttered,  under  his  breath,  a  "  I.be-blowed !" — while 
Michael  added,  "  And,  I  do  protest,  MasV  Fox,  a  Tery  fine 
girl  of  her  age  the  eldest  is,**  as  at  the  stme  moment  he  took 
by  the  hand,  and  assisted  to  her  feet,  the  oomely,  fresh- 
f^ced  maiden,  of  whose  acquaintanceship  with  the  fly- 
charioteer  mention  has  before  been  made,  and  whom  Mut-  * 
fbrd  now  discovered  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  pallet,  upon 
which  lay,  sound  asleep,  a  brood  of  young  Foxes,  her  Wk 
against  the  wall,  and  her  knees  erippled  up  into  her 
mouth. 

The  little  crabbed  nature  of  Fox  had  a  spark  of  spirit 
and  quick  temper  in  it,  and,  taken  off  bis  guard,  he  was 
about  to  yield  to  his  mortification  and  spken,  and  brazen 
and  flgbt  himself  out  of  his  present  dilemma,  as  well  as 
he  could;  but  Mutford  speaking  on  without  a  pause,  turned 
away  his  wrath. 

*'  An  amazing  flnely^grown  girl,  indeed,  and  does  you 
md  Mrs.  Fox,  rearing  and  all^  uncommon  credit.  £h, 
pretty  dear  !  —  tdl  its  name,  won't  it  ? — there,  to  be  sure 
it  will — and  not  look  as  if  it  feared  one  were  going  to  eat 
it,  either ; — and  hoit  do  you  do,  my  predoua  ?" — Mutford 
earessed  the  child — ''  very  well,  you  thank  me  ?  There, 
there,  sit  down,  and  I  will  sit  down  with  yo«,  and  whik 
papa  goes  on  a  little  errand  for  me  youH  say  your  ta,  ta, 
to  me ;  and  I'll  tell  you  pretty  stories." 

**  Well,"  at  length  interrupted  Fox,  suddenly  abandon- 
ing his  anger  and  his  grayity  together,  as  he  responded 
the  girl's  silly  laugh — "  well,  if  ever  I  see,  or  heard  tell 
(ff! — Mr.  M|itford,  ye  be  what  you  be — as  knowin'  a 
liajid  as  I  ever — well,  no  matter;  I'ii  say  no  more; 
Utile  said  bes*  soonest  mended  ;  but- ** 

"  You  '11  just  run  where  I  asked  you,  Mas*r  Fox,  witli- 
Qtft  losing  any  more  time — there,  do ;  and  never  mind 
ttie,  here,  me  and  the  little  ones;  I  *11  take  care  of  *em  for 
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''  Jane/'  wavered  Mas'r  Fox^  still  grioniBg^  and  try^ 
ing  to  catch  her  eye^  which,  hy  the  way,  Jane  seemed  not 
at  present  over.anxious  to  allow  him  to  catch.  <'  Jan^ 
bayn't  you  a-coming  for  a  run,  too  ?  " 

<<  She  y*  answerer!  Mutford,  <<  at  such  a  time  of  night? 
poor  dear,  no,  indeed ;  better  for  her  to  sit  still  here,  and 
keep  quiet  in-doors,  and  so  much  wind  abroad,  and,  I 
think,  rain  coming  on — eh,  Jane?" 

<<  You  be  such  a  funny  gentleman  ! "  tittered  Jane  i 
and,  perforce,  Mas*r  Fox  continued  tittering  too,  with^ 
however,  alternations,  for  an  instant  at  a  time,  of  gravity 
and  suspicion  in  his  face ;  ami,  finally,  at  the  repeated 
exhortations  of  Mutford  to  '*  skip  1"  the  little  fellow,  after 
grinning  coldly  again,  and  saying,  "  Well,  I  see  how  it 
be;  /  see  ;  —  well  ;**— he  set  off  in  a  quick  run  from  his 
own  door,  his  head  poking  down,  his  fists  clenched,  and 
his  elbows  squared,  and  jerking  backward  and  forward  'm 
union  with  his  motion  and  speed. 

"  Be  quiet,  now,  sir,  will  you  ?  "  said  the  fair  unknown 
to  Mutford,  immediately  upon  Mas*r  Fox's  departure; 
'<  hush !  I  be  blessed  if  I  should  at  all  wonder  if  there 
goes  Lucy  Peat,  and  the  constables  after  her:" — this  was 
spoken  in  reference  to  a  hubbub  in  the  village-street,  made 
up  of  loud  talking,  running  feet,  and  the  shrieks  of  a 
woman  at  a  distance.  Mutford*s  bitter-hearted,  and  even 
to  himself  absurd  and  fantastical  levity,  abandoned  him. 

''  Lucy  Peat  ?  "  he  said,  shuddering  at  her  name^  as  he 
arose  from  the  table,  and  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  small 
apartment. 

"  Yes,  sir,  Lucy  Peat ;  the  girl  as  was^  at  service  in  your 
family,  you  know." 

"  I  know  ; — and — constables  after  her! — why?" 

His  chance  companion  briefly  related,  that,  '<  ever  ainctt 
Mr.  Boakes  had  taken  Lucy  home,  they  did  not  agree  the 
best  in  the  world ;  so  far  from  it,  ^at  they  quarrelled 
eadi  other  night  and  day,  cat-and-dog  like ;  that  Lucy  had 
several  times  run  out  into  neighbours'  houses  to  save  her« 
self  from  his  blows,  though^  when  Mr.  Boakes  followed  her 
to  fetch  her  in  again,  he  protested,  in  ifye  milde&t  masv^Kt, 
that  he  had  never  raised  a  hand  to  VkeT,  ixixMi^W^X!^  iciQX\ 
T  4 
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er  the  tongs^  poker,  or  candlestick,  as  she  averred ;  and 
that  Lucy  ivas  only  unsettled  in  her  mind,  and  raved  of 
all  she  said.  However,  so  things  went  on  between  than, 
till  this  evening,  a  few  hours  ago,  when  Lucy  ran  out  of 
his  house  for  good,  crying  out  like  mad,  in  fore.right 
earnest,  her  eyes  blackened,  her  head  bleeding,  and  a  din. 
ner-knife  in  her  hand ;  and  when  folk  went  in  to  see  after 
poor  Mr.  Boakes,  they  found  him  very  ill,  indeed,  from  two 
great  stabs  in  his  side ;  and  the  doctor  said  he  had  little 
dhance  for  his  precious  life." 

Mas'r  Fox  returned  from  his  mission,  out  of  breath  with 
haste,  and  the  workings  within  him  of  many  momentous 
interests.  First,  he  had  raced  back  as  fast  ^  he  could,  in 
order  that  Mutford  and  Mrs.  Fox*s  friend  might  enjoy 
their  tete^d-tSie  the  shortest  time  possible ;  next,  he  had 
to  deliver  himself  of  Marth&  Huggett's  instructions  ;  and, 
lastly,  he  carried  the  latest  tidings  of  Lucy  Peat,  having 
encountered  the  crowd  who  pursued  her,  and,  notwith- 
standing his  energetic  hurry,  heard  enough,  and  asked 
enough  of  them  to  make  himself  master  of  all  they  knew, 
had  done,  and  intended  to  do. 

And  of  Lucy  Peat  he  first  spoke,  railing  at  her  atrocious 
attempt  upon  the  life  of  poor  Mr.  Boakes  in  terras  such 
as  it  merited,  and  giving  his  hearers  to 'understand,  that 
she  had  just  been  hunted  out  of  a  plantation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood; where  she  must  have  hidden  herself  some  hours, 
and  had  now  passed  through  the  outskirts  of  the  village, 
the  constables  and  the  crowd  not  very  dose  upon  her,  how- 
ever, and  therefore  not  quite  sure  of  her  route ;  though, 
doubtless,  she  would  soon  be  come  up  with,  and  secured. 

Then  Mas'r  Fox  took  Mutford  to  the  door,  and  whis- 
pered— *'  I  be  blessed,  sir,  if  that  ere  old  girl  bayn't  too 
sensible  and  on  her  guard  of  an  odd  time :  what  d'  you 
think  ?  she  will  give  no  downright  answer,  nor  budge  fh>m 
her  mammy*8  fire-side,  nor  let  you  go  there  to  speak  with 
her,  if  you'  don't  send,  ^rst  of  all,  a  line  in  writing  that 
will  make  her  sure  you  be  the  very  man  she  can  and  ought 
to  appear  to  in  the  present  business." 
•   Mutford  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper*- > 

<'  MarUu^  my^gtHid  giri.— By  ^e  flowerubed— the  hole 
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in  the  wall-^the  black  beard  of  our  LiUy^  and  the  white 
nob  of  the  farmer^  I  am  he."  And  this  he  sealed  carefully 
and  handed  to  Fox. 

In  a  few  moments  the  little  (almost  winged)  Mercurj 
galloped  back^  and  again  whispered  in  Mutford's  ear— <- 
*'  All  Be  right,  sir :  along  the  clifft." 

"  How  soon  ?*' .  demanded  Mutford. 

'*  Directly,"  answered  Fox,  his  little  grey  eyes  glittering 
towards  the  now  sulky.looking  damsel  at  the  table,  wbo> 
her  fair  cheek  leaning  on  her  hand,  was  contemptuously  and 
unobservantly  sipping  a  mere  trifle  of  brandy  and  water. 

**  Are  you  sure?"  again  asked  Michael: — he  had  no- 
ticed and  understood  the  glance  of  MasV  Fox,  and  doubted 
that  his  own  personal  comforts  might  possibly  be  sacrificed 
to  a  reasonable  wish  to  get  rid  of  him  quietly.  But  Fox 
*'  blessed"  and  **  blowed"  himself  many  times  over,  if  he 
did  not  utter  the  very  instructions  he  had  received ;  if,  in 
fact,  Mutford  had  a  moment  to  lose,  unless  he  wanted  to 
keep  ''  that  old  girl  a-waiting." 

"  Good  night,  then,  Mas'r  Fox,  and  take  care  of  the 
little  uns,  till  the  French  eggs  come  home,"  said  Mutford, 
as  he  left  the  house,  laying  his  hand  solemnly  on  the  little 
man's  shoulder,  and  glancing  towards  a  third  person. 

*'  Oh,  cum,  now,  cum,  Mr.  Mutford,"  grinned  Fox, 
''you  know  you  be  putting  upon  me,  this  way — Jane,  'tis 
time  you  were  a-helpin'  mother  to  put  her  own  young  'una 
to  bed ;  for  you  see,  Mr.  Mutford,  Jane's  mother  *'  — . 
growing  serious — serious  for  him — *^  Jane's  mother  just 
sent  her  across  here ." 

"  I  know  it,  well;  good  night!"  interrupted  Mutford; 
and  running  from  the  door,  almost  as  fast  as  its  proprietor 
had  done,  he  was,  in  a  few  minutes,  striding  over  the  well- 
known  shingles  which  lay  under  the  steps  that  led  to  the 
gradually  ascending  path  to  the  cliff. 

Notwithstanding  the  absurd  hurry  in  which,  even  ac- 
cording to  a  plan,  he  endeavoured  to  keep  his  mind  engaged, 
his  present  situation,  and  every  object  around,  tempted 
him,  by  degrees,  into  recurrences  he  had  sworn  to  avoid. 
Arrived  in  view  of  the  rude  steps,  he  was  at  first  au.t)^tv»^ 
faito  a  vivid  recc^ection  of  the  fate  oi  ]^oot  lAn^X,  «iCL^\i^ 
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eye  wandered  to  the  buttress  from  behind  which  had  peered 
the  legs  of  the  observant  man-of-war's  man^  who  subse- 
quently slew  his  polite  old  friend^  and  then  to  the  poin^ 
where  the  boats  had  come  in^  that  memorable  morning^  and 
then  to  the  spot  where  the  victim  of  revenue-justice  had 
fallen  dead.  Mutford  stood  stilly  and  conjured  «p  the 
whole  scene :  the  Lieutenant  and  his  men  running  down 
&e  steps ;  Sam  Geeson,  then  seen  for  the  first  time^  brav- 
ing the  blockade  guard — Sam  Geeson^  the  friend  of  Lucy- 
Peat  ;  Lucy  Peat,  the  destroyer,  or  one  of  the  destroyers 
of  his  sister ! — here  was  the  first  forbidden  link  touched 
by  the  spark  of  association,  and  to  the  last  link  of  the  dark 
chain  it  then  shot  along.  That  last  was  his  father's  grave : 
his  father's  grave  so  near  him,  at  this  moment,  and  yet 
about  to  be  passed  by  him  un visited,  and  about  to  be  passed^ 
perhaps,  for  the  last  time.  Mutford  turned  his  back  on 
the  sea- cliff,  and  walked  rapidly  in  another  direction. 

The  churchyard,  to  which  he  bent  his  steps,  was  at  all 
times  of  the  day  and  night  to  be  entered  by  means  of  a 
turnstile  gate.  He  was  soon  standing  over  the  heap  of 
fVesh  earth  he  sought  A  minute  after,  he  was  on  his 
knees,  his  arms  ^icompassing  it. 

"  Michael  Mutford  ? "  questioned  a  hard  though  low. 
I^eyed  voice,  close  to  him,  after  he  had  for  some  time  in- 
dulged his  feelings.  He  jumped  up.  A  man  muffled  in 
a  cloak  stood  direcdy  opposite  to  him^  on  the  other  side  of 
the  grave. 

"  Yes,  Michael  Mutford,"  he  answered ;  *^  and  who 
calls  him  by  his  name  ?  " 

"  One  who  has  a  right  to  demand  of  you — Mliene  and 
how  have  you  disposed  of  the  Lady  Ellen  Allen  ?  " 

"  Disposed  of  the  Lady  Ellen  Allen  ?"  repeated  Michael, 
apeaking  very  slowly — ^'  disposed  of  her/"    He  broke  into 
a  laugh : — ^'  Again  I  ask  who  stands  there  before  me?" 
.     **  Her  father." 

'*  Ay ! " — Mutford's  foot  was  on  his  parent's  grave,  that, 
from  it,  he  might  spring  on  his  hated  enemy.  He  sud« 
.denly  checked  himself,  and  fell  back  some  paces,  saying.^ 
'''Be  gone !  leave  me !  leave  me  here,  alone !  hertl  it  ia 
jiot  here  we  should  meet:  it  ia  not  We.yQUahouJd  com^ 
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to  dane  me!  What  brings  yoa  here?  what  I'*  Im  con- 
tinaed,  losing  eommand  of  his  reason — ''  to  shoot  me  on 
that  spot?"  pointing  to  the  grave — "  to  stretch  his  son, 
there^  while  he  lies  bdew !  or  to  tear  him  out  of  his  last 
resting.plaoe !  to  rob  the  grare  of  its  poor  tenant  1  You 
cannot  i^eep  in  your  bed  while  even  his  boaee         *' 

"  Patience,  patience,  sir/*  interrupted  Lord  Lintem; 
'  none  but  a  madman  could  assume  that  I  come  here  on 
any  such  intents :  this  Is  not  the  language  we  should  use 
to  each  other :  patience,  I  say." 

*'  Stop  where  you  are ! ''  Mutford  broke  in,  in  his  turn : 
"  on  your  life,  do  not  stir  a  step!"  Lord  Lintern  was 
about  to  approach  him  nearer — "that — that'*  —  again 
motioning  towards  the  gniTe— ^  "  thai  is  between  us  as  you 
stand ;  and  if  I  will  not  cross  it  to  you,  do  not  you  cross 
•  it,  or  pass  it,  tome/ — Do  not! — Leave  me  here  alone,  I 
say!  or,  since  you  will  not — no,  no!" — after  a  black, 
struggle  with  himself  of  a  moment — "  no  1  I  leave  you, 
here  alone !  —  *t  is  better —  't  is  better. " 

"  Madman,  indeed^"  muttered  Lord  Lintern,  as  Michael 
turned  his  back  and  ran  out  of  the  churchyard ;  and  not 
many  minutes  had  passed,  before  Mutford  flung  himself 
down  upon  the  cliff  path,  a  good  distance  beyond  the  vil* 
lage,  where  he  lay  panting  and  exhausted,  over-wrought 
in  body  and  mind. 

A  girl's  voice,  singing,  at  a  little  distance,  and  in  a  low 
key,  made  more  imperfect  by  the  dashing  of  the  sea  beneath 
him,  and  the  hard  blowing  of  the  wind  about  him,  aroused 
Mutford  into  observation.  The  singer  evidently  came 
nearer,  for  he  could  soon  catch  a  few  lines — 

•<  Oh»  Melony,  oh  Melony, 
Thou  art  the  fairtst  creature." 

He  lay  still.  Two  girls  approached,  one  almost  a  chQd : 
she  addressed  her  companion^  who  had  been  singing,  in  a 
pettish  tone,  — 

''  I  be  blessed  alive,  Martha,  if  you  bayn't  been  put* 
ting  on  me,  all  this  while,  about  Bill ;  he  never  gave  yoo 
no  such  messages  for  me,  and  I  know  he  didn*t." 

"  Come,  my  maid,  come ;  don't  you  go  for  to  be  C^^&siew^ 
now,"  answered  Mar&a. 
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*'  An',  I  wunt,  then ;  and  that's  the  very  reason  as  why. 
I  he  not  a-going  to  let  you  make  me  a  fool,  no  more : 
tisn't  Bill,  at  all,  I  say ;  hut  some  'un  you  want  to  make 
up  to,  on  your  own  account,  Martha  Huggett:  an'  so-         " 

"  Jane,  my  maiden,  don't  go  home,  this  time,  at  least ; 
do  stay  heside  o'  me,  do ;  and  suppose  I  have  a  sweetheart, 
as  well  as  you,  Jane,  and  that  we  could  come  on  'em  both 
together,  or  one  after  t'other,  what  harm 's  in  that,  I  be  glad 
to  know? — there's  my  pretty  maid ;  do  walk  a  bit  on  with 
me :  I  don't  like  coming  out  to  see  folk,  alone,  no  more 
than  you  do,  yourself,  Jane." 

^'  I  never  said  as  how  /  didn't,"  remarked  Jane. — 
'^  But  stop :  who  is  sitting  on  the  path  ?  " 

Mutford  had  half  raised  himself  from  his  reclining 
position. 

''  Mine  or  yours,  Jane?"  questioned  Martha;  *'  come 
along,  and  let 's  see." 

.  She  took  the  girl's  hand,  and  approached  Mutford.  In 
coming  close  to  him,  she  said,  '*  Good  ni^t,"  in  an  in- 
different voice ;  then  let  Jane  go  on  a  few  step^,  while  she 
added,  in  a  whisper,  *'  The  flower-bed  ?  " 

"  And  the  hole  in  the  wall,"  answered  Mutford. 

''Ask  us  the  way  to  Mr.  Linnock's,  then."  She  tripped 
after  her  beguiled  companion,  humming^- 

**  'Tis  all  of  these  poor  smugglers, 
Who  now  in  gaol  do  lie ; 
Their  wives  and  children  left  at  home, 
And  fearing  they  must  die." 

Taking  the  hint,  Mutford  stood  up,  fc^owed  the  two 
girls,  overtook  them,  and  made  the  enquiry  which  had 
been  suggested  to  him.  Martha  replied  that  it  was  a  good 
step  to  Mr.  Linnock's  house,  for  any  one  who  did  not 
know  the  short  cuts  across  the  fields,  after  turning  away 
from  the  cliff.  He  said  he  was  quite  unacquainted  with 
these  short  ^uts,  and  asked  her  to  describe  them.  She 
pretended  to  do  so,  in  a  clear  manner ;  but  when  Mjitford 
assured  her  he  could  not  venture  a  foot  of  ground  upon  his 
comprehensions  of  her  statistics,  he  only  said  the  truth. 
Then  came,  naturally,  his  earnest  request  to  be  conveyed 
within  view  of  the  house  by  his  present  companions;  his 
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business  with  Mr.  Linnock  he  declared  to  be  urgent :  he 
was  fatigued^  as  well  as  ignorant  of  the  path-road ;  and^  in 
fact^  he  would  be  very  thankful  for  the  favour  he  required*, 

Martha^  after  consulting  Jane^  and  calling  on  her  lo 
say  if  either  of  them  would  think  much  of  the  walk,  to 
oblige  the  ciyil  gentleman^  and  getting  a  fayourable  answer, 
cheerfully  agreed  to  guide  Mutford  to  his  destination.  AU 
then  moved  on  together.  Martha  and  Jane  began  to  walk 
briskly :  Mutford  kept  up  with  them  with  difficulty ;  and 
at  last  Martha  perceived  he  was,  indeed,  fatigued,  — -  so 
much  so  that  his  steps  were  uneven. 

'^  Grentlemen  bayn't  used  to  lean  on  poor  girls'  arms,** 
she  then  remarked —  "  though,  in  case  of  need,  girls*  arms 
might  help  'em  ;  —  see,  Jane,  how  tired  he  be ;  —  and  so, 
sir,  here's  one  of  mine  for  you,  and  this  pretty  maiden 
will  give  you  another,  I  know." 

Jane,  tittering  at  the  novelty,  the  importance,  indeed, 
of  her  approaching  situation,  gleeishly,  though  sheepishly 
extended  her  little  arm,  bent  tight  at  the  elbow,  and  Mut. 
ford  proceeded  on  his  walk,  supported,  at  either  side,  by 
her  and  Martha  Huggett.  He  allowed,  nay,  urged  himself 
to  enjoy  this  little  adventure,  and  talked  in  a  good-humoured 
strain  with  his  two  guides. 

In  a  strain  of  regulated  good-humour,  however,  one  not 
at  all  resembling  that  in  which  he  had  indulged  with  the 
pretty  lady's  maid  on  the  top  of  the  stage,  nor  with  the 
yet  nameless  maiden  at  MasV  Fox's.  There  was,  in 
Martha's  manner,  even  in  her  frankness  and  lightest  prat- 
tle, something  which  prescribed  a  peculiar  respect  towards 
her.  Little  silly  Jane  Simmons  was  nobody:  but  were 
Mutford  alone  with  Martha  Huggett,  in  his  most  buoyant 
time  of  life,  he  could  not  have  trifled  with  her,  as  young 
men  will  now  and  then  do  witb  village  damsels. 

Her  character,  so  far  as  he  knew  it,  by  her  conduct  and 
actions,  also  bad  an  influence  upon  him.  Her  devotion  to 
her  young  Fred  —  ("  Might  he  not  have  sung  to  her  at 
parting,"  asked  Michael  of  himself,  sillily  —  yet  charac« 
teristically  — 

*'  My  heart  with  love  is  beaUxvn^ 
Transporied         " 


"waid  there  stepped  short :)  —  her  respeetahle  g»v«mmeiit  of 
lierseif,  with  reg«rd  to  other  mexk,  sinee  he  had  been  snatched 
from  her  ;  and  her  determinatHm  to  forsake  her  friends  and 
country^  in  order  to  partake  his  lot  in  a  reihote  land^  and 
in,  at  least,  a  questionable  situation :  all  this,  a  knowledge 
of  which  Mutford  had  deriv^  from  the  worthy  Mr.  Lin^ 
nock,  put  the  girl  in  no  eommon-plaee  Hght  before  him. 
He  felt  that  he  should  like  to  know  more  of  his  young 
friend  Martha;  of  the  bases  of  her  principles,  in  fact. 

A  little  occurrence  afforded  him  opportunity  for  partially 
jgratifying  his  wish.  As  they  pass^  near  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  which  now  was  of  great  deptli  below  them,  Jane 
8tmmons  suddenly  stopped  an  instant,  an^  potnting  down 
to  the  shingles,  said,  *'  There,  Martha,"  expressively. 

Martha  as  suddenly  looked  towards  the  spot  whither  her 
young  friend  pointed,  and  averting  her  head,  answered, 
with  a  quick,  short  sigh  —  ''  Ay,  Jane,*' 

Mutford  also  looked,  but  saw  nothing,  though^  in  the 
dear  moonshine  whidi  sheeted  the  sea  and  the  shingles,  he 
must  have  discovered  any  remarkable  object.  All  passed 
on  —  and  he  asked  —  "  What  was  that  ?" 

"  Nothing,  sir,  nothing,"  replied  Martha. 

'^  Nothing  now,  sir,"  added  Jane. 

"  But  was  there  any  thing  there,  when  you  pointed,  my 
little  maiden  ?" 

'^  No,  rfr ;  only  Martha  remembers  the  spot  so  well." 

*'  Nonsense,  now,  Jane  Simmons.**  —  Mutford,  mis- 
trusting the  tone  of  her  voice,  peered  into  her  eyes  :  there 
were  tears  in  them.  He  came  upon  a  certain  conclusion, 
but,  for  some  time,  took  no  advantage  of  it.  He  waited  till 
the  sharp  breeae  blew  right  from  Jane  to  Martha,  and  then 
$aid  in  a  tone  which  the  younger  girl  could  not  catch,  — 
'^  It  was  there  that  poor  Fred,  along  witfc  others,  had  the 
row  with  the  man- o'- war's  men." 

He  felt  her  start,  and  then  she  looked  up  into  his  face, 
but  was  silent. 

•  "  I  know  it  an,"  he  continued  ;  **  and  it  is  not  to  hurt 
you,  Martha,  that  I  mention  it,  for  I  like  you  for  your 
constancy  to  the  poor  lad." 

''He  deserves  it,  sir,"  at  length  replied,  Martha,  in  the 


t&rtie  low  tone  which  Mutford  used  ;  *'  there  was  not  at 
good  a  boy  m  the  village :  and  he  deeerves  more  from  me^ 
and  will  get  it,  if  I  live." 

"  I  think  I  know  what  you  xnean^  tiow^  too^''  resumed 
Mutford ;  '*  a,  friend  of  yours  has  hinted  it  to  me ;  and 
Martha,  if  indeed  you  do  that,  or  even  have  a  strong  in* 
tention  to  do  it^  at  present,  I  will  call  ytm  the  best  girl  in 
the  village." 

^'What,  sir?"  asked  Martha. 

"  Go  to  poor  Fred." 

'^  I  say  again,  as  sure  as  I  live  to  do  it,  I  will,  then,  and 
think  it  nothing  uncommon  to  do  either." 

"  Is  he  aware  of  your  intention  .^" 

"  He  be,  sir,  since  the  hour  he  left  England/' 

^'  Have  you  heard  from  him  since  ?** 

"  Often,  sir  ;  I  have  a  letter  of  his  in  my  pocket  this 
moment,  and  it  came  to  me  yesterday." 

"  You  have  ?  Well,  then,  Martha,  only  that  lovers' 
letters  are  to  be  peeped  into  by  no  one  but  lovers,  I  would 
make  a  little  request  of  you." 

^'  To  let  you  see  what  kind  of  letters  we  write  to  one 
another,  sir?" 

"  Yes ;  and  what  kind  of  a  letter  Fred  can  write  to  you, 
who  so  well  deserve  a  good  one  every  day  in  the  week." 

"  You  can  read  it,  sir,  as  soon  as  we  get  to  Mr.  Lin- 
nock's  :  I  bayn't  ashamed  to  show  it,  either  on  Fred's  ac- 
count or  my  own,  since  you  give  yourself  the  trouble  of 
thinking  about  us,  Mr.  Mutford." 

"  I  am  sorry  he  ever  "  Mutford  stopped  short,,  for 

several  reasons,  — one  of  them  personal :  he  felt  he  had  no 
right  to  be  sorry  that  Fred  had  done  witat  he  himseLf  was 
going  to  do.     But  Martha  took  him  up. 

'^  Ever  went  a-snwiggling,  sir.     So  be  !•     And  yet,  that 

be  one  o*  the  very  reasons  why  I  think  as  I  do  about  him. 

For  I  be  sure,  it  was  for  ray  sake  —  to  make  himself  rich 

enough  for  our  coming  together  —  that  Fred  took  to  t'other 

-trade,  when  times  grew  bad  with  his  own,  sir." 

"  Martha,  I  am  curious  to  learn  one  thing.  Did  Fred  , 
ofteji  visit  Mr.  Boakes's  chapel  ?  " 

"  Never^  as  I  know  of,  Mr.  Mutfoid,  Wl  lilii v]%  c»cfiA 
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with  mother  and  me^  sometiines  to  church,  sometimes  to 
the  Wedeyan  chapel,  the  same  as  mother  and  me  do,  at 
present" 

'^  And,  either  in  one  place  or  the  other,  have  you  neyet 
heard  it  said  that  Fred's  new  trade^  and  mine  that  is  to  h^ 
was  any  harm  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  but  never  was  brought  to  belieye  it  And 
I  don't  see  why,  if  I  believe  other  things  I  have  heard  at 
church  or  meeting,  I  be  bound  to  beheve  that." 

"  Why,  those  that  ask  you  to  believe  those  other  things 
ask  you  to  believe  that  also." 

*'  I  know  as  they  do,  sir ;  but  he  they  attorneys  or 
parliament  men,  as  well  as  good  preachers  ?  and  though 
not  as  good  a  preacher  as  they  be,  bayn't  I,  may  be,  as 
good  an  attorney  on  this  head ?  havent  I  the  right  to  be ? 
haven't  I  a  better  right  than  they  have  ?  cause  why,  I  be 
poorer  than  they  be." 

'^But  we  all  certainly  break  through  a  law  that  is  in  the 
statute-book,  Martha,  while  going  on  with  our  t'other  trade." 

"  I  ♦,  for  one,  never  put  it  there,  sir,  nor  never  gave 
my  good  will  to  have  it  put  there,"  answered  Martha ; 
^'and  I  would  say,  up  to  their  faces — and  I  said  the  same 
thing  once,  up  to  the  faces  of  some  o'  tliem  —  there  is  no 
right  on  their  side^  by  good  law,  or  good  Bible,  to  send  a 
young  man  across  the  wide  seas,  from  his  family  and  his 
country,  for  doing  only  what  Fred  did ;  and  ^at  's  the 
foreright  of  all  I  know  about  it," 

^'Bad  argument,  Martha,"  said  Mutford  to  himself, 
*'  though  I  am  not  sure  I  could  give  as  good,  in  exculpation 
of  my  own  present  adhesion  to  your  honourable  trade,  in- 
asmuch as,  I  fear,  my  conscience  and  something  else 
are  not  so  easy  on  the  question.  But  what 's  in  the  wind 
now  ?"  he  asked  aloud.  They  had  just  struck  a  httle  inland 
irom  the  cli£P,  and  gained  the  almost'  flattened  summit  of 
the  point,  more  than  once  before  described  to  the  reader. 
Turning  their  backs  to  the  three  remarkable  rocks  called 
the  Three  Williams,  they  were  about  to  descend  into  a 
spacious  valley,  the  shortest  way  to  Mr.  Linnock's  house. 


*  ThU  converutiofi  is  fact  for  which  none  but  Martha,  and  those  who  agre* 
» juwottittabie.    Itmar  doo9h«nntoletoUieiikiiowit<»AM!t 
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In  thii  titfiatioD^  distant  shouts^  and  beUowiog  voicei^ 
reached  them  from  the  cliff-path  which  they  had  quitied, 
and^  as  they  turned  to  look  behind  them^  the  shrieks  of 
a  single  person^  kept  up  nearly  without  a  pause,  came  on 
in  the  same  direction,  but  much  nearer  to  the  listeners. 
Mutford  Moked  keenly  along  the  path,  and  saw  the  figure  of 
a  woman  running,  and  sometimes  dancing  or  jumping  to. 
wards  him  and  his  companion.  While  he  watched  her,  he 
felt  the  two  girls  at  his  either  side  press  close  to  him,  and 
draw  back,  while  Jane  responded  the  wild  woman's  shriek, 
and  Martha,  drawing  in  her  breath,  said  —  "  Lucy  Peat, 
as  I  be  a  bom  living  girl !  Turn,  Mr.  Mutford,  and  let 
us  not  wait  for  her — let  us  run  from  her  !  I  be  dead  afeard 
to  face  her!" 

*'  She  has  her  hand  fast  shut  on  the  knife  ever  since  !'* 
added  Jane,  beginning  to  run  fast.  Martha  seconded  her, 
and  Mutford,  perforce,  ran  too. 

"  Stop  !  stop  1"  cried  the  hoarse  voice  of  Lucy,  gaining 
upon  them  every  instant,  while  the  more  distant  shouts 
and  clamour  of  her  pursuers  also  grew  more  fiercely  loud, 
"  stop  and  save  me  !  I  know  who  ye  be  !  I  know  you, 
Mr.  Michael  Mutford,  and  you,  Martha  Huggett!.  ye  passed 
me,  a  minute  ago,  while  I  lay  alone  a-hiding !  —  stop,  I 
say,  and  save  me  from  them  !  they  will  hear  you  speak  for 
me,  Mr.  Michael ;  and  you,  too,  Martha,  for  you  was  always 
good;  and  they  like  you  !  Stop,  or  have  my  life  to  answer 
^for  !     Stop,  or  I  jump  over  the  cliff! —  Stop,  stop  !" 

Mutford  hesitated  at  this  appeal.  The  girls,  in  terrified 
expostulation,  strove  to  drag  him  on.  Thus  Lucy  had 
time  to  gain  on  them  ;  and,  in  fact,  before  they  supposed 
her  so  near,  she  raced  past  them,  confronted  them,  and,  at 
the  same  instant,  sprang  upon  Mutford  and  clasped  him 
round  the  body.  Jane  Simmons  ran  to  meet  her  pursuers, 
uttering  loud  cries  ;  Martha  Huggett,  snatching  at  the  wrist 
of  Lucy^s  right  hand,  said,  "  Would  you  murder  him, 
too  ?  "  —  Mutford,  by  using  all  his  strength,  was  just  able 
to  disengage  her  arm  from  his  body  and  hold  her  off. 

"  Murder  him  ?  harm  him  ?  no,  Martha  Huggett  —  I 
have  harmed  him  enough  already,  —  him    and  Ids !     I 
know  it«  now  ;  and  I  know,  too,  that  \i  Ctvece  \)^  ^<t  Qa^ 
% 
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above  yoti  say  there  "be,  I  am  punished  fer  it  this  irf^t  f" 
Ab  Lucy  said  these  words,  she  Was  Icneelhig  tit  Milffbrd^ 
feet,  wringing  HerTiands  (Jane  had  Hot  spoken  truth  ^bout 
the  knife),  and  sometimes  rolling  and  Vrithin^  on  •fhe 
grass.  "  But,  iMr.  Michael,**  she  continued,  '^  'for  all  that, 
I  cry  out  to  you  to  save  me !  Hark  ?  they  'he  a-totaiing 
very  near !  Oh,  do  not  let  ihem  take  irte,  atrd  tie  me, 
and  send  me  in  the  cart  to- gaol !  fell  them '1 1>e  tnad  !  'and 
I  do  Ihink  I  he  !  I  do  hope  I  he  !  Oh,  'speak  fo  them, 
for  I  see  them  now  !  and  catch  me  hy  the  "arm,  'ttnd  you, 
f:ood  Martha  Huggett,  catch  me  by  the  t*  bther  arm  f  — 
save  me,  save  me  !  ** 

*^  Hold  her  fast,  ihere!  hold  her  "fast!**  cried  voices 
dose  behind. 

"Will  ye,  will  ye,  will  ye!"  rejoined  Lucy,  again 
clinging  to  Mutford  with  one  arm,  arid  seizing  Martha's 
hand  with  the  other. 

"  Wretched  creature  !"  cried  Mutford,  a  second  time 
putting  her  off,  ''  I  forgive  you,  1  pity  you  ;  'but  how  can 
/,  —  how  can  any  one  save  you,  if  you  have  murdered  the 
man  !" 

''  Lay  hands  on  her  !*'  repeated  the  pursuers. 

'^  Well  then  f "  Lucy  started  up,  and  <h)ntinued  speaking 
while  she  ran,  in  an  oblique  direction,  to  where  the  dlff 
was  highest^  ind  a  sheer  precipice,  *'  if  ye  will '  nojt,  ye 
who  are  good  j)eople,  ye  who  are  good  Christians,  see  what 
I  can  do,  to  save  myself,  1,  Lucy  'l^ieat,  who  never  be- 
lieved in  God  or  devil,  see  this!"  She  ran  to  the  \^ery 
verge  of  the  diff.  Slutford  now  mingled  with  her  hunters, 
and  —  all  crying  out  in  horror,  and' pursuing  her  fast,  but 
yet  not  close  to  her  —  she  ran  to  the  very  verge  of  the 
cliff,  and  prepared  to  jump.  It  aeemed  that  fear  dliecked 
her.  She  stopped  a  few  seconds ;  then,  turning'  her  hack 
to  the  sea,  and  her  face  to  the  yelling  cfowd,  her  heels  still 
on  the  crumbling  edge  of  the  precipice^  she  bent  back- 
wards, waved  her  hands  twice  or  thrice  round' her  head, 
and  as  Mutford  almost  touched  her  skirts  ^sappeiired.  'He 
and' all  around  him  stood  still,  in  sudden  silence,  as  if  listen- 
ing; but  no  ^ry  was  heard,  and  no  buffet;  nothing  — 
90  great  was  the  fall ;  nothir.^V>  ox«cmaatib:'tlh€hlti6ttetin{; 
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wind  on  that  high^point^  whqre;not.eTen  a  4aj(hipf  |l>e  f^f 
ascended. 

In  the  wild  solitMde,  in  the. clear  mQaDahine,:aU  ooiiitipjjbQ^ 
standing  silent,  even  after  the  time  had  elapsed  wUl^in>\^bi4h 
they  ought  to  have  counted  ^pon  heariog^iuiy  thing*  Then 
they  looked  into  one  another's  eyes,  .iKod  isome,  Mutfofd 
along  with  them,  held  hand  by  hand  .and  peered  AVfr  the 
cliff.  But  this  was  idle.  In  the  .shadow  at  U^e  q^ff'-n 
base,  so  far  beneath,  no  ^ject  of  any  kind  co)^  be  dis- 
tinguished. Mut£ord  had  thought  he  jmight  ;  probably 
catch  a  stir  upon  the  rocky  .shingles ;  but  thjit  w^'^  eyen  a 
more  erroneous  calculation.  The  men,  girls,  and. cbi]i47?p^ 
.who  had  hunted  the  poor  fugitive  to  the  cliff's  bounce, 
•went  home,  in  groups,  talking  jamong  therosdy^s  in  whis- 
pers. Mutford  stood  alone  upon  the  very  spot  wh^re 
■Lucy's  feet. had  last  rested.  For  many  minutes  he;Stood 
there,  hound  to  it  in  horror,  terror,  stupefaction.  Pity 
aoftened  and  relieved  him ;  and  c]asping  his  hands,  and 
resting  his  head  upon  them,  he  .said  iiloud,  — ''  Voor,  ne. 
glected,  untaught  one  !  child  of  a  father  and  of  a  mother 
.who  disowned  you !  p!upil  of  parish  love  and  charity  !  I 
forgive  you ;  and  so  will  .^he  whom  you  have  also  injured." 

He  then  turned  from  the  cliff.  .  Martha  H,uggett  and 
.Jane  Simmons  were  watching  him  from  a  distance.  He 
joined  them,  and.  all  pursued  their  inray  to  J^r.  Lii^i^o^k's. 


Approaching  the  old  farm-honse  by  a  private  path  that 
led  to  its  rear,  our  friends  .^w  a  m^an  lounging  ag^nst  a 
iBtile  over  which  they  hltd  to  mount.     They  ,pa\is^d^  at 
Martha'^  instance.     The  person  ,al^o  seemed  to  have  ob- 
: served  them;  for  putting  his  lai^ge  figure  in  motion,  hie 
:.<eame  slowly  towards  th^m.    .Martha  looked  sharply  foi;^ 
r'Ward^  at  the  distance  ,of  i^hout  twenty  yards,  and  gaini^ 
,full  confidence,  said-:—". All. he  yightj  Mr.  Mutford:  *tis 
the  friend  as  you're  come  to  see ;  belike,"  slightly  pressi;^ 
(ibis  arm,  —  *'  beUke,  sir^  he  ^p^cted  to  i^aeet  you  .9^  this 
<path." 
;  Gratings  ,w^e, .  M^i^  i w^n  exjibjwaij&d.  VVn^«^  •^^'^ j 
z  2  ^ 
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IJnnock  and  bis  former  acquaintieuice ;  and  no  sovereigii 
ever  gave  to  a  newly-named  premier,  in  a  first  audience,  a 
more  gracious  one  than  the  gentle  smuggler  vouchsafed  to 
Michael  Mutford. 

**  And  you  must  be  tired,  sir,  after  your  long  walk," 
continued  Mr.  Linnock,  "  you  and  those  little  maidens  as 
llave  come  to  show  you  the  way,  so — step  you,  Martha,  into 
the  house,  with  Jane  Simmons,  first  of  all,  and  see  if  you 
cannot  come  upon  nothing  nice,  — -  no,  Jane  will  go  alone, 
while  I  say  a  word  to  you  here,  for  a  minute ;  —  there, 
iny  pretty  maid,  that's  the  way.  And  now,  Mr.  Mutford, 
tired  as  you  are,  you'll  excuse  me  telling  Martha  two  words 
that  she  ought  to  hear.  I  may  have  no  better  opportunity, 
tis  such  a  busy  night  in  doors,  sir,  and  not  expected  so 
soon.*' 

'^  A  run-in,  to-night,  again,  Mr.  Linnock  ? "  asked  the 
attentive  and  business-like  Martha. 

'*  I  bfe  blessed,  ay,  old  girl,  and,  as  you  know,  we 
didn't  reckon  on  it  for  a  night  or  two." 

'^  And  all  safe,  sir?" 

*'  All  in  the  very  house,  Martha :  and  so,  Mr.  Mutford, 
we  be  as  busy  and  as  merry  within  as  folk  can  well  be — 
just  what  I  told  you ;  with  other  matters,  too,  to  keep  us 
alive  ;  but  we  shall  speak  of  them  presently :  and,  Martha, 
'tisn*t  that  news,  alone  I  have  for  you,  old  girl:  but, 
harkee  —  and  never  mind  Mr.  Mutford;  he  and  I  have 
chatted  about  you  afore  now  — harkee,  Martha,  there's 
news  from  beyond  there,  too.*' 

"  Another  letter,  Mr.  Linnock  ?'* 

''  No,  Martha ;  guess  again." 

*'  I  ha  ant  got  no  other  guess  to  make,  sir,"  answered 
Martha,  her  voice  faltering. 

^'  Did  nobody  never  write  you  word,  Martha,  when  you 
wrote  to  him  of  going  to  see  him,  that,  if  he  could,  he 
would  hinder  you,  and  that  in  spite  of  all  the  great  'uns 
and  all  the  sharp  'uns;  where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way^ 
my  maid !" 

'^  Bless  my  heart,  Mr.  Linnock,  what  is  it  as  you  do 

mean  ?"  questioned  Martha,  sitting  unconsciously,  sinking, 

'^deedj  upon  a  lai^  Btone  wbiokwaabdniiidhery  and  taking 
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off  her  little  bonnet^  and  holding  it  on  her  knees^  in  the 
same  absent  manner^  while  her  hands  shook,  and  her  lips 
trembled,  and  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  patron. 

"  Don't  you  go  for  to  make  any  great  things  of  a  bit 
of  a  fiiss,  now,  Martha,  for  your  own  sake,  and  for  another 
body's  sake,  and  you  shall  soon  know  what  I  mean,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Linnock:  '^hoUoring  out  in  this  place,  and 
this  night,  in  particklar^  or  swounding,  or  such  like^ 
wouldn't  be  the  way  to  keep  him  safe  from  the  knowledge 
of  one  body  I  don't  much  like  as  should  be  able  to  tell 
any  thing  about  him;  and  that  one  body  I  mean  is  Sam 
Geeson,  who  is  not  turning  out  a  foreright  good  'un,  as 
you  shall  soon  hear  of,  too;  and  so,  my  maiden *' 

*'  Mr.  Linnock,"  interrupted  Martha,  '^hoUoring  out 
or  swounding  be  not  my  way,  when  to  have  one's  mind 
about  one  would  be  a  better  way.     But  won't  you  tell  me, 

sir,  in  one  word,  is  it  of "     She  looked  round  her, 

stooped  her  head  forward  to  Mr.  Linnock,  and  ended  in 
a  whisper  —  "  of  Fred  you  be  talking  }*' 

^'  Of  Fred  and  no  other,  my  old  girl:  he  was  seen  at 
t'other  side  of  the  briny,  this  morning." 

'^  In  France,  sir?"  continued  Martha,  clasping  her 
hands. 

''  In  France,  at  Boulogne;  and  master-mate  had  a  word 
with  him ;  and  Fred  only  asks  you,  now,  to  cross  a  short 
sea  to  him,  you  and  old  mother  together ;  and  there  you 
three  can  live  as  safe,  and  grow  as  rich  as  archbishops, 
every  one  doing  a  hand's  turn,  now  and  then,  for  an  old 
friend,  the  Miss  Molly.  I  shouldn't  be  downright  glad 
to  lose  you  for  good,  at  both  sides  o*  the  water,  Martha, 
jny  maiden."  The  sagacity  and  laudable  attention  to  his 
own  interests  of  Mr.  Linnock^  were  slightly  discernible 
through  the  good  feeling  and  philanthropy  of  this  little 
speech. 

*^  Poor  Fred,  poor  lad!"  said  Martha,  *'  and  so  you  be 
in  France,  so  near  me;  and  what  a  many  precious  troubles 
you  must  have  had  the  heart  to  face  and  overcome,  to  get 
there;  in  France  to-night,^  she  repeated,  turning  her  heaa 
in  the  direction  of  the  sea. 

"  I  didn't  say  that,"  rejoined  Mt.  IahhoOl. 
♦     X  S 


She  turned  her  head  rovmd  again  quickly,  and  addng, 
ixt  a  longidravm  manner,  '^  No?"  her  eyes,  gHtterhig  in 
the  moonlight,  again  were  fixed  on  Linnock. 

"  No,  Martha;  not  downright:  he  may  have  trtolea  over 
toi-night,  fbr  what  I  know." 

"  But  dotit  yon  know,  sir  ?" 

'^  Why,  I  he  bles^sed^  Mar&a,  but  if  you  do  pro- 
mise   "* 

*'  Oh,  noni*ris,  now,  sir,  nons'n^,'*  she  stood  up  and 
leaned  on  hini,  for  she  trembled  more  than  ever,  ^^you 
khow  you've  rio  call  to  be  afeard  of  mej  in  re^gard  of  aU 
tttat ;  and  so  do,  Mr.  Linnock,  pray,  pray  do,  sir." 

'*  Stop  a  bit,  then/*  Mr.  Linnock  whistled.  Young 
Fred  jumped  over  a  fence  near  to  them,  and  came  on 
^owly  eilough  to  Mstrtha,  Ms  head  falling  down,  and  his 
lefit  hand  in  his  trousers  pocket.  Martha,  after  a  little 
*tart,  parted  tfom  Mr.  Linnock,  and,  in  her  turn,  advanced 
ill  tf  regulated  pace,  though  not  quite  so  deliberately,  to 
meet  him  half  way.  It  did  seem,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Lin- 
nock's  fears  and  remonstrances  were  thrown  away.  Not- 
withstanding her  evidently  strong  and  sincere  attachment, 
tod  the  unexpected  joy  she  must  have  experienced,  Mut- 
ford  only  observed,  that  her  eyes  suddenly  filled  with  tears, 
and  that  a  spasitoodic  smile  worked  her  features. 

They  came  close  to  one  another,  each  holding  out  ^e 
fight  hand,  and  Fred,  looking  ashamed  of  his,  although 
his  face .  denoted  deepfelt  pleasure.  Their  hands  joined, 
and  Martha  said,  "  Be  it  you,  Fred  ?'* 

And  Fred  answered,  "  Ay,  old  girl,  it  be.'* 

And  such  Was  the  scene  of  a  re-meeting,  under  the  known 
circumstances,  between  two  real  English  lovers  of  hum^e 
degree.  Martha,  indeed,  improved  it  a  little,  upon  second 
thought.  WhEe  they  still  held  each  other's  right-hand, 
she  put  up  her  left  to  her  eyes,  and,  with  the  knuckles  of 
it,  scooped  out  the  tears  that,  to  her  great  shame,  woiUd 
make  way  through  her  closed  lids ;  and,  in  the  inidst  of 
this  occupation,  she,  all  of  a  sudden,  flutig  dowia  her  left 
hand,  opened  her  eyes  wide,  stretched  forward  bet  neck 
to  Fred,  pouted  out  her  lips,  and  kissed  hid  lips  &0  sHatdl. 
Ing^jr  and  energetically,  that  h^  atagjgei^  b&ck  a'pace^ 
i  auite  taken  off  Ms  guard.^ 


"  Ttuwe,"  mA  Mr.  Ii<iiM».ck,  '^Ihere,  that  W}X1  do;  aofl 
HQw,  my  in«.4pn,** 

'*  Mr.  liiAnoc^  1"  int^rruptf^  M artlj^a,  "  his  life  he  ifi 
danger  ift  ipnglapd  to-Qi^ht !" 

"Not  if  yfi^  gOi  h^  what  111  tell  yoii,"  replied  Mr. 
Linnock;  '^  takg  him  yqu  knqw  where^  out  of  Sam  Gqeson's 
sight,  fqr  a  fev  hours,  and  he  yon  ready,  lhen,  to,  run 
across  to  France,  old  mother  and  you,  as  I  sai^  heforQ, 
with  him,  an(i  the  thing  ia  dpne^  Just  as  you  heard  me 
say  it  woujd  be,  Martha^  my  maid/ 

''  Very  well;  let's  see,"  said  Martl^. 

"  Good-hy,  then.  Come^  Mr.  Mutford,  ^e  $re  bound 
for  the  house,  bow;  and  heJ^ore  speaking  on  your  own  little 
business,  I  will  have  to  ask  you^  advice  in  settling  rather 
a  disagreeable-  afiaii;  ip  doors." 

The  disagreeable  a^^r  Mr.  ^innock  atated,  on  their  way 
to  the  house.  An  industrious  woman  of  the  stsa-side  vil- 
lage was  in  the  habitj,  h^  said,  of  getUng  a  cheap  passage 
in  the  Miss  Molly^  to  buy  French  eggs  for  her  shop,  and 
.  perhaps,  at  the  same  time,  turn  an  bc^nest  penny  in  any 
other  way  she  coi^ld. 

^*  I  comprehend,"  observed  Mutford,  ''  and  I  believe  I 
know  the  industrious  Roman's  name  too  -7-  *t  is  if  ox  ?  " 

Mr.  Lini^oek  agreed,  and  w^t  op  to  sa^  that  she  had 
landed,  with  her  little  ca^go,  that  very  night,'  nigh  at  hand. 

'^  Indeed  ?**  queried  Mutford^^  his  mind  glancing  back 
to  the  state  ip.  which  he  had  seen  her  house  abom,t  two 
hours  ago,  '^and  proposes  to  sleep  under  her  own  roof 
to-night?" 

''  Yes,**  Mr.  J^innock  said,  '^  directly  a  little  accident 
could  be  arranged  for  her,  she  would  put  her  eggs  and  her- 
self upon  a  cart  In.  waiting,  and  make  all  speed  to  surprise 
her  little  husband,  who  could  not  be  si^pposed  to  expect 
h^r  home  for  some  mghts  to  come." 

Mutford's  mind  permitted  the  only  relief  it  had  expe- 
rienced since  he  left  tjie  cliff,  as  he  s^d  to  himself, ''  Mas'r 
Fox,  Mas*r  Fox,  the  sly;  prepare  thyself!" 

''  And  pow  to  the  poipt,  continued  Mr.  linnock. 
"  This  poor  wom^n,  while  the  Miss  Molly  was  working 
off  to-night,  had  been  robbed  of  her  purse;  had  ac(\ua»v\^ 
z  4 
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the  Miss  Molly *s  proprietor  with  her  loss,  appealing  to  him 
to  see  justice  done  to  her;  and,  Mr.  Mutford  would  ohserve, 
here  was  a  case  of  some  difEculty  and  delicacy;  the  Miss 
Molly's  character  for  honour  and  honesty  at  stake,  as  well 
as  an  industrious  creature  plundered  of  what  she  could  ill 
afford  to  lose;  and,  in  fact,  it  must  he  seen  ahout.** 

''  Had  she  named  any  person  as  the  prohahle  thief  ?** 
Mutford  asked. 

Yes;  a  person  of  whom  Mr.  Linnock  had  more  than 
once  spoken  to.night,  in  no  approving  language:  Sam 
Geeson,  in  fact  He  had  not  heen  across  with  the  Miss 
Molly  this  time,  hut  had  run  down  from  the  village  to 
give  a  hand  to  work  her.  It  was  he  who  helped  Mrs. 
Fox  from  the  lugger  into  a  hoat;  and  it  was  in  the  hoat 
she  missed  her  purse,  quite  sure  that  she  had  had  it  safe 
in  her  pocket  while  ahoard  a  moment  before. 

''  What  did  Geeson  say  >*'  —  *^  Nothing,"  Mr.  Linnock 
replied;  '*  for  he  had  not  yet  heen  spoken  with  on  the 
subject,  and,  to  the  present  moment,  suspected  nothing." 
Now,  however,  Mr.  Linnock  proposed  to  wile  him  into  the 
house,  and  quietly  hear  what  he  might  have  got  to  say ; 
and  he  requested  Mutford's  presence  during  the  investiga- 
tion. Meantime  the  wortjiy  parent  of  the  Miss  Molly  and 
her  little  crew  had  his  own  misgivings  of  the  'prentice. 
It  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  been  strongly  suspected 
of  an  admiration  of  other  people's  accompaniments,  nay  — 
and  Mr.  Linnock  shuddered  while  he  said  it  of  one  in  bis 
employment  —  there  was  not  positive  proof  that  Sam  was 
perfectly  ignorant  of  all  the  circumstances  of  certain  bur- 
glaries, which,  to  the  disgrace  as  well  as  terror  of  the 
county,  had  lately  been  perpetrated  in  his  neighbourhood. 

Mutford  and  his  patron  gained  the  little  low-arched  door 
leading  into  the  farm-house.  There,  sitting  upon  a  large 
hamper,  while  another,  as  also  some  bundles  and  packages, 
stood  piled  behind  her,  sat  a  tall  stout  woman,  weU  muffled 
in  a  cloak  and  shawls,  and  with  a  handkerchief  tied  over 
her  bonnet  till  it  met  under  her  chin.  It  was  the  distressed 
Mrs.  Fox.  Linnock  saluted  her  by  name,  and  told  her  he 
was  about  to  see  justice  done  to  her.  He  would  send  out 
for  her  in  a  minute. 
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They  entered  the  house.  Its  mtuiter  led  the  way  into 
the  same  little  parlour  of  business  which  was  the  first 
room  Mutford  had  made  acquaintance  with  in  the  man- 
sion upon  a  remarkable  night.  Ere  he  had  quite  crossed 
its  threshold^  the  door  of  a  more  hospitable  apartment 
opened^ — a  well-known  fair  and  fi-eshly.red  face,  half 
hidden  in  luxuriant  ringlets  of  fair  hair,  and  two  still 
fairer  shoulders,  as  full  dressed  as  ever,  darted  through  it ; 
and  the  next  instant  he  was  tripped  up  to,  with  a  pretty 
little  musical  shriek  of  delight,  and  his  hand  and  arm  were 
thrice  shaken — the  operator  rising  on  her  toes  at  each 
shake — and  welcomed  again  and  again.  This  would  have 
been  extremely  flattering,  had  not  Mutford's  self-depre- 
ciating evil  genius  remarked  to  him,  that  there  was  now 
no  handsome  and  athletic  Lieutenant  Graves  at  his  side. 
However,  he  allowed  none  of  this  want  of  spirit  to  appear, 
but  responded^  in  act  and  word,  to  the  distinguished  greet- 
ing; like  the  way,  he  believed,  in  which  Miss  Elixa 
thought  eyery  gendeman  of  courage  ought  to  do. 

Warned,  good.humouredly,  by  her  sage  father,  that 
there  was  business  to  be  attended  to  for  a  moment,  Miss 
Eliza  then  tripped  and  fluttered  back  to  the  room  of  the 
piano,  contented  to  live  on  the  hopes  of  seeing  her  visiter 
soon  again.  Mr.  Linnock  left  Mutford  alone  in  the  par* 
lour,  to  seek  Sam  Geeson. 

They  came  into  Mutford's  presence,  conversing  t<^ther 
on  indifierent  subjects.  Evidently  the  cautious  old  smug- 
gler had  not  yet  whispered  Mrs.  Fox's  name  to  the 
'prentice ;  in  fact,  he  feared  to  give  Sam  an  oppoi^tunity  of 
conjuring  any  thing  off  his  person. 

The  door  closed,  and  salutations  having  been  exchanged 
between  Sam  and  Mutford,  business  commenced  in  reality. 
Mr.  Linnock  repeated  Mrs.  Fox's  charge,  distinctly,  and 
suddenly,  and  briefly.  The  accused,  wincing  very  little, 
if  at  all,  laughed  sturdily  at  it.  Mrs.  Fox  was  then  called 
in ;  she  upheld  Mr.  Linnock's  story.  Sam  still  asserted 
his  innocence,  and  began  to  bluster.  The  bland  Mr.  Lin* 
nock  addressed  to  him  a  fatherly  and  touching  speech. 
He  pointed  out  how  absolutely  necessary  it  was  to  satisfy 
Mrs.  Fox,  in  some  way,  before  the  «Aot4id  make  Vir  cvnw- 
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pimnt  f»  mtMer  trihunal^  in  whWk  view  of  the  case  die 
isteresta  o^a/goad  maay  w«w  concecaed. 

''  I  knows  tluit>  M«»'p  Li&BOcV'  said  Sam^  expressively. 
Me.  idnncck  went  ofi.  He  reminded  the  accused  that  the 
fms  chaEftcter  of  the  liiu»  Mollys  and  o£  all  the  persoos, 
and  the  whalr  ooneem  Qonoect^  wkh  her,  wei«  at  stake ; 
and  he  heafought  one  ef  her  yaaagaiBt  childcen  to  lay.  that 
to  Ua:  hearty  ttadt  act  aa  it  would  eyuggest  to  him  to  do. 

^  And  what's  axed!  of  oie,  Mp.  Linnock" —  Sa^  grew  a 
littie  le^iectful  again — ^more  than  I've  done?  to  tdi 
JOEL  and  she  I  knows  nothing  about  it  ?  " 

Mr.  Linnocky  undisr  all  the  cireumstanoes;,  was  sorry  to 
ay  that  he  thon^^  the  'prentioe  ought  to  subont  W  he 
acardied  on  the  spet^ 

^  He  be  jiggered  if  he  would,  then." 

That  did  not  k)ok  wdl,  Mr.  linnock  observed;  and  it 
migfat  make  Mrs.  Fox  more  thae  everiQC&ed  to  go  before 
amagietrate. 

"  Let  bee ;  and  let  A«f%  and  aU  who  advise. her  to  gft, 
get  all  the  good  they  can  by  it." 

^  i  do  not  cave  for  your  threate  to  mysdf,  Sam,  wheK 
honour  and  honesty  are  concerned;"  Sam  Lmghed  bis 
unfeveiy  lai^  ;  '*  and  so  I  tell  you^  that  if  yeu  do  not 
■ubrait  to  be  searched  here,  quietly,  you  shall  not  s^  out 
of  this  room  till  you  are  searched  in  spite  of  yoUi" 

Mr.  Linnock's  tone  and  maimer  beoame  suddenly  firm 
and  comnanding.  Sam  looked  at  him  puaaled>  and  frown- 
ing  badly ;  then  he  said,  "  Very  weU,  Mr.  Lnnnock;  now 
we  be  a.going  to  understand  one  another^  I  tried  ibis 
here  little  lark  of  a  trick  just  to  tnd  euft  your  mind  to- 
wards me  ;  nothing  else.  Miss's,  or  I  he  Uowed;  so,  there 
be  your  pmse,*' — he  flung  it  on  the  ground,— -*•  and  good 
night ;  aad  good  night  to  pou,  too,  Mr.  Linnock  ;  not  for- 
getting good  Mv.  Midutel  Mutford,  in  the  comer,  who 
advised  all  thia  nons'ns,  along  with  you>  and  sit^  there  to 
■ee  me  Uown,  as  he  be  a  thinking  of;  good  night,  gen- 
ticmen.* 

Linnock  strode  hastily  afber  Sam,  and  detained  him 
Inaidc  the  door,  whisperiug  him  anxiously^  Mrs.  Fox 
-iHid  picked  up  her  pnrse  the  moment  she  htax^  it.  jin^^e 


ffd  Ae  ffoor ;  and  noiwv  Mying:  that  Ae-  diSi  Mlars'Smt' 
meant  no  Wm^  and  tBae  she  f oigot-  awid  fbrganre, .  piofcaatdr 
her  intention  to  load  her  cart  with  eggs^  sundma^  aad  sdf,. 
and  rfde  off  at  fast  as  she  covihl  W  her  poar  deaxt  Mga*r 
Fax.* 

'^  Do,  tiien^"  laughed- the  'pitonlioe^  as  she  paaaed  him  ; . 
and  Mutford  thought  he  laughed  as  if  he  knew  some- 
thing. 

"  That's  the  yery  casti,  Sam/'  saeid  Mr.  Linnock,  after 
die  had  wi((hdr»vi^B^  continuihg  aibud  llier  ooiiversatieii  he 
had  hegun  in  whispers ;  ^  to  take  youi  out  of  her  power; 
BoChing  more  ;  to  let  her  see  ^t  ar6  honest  Mk,  and  to 
keep  us  all  as  clear  as  possil^  of  what  none  of  iia<  1oy«  or 
like — law^  Sam^  law;  and  if  I  did  speak  iHg  to  you^ 
why^  it  was  put  on^  just  to  make  a  shaw  to  her  face :  I 
£eai:ed  you  might  go  on  widi  l3ie  joke  too  Long ;  perhaps  a 
day  or  so^  merely  to  frighten  het ;,  and  theii^  tke  Foxea 
are  so  poor^  and  such  skin-flints^  who  could  say  what  might 
bappeti?  and  they  knowitig  a  little  too  much — thibt  is,  in 
ease  we  vexed  them ;  and  so^  8am,  see  what  is  kiude  o' 
this  other  p'urae,"  handing^  him  one,  "  to——" 

'^  Ta  make  np  for  the  one!  I  stole  hut  wam't  let  keep  ?" 
interrupted  Sam^  griimittg,  as  he  put  the  gift  in  bispoeket 

"  No,  no ;  ta  pay  you  for  yo«w  half  night's  wovk^  and 
some  arrears  ;  have  I  not  told  you  I  was  as  sure  as  youir- 
■elf  you  only  meant  a  lark,  like  ?  " 

'^  Well,  Mr.  Linnock,  thankee  ;  and  I  he  sure  you  did  " 
—and  Samuel  left  the  foom. 

^'  Upon  my  veracity^  Mr.  Mutford,  I  wa»  sure  of  na 
such  thing,"  resumed  Mr.  Linnock,  ttuming  to  his  new 
friend;  '^ contrary- wise,  I  helieve,  in  my  conscience,  the 
'prentice  stole  the  purse,  as  sure  as  he  ever  swallowed  a  go 
of  eaudivvy:  hut,  you  see>  sir,  Mie  is  bow  and  then  obliged 
to  be  peaceable,  for  peace^sake,  and  to  keep  one's  carust  whole  ; 
io  that,  for  the  same  reason  that  I  made  him  give  back  the- 
Uttle  prize  to  Mrs.  Fox,  that  is,  to  keep  her  on  our  hands,  I 
am  forced  not  to  aggravate  Sam ;  he  could  ii^ure  lis,  sir, 
all  of  us ;  yo«i  and  me,  and  die  whole  concern ;  and  there  \ 
a  heavy  lump  of  reddish  flesh  between  his  e;ye&  that  I  d0n*t 
iialf  admire ;  I  wish  we  never  had  nothing  lo  ^o  m^^«&D^\\ 
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but  that  *t  useless,  now ;  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
watch  him  and  humour  him ;  and  I  think,  for  the  pre. 
sent,  he  is  quiet/' 

Mutford  was  not  without  observing  the  ready  tacking  of 
his  name  to  "  the  whole  of  the  concern/'  in  the  first  part 
of  this  speech ;  and  with  the  latter  part  of  it  he  did  not 
agree. 

"  Well,  sir,"  Mr.  Linnock  continued,  drawing  a  chair 
close  to  Mutford's,  and  resting  his  hands  on  his  knees, 
soberly  and  fiemurely,  ^'  and  'tis  time  we  finished  our 
own  little  business,  now,  I  think/' 

"  I  think  so,  too,  Mr.  Linnock,'*  answered  the  candidate 
for  promotion,  quite  as  demurely. 

"  We  have  heard  it  said  that  you  have  sailed  before 
this  time  of  day,  Mr.  Mutford?" 

*'  You  have  been  rightly  instructed,  Mr.  Linnock ;  be- 
fore the  death  of  my  elder  brother,  I  was  a  midshipman 
for  two  years." 

"  Very  good,  sir,  very  good."  Mr.  Linnock  bowed 
respectfidly,  yet  in  a  way  that  suggested  he  was  thinking 
of  the  honour  and  character  of  the  Miss  Molly  as  much 
as  of  Mutford's  youthful  achievements;  '^and  you  aie 
also  master  of  the  French  tongue,  I  believe  ?  " 

*^  I  have  spoken  it  among  the  French  people,  so  as 
always  to  make  myself  understood,  sir,"  Mutford  con- 
tinued, smiling  to  himself^  contemptuously ;  and  yet  he 
was  amused,  too. 

*'  The  honour  of  your  hand,  then.  Captain — Captailt 
Mutford  of  the  Miss  Molly;"  and  still  most  gravely  the 
arch  smuggler  extended  his ;  *'  and 't  is  the  first  time  since 
I  sailed  myself,  that  any  one  bore  that  title ;  my  fair- 
haired  brother  Bob  is  mate — no  more ;  and  even  the  Don 
was  but — but  the  Don :  in  fact,  the  only  name  we  gave 
him ;  to  be  sure,  he  had  little  to  do  with  working  the 
vessel^  though  you  will  have  a  good  deal,  and  only  filled 
one  of  your  appointments — that  of  interpreter  among  the 
knowing  ones,  at  t'  other  side,  who,  I  protest  to  you,  sir, 
often  plundered  us  upon  the  wilful  mistake  oFa  few  words 
of  broken  lingo;  and  so — you  accept  your  conunission, 
Captain?" 
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"  On  conditions,  master  and  owner." 

**  That  of  course.  Captain  s  pay  of  the  Miss  MoUjt 
always  a  sixth  of  the  bond  fide  turn  up  of  each  of  her 
runs-in." 

5^  A  little  indefinite^  master  mine.  What  can  you  value 
each  trip  at,  one  with  another?"  Mutford  looked  at 
certain  notes  he  had  made  upon  a  card.  Mr.  Linnock 
eyed  him  keenly,  without  his  knowledge. 

^^  Well,  sir,  well ;  suppose  we  say,"  and  he  men- 
tioned a  specific  sum  for  each  trip. 

**  And  how  many  trips  a  month,  owner  }  " 

'^  As  many  as  you  can  make,  sir ;  I  hless  Providence, 
the  demand  on  the  concern  is  able  to  bear  your  best  in  the 
way  of  supply." 

"  So  far  so  good,  sir.  Condition  second :  an  advance 
forthwith,  to  the  amount  of  the  pay  of  two  trips." 

'^  Done,  Captain.**  Mr.  Linnock  walked  to  a  desk, 
deliberately  unlocked  it,  and  told  down  on  Mutford*s  knee 
a  respectable  little  heap  of  Bank  of  England  notes. 

*'  A  bargain,  then,  Mr.  Linnock  —  I  am  thy  captain:** 
—  he  rolled  up  the  notes,  and  Linnock  did  not  notice  the 
expression  of  his  face,  as  Mutford  crushed  them  hard  in  his 
hand,  and  setting  his  teeth,  at  the  same  time,  indulged 
in  this  short  reverie  —  "  *Tis  won — *tis  had!  —  I  am 
bought  and  sold  —  ay,  and  by  and  to  the  man  before  me 
—but,  no  matter.  Bessy,  you  shall  not  starve  —  and  you. 
Brother-lieutenant  Graves,  you  shall  not  call  me  a  swindler, 
though  you  may  yet  be  the  very  man  to  run  me  down  for 
a  smuggler: — my  other  creditors  must  wait." 

When  Mr.  Linnock  glanced  at  his  newly-made  ofiicer, 
Mutford  was  smiling  and  tapping  the  floor  with  his  foot. — 
*'  Recollecting  something  I  heard  you  say  to  Martha  Hug- 
gett,  owner,  I  presume  I  soon  step  aboard  ?  '* 

'^  The  Miss  Molly  ought  to  stand  off  for  t'other  coast 
before  day-break.  Captain.*' 

'^  I  am  ready,  then,  and  glad  of  getting  to  work  so  soon. 
ShaU  we  have  need  to  dodge  about,  at  the  other  side,  for 
any  length  of  time  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  not,  sir;  enough  cargo  for  two  td^^\& 
ready  at  hand,  mas'r  mate  says." 


"  Good.  Tell  roe  one  «ther  things  ^r^nhiplful.  Impose 
«  obase  by  oae  of  thoie  holiday  cutters — what  then^" 

"  Firet  ©f  all,  I  should  eay " 

"  Oh,  I  know  that ;  get  off  from  the  gauger,  if  pessiUe ; 
but  if  he  won't  Jet  us  ?  -aad^  sui^ose,  says  -something  to 
ibring  ustto  ?" 

*'  The  Miss  Molly  has  a  few  teeth  in  her  jaw.  Cap- 
tain." 

'^  And,  with  a  good  ehance^  if  snarled  at^  ought  to  snarl 
again,  you  think  ?  " 

*'  With  a  reid  good  chance,  perhaps,  she  ought, -sir.  Her 
^eargo  is  always  worth  keeping." 

'^  And  has  she  ever  tried  to  keep  it  in  the  wtay  we  were 
speaking  of  ?  " 

Mr.  Linnock  let  his  colossal  head  fall  towards  his  lu'east, 
laughed,  and  spoke  of  supper,  and  a  tune  on  the  |»ano, 
before  going  down  to  look  after  the  boats.  Mutford 
could  understand  a  hint^  and  so  he  changed  the  topic. 

"  The  Don,  owner — the  Don;  you  once  told  me  I 
should  know  morc-about  him,  if  you  and  I  stood  as  we  do 
stand  to-night.'' 

"  I  remembet,"  assented  Mr.  Linnock,  *'  and  youTl  find 
me  a  man  of  my  word.  Captain  Mutford,  in  that  as  well  as 
other  things.  The  Don  was  a  relation  of  your  own," — 
'Mutford  45tarted,  —  '*  your  half-brother.  Lord  Allen." 

''  The  madman  ? — and  you  ehose  him  to  do  burauess  for 
you,  Mr.  Linnock  ?" 

''  Madman  they  call  him  now,  I  admit;  madman  he  was 
not  then,  however.  Captain ;  and  I  knowa.thing  or  two  about 
him,  and  perhaps  about  yourself  into  the  bargain " 

'^  D — n  him,  sir!"  said  Mutford,  suddenly  and 
fiercely ;  —  Mr..  Linnock^  good  roan^  stared: — "  -yes,  owner, 
under  your  favour,  let  him  be  very  particularly  confounded 
—  he  and  his  -^  that  is,  sir,-  so  far  as  any  thing  can  concern 
him  and  me  in  common.  And  now,  as  you  said  yourself, 
a- while  ago^  supper,  a  tune  on  the  piano,' and  Miss  aEHzs, 
(whom  you,  sir,  did  ^o^  add,)  with  all  my  heart  and  8to« 
mach ;  for,  indeed,  proprietor,  I  am  hungry ;  but  first-^T 
Had  forgotten"'  (Mafford  had  noK) — <^  oblige  me  with 
a  sheet  or  two  of  paper,— ^hej?e«re^^m8«Bd.iidc — aiidthf 


privilege  of  behig'al6r(en  nomerit^^^I  'nyeanwhSe  1  'cm 
write  a  IfetteY." 

"Mr.  Liimock  tdttfplied  wiih  %is  t^ftccr'^B  demands^  and 
Y^iiitted  the  little  parlotnr,  ireqtte«ting  Mutfora  toi-epair  to  Ihe 
"supper-foom  ais  soon  aslie  cotild  find  time'todb  so,  whiie 
tie,  Mr.  LinwDck,  would  ju^t  step  out  of  the  house  to  hasten 
the  preparations  for  gettingthi  Mrss  Molly  under  weigh,  ami 
return  when  it  should  be  the  hour'lbr^annnoning^faer^eap>^ 
tain  on  board. 

Mutford  sat  down,  took  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and  was  about 
to  write.  Before  be  did  so,  however,  a  leer  stole  over  his 
face,  his  eyes  fixied  on  nothing 'Straight  h^forehdra,  and  he 
ended  in  giving  way  to  a  disagreeable,  low  laugh.  Some- 
thing like  the  foUowing  w^e  the  rational  notions  that  pnx. 
duced  these  Tatiomd  effetts : —  "  Ay,  indeed :  bought  and 
sold ;  Doctor- Faustus^like ;  and,  in  the  name  of  the  fiend! 
who  knows  what  this  black-muzzled  oLd  smuggler  —  or 
the  semblance  of  him-^rniay  be?  I  wiidi  I  had  looked 
close  at  his  nether  extremities ; '' — ^and,  not  quite  discon^- 
tinuing  his  laugh,  Mutford  counted  out  the  sum  of  money 
he  had  borrowed  of  Lieutenant  Graves,  and  enclosed  it  to 
iiim  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  merely  writing  the  words-— 
*'  Thanks,  and  good-by." 

But  when  he  took  up  another  dieet  of  paper,  which  was 
to  cover  another  enclosure,  he  grew  serious,  saddened, 
filmed.  His  head  rested  on  his  Imnd,  he  sighed  aod  groaned. 
He  wrote  the  Mlo wing :  •— . 

"  My  dearest,  dearest  sister, 
^'In  a  much  shorter  time  than  I  had  expected,  after  par^ 
ing  from  you,  I  have  been' fortunate  enough  to  succeed  in 
providing  the  enclosed,— ^honestly  and  independently.  I 
H»nd  it  immediately  to  you,  to  guard  against  the  probability, 
br  even  possibility,  of  the  sum  I4eft  for  you  in  the  han<€lB 
of  your  landlady  not  proving' amjde  for  your  wants  and 
comforts.  Use  it  freely,  for  I  am  rich,  and,  with  attention 
(strict  attention)  to  ray  present  and  future  duties,  shall  be. 
Those  duties  do  and  will  prevent  me,  however,  from  seeing 
you  very  soon.  But  1  must  elude  them,iu«iTiaw\\5cwQtVw^»  M 
to  make  you  a  visit   .Till  then,  think  of  me>»&.ol  «k\>T^N2KM] 
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that  loyes  you  truly  and  dearly^  and  that  to  the  day  of  hia 
death  will  cherish  and  protect  you^  as  well  as  he  can. 

''  Provide  yourself^  dear  Bessy,  with  every  comfort  and 
assistance  demanded  by  your  situation.  This  I  request, 
beseech,  and,  if  I  may  or  ought,  command.  And  tell  ue 
how  you  are,  by  a  letter  addressed  to  me  ^  Poste  restante, 
BouIogne-sur-Mer, '  and  X  will  answer  you  speedily. 
Farewell,  dearest  Bessy. 

"  Your  most  aflfectionate  brother, 

'         '^  Michael  Mutford.'* 

Poor  Bessy  never  received  this  letter. 

When  he  had  written  and  sealed  it,  he  examined  the 
amount  of  the  bank  notes  now  remaining  at  his  disposal, 
on  his  own  account,  and  smiled  grimly  as  he  ascertained  that 
it  was  still  enough  for  a  cherished  purpose.  He  then  arose, 
spiritedly,  stamped  his  foot  on  the  floor,  as  if  re-assuring 
himself  of  the  return  and  sufficiency  of  his  bodily  strength, 
for  any  good  enterprise,  and,  the  next  moment,  entered  the 
supper-room,  humming  the  words  of  the  popular  song 
which  Miss  £liza  just  then  happened  to  be  playing  on — 
her  piano. 

He  supped  with  the  two  charming  sisters,  delighting 
both,  but  to  Miss  Eliza  was  downright  gallant.  He  laughed 
—but,  now,  merrily,  or  seemingly  so — he  was  witty,  smart, 
assailing,  ajid  captivating.  She  sang  all  her  nicest  new 
London  songs  for  him  ;  he  had  none  of  the  kind  to  respond 
to  her  with,, at  her  request,  but  he  gave  her  scraps  of  some 
she  had  never  before  heard  —  though  she  avowed  her  ad- 
miration of  them  —  rhyming  quips,  and  cranks,  and  oddi- 
ties, in  fact,  of  his  own  brain,  never  gone  on  with,  and  for 
the  most  part  never  even  noted  down.  For  example,  first 
—and  Miss  Eliza  smiled  and  dimpled  under  this  specimen 
of  his  original  composition  (he  had  drunk  enough  wine 
to  make  him  own  his  poetkal  genius) — though,  indeed^  they 
had  once  been  inspired  by  a  very  different  person -r^ 

**  Young  thing,  I  thought  my  day  was  o*er, 
For  loving  as  1  loved  before ; 
Young  thing,  I  thought  my  heart  was  oldy 
And  all  its  pulses  dead  or  cold  — 
But  I  had  never  seen  thee,  then  -« 
Oh,  ask  me  not  to\o%e  a^g^V^ 
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The  next  scrap  nearly  did  away  with  the  effect  of  this  one. 
i^utford  had  written  a  song  when  he  was  a  gay  and  dis* 
earning  midshipman  of  fifteen,  but  could  now  recollect  only 
A  very  untrimmed  bit  of  it :  he  knew^  he  said^  that  one 
verse  began  with  a  line  which  ended  widi  —  no — he  could 
not  tell  what ;  but  certainly^  the  next  line  ended  with— *- 
either  bowers^  or  hours^  and  then  it  went  on — 
•  «        ■     «       -       #  « 

«  And  why  should  not  the  garden  of  women 
Be  like  to  the  garden  of  flowers  ? 
Ob,  if  one  be  my  rose,  daffodilly, 
Sweet-Willy, 
Or  Uly, 
Another  I  call ; 
Nay " 

And  here  Mutford's  memory  again  failed  him^  and  he  could 
only  aver  that  the  last  line  of  that  verse  ran  thus — to  rhyme 
with  ''  I  caU— " 

"  Why  not  snatch  a  leaf  from  them  all  ?  " 
The  third  specimen^  in  answer  to  a  fashionable  boat-song 
from  Miss  Eliza,  was,  most  probably,  an  extempore— 

<<  Right  jolly  smugglers  we 

Of  all  melancholy 

And  folly, 
From  morning  to  night  ever  free  — 
Oh,  right  jolly  smugglers  we  I 

<<  In  the  old  night's  noon, 
In  the  glimpse  of  the  moon, 
0*er  waters  that  creep, 
Glassy  and  deep. 
Or  when  they  run  dashing. 
Foaming  and  flashing, 
Our  sure  way  we  know. 
As  we  go,  as  we  go ;  •— 
The  hapfuest  fellows. 
The  honestest  fellows, 
The  jolliest  fellows  that  sail  here  below  * 
Oh,  nght  jolly  smugglers  we!** 

It  was  rather  difficult  to  sing  some  of  these  lines  to  any 
known  airs ;  but  Mutford  insisted  he  had  adapted  them 
all  to  airs  very  well  known  indeed^  thouglx  101;^$;^  \9^\^  <^ 
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English  ones^  sterling  old  English  ones,  and  therefore  not 
much  in  the  mouths  of  singers  of  the  present  day.  It 
is  helieved,  however,  in  the  face  of  his  assertion,  that  he* 
invented  the  airs  out  of  his  own  musical  imagination,  (in 
downright  truth,  he^  had  neither  an  ear  for  music,  nor  die 
slightest  knowledge  of  it  as  a  science,)  and  performed  them, 
for  the  first  time,  ad  libitum,  on  the  spot. 

Miss  Eliza  sang  something  touching,  ahout  home, 
and  he  recollected  eight  lines  that  might  serve  as  an  an- 
swer, — 

"  It  is  not  borne,  it  is  not  home, 

When  from  the  old  familiar  places 
All,  all  are  gone,  changed  or  gone^ 
The  old  familiar  faces ! 
**  Their  gentle  light  alone  made  bright 

Each  trait  the  sun  here  vainly  plays  on.  • 
And  since  to  me  dimm*d  they  be, 
*T  is  not  old  home  I  ga2e  on  !** 
And  these  were  followed  without  any  provocati^  ^,  except 
the  flow  of  his  own  associations,  by  other  lines  that  he  had 
almost  unconsciously  put  together  in  the  comparatively 
sunny  days  of  his  first  youth,  when,  after  many  changes 
of  place  and  of  climate  with  his  father  and  his  sister,  he 
wanted  to  prove  to  himself,  in  verse,  how  independent  of 
the  clouds  or  the  latitude,  or  the  time  of  the  year,  human 
beings  are, — 

<<  We  brought  the  summer  with  us, 
We  brought  the  summer  with  us ! 
Flowers  might  blow  or  fad^ 
Skies  make  sun  or  shade, 
*T  was  all  the  same, 
Where*er  we  came. 
We  brought  the  summer  with  us ! 
^  The  summer  was  within  us ! 
The  summer  was  within  us ! 
Minds,  our  skies,  so  bright 
In  the  heart's  sun-light--- 
And  fancy's  bowers 
To  give  us  flowers  — 
Oh,  we  brought  the  summer  with  us ! " 

Lines  like  the  last  he  had  indulged  in  must  needs  have 
called  up  recollections  ;  and  reccdlecdons  wene  not  exactly 
•circulated .  ta  eoaUe  Mntford  to  k«epiip.bu  q>fiTWf"g 
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powers  .on  the  present  occasion.  So  he^'sank,  and  grew 
dismal- faced,  and  stupid,  and.  Miss  Eliza  thou^t,  tipsyish 
iad  ugly.  By  the  aid  of  another  of  her  merriest  songs, 
however,  another  glass  of  champagne,  and  a  resolute  I'ally, 
Mutford  came  round  again,  in  sufficient  force  to  give  Mr. 
Linnock — when  he  appeared  to  summon  his  captain  on 
board  the  Miss  Molly — the  opportunity  of  detecting  him  on 
his  knees  to  Miss  Eliza,  and  doing  not  unbidden  homage  to 
her  fair  hand,  perhaps. 

And — ^'  Well,  as  I  live,"  said  Miss  Eliza  to  her  sister, 
after  he  had  taken  leave,  to  walk  down  to  the  beach  with 
her  father,  '^Mr.  Mutford  is  wonderfully  improved,  and  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  pleasing  as  well  as  a  prosperous  man,  in  a 
little  time;"  and  she  went  on,  making  certain  calculations 
and  fancying  certain  contingencies  suggested  by  almost  every 
man  she  had  seen  since  she  was —  what  age  ?  Ten. 

^'  May  I  never  see  her  face  again,"  was  Mutford's  un* 
grateful  reciprocation  of  these  generous  thoughts  in  his 
regard,  as  the  sound  of  the  sea  came  on  his  ears,  and  in 
the  shadow  of  a  tall  rock,  Mr.  Linnock,  affectionately  and 
like  a  father,  taking  his  hand,  and  bidding  '^  God  bless 
him  !"  pointed  out  the  boat  which  was  to  bear  Mutford  to 
the  Miss  Molly. 


We  are  in  France  —  though  not  far  advanced  into  ''  the 
bowels  of  the  land;"  in  Boulogne,  in  fact.  Boulogne^ 
the  most  cheery-looking,  if  not  the  gayest  town  —  of  its 
size  (nay,  make  no  exception)  —  from  itself  to  Paris: 
the  most  cheery-looking,  at  least  of  a  market  day,  and  in 
the  main  street  of  the  hasae-viUe;  (though  here  come 
in  exceptions  which  gradually  detract  ^om  our  puff,  after 
fdl ;)  —  say  as  little  as  possible  of  the  haut-viUe^  for  there  is 
the  debtor  s  prison,  playfully  called  by  the  French  inhabit* 
ants  of  the  town,  iH6td  d^  Angleterre. 

We  are  in  Boulogne.  Boulc^e  —  the  sanctuar)^ 
(what  the  Isle  of  Man  used  to  be)  of  the  persecuted  of 
White  Albion  and  her  green  '^  sister-isle"  (aa  to  C^JJ^fc^ 
doma^  ^'  meet  name  for  a  poetic  child  "  t\ie  otA^  re».d£i«^% 
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she  has  contributed  to  it  are  making  money  in  it,)  —  of 
the  persecuted  of  White  Albion,  and  her  green  '^  sisterv 
isle;"  the  expatriated  of  credulous  tradespeople  an^ 
haply,  of  credulous  husbands ;  or  the  sanctuary  of  many 
other  born  Britons  or  Hibernians,  to  whom  ere  their 
willing  abandonment  of  country,  it  was  like  unto  a  land  of 
promise  —  of  milk  and  honey,  and  fat  —  of  claret,  cham. 
pagne,  and  cognac  —  of  mansion-like  chateaux,  with  court- 
yards, and  aristocraticlooking  gates— -and  to  whom  it 
was  all  tliis,  if  not  more,  at  a  third  of  '*  the  prices  "  of 
the  English  or  Dublin  butcher,  dairy.man,  grocer,  wine, 
dealer,  landlord,  and  collector  of  taxes.  Make  liberal 
exceptions,  among  the  ^ve  or  six  thousand  '^  Anglais  "  of 
its  motley  population,  on  the  score  of  good  and  amiaUe 
human  beings  who  are  in  Boulogne  either  to  educate  their 
children,  or  simply  because  they  like  it  —  and  put  out  of 
view,  altogether,  holiday  visiters  or  bathers,  or  birds  of 
passage  —  do  this,  and  behold  the  two  great  classes  of 
strangers  which  Boulogne  numbers  among  her  residents : 
first  class,  (so  called,  or  as  it  calls  itself,)  men  and 
women  who,  for  many  reasons,  could  not  well  stay  at 
home,  and  who  supply  the  far  greater  number  (women 
as  well  as  men  —  read  it,  and  ponder  over  it,  oh  ye  dames, 
of  England!)  of  lodgers  to  the  Hotel  d^Angleterre  — 
gloomy  and  ruthless  abode,  out  of  which,  without  paying 
the  last  farthing,  there  is  no  redemption !  second  class, 
only  men  and  women  who  could  have  stayed  at  home, 
widiout  fear  of  a  sheriflp's  officer,  a  crim-con,  or  a' 
duel,  but  who,  purely  and  laudably^  out  of  an  affection 
for  good  things,  have  come  hither  to  '^  live  better,"^ 
and  seem  of  more  consideration,  upon  a  given  sum, 
than  they  could  do  upon  double  its  amount  in  brick, 
covered,  high.taxed,  wealth-wallowing,  and  yet — with  a 
few  unnameable  exceptions  —  pinched  and  meagre  £ng*. 
land.  Second  class,  we  say,  because^  as  has  before  been 
intimated,  others  will  have  it  so  ;  ay,  and  make  it  be  felt; 
80,  too,  by  a  very  perfect  system  of  colonial  exdusiveness, 
imitated  from  the  great  mother-country  —  to  the  upholding 
of  which,  at  the  fiat  —  nay,  the  £at  of  titles,  sir^  male  and 
female  (a  little  worse  for  the  wear,  perhaps  —*  '^  but, 
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what  of  that  ? ")  clubs^  and  subscription  lists  for  '^  the 
establishment,"  (or,  partially^  little  Willis's,  as  it  tacitly  as-, 
pires  to  be,)  mainly  tend;  and,  indeed,  it  is  quite  edifying,in 
the  not  unwatchful  eyes  of  the  French  Boulonnais,  to  mark 
the  squabbles  thereby  created  between  the  two  classes  ;  the 
purchasing  of  whips  and  cudgels,  for  the  personal  improye* 
ment  of  &ne  another  —  whips  and  cudgels  seldom  used, 
however;  the  placardings;  tlie  paper- wars;  the  self- 
sufficient  hubbub  —  just  as  if  they  were  all  in  a  little 
town,  at  home,  comfortable  by  themselves,  and  had  not 
twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  people,  besides,  to  bother,  or 
put  out  of  their  way,  or  make  laugh. 

But  do  our  dear  countrymen  and  countrywomen  of 
Boulogne  —  and  perhaps  of  other  places  in  France  —  never 
think  of  comforming  themselves  to  the  genius  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  have  fixed  their  residence  ?  In- 
deed they  do  ;  that  is,  according  to  their  own  notions.  For 
instance.  As  manners  and  morals  are  said  to  be  not  so 
prim  in  France  as  in  England  or  Ireland,  young  men  of 
''  the  first  class "  will  curse,  and  swear,  now  and  then, 
and  blaspheme,  and  drink  hard;  young  women  of  the 
Bame  class  will  sit  down  ir  the  corner  of  a  public  ball- 
room, silent,  fretty,  and  sulky,  if  the  wife  of  some  husband 
on  whose  arm  they  have  been  hanging  the  whole  evening 
before  (the  whole  week  before)  come  in,  and  is  guilty  of 
the  bad  taste  of  taking  his  other  arm.  Old  women  of  the 
same  class  will  see  their  daughters  do  this,  and  perhaps 
something  else,  and  think  well  of  it.  jMiddlcaged  men 
of  the  same  class  will  exchange  wives, —  and  the  wives 
will  assent  to  the  little  arrangement,  and  every  thing  go  on 
well.  And  these  things  happen  with  a  nonchalante,  at- 
home,  matter-of-course  air,  to  which  we  are  only  ap- 
proaching pretty  closely  in  England ;  it  is  the  result  of  a 
feeling  of  being  in  France.  '^  The  French  do  not  mind." 
Perhaps  not.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  the  cant  of 
French  carelessness  in  morals,  once  so  pat  in  England,  and 
taken  up  by  silly  and  inexperienced,  as  well  as  innately 
vicious  English  people,  (few,  we  know,  they  are  — 
fewer  may  they  be  !)  —  taken  up,  conveniently,  on  trust, 
has  greatly  helped  to  sink  —  even  below  the  k^d  ^1  ^'^\%x. 
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estimation  of  facts  —  our  own  character  for  behaving  our- 
selves, in  the  eyes  of  our  neighbours. 

End  the  sermon,  for  it  grows  like  one.  We  are  in 
Boulogne  :  or  rather  outside  Boulogne ;  by  the  sea ;  on  the 
sands.  It  has  been  a  clear,  sunny  winter's  day  ;  the  first 
shades  of  the  premature  evening  just  begin  to  steal  on. 
Shots  resound  in  our  ears.  We  look  about  us,  and  dis- 
cover a  party  of  pigeon-shooters,  just  as  regularly  equipped 
as  if  you  had  met  them  on  Primrose  Hill,  or  on  the  east 
cliff  at  Hastings.     Approach  them. 

The  chief  of  the  group  is  a  man  of  forty,  or  thereabout. 
He  is  habited  as  a  sportsman,  and  nothing  in  his  face  or 
air  would  make  you  give  the  odds  that  he  may  not  be  a 
groom.  At  his  left-hand  is  a  youth  of  twenty,  looking 
more  somebody,  and  of  a  slow,  dry,  superciliously-stupid 
tournure,  incorrigibly,  though  only  recently  English.  At 
his  right-hand  stands  another  individual — perhaps  still 
younger  —  about  eighteen  —  of  moderate  stature,  taking 
sex  into  consideration,  and  wearing  a  game-bag  and  a 
powder-flask  over  her  smartly  expressed  bust  and  short 
petticoats.  She  carries  a  light  fowling-piece,  ordered 
expressly  for  her,  by  the  gentleman  of  forty ;  it  is  raised 
to  her  hip  ;  is  cocked ;  her  finger  is  on  its  trigger,  ready  to 
let  it  off;  and  with  one  foot  advanced  before  the  other,  in 
the  vigorous  attitude  of  a  keen  sportsman,  she  is  intently 
watching  the  renewed  attempt  to  fly  upward,  of  a  pigeon 
secured  by  a  string  to  a  stake.  Her  male  supporters  also 
carry  fowling-pieces,  of  the  usual  s^?e,  —  other  unarmed 
friends  are  behind. 

''  Hang  him  —  how  tiresome !  he  will  not  try  it  again, 
I  believe,"  said  the  young  lady. 

"  And  yet  I  *m  sure  you  didn't  wing  him  a  grain  more 
than  we  said  you  would.  Fan,"  observed  her  friend  to  the 
right. 

'^  I  don't  know  that,"  she  answered  pettishly ;  •'  I  by 
no  means  shoot  well  to-day  —  not  at  sJl  nicely  —  deli- 
cately ;  but  two  out  of  three,  for  dead  shots,  and  killed 
my  bird,  instead  of  only  winging,  or  laming  him,  twice." 

*'  Oh,  come.  Fan ;  't  was  very  well :  no  human  beii^  is 
Equally  fortunate  or  skilful  every  day." 
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''  You  don't  do  youradf  justice,  indeed  you  don't/'  lisped 
the  youth  at  her  other  side ;  "  you  have  shot  amazingly 
weU." 

"  And  ever  does,"  added  a  gentleman  behind. 

''  And  is  an  honour  to  her  master,"  said  another. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I'm  not  ashamed  of  my  little  pupil,"  i^e. 
joined  the  white-hatted  chief  of  the  sport,  patting  her 
shoulder  playfully. 

^^  Are  you  not  ?  "  she  asked,  in  a  soft  under-tone,  and 
contriving  to  repay  him  with  as  grateful  a  glance  as  could 
be  sent  forth,  sideways,  from  beneath  the  scanty  protection 
of  the  peak  of  her  male  casque  : —  '^  then,  in  that  case,  do 
rout  up  that  lazy  pigeon  for  me  —  do  throw  one  little  stone 
at  him." 

*^  Here,  then  —  ready  ! "  —  He  stooped  for  the  stone. 

'^  Here,  here  — I  am  ready,  deuce  knows "  and  the 

stone  was  flung,  and  the  broken- winged  pigeon  fluttered 
a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  gentle  maiden  fired  — 
and  great  was  the  applause  to  see  him  come  to  the  ground 
again,  evidently  not  killed,  but  only  lamed  in  the  other 
wing,  as  it  had  been  wagered  would  be  the  case. 

^'  Lord  Acorn,"  said  one  of  the  spectators, ''  here  comes 
your  wife."  The  fair  amazon's  tutor  turned  roimd,  eja- 
culating pure  English,  indeed,  but  English  sometimes 
interdicted  — "  Ay,  Fan,"  he  continued,  '*  and  yoijir 
mamma  with  her." 

'*  Indeed  ? "  drawled  forth  Fan ;  ''  but  I  wonder  her 
Ladyship  ventures  out,  towards  erening,  with  her 
symptoms,** 

^'  And  so  will  the  many  in  Boulogne,  whom  she  has 
entertained  with  them,"  assented  Lord  Acorn. 

''  My  wife  heard  them,  at  length,  no  later  than  this 
morning,  a  full  hour,  at  Scamp's  comer,"  observed  a  rubi- 
cund-faced person  of  the  party. 

"  Oh,  doubtless,"  resumed  Lord  Acorn ;  '*  but  I  grieve 
to  inform  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that,  before  /  left 
home  to-day,  the  doctor  decided  that  Lady  Acorn  and  him- 
self had  all  along  been  mistaken." 

'^  What !  nothing,  after  all^  in  ^  Lady  Acorn's  symp- 
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toms ?'"  sneered  the  pretty  amazon ;  tnA  she  was  echoed, 
in  great  good-humour,  hy  others  of  the  group. 

The  suhject  of  these  remarks  was  yet  at  a  distance. 
Now  she  drew  near  enough^  with  the  mamma  of  Lord 
Acorn's  pupil,  to  become  exposed  to  personal  criticism ;  and 
presently  words  of  admiration  escaped  all;  while  Lord 
'Acorn  whispered  to  the  young  lady, — "  She  keeps  her 
word,  as  I  am  a  Christian  man!  —  Relieved  of  'her 
symptoms'  this  morning,  and  no  longer  in  danger  of  in- 
juring, by  over-exertion,  the  long-promised  heir  of  the 
house  of  Acorn,  her  Ladyship  has  mounted  flask,  bag,  and 
piece,  and  issues  forth  to  rival  you  in  good  earnest.  Fan  !" 

Lady  Acorn's  low,  round  JitUe  figure  certainly  appeared 
•aparisoned,  as  his  Lordship  intimated.  Servants  followed 
her  '.iid  her  friend. 

*'  Lady  Acorn,  Lady  Acorn,  my  love,  do  you  mean  to 
destroy  yourself?"  asked  her  husband,  when  she  was 
within  hearing: — '^  put  by  the  piece,  for  heaven's  sake,  if 
it  is  loaded!"^ 

'^  I  have  been  saying  much  the  same  thing  to  her  Lady- 
ship," observed  the  mother  of  the  more  experienced  atnazoD 
— *'  and  that  it  requires  constant  practice,  and  great  caution, 
under  such  an  instructor  as  your  Lordship,  before  a  lady  can 
be  safely  trusted  with  a  fowling-piece,  at  her  own  die. 
cretion." 

'^  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  dear  Mrs.  Howit,"  said 
Lady  Acorn — and  she  continued  with  an  expression  of 
something  like  silliness — ''but  I  am  positively  determined 
to  shoot  as  well  as  Miss  Howit,  whether  my  dear  Acorn  will 
take  me  in  hand  or  not ; — and  I  will  go  on  cautiously,  you 
may  be  sure  ,*  beginning  with  a  flash  in  the  pan,  and  dien 
adding  a  little  powder^  only^  in  the  barrel,  and  then  a  little 
more,  with  a  little  paper,  and  no  shot  yet :  — just  as  far  as 
I  have  got  to-day — and  see!" — she  presented  her  piece 
awkwardly,  discharged  it,  wheeling:  round  with  a  nervou» 
ness  not  yet  broke  in,  and  the  flash  of  the  powder  almost 
f»nged  her  husband's  whisker,  and  the  paper  wadding  struck 
Mrs.  Howit  in  the  forehead,  who,  foi^etdng  Lady  Acorn's 
declaration,  of  paper,  and  paper  only,  shrieked,  and  said 
she  was  shot. 
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This  little  accident  explained  away^  and  soothed  over^ 
Lady  Acorn  asked  her  lord  to  a(  company  her  home,  with  a 
view  to  prepare  for  dinner.  He  and  Mrs.  Howit^  and  Mist 
Fanny  Howit^  said,  in  a  hreath,  that  he  was  otherwise  en  ^ 
gaged. 

'*  Oh,  very  well,"  assented  her  Ladyship — ''  I  only  hoped 
you  might  spare  him  for  one  evening^  dear  Mrs.  Howit; 
and,  indeed,"  continuing  in  a  low,  confidentia]  tone  of  voitle, 
to  her  friend,  '*  I  do  think,  for  your  own  and  dear  Fanny's 
•  sake — at  least  on  account  of  what  people  are  saying-^- 
though  I  am  sure  they  siV  take  lihertieg  with  us  all — hut 
I  do  think  you  ought  not  cO  encourage  Acorn  every  even- 
ing; hesides,  I  think  you  allow  him  a  little  too  much 
champagne,  and  that,  and  falling  asleep  on  the  sofa,  may 
injure  his  health,  you  know." 

"  My  dear  Lady  Acorn,"  answered  Mrs.  Howit,  so- 
lemnly, '^  can  you  or  any  one  expect  me  to  seem  un. 
gratefid  for  the  attentions  paid  to  my  family  hy  a  British 
nobleman?" 

'^  Certainly  not ;  come  ;  let's  go  home."  She  withdrew, 
with  her  servant. 

"  Come,  pupil,"  said  Lord  Acorn,  giving  his  arm  to 
Miss  Fanny  Howit; — ''«nd  you  know  I  am  to  bring 
with  us  our  young  arrival  from  Paris ; — but  where  is  he?  " 
His  Lordsliip  alluded  to  the  youth  we  have  mentioned  as 
holding  place  at  Miss  Fanny's  left  hand,  and  who  now  was 
not  to  be  seen. 

*'  He  parted  from  us,  just  as  Lady  Acorn  came  up," 
said  the  young  lady,  "  and  I  watched  why.  A  man  in 
a  cloak  and  hairy  cap  had  come  near  us,  and  eyed  him, 
once  or  twice,  in  a  remarkable  manner;  and  he  did  not 
seem  to  like  that,  and  when  the  man  walked  a  little  farther 
off,  he  hurried  towards  the  town,  in  another  direction." 

*'  Ay,  I  hope  he  is  not  to  be  provided,  for  the  night, 
with  a  bed  in  the  hotel  in  the  high  town ;  I  suspect  he  has 
left  Paris  in  some  trouble,  poor  fellow ;  if  he  does  not  join 
us  at  dinner,  or  this  evening,  we  must  see  and  make  him 
out,  one  of  the  first  things,  after  breakfast^  to-morrow; 
but  home  now.  Fan,  it  gets  chilly." 
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^  Chin  J  as  whose  heart?"  coquetted  the  pigeon- winger, 
in  a  tone  as  soft  as  an  infuit's  lispings^  while  the  whole 
spcnting.party  left  the  scene  of  their  day's  exploits. 


Lieutenant  Graves  recdved  Mutford's  enclosure,  by  an 
imknown  hand,  very  early  on  the  morning  after  it  was 
written.  By  a  fiiend,  just  starting  from  the  village,  he 
despatciied  to  his  brother  Richard,  in  London,  an  accomit 
of  the  circumstance.  To  this  account  allusion  has  already 
been  made.  Richard  Graves  received  it  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day.  It  distressed  hiin  anew,  almost  as  much  as 
he  had  before  been  distressed  on  Mutford's  account.  From 
it  there  arose  the  strong  presumption,  if  not  the  certainty, 
that  Mutford  continued  a  system  of  gross  deception  towards 
his  friend.  He  could  not,  as  he  had  promised  he  would 
do,  have  returned  to  the  sea-side  village,  and  re-appeip*ed 
«n  it,  without  having  been  recognised,  and  without  the 
fact  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Alexander  Graves, 
whose  anxiety  would  prompt  him  to  make  continued  and 
minute  enquiries  on  the  subject  Mutford  had,  then,  once 
more  broken  faith,  delivering  himself  up  to  some  desperate 
career — at  least  to  some  vain  and  wild  one.  Neither  was 
his  unfortunate  sister  Bessy  in  the  village — and  here  ap* 
peare4  additional  eqmvocation.  And  her  lot — hers  as  well 
as  his — what  was  it  ? — was  he  with  her  ? — if  not,  whither 
had  he  sent  her? — with  whom?  under  what  protection? 
-—Graves  shuddered  at  a  new — a  terrible  fear.  '^  The 
wild  beast  is  up  in  his  heart — and  God  only  knows  what 
he  may  be  «  pable  of  doing ! — doing — towai ds  her  1  —  and 
this  mone)  (oo,  which  he  has  sent  to  Alexander — how  can 
he  have  procured  that? — Infatuated — possessed — way- 
ward, as  well  as  most  unfortunate  Mutford ! — why  has  he 
not  placed  some  reliance  on  my  parting  words  ? — Perhaps 
I  did  not  impress  them  with  sufficient  force.  I  will  go 
down  to  the  village,  this  very  night.  Other  business, 
though  still  connected  with  him,  must  have  sent  me  thither 
to-morrow  mcnning.  Now,  not  an  hour  must  be  lost.  Xf 
he  be  not  there,  perhaps  some  of  the  persons  whose  names 
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he  has  mentioned  to  me  in  his  letters^  or  his  journal -^^ 
perhaps  Lord  Lintem  himself^  may  give  me  a  due  after 
him." 

Graves  was  ahout  to  hasten  himself  to  leave  town  in  two 
hours,  hy  the  night-coach.  A  knock  sounded  at  his  outside 
door.  He  passed  into  an  inner  room  to  tell  little  Joey  not 
to  admit  any  person.  Little  Joey  had  already  answered 
the  knock,  and  Graves  heard  a  gentleman  say, — "  The  Re- 
verend Mr.  Snow  to  wait  on  Mr.  Graves." 

Associating  the  names,  and,  in  some  degree,  the  con- 
cerns of  Mutford  and  Mr.  Snow  together,  Graves  changed 
his  intention  of  denying  himself,  and  went  out  to  receive 
his  visiter, — "  Your  pen  is  not  quite  as  bad  a  portrait- 
painter  as  Tou  said  it  was,  Mutford,"  thought  Graves,  as 
he  seated  Mr.  Snow  in  his  audience-chamber :  "  I  believe 
I  could  have  guessed  at  its  original  without  having  him 
named  to  me." 

'.'  I  wait  on  you,  Mr.  Graves,  as  the  friend  of  Lady 
Ellen  and  Lord  Allen,"  Mr.  Snow  began. 

*'  I  could  have  supposed  so,  sir,"  answered  Graves. 

'^  Indeed !  and  have  either  of  my  young  friends  fore- 
warned you  of  my  call,  by  letter  ?  " 

*'  No,  Mr.  Snow." 

"  One  of  them,  then,  who  has  consulted  you  some 
months  ago,  may  have  mentioned  my  name  to  you,  at  that 
time?" 

*'  Not  that  I  recollect,  Mr.  Snow ;  hut  a  friend  of  mine 
did  so,  before  that  time ;  and  an  admiring  friend  of  yours, 
also,  sir  —  Mr.  Michael  Mutford." 

''  Mr.  Michael  Mutford  !  you  know  him,  then,  and  in- 
timately, Mr.  Graves  ?'* 

^'  I  knew  him  since  he  was  about  sixteen  and  I  two- 
and-twenty,  and  as  intimately  as  one  bosom  friend  can 
know  another." 

"  Well,  this  is  fortunate ;  we  shall  do  our  business 
zealously,  together,  on  account  of  it,  Mr.  Graves." 

^'  I  warrant  you,  Mr.  Snow." 

'^  To  begin,  then.  Between  four  and  five  months  since. 
Lord  Allen  consulted  you,  I  believe  ?  " 

'^  He  did,  sir.     He  came  to  me  and  infoim^  Tcxft  ^%il 
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a  vitDesnpon  die  bsi  trial  —  die  trial  at  bar^  betweeu  hit 
fadter.  Lend  Linteni,  and  die  Mutteds  —  had  mads  tt 
him  certain  drin^  dedaimtions." 

'-  Of  which  1  am  awaie,"  siid  Mr.  Snow. 

*'  And  whidi,  if  kgafly  established,  would  much  tend 
Id  the  happiness  of  the  tctj  Mifhael  Matford  of  whom  we 
haTe  spoken,  Mr.  Snow.** 

**  Aad  that  1  know,  too,  sir.  Pkm j,  before  we  go  a  step 
farther,  let  me  ask  if  joa  erer  acquainted  your  friend  wi^ 
die  risit  of  his  haH^wwin  to  joo,  and  of  its  nature?" 

**  Nercr,  sir — for  two  reascHi&  First,  his  half-consin 
pledged  me  to  profound  professiOTial  secrecy,  until  such 
time  as  he  oould  reeeire  advices  from  his  sister.  Lady 
EDen,  then  liTing  with  her  fiuher,  of  the  result  of  an  at- 
tempi  to  induce  Lord  Untem  —  and  with  your  aid,  I 
bdieve,  sir"  (Mr.  Snow  smiled  and  nodded), — ''  to 
admit  and  act  upon  die  declaration  of  the  ^ying  witness, 
without  the  law's  interierence.  That  reason,  sir,  kept  me 
silent,  for  the  moment.  My  lips  haTe  since  been  sealed — 
at  least  since  my  last  parthig  from  Mutford  —  by  other 
facts.  Lord  ADen  led  me  to  expect,  day  after  day,  for 
many  days,  that  he  should  haye  a  letter  from  his  sister. 
None  arrived  —  or,  at  least,  he  told  me  so.  Suddoily  he 
disappeared  from  town.  He  had  promised  to  visit  me 
anew^  on  a  certain  day.  Weeks  after  that  day  passed,  and 
I  did  not  see  him.  I  called  at  die  address  which  he  had 
given  me,  in  strict  confidence.  The  people  of  the  house 
informed  me  he  had  been  seised,  under  the  certificate  of  a 
lunatic  doctor^  and  conveyed  to  the  country,  having  escaped 
thence,  from  confinement,  as  alunadc  My  credit  in  his  story 
of  the  declaration  entirely  gave  way.  A  short  dme  after, 
Mutford  himself  wrote  me  word  that  Lord  Lintem's  elder 
son  was  a  madman,  and  had  arrived  at  his  father's  house, 
and  been  re-committed  to  close  restraint.  I  gave  up  the 
case  on  which  he  had  consulted  me,  altogether.  It  was 
but  natural  and  reasonable  I  should  do  so.  And  now,  I 
would  not  mendon  it  to  my  poor  friend,  Mutford,  because, 
without  doing  him  die  least  good^  it  must  only  have  added 
to  his  already  excessive  irritation  upon  die  sul^ect  with 
whidi  it  was  so  doidv  connected.** 
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*'  You  acted  wisely,  Mr.  Graves^  under  the  drcuni- 
gtances.  But  I  owe  you  a  little  explanation,  on  this  part 
of  our  case.  Your  young  client  had  good  reason  to  ex- 
pect a  letter  f^om  his  sister.  Lady  Ellen.  She  had  pro- 
mised to  write  to  him,  and  would,  if  she  could,  have  done 
so.  But,  immediately  after  the  failure  of  our  attempt  to 
conciliate  Lord  Lintem,  her  father  put  it  out  of  her  power 
to  keep  her  engagement.  I  had  scarce  left  the  house  when 
he  took  away  her  writing  materials,  and  dismissed  her  con- 
fidential companion  ;  then  he  watched  her  closely,  till  the 
next  morning;  and  then  he  conveyed  her,  himself,  to 
Wales,  where,  till  a  few  days  ago,  she  has  lived  in  the 
closest  restraint,  under  the  roof  of  his  sister.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  her  letter,  enabling  me  to  give  you  this  explan- 
ation, which  I  received  only  the  morning  before  the  last; 
after  she  had  at  length  escaped,  under  fit  and  competent 
protection,  from  her  aunt's  house.  And  it  is  the  same 
letter,  Mr.  Graves,  which  occasions  my  visit  to  you. 

*'  In  great  anxiety  about  her  poor  brother.  Lord  Allen, 
and  fearful,  on  account  of  her  not  having  written  to  him 
before  her  journey  into  Wales,  that  the  misfortune  which 
has,  must  have  befallen  him,  —  my  good  young  friend 
takes  the  earliest  opportunity  of  giving  me  your  name  and 
address,  —  communicated  to  her  by  your  client,  after  his 
first  consulting  you,  —  in  order  to  enable  u«  both,  —  you 
and  me,  Mr.  Graves,  — >  to  see  what  can  be  done,  with 
right,  truth,  and  mercy  on  our  side,  to  make  his  lot  hap- 
pier, and,  at  the  same  time,  amend  the  fortunes  of  your 
own  suffering  friend,  Mr.  Michael  Mutford.'' 

^'  Well,  Mr.  Snow,  we  shall  see.  Is  it  true  that  my 
former  client  has  been  confined  under  the  certificate  of  a 
lunatic  doctor  .>" 

Mr.  Snow  assented. 

*'  Before  he  applied  to  me  ?  " 

*'  Months  before,  Mr.  Graves." 

^'  And  ever  since  ?" 

Mr.  Snow  sighed  deeply  as  h<?  repeated- — **  Ever  since." 

^'  And  is  fairly  the  object  of  such  wretched  treatment 
at  present  ?  " 

'  "  Mr.  Graves,  we  believe  he  has  ue^et  >3tteQ.  it&3^?j  Vat 
object," 
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"  Indeed^  sir !  —  But  the  certificate  ? 
'  And  have  not  you^  tn  your  hands,  sir,  the  certificates 
of  three  other  practitioners,  of  much  greater  celebrity  than 
the  gentleman  who  signed  his  sad  sentence,  asserting  its 
fallacy?" 

'*  No,  Mr.  Snow  —  nor  have  I  heard  of  such  docu- 
ments." 

''  Indeed !  he  wrote  word  to  his  sister,  after,  I  believe, 
his  last  interview  with  you,  that  he  had  procured  them,  and 
forwarded  them  to  you  by  a  messenger  on  whom  he  could 
rely  —  (he  wished  to  avoid  the  humiliation  of  a  first 
avowal  to  you  of  the  miserable  charge  brought  against 
him)." 

'^  Then,  Mr.  Snow,  let  us  have,  without  delay,  the  name 
and  address  of  that  trusty  messenger." 

"  The  Honourable  George  Allen,  sir,  his  brother." 

"  Ay,  indeed  }  " —  Graves  looked  struck  and  thoughtfuL 
"  Mr.  Snow,  our  experience  of  the  details  which  now  and 
then  come  out  in  the  practice  of  our  profession  does  not 
fully  warrant  us  in  believing  that,  for  the  bearer  of  such 
documents,  under  such  circumstances,  a  brother  is  always 
to  be  chosen." 

^'  Your  meaning  shocks  me,  Mr.  Graves  —  and  yet,  the 
events  seem  to  justify  your  suspicions.  We  have  then  to 
go  to  work  anew.  He  must  again  be  seen  by  men  of  pro* 
fessional  rank  and  high  moral  character.  It  is  indis. 
pensable.  Indispensable,  for  his  own  sake^  and  for  young 
Mutford*8,  and  for  his  poor  sister's  sake  —  all  are  bound 
up  in  the  same  case.  If  the  witness  made  the  declaration, 
attributed  to  him  by  Lord  AUen,  the  Mutfords  are  righted. 
If  Lord  Allen  be  not  proved  sane,  we  cannot  admit  his 
testimony  of  that  declaration." 

"  True,  Mr.  Snow.  But,  for  our  purposes  of  seeing 
the  Mutfords  righted,  I  am  haj^y  to  inform  you  we  jdo 
not  now  want  to  establish  whether  or  not  that  declaration 
has  ever  been  made.'* 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Graves?" 
,    ''  We  cannot  fail,  indeed,  to  show  the  strong  probability 
of  its  having  been  made,  while  we  set  up  the  case  it  would 
mnre  gone  to  mipply  with  evidence  of  a  much  stronger 
JuUure. 
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'^  Explain^  Mr.  Graves,  pray  explain ;  —  and,  showing 
the  strong  probability  that  it  has  been  made,  we  show,  at 
the  same  time,  that  —  at  least  by  his  assertion  of  having 
heard  it — Lord  Allen  is  no  lunatic?" 

'^  Even  so,  Mr.  Snow.  Still  the  two  cases  go  on,  hand 
and  hand.  And  now,  sir,  I  explain.  A  few  da3rs  ago,  a 
lawyer,  who  — -  since  the  trial  at  bar  between  the  Mutforda 
and  Lord  Lintem,  mark  you  -—  has  found  me  out,  and 
given  me  briefs,  called  upon  me,  for  the  purpose  of  con. 
sidering  a  letter  he  had  just  received.  He  was  Lord  Lin- 
tern's  solicitor,  and  the  letter  was  from  his  Lordship.  I . 
have  a  copy  of  it ;  and  you  had  best  read  it." 

Graves  handed  it  to  his  visiter.  The  reader  will  recoL- 
lect  the  original. 

*^  It  surprises  you,  sir  ?  —  it  did  surprise  me,  from  tJI 
I  had  previously  heard  of  Lord  Lintem's  remarkable  cha- 
racter." 

'^  Surprise  me,  Mr.  Graves  !  indeed  it  does.  Why,  this 
proves  the  good  seed  growing  up,  while  some  of  us  slept, 
and  would  not  believe  it.     "Well,  Mr.  Graves  ?  " 

''  Well,  sir,  upon  these  instructions,  the  solicitor  and  I 
went  to  work.  We  called  to  our  aid  two  of  the  most  ce* 
lebrated  chemists.  We  all  examined  and  experimented 
upon  that  entry,  in  a  body.  We  ail  decided  that  it  was  a 
forgery." 

"  Good  news,  good  news,  indeed.  Has  Lord  Lintem's 
solicitor  yet  advised  him  of  the  decision  ?  " 

'^  By  this  night's  post  he  writes  to  do  so.  His  Lordship 
will  have  the  letter  to-morrow  morning.  But  there  is 
more  than  the  decision  to  establish  the  forgery,  Mr.  Snow. 
One  of  the  perpetrators  of  it  has  been  discovered— ^ is  ixt 
our  power  — has  admitted  his  crime." 

'^  Does  he  mention  his  instigators  ?" 

'^  Yes.     Certain  members  of  Lord  Lintem's  family." 

"  And  Lord  Lintem ** 

^*  Is  free  of  all  suspicion  of  connivance." 

^'  Have  you  seen  your  friend,  poor  Mutford,  i^nce  thia 
happy  discovery  ?  " 

''  Since  the  actual  discovery,  I  have  not,  mi ;  but  I  didL 
see  him  after  th3  receipt  of  ite  letter  from  liOT^\Aiv\feTW^ 
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and  at  parting  from'him^  gave  my  friend  a  hint  that^  in  a 
few  days^  I  might  have  good  tidings  to  send  him.  Had 
he  not  heen  the  0Yer.4ien8itiYe^  the  pendulating^  as  well  as 
the  much- wronged  and  sore-hearted  man  he  was  and  is, 
my  hint  might  have  assumed  the  shape  of  a  piece  of  formal 
information.  But,  as  the  very  first  steps  of  our  inyestig&» 
tion  had  not^  at  that  moment,  heen  firmly  taken,  and,  in 
consequence,  as  I  could  not  calculate  on  a  positive  result 
in  his  favour;  —  though,  indeed,  my  hopes  were  strong, 
and  on  reasonable  grounds,  too, —  I  feared,  as  on  a  former 
occasion,  to  agitate  him,  perhaps,  unnecessarily." 

''  And  again,  sir,  I  approve  your  caution,  though  it 
has  doomed  your  poor  friend  to  some  additional  days  of 
misery.  You  have  written  to  him,  doubtless,  this  evening  ?  " 

Mr.  Snow's  last  question  produced  an  answer  from 
Graves  which  greatly  distressed  that  gentleman.  It  went 
into  a  statement  of  Graves's  ignorance  of  where  Mutford 
now  really  was;  of  Alexander  Graves's  letter,  asserting 
that  neither  he  nu:  his  sister  were  in  the  sea-coast  village ; 
of  Mutford's  promise  to  go  thither  and  protect  his  sister, 
who,  he  averred,  awaited  him  there, —  and,  pressed  by 
Mr.  Snow,  Graves  could  not  eventually  conceal  the  late 
plot  against  his  own  life,  laid  by  his  unfortunate  friend. 

Mr.  Snow  was  moved  even  to  trembling.  The  two 
gentlemen,  equally  anxious  for  almost  every  person  con- 
cerned, consulted  together  as  to  the  best  steps  to  be 
instandy  taken.  They  finally  resolved  to  travel  that  night 
towards  Lord  Lintem's  residence,  with  a  view  of  pre. 
senting  themselves,  at  an  early  hour,  before  his  Lordship ; 
and,  shortly  afterwards,  they  were  on  the  road^  seated  side 
by  side  in  Mr.  Snow  s  carriage. 


The  as-yet-unnamed,  the  neyeF.u>rbe.naxned,and  the  to- 
be-no-farther-giiessed-at  consoler  of  Mas  r  Fox,  during  the 
absence  of  his  wife  in  France,  had  engaged^  upon  the 
day,  in  the  evening  of  which  we  have  last  seen  her,  to 
meet  Samuel  Geeson,  at  or  about  the  huor  of  six  o'dock^ 
in  order  to  conliBar  witb  him  on  impprtant  business. 
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Previous  to  the  appointed  hour^  something  happened  to 
make  her  change  her  mind.  Yet^  as  she  wished  to  keep 
friends  with  Sam,  she  set  about  warning  him  of  her  neces- 
sary breach  of  faith,  intending  to  add  something  which 
might  soothe  him  in  his  disappointment. 

She  went  to  his  mother  s  wretched  abode.  He  was  not 
a  home,  nor  would  the  querulous  dame  give  her  much 
satisfactory  information  as  to  where  he  might  be  found : 
on  the  contrary,  rising  from  ha*  crazy  chair,  by  an  ill-fed 
fire,  (chiefly  composed  of  small  chips  and  shavings^ 
gained  by  begging  them  of  the  carpenters,  to  whose  craft 
her  son  was  nominally  attached,)  she  raised  her  voice  in 
anger  against  her  visiter ;  rated  her  for  her  **  foreright 
boldness  "  in  coming  to  make  such  a  request  to  the  house 
of  a  mother ;  advanced  on  her,  swelling  her  tones  and  her 
sentences,  at  every  step,  and,  at  length,  fairly  pushed  the 
intruder  over  her  threshold,  and  shut  the  chinky  door  in 
her  comely  face. 

The  repulsed,  little  daunted,  and  wearing  an  air  of 
tranquillity,  which  frequent  experience  of  such  trials  alone 
could  give,  paused  a  moihent  to  tliink,  and  then  bent  her 
hasty  and  business-like  steps  in  another  direction. 

Samuel  Geeson  was  a  member  of  a  club  or  society,  of 
which  branches  or  repetitions  may,  we  believe,  be  found  in 
many  towns  and  villages  of  England :  one  of  repute  and 
consideration  :  *^  the  ringers,"  in  fact.  This,  his  questor 
knew;  and  further  recollecting  that  the  present  evening 
was  distinguished  as  that  of  its  weekly  meeting,  when 
members  assembled  to  practise,  with  litUe  hand-beUs,  the 
important  fine  art  which  it  sought  to  cultivate,  she  arrived 
in  a  short  time  at  the  house  made  sacred  to  its  sittings. 

Stepping  inside  the  open  door  of  the  humble  inn,  she 
peered  cautiously  to  one  side.  Neither  the  observant 
hostess,  nor  yet  any  one  of  her  exemplary  and' numerous 
daughters,  was  in  Uie  bar ;  Sam  Geeson  *s  friend  pushed 
onward,  exploringly,  therefore,  imconscioas  of  fear.  The 
room  occupied  by  the  ringers  soon  denoted  itself  to  her 
ear,  by  the  regulated  harmonious  chime  of  little  bdls 
Which  came  from  it.  She  opened  the  door  cautiously  ^  sxid. 
stood  on  the  threshold,  unnoticed^  so  vivid,  'yi^  ^*^  ^Qxi^b« 
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ling  noise,  and  so  abstracted  the  minds  and  eyes  of  the 
performers. 

It  was  no  scene  of  admiration,  or  even  of  novelty,  t« 
the  spectator :  but  to  a  person  of  another  country,  or  even 
to  an  individual  of  this,  whose  social  place  and  unadven- 
turous  spirit  of  curiosity  have  never  afforded  the  opporta. 
nity  for  regarding  it,  it  might  have  been.  Some  twenty 
men,  old  and  young,  from  grey-headed  age  down  to 
beardless  youth,  were  sitting,  on  forms,  round  a  square 
table,  each  holding  a  bell  in  his  hand,  and  making  its 
tongue  strike  one  blow,  as  it  came  to  his  turn  so  to  do : 
and  thus,  blow  after  blow  went  round  from  bell  to  bell ; 
and  round,  and  round  again,  in  (to  the  performers* 
minds)  untiring  monotony.  The  chins  of  all  rested  on 
their  breasts ;  the  eyes  of  all  were  fixed  on  the  table ;  the 
lips  of  all  were  firmly  and  eagerly  closed  —  not  a  word 
escaped  them ;  the  brows  of  all  were  bent  in  the  expression 
of  solemn,  important,  and  difficult  business.  And  thus — 
excepting  some  moments  of  application  to  the  porter-pots, 
or  the  gin,  in  the  middle  of  tl^e  table  —  thus  th^  had 
been  occupied  for  two  hours  before ;  and  thus,  according 
to  the  rules  of  their  institution,  they  were  to  be  engaged 
for  two  hours  to  come. 

The  observer  at  the  open  door  knew  that  she  must  not 
"  give  no  interruption,**  till  the  peal  with  which  she  found 
them  busy  should  have  been  repeated  a  given  number  of 
times.  As  all  things  must  come  to  an  end,  however,  so 
did  it,  and  Sam  Geeson,  who  sat  nearly  opposite  to  her, 
was  in  the  act  of  stretching  forth  his  hand  to  a  pot  of 
porter,  —  his  well-earned  comforter,  after  a  long,  and,  on 
his  part,  brilliant ''  ring,*' —  when  their  eyes  met,  and,  at  a 
signal,  she  turned  her  back  on  the  threatened  recommence- 
ment of  the  music,  which  —  some  writer  says  —  is  the 
music  of  heaven  —  and,  to  her  great  self-congratulation, 
again  accomplished  the  street  without  the  cognisance  of  the 
rigidly.proper,  if  not  ostentatiously-proper,  landlady  of 
"The  Ringers.** 

Her  friend  soon  joined  her.  *<  It  be  too  soon,  old  gir^* 
l|e  said. 

She  knew  that  as  well  as  \i^  •,  Wx,,  \x)  ^an^Vcmh  V'nr%DL 
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for  nothing,  sh^  thonght  she  would  just  come  and  tell  him 
that  mother  wanted  her  within  doors  for  that  night—- 
"  hut  stop  now,  Sam  Geeson,  will  you  —  to-morrow  even, 
at  the  same  hour  and  place,  without  fail." 

Sam,  in  no  e^cceedlngly  courteous  language,  remon- 
strated, and  said  <*  he  was  put  upon,"  and  insinuated,  that 
some  other  individual  had  prevailed  upon  her  to  ^<  go  for 
a  walk ;  **  and,  in  fact,  they  parted  had  friends. 

"  Let  *s  see,  now,"  said  Sam,  when  he  had  heen  left 
alone,  and  —  not  wanting  the  power  of  remarking,  in  his 
own  mind,  the  persons  and  things  that  came  every  day 
under  his  notice  —  he  followed,  cautiously,  his  false  friend, 
and  housed  her,  indeed,  under  the  very  roof  of  which  he 
had  been  thinking. 

Vengeance,  a  pleasant  vengeance  hegan  to  work  in  liia 
hreast.  He  proposed  to  hhnself,  with  one  of  his  unami- 
able  chuckles,  to  call  upon  some  neighbours,  in  whose 
estimation,  as  a  "  serious  ^  man,  Mas'r  Fox  wished  to 
stand  very  well,  lead  them  to  the  door,  and  introduce 
them  when  it  should  be  opened. 

But  his  design  had  scarcely  been  formed  when  he  wad 
diverted  from  it.  A  man  came  towards  Fox's  house  at  a 
quick  pace.  Sam  stepped  back  out  of  sight.  The  man 
paused  at  the  door,  and  he  recognised  Michael  Mutford. 
None  of  the  'prentice's  passions  were  very  ungovernable. 
Vengeance  —  at  least  in  such  a  case  as  the  present  —  sug- 
gested no  sweets  to  him,  if,  in  the  wreaking  of  it,  he  lost 
an  opportunity  for  acquiring  —  a  shiUing.  And,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  workings  of  this  admirable  constitution 
and  temperament,  he  now  only  waited  to  see  Mutford 
enter  the  little  abode  of  the  litde  jack-of-all- trades,  when 
he  bent  his  steps  to  Lord  Lintem's.  His  unfaithful 
**  goer  for  a  walk  "'  escaped  his  mind  altogether ;  or,  did 
he  allow  her  to  trouble  him  for  an  instant,  she  was  re- 
ferred to  future  measures ;  if,  indeed,  upon  his  return  to 
her  present  resting-place  in  an  hour,  she  could  not  he 
found  at  hand* 

Making  little  doubt  that  Mutford  would  stay  whex^  \nsi, 
was,  for  a  necessary  time,  Sam's  Yiope  vi^'a  \)a».\.  AaOt^. 
Lintertt  might  End  him  there,  and,  in  coiisidet^tVmo^^^'*^ 
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nved,  bj  the  watcbfiil  zeal  of  his  agent,  from  a  night 
jcfomej  to  Mr.  Linnock's,  act  nuve  liberally  than  usual. — 
^  a  thing  to  be  wondered  at,  if  he  does  —  the  miser ! " 
added  Sam. 

He  was  right  in  eondnding  that  his  Lordship  would  be 
^ad  to  meet  Mutford  at  no  greater  distance  than  the 
Tillage  from  his  own  house.  He  also  found  his  fee  ''pretty 
fairish."  Lord  Lintem  and  he  walked  side  by  side  from 
the  noUeman's  house.  Passing  the  churchyard  of  the 
▼illage^  before  they  could  arrive  at  Fox's^  both  saw  Mutford 
hastily  enter  it  by  the  turnstile  gate.  Sam's  partner,  after 
a  pause,  there  dismissed  him.  The  'prentice  b^;an  to  run 
to  Mas'r  Fox's.  One  hailed  him,  and,  in  Uie  conjnnng 
name  of  the  Miss  Molly^  who  found  herself  in  unexpected 
need  of  help,  directly  turned  his  steps  towards  the  diff. 
path.     Again  Sam's  prudence  could  control  his  revenge. 

Lord  Lintem  —  though^  as  an  unromantic  imd  sneering 
man^  he  would,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  have  declined 
such  a  meeting  —  determined  upon  following  Mutford 
into  the  churchyard.  ''  A  sentimental  cemetery^  and  the 
occasion  of  his  coming  to  it  will  probably  fit  such  a  boy's 
nature  as  his  is  to  my  purpose,"  was  his  Lordship's 
philosophy. 

Upon  the  failure  of  his  plan,  he  asked  himself  would  he 
follow  Mutford  to  the  farm-house  ?  and  he  concluded  that, 
after  what  he  had  now  seen  of  the  unmanageableness  of  his 
nephew,  such  a  step  must  prove  useless,  while  it  would 
provoke  unnecessary  exposure  of  his  own  family  affairs  in 
the  eyes  of  strangers.  He  therefore  returned  home  ;  and 
again,  it  is  superfluous  to  indicate  the  state  of  his  mind. 

Hours  afterwards,  he  was  ascending  to  his  chamber  for 
the  night.  A  single  knock  sounded  at  the  hall-door.  He 
questioned  the  person  abroad ;  after  some  words,  his  at. 
tendant  opened  the  door,  a  strange  and  uncouth-looking 
man  handed  a  letter  and  disappeared.  He  must  have 
scaled  the  avenue  gate,  or  the  park  walls,  to  get  up  to  the 
house  to  deliver  it. 

.  Lord  Lintem  returned  into  his  library  to  readmit.  The 
loUowiug  were  its  words :  — 
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*^  Upon  the  eye — at  the  instant  of  removing  myself  to 
a  distance  which  must  for  ever  prevent  our  meetings  -or  . 
hearing  from  or  of  each  other^  I  write  you  an  answer  to  a 
question  you  proposed  to  me  this  evening.  It  is  only  this 
instant  that  it  has  recurred  to  my  mind.  My  hatred  and 
my  horror  of  you  annihilated  it  in  my  mind  at  the  time^ 
and  on  the  spot  which  some  devil  of  refined  cruelty  and, 
persecution  suggested  to  you  to  choose  for  asking  it  — 
hut  passion  rises  again  within  me^  and  I  must  control 
myself. 

**  Your  daughter  —  yet,  first  let  me  tell  you,  I  have 
heen  sorely  tempted  to  withhold  my  answer.  It  did  appear 
to  me  a  sweet,  though  a  slight  retaliation  to  allow  you  to 
think,  and  to  feel — as  your  question  imported  you  had 
done  —  that  she  was  in  my  power.  The  mistake,  working 
on  your  idea  of  my  character  —  moulded  from  your  own 

—  would  he  some  torment  to  you,  as  long  as  it  should 
continue.  But  no.  Even  yet  —  even  yet,  you  have  not 
quite,  quite  hrutified  me.  If  not  for  your  sake,  for  my 
own  —  yes,   and  for  hers  —  though  she  is  your  daughter 

—  yours  —  I  reply,  in  the  simple  truth  —  I  know  nothing, 
of  the  present  situation  of  the  Lady  Ellen  Allen.  What- 
ever it  may  he,  I  have  had  no  hand  in  producing  it.  For 
many  months  I  have  not  seen  her,  nor  heard  of  her.  You 
tnay  not  credit  these  words  —  indeed  I  am  almost  sure  you 
will  not  —  cannot  —  necessarily,  from  your  nature,  cannot 

—  yet  they  are  the  simple  truth.  And  I  add,  as  truly, 
that  if  any  thing  unhappy  has  overtaken  her,  I  shall  r^ret 
it;  for  she  is  very,  very  unlike  her  father.  But  he  not 
alarmed ;  my  regret  would  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  arise  from 
the  fact  that  she  once,  I  helieve,  pitied  my  lot,  and  that 
I  acted  ungenerously,  fririously  (you  were  in  my  mind) 
towards  her,  in  return. 

*^  Farewell  —  hater  and  d^troyer  of  me  and  mine. 

*'  MiOHAEt  MUTFOBD." 

This  letter  Midiael  had  written  on  board  the  Miss 
Molly  while  she  was  almost  under  weigh.  His  attention 
had  not,  indeed,  turned  towards  the  subject  of  it,  till  he 
felt  himself  about  to  bid  good-by  to  tHie  €iiOKe!&  ^i  ^\^%i^ 
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land,  perhaps  for  ever.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  frpm 
the  moment  he  left  the  churchyard  till  he  embarked  he 
had  been  really  whirled  about  by  a  succession  of  squally 
emotions ;  nor  do  we  here  except  even  his  last  hour  on 
land  with  the  Misses  Linnock.  It  had  engrossed  him  as 
much  as  any  other  of  that  evening  or  night. 

Lord  Lintern,  notwithstanding  the  bitter  anticipations  of 
its  writer,  did  believe  the  assertions  of  the  letter.  Nor 
was  it  by  any  reasoning  he  arnved  at  his  conviction ;  he 
believed  at  onCe  :  in  spite  of  him.  Every  word  convinced. 
Even  the  raving  hostility,  the  overwhelming  insult,  mi^ed 
up  with  every  word,  strengthened  his  involuntary  cer- 
tainty :  and  had  it  another  effect  ?  did  it  add  to  his 
aversion  and  impatience  of  Michael  Mutford  ?  —  no  —  it 
had  a  contrary  effect:  strange  to  say  so  —  but  it  had. 
He  retired  for  the  night,  in  a  more  appeased  state  of 
mind  than  we  have  yet  seen  him  admit  to  himself.  His 
daughter  Ellen  —  his  last  stay  for  home  —  was  not  lost  to 
him.  She  had  not  eloped  wiUi  Mutford.  That  was  all  be 
would  consider  with  reference  to  her  safety.  Wherever 
she  had  gone,  she  was  safe  ;  ijompetently  protected.  He 
felt  assured  she  was.  As  to  her  aunt's  letter,  it  now  took 
its  place  with  all  its  predecessors  —  at  least,  in  his  es- 
timation. It  did  not  continue  to  be  wisdom's  own  text. 
Rather  —  and  he  yawned  over  its  recollection,  as  he  always 
did  over  that  of  its  author  -^ —  it  was  lumber,  rubbish.  And 
no  doubt  the  silly  old  woman,  by  stretching  his  instructions 
too  far,  or  by  unwisely  enforcing  them  to  the  letter,  upon 
all  possible  occasions,  fit  and  unfits  had  given  some  cause 
for  the  disappearance  of  her  ill-used  prisoner. 

He  would  seek  another  in^rview  with  Mr.  Snow, 
(and  Mr.  Snow  also  now  fully  returned  to  his  confidence, 
and,  by  degrees,  to  his  admiration,) —  and  soon  have  Lady 
Ellen  at  home  again. 

And  sp  1 — the  only  son  of  the  dead  Robert  Mutford  had 
done  him  no  new  injury.  Where  had  he  gone  ?  upon 
what  desperate  enterprise  ?  Lord  Lintern  wished  he  had 
remained  approachable  till  the  arrival  of  the  solicitor's 
letter  from  London.  After  all,  l^d  he^  indeed*  been 
']ige4  ?  — .^d  received  no  vianifjestatio^  of  ^ood  or  fair 
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Intentions  towards  him,  since  the  coming  of  his  father's 
posthumous  letter  —  of  which  he  must  have  known — into 
Lord  Lintern*s  hand  ?  No  wonder^  then^  that  at  the  in- 
stant of  the  eternal  separation  of  which  the  hoy  had  spoken, 
he  should  have  raved  against  one  who  he  was  sure  was — 
unjust,  as  well  as  —  upon  just  grounds  —  severe.  And, 
for  Lord  Lintern,  these  were  large  admissions. 

And  the  expected  communication  from  his  lawyer — •' 
tliat,  that,  came  into  his  mind  every  moment ;  and  now. 
Lady  Ellen  followed  its  arrival ;  and  now,  Mutford  —  ay, 
and  his,  his  sister  —  and  now  —  Augustus.  A  second 
time  Lord  Lintem  drew  partially  aside  the  curtains  of  his 
chamher-window,  and  looked  towards  the  prison  of  his 
eldest  son  —  no  Ught  now  streamed  through  its  grated 
window.  'T  was  long  past  midnight,  and  its  solitary  had 
gone  to  rest.  "  To  rest?"  questioned  Lord  Lintern  — 
"  will  it  he  as  sound  as  mine  ?  "  —  One  quick,  quick 
thought  fled  on  to  another ;  and  hefore  he  lay  down,  that 
nighty  Lord  Lintem  once  more  returned  to  his  library; 
re-ascended  to  his  sleeping  chamber  with  a  little  document 
before  spoken  of;  read  it  many  times;  and,  the  last  time, 
'read  it  on  his  knees,  from  his  heart,  and  fbr  himself:  re- 
peating, in  its  words,  a  former  wish  to  be  made  able  to 
believe. 

He  had  given  orders,  hefore  retiring'  to  rest,  that  a 
messenger  should  demand  his  letters,  in  the  vllls^e,  at  the 
earliest  hour  possible,  next  morning.  Long  before  that 
hour,  he  arose,  and,  not  at  rest  in  the  house,  went  out  to 
walk.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  his  grounds,  he  encountered 
his  son  Augustus,  attended  by  his  keepers.  The  place  of 
meeting^  was  a  lonely  green  lane,  very  narrow,  highly  en. 
closed  by  bank,  hedge,  and  trees,  at  either  hand,  and  often 
winding.  At  one  of  its  windings,  the  father  and  the  son 
suddenly  came  in  view  of  each  other,  at  but  a  few  yards* 
distance. 

Both  started,  drew  back,  and  stood  still.  The  habitual 
hard  frown  of  dislike  and  despotism  knitted  Lord  Lintem's 
brow  ;  and  his  thin  tall  figure  erected  and  crested  itself 
into  the  almost  theatrical  expression  of  hauteur  for  which 
he  was  remarkable.  And  he  looked  to  ld&  «oTi  iox  ^<9;  ^Sc^ccm 
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of  fitful  defiance  and  impatience  which,  in  all  their  ren- 
counters during  the  last  year^  had  used  to  answer  to  his 
own  assumption  of  severity.  He  saw  it  not,  however. 
After  stepping  back,  and  reddening,  and  allowing  his  almost 
supematurally  bright  black  eyes  to  send  forth  one  or  two 
flashes.  Lord  Allen  stood  quiet,  only  that  he  trembled  a 
little,  and  growing  deeply  pale,  dropped  his  eyes  on  the 
ground. 

Had  they  met  in  an  open  field,  or  upon  a  wide  road,  it 
is  probable  they  woul'd  have  passed  one  another  without 
interchanging  a  glance,  or  hesitating,  or  stopping,  or  in 
any  way  evincing  much  consciousness.  Now  it  seemed,  in 
the  first  instance,  that  each  stood  still,  as  if  to  yield  free 
way  to  the  other,  the  lane  not  being  broad  enough  to  per. 
mit  three  persons  to  pass  in  one  direction,  and  a  fourth  in 
a  contrary  one,  without  almyst  personal  contact;  for 
Augustus  and  his  keepers  always  walked  on' abreast.  This 
became  evident  by  the  actions  of  the  father  and  the  son 
immediately  afterwards.  Both  turned  their  backs  to  the 
same  side  of  the  lane,  and  their  pause  grew  continuous. 
A  second  glance  at  Augustus  caused  Lord  Lintern  to  end 
it  He  saw  before  him  a  calmed,  self.controUed,  inoffensive,^ 
if  not  humbled  and  contrite  man.  His  own  brow  smooth, 
ened,  his  air  changed,  and  he  walked  forward  quietly. 
The  keq>ers  took  off  their  hats  to  him.  He  returned  their 
salute.  While  doing  so,  he  felt  something  like  consternation 
in  perceiving  that  Augustus  also  uncovered  his  head,  and 
stood  tranquilly  as  he  passed,  his  eyes  still  fixed  on  the 
ground.  The  old  man  stopped  again,  and  looked  in  amaze- 
ment, if  in  no  other  feeling,  upon  him. 

"  Between  us,  Augustus,"  he  said,  unconsciously,  **  this 
ought  not  to  be :  't  is  as  bad  as — as  almost  any  thing  that 
has  gone  before  it: — no,  Augustus,  thus  it  Were  better" 
*— he  took  hia  son's  hat  gently  from  his  hand,  place(^it  on 
his  head,  and  adding,  —  *^  I  am  glad  to  see  you  better," 
extended  his  own  hand. 

*'  I  thank  you,  my  Lord — J.  am  better,"  he  was  answered, 
as  Augustus  gravely  accepted  the  greeting,  ''  and  wdl 
enough  to  be  permitted  to  write  to  you,  now^  at  least;— 
Buiy  I  do  so  to-day,  without  fear  4k  having  my  letter  le. 
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turned?  Or  shall  I  find  the  surgeon,  or  my  attendants 
"Willing  to  convey  it  to  you  ?  " 

^^  I  will  answer  your  question  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
Augustus,"  said  Lord  Lintem— *'  you  may  he  assured  I 
will ;  for  the  present,  I  can  only  repeat  I  am  glad  you  are 
60  much  better :  good  morning." 

His  son  bowed  again,  and  proceeded  homeward  with 
his  keepers.     Lord  Lintem  called  one  of  them  back. 

^'  What  is  this?"  he  enquired  of  the  man:  '^ really  a 
change  for  the  better,  or  only  a  change  from  furious  into 
melancholy  ?  " 

The  keeper  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  really  a  change 
for  the  better ;  and  it  had  been  going  on  for  some  time,  he 
added. 

*'  And  why  have  I  not  been  so  informed  ?  " 

It  was  the  surgeon's  business  to  have  spoken,  the  keeper 
replied ;  and  he  took  occasion  to  say,  that  if  such  had  not 
been  the  case,  he  wondered  much,  for  his  own  part. 

*'  Let  the  surgeon  call  upon  me  to-day,"  and  Lord 
Lintem  also  bent  his  way  towards  home. 

The  servant  had  come  back  with  letters.  He  hastily 
opened  one  from  his  solicitor.  He  laid  it  down  before 
him  on  the  table,  shaking. 

For  a  long  while  his  mind  attended  to  nothing  else. 
Breakfast  remained  untouched,  at  his  hand.  At  length 
his  eye  fixed  on  another  letter,  so  large,  it  might  be  called 
a  packet.  The  direction  to  him  was  in  a  woman's,  indeed, 
in  a  girl's  hand,  and  a  young  girl's  too.  He  opened  it. 
Under  the  outside  envelope  was  another,  unsealed,  directed 
to  Michael  Mutford ;  and  between  both  a  letter  for  him. 
self.  This  he  read  eagerly,  after  glancing  at  the  signature, 
and  ascertaining  it  to  be  that  of — *^  Bessy  Allen.'' 

My  Lord, 
It  will  seem  strange  to  you,  that  the  communicatibii 
which  I  made  to  your  Lordsldp,  the  last  miserable  day  we 
met,  face  to  face,  had  never  before  been  made  to  my  own 
father,  or  to  my  own  brother.  It  will  seem  as  strange, 
that,  since  my  dear,  dear  father's  death,  I  have  still  kept  it 
lecret  from — it  now  appears — my  only  liviti^  Tjt^\fcR.\sst> 
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Michael  Mutford,  although,  after  leaving  your  neighhouiv 
hood,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  But,  if  your 
Lordship  does  me  the  favour,  nay,  the  justice  to  read  the 
(accompanying  packet,  you  may  find  the  reasons  for  my 
secrecy,  hitherto,  as  well  as  those  which,  in  my  heart  and 
conscience,  and  after  kneeling  down,  often  and  often  to  a^ 
the  question,  I  believe  now  leave  me  free  to  place  full  con- 
fidence in  my  poor  brother. 

The  packet,  as  you  will  observe,  is  addressed  to  him. 
I  leave  it  open,  however,  to  enable  you,  also,  to  satisfy 
yourself,  at  length,  of  things  which  concern  you,  my  Lord, 
as  well  as  him  and  me,  very  closely.  Nor  is  it  to  insinuate 
myself  into  your  pity  or  compassion,  nor  to  call  upon  your 
sense  of  honour,  in  my  regard,  that  I  do  this.  You  have 
spurned  and  wronged  me  once.  Lord  Lintern,  openly,  pub- 
licly, shamefully,  and  that  once  is  enough  for  me.  It  is 
killing  me,  day  by  day,  since :  —  it,  and  the  cruel,  crud 
conduct  of  others — and  in  a  little  time  will  have  finished 
its  work.  So,  I  want  no  reparation  from  you,  or  from 
any  one  else,  even  if  I  would  accept  it.  I  only  want  to 
prove  to  my  unfortunate  brother  that  I  am  not  as  guilty  as 
he  thinks  me,  and  to  you,  n^y  Lord,  that  I  have  never, 
meanly,  wickedly,  odiously,  plotted  against  your  happiness 
or  station  in  the  world.  Whether  or  not  others  have 
plotted  against  me,  you  will  be  able  to  judge,  —  agamst 
me,  poor  me,. — a  girl  scarce  more  than  sixteen,  the  only 
daughter  of  an  unfortunate  (and  how  unfortunate  ?)  gen. 
tleman, — and  now  his  orphan  daughter; — and  the  sister 
of  his  only  son- — the  last  son  of  his  name — the  heir  of  his 
miseries,  and  of  nothing  else — and  gone  from  me,  —  I 
know  not  whither. 

Oh,  Lord  Lintern^  lititle  as  you  expect  it,  I  do  make 
one  request  of  you — and  'tis  therefore,  perhaps,  as  well  as 
for  the  other  reason,  that  I  send  my  packet  to  you,  first  of 
|dl : — I  do  beseech  you  to.  find  out  what  has  become  of  my 
dear  brothisr^^to  we  every,  eve^ry^fibrt  to  find  him  out — 
and,  as. soon  as  possible,  let  him  have  what  I  have  written 
|;o  him,  and  for  him^  Perhaps  it  may  send  him  to  my  side 
again  -^md  in  doing  so^  oh,  perhaps  it  may  turn  him  from 
0ome  course  tl^,  fbr  v^y  sake> — and  it  can  only  be  fox  my 
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sake,  wow,— he  ought  not  to  go  upon.    Do  this.  Lord  Lin- 
tern,  and,  after  all,  I  will  bless  you  and  pray  for  you. 

Bessy  Alubn. 

If  Lord  Lintem  had  read  tins  letter  eagerly,  the  writing 
to  which  it  referred  him  now  absorbed  his  very  soul.  It 
moved  him,  too,  more  than  he  had  e^ver  been  moved  before, 
except,  perhaps,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  wife's  death.  He 
could  not  go  on  with  it  continuously ;  often  he  stopped, 
sinking  back  in  his  chair ;  often  he  stood  up,  and  walked^ 
in  deep  affliction,  about  the  room.  It  was  long  ere  he 
completed  his  perusal  of  it.  And  he  had  not  removed  it 
from  before  him,  when  a  servant  entered  to  announce  Mr. 
Snow,  and  another  gentleman. 

Mr.  Snow,  upon  entering  the  room,  saw  that  he  had  been 
shedding  tears;  and  it  was  with  delight  and  surprise^ 
strangely  mingled,  that  he  now  received  and  returned  the 
Eari's  warm  greetings.  In  fact.  Lord  Lintern  wrung  the 
hand  of  the  man  whom,  at  their  last  meeting,  he  had  treated 
scarcely  as  one  gentleman  treats  another,  even  if  they  stand 
on  terms  of  hostility.  Mr.  Snow  felt  great  and  natural 
anxiety  to  know  the  cause  of  such  a  happy  change  of 
manner — indeed  of  character:  he  strongly  presumed  it 
bore  relation  to  circumstances  and  persons  about  which  and 
whom  he  was  deeply  interested ;  but  he  forbore  untimely 
questions,  and  contented  hiftiself  with  allowing  things  to 
appear  of  their  own  accord* 

He  presented  Mr.  Grates, 

''  I  have  already  made  acquaintance  vMi  Mr.  Graves's 
name,  sir/'  answered  the  Karl,  bowing  graciously — "  'tis 
here,  in  a  letter  I  received  this  morning." 

He  presented  his  solicitor's  letter,  and  resumed, — *^  And 
I  return  Mr.  Graves  my  best,  thanks  for  his  able  assistance 
in  the  investigation  to  which  the  letter  refers.'* 

'^  J  only  did  my  duty^  as  a  professional  man.  Lord 
Lintem,"  said  Graves,  '*  urged  on,  indeed,  by  my  anxiety 
for  the  interests  and  happiness  of  a  dear  and  long-lpved 
friend." 

"  Am  I  to  understand,  sir,  that  you  mean  Mr.  Michad 
JMutford?"     Graves  assented. 
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*^  And  that  your  visit  here^  this  mornings  is  still  in  hi| 
behalf,  Mr.  Graves?" 

"  Yes,  my  Lord ;  I  consider  myself  his  legal  represent-* 
ative  as  well  as  private  friend." 

"  In  that  case,  sir,*'— Lord  Lintem  arose, — "  in  that 
case,  gentlemen,  pray  wait  one  moment." 

He  left  the  room.  The  new  friends  wond^ed  what  was 
to  happen.  They  heard  him  go  up  stairs.  He  returned^ 
carrying  a  tin  box,  which  he  had  taken  out  of  his  iron 
strong-box.  He  laid  it  on  the  table,  to  Graves's  hand,  put 
a  key  beside  it,  and  said, — 

^'  Mr.  Graves,  you  will  there  find  all  the  title-deeds,  and 
other  legal  documents,  by  virtue  of  which  I  hold  the  pro. 
perty  of  others — or  rather  have  held  it.  'T  is  in  my  pos- 
session no  longer.  It  never  could  have  been,  if — if—" 
his  voice  changed,  and  he  raised  up  his  clenched  hands  as 
he  added,  vehemently, — "  Gentlemen,  no  matter  what  my 
conduct  may  have  seemed  in  this  lawsuit, — no  matter  how 
severely  I  may  have  seemed  to  insist  upon  what  I  thought 
my  right, — no  matter  what  some  have  suffered  from  my 
hostility,  provoked  or  unprovoked  as  it  may  have  been, — 
by  the  honour,  and  upon  the  word  and  truth  of  man, — I 
never,  never  harboured  a  suspicion,  till  a  few  days  ago,  that 
I  had  succeeded  at  law  by  a  perjured  witness  and  a  forged 
document!" 

'^  No  one  has  ever  thought  so,  my  Lord,  no  human 
being  thinks  so,"  answered  Graves ;  ''  on  the  contrary, 
every  one  knows  —  and  gives  you  credit  accordingly  — 
that  you  h^ve  supplied,  under  your  own  hand,  the  first  in. 
structions  for  an  investigation  of  the  truth." 

"  I  thank  you,  again,  sir-^  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Graves." 
The  old  earl  spoke  his  first  acknowledgment^  bowing 
proudly,  though  not  unkindly :  at  the  second  he  offered 
Graves  his  hand.  ''  And  now,  Mr.  Snow,  while  our  friend 
examines  the  contents  of  that  box,  allow  me  a  word." 
He  took  Mr.  Snow  aside,  —  ^^  I  have  lived  a  long  life,  aL 
ready,  sir,  and  to  my  recollection  never  did  towards  man 
what  I  now  hasten  to  do  before  you  —  I  ask  your  pardoDj 
air."  . 

''  My  dear  Lord^  say  no  sudi  worda  •  they  tte^  indeed* 
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unnecessary/'  replied  Mr.  Snow^  taking  bis  hand^  and 
looking  much  more  confused^  if  not  humiliated,  than  the 
penitent  himself:  — "  on  my  word,  Lord  Lintern^  I  remem*- 
ber  nothing  that  can  call  for  this." 

^^  But  I  do^  Mr.  Snow ;  without  allusion  to  aYiy  thing 
that  has  happened  some  months  ago^  I  will  only  say  that, 
last  Sunday,  I  acted  towards  you  as  I  should  not  hare 
done ;  —  nay,  my  whole  conduct  on  that  occasion  was 
wrong ;  my  whole  thoughts  and  feelings :  I  wronged  this 
poor  Mutford ;  he  knew,  and  he  knows  nothing  of  my 
daughter's  disappearance;  so  much  I  hare  since  ascer- 
tained —  though  I  only  take  him  on  his  own  word ;  — 
and  I  wronged  her,  too,  sir,  to  suppose  —  at  least  to  as« 
sure  myself  so  suddenly — that  she  could  act  so  very  badly. 
And  now,  sir,  it  remains  but  to  say  this  to  you :  whenever 
you  write  to  her  —  and  I  pray  you,  let  it  be  as  soon  as 
you  can  —  tell  Ellen  that  her  own  house  is  open  to  receive 
her,  with  her  own  father  to  welcome  her  to  it,  and  protect 
her  in  it."  As  he  spoke,  the  old  man's  heart  warmed 
with  the  re-flowing  feeling  of  having  some  one  to  love  him. 

"  Thanks,  thanks.  Lord  Lintern,"  said  Mr.  Snow,  again 
offering  his  hand  —  ^'  we  all  thank  you :  —  we  all  ought 
to  do  so ;  —  but,  in  one  thing  only,  I  venture  to  gainsay 
what  you  require  :  —  I  will  not  —  pardon  me  —  but  I 
will  not  write  to  Lady  Ellen,  coldly  repeating  your  senti. 
ments  towards  her;  you  must  write  yourself,  my  dear 
Lord,  —  indeed  you  must ;  and,  to  tupply  you  with  her 
present  address,  there  is  the  letter  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  from  her  last  Sunday;  —  it  will  inform  you 
where  she  is ;  —  in  France,  a  little  way  from  the  coast ; 
and  with  whom;  with  her  old. and  excellent  Planche,  and 
Planche's  brother,  a  married  clergyman ;  and  you  will  see 
that  it  is  Planche  you  have  to  blame  for  finding  her  out, 
in  Wales,  and  secretly  corresponding  with  her,  and,  in  fact, 
arranging  the  whole  little  plot  of  her  ebpement." 

Lord  Lintern  found,  indeed,  these  facts  authenticated  in 
his  daughter's  letter,  as  well  as  the  others,  for  which  Mr. 
Snow  had  been  his  immediate  authority,  last  Sunday. 
"  Well ;  and  I  will  write  to  her  this  very  post,"  he  said^ 
as  he  handed  back  the  letter  to  its  o^Froies. 
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'^  I  do  believe  this  box  contains  all  the  necessary  docii< 
inents/'  now  interrupted  Graves,  having  fiaished  his  can. 
tioas,  barrister-like  invesdgation  of  its  contents. 

^^  Keep  them^  then,  in  trust,  for  your  friend,"  said  the 
Earl. 

'^  I  will,  my  Lord — and  now  'tis  my  turn  to  thank 
your  Lordship*;  and  I  do  so,  for  the  honour,  as  well  as 
the  pleasure,  of  the  trust  you  repose  in  me ;  and  also  in 
Mutford*s  name,  for  the  very  prompt  and  generous  way  ia 
which,  at  the  instant  of  proof,  you  recognise  his  claim,  and 
put  him  in  possession  of  his  right." 

^^  He  would  not  let  you  thank  me,  mhi8  name,  at  least, 
if  he  were  at  hand  to  prevent  you,  Mr.  Graves." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  Lord,  he  would :  I  know  him  better 
than  he  knows  himself ;  that  is,  I  know  him  to  he  better 
than  in  his  late,  and,  I  suppose,  present  mood,  he  allows 
himself,  even  to  himself,  to  be.  There  are  no  hating  qua- 
lities  in  Mutford ;  and  so  I  haVe  often  t<^d  him,  though 
he  would  argue  with  me  upon  the  point;  —  momentary 
detestation,  worked  up  by  rage,  I  know  he  is  exceedingly 
capable  of ;  but  for  hatred  —  the  long,  dark,  brooding 
thing  which  I  understand  to  be  hatred  —  never  was  a  much 
less  competent  person.  But  now,  my  Lord,  having  so  hap- 
pily, so  very  happily,  closed  our  first  case,  of  this  morning, 
will  you  permit  us  to  pass  to  another  ?  " 

'^  What  other  .^"  —  Lord  Lintem's  hard,  even  voice 
failed  him,  and  he  slightly  changed  colour. 

"  My  dear  Lord,"  said  Mr.  Snow,  "  if  you  have  read 
the  whole  of  Lady  £llen*s  letter,  you  have  found  in  it  an 

allusion  to ^  in  his  turn,  Mr.  Snow  hesitated ;  though 

sure  of  the  Earl's  seritiments  towards  the  Mutfords,  he 
feared  to  mention  the  tiame  that  was  on  his  tongue.  Lord 
Lintem  did  so  for  him. 

^  Alludon  to  my  son  —  my  elder  son.  Yes,  sir,  and  I 
was  thinking  of  that.** 

"  Allow  us  to  ask,  my  Lord '^ 

^'  What  you  like,  sir — what  you  like,  gentlemen"—* 
interrupted  Lord  Lintem,  impatiently,  as  Mr.  Snow  paused 
8^second  time.  In  fact,  the  father  saw  approaching  him 
ihe  mast  painful  and  the  tnoat  humilialin^  to\iic  connected' 
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with  the  whole  husiness  in  hand^  and  a  twitdi  of  his  old 
arbitrary  humour,  hitherto  always  near  to  save  him  from 
self- accusation,  and,  above  all,  from  admission  of  great 
error,  now  shot  across  his  mind. 

"  Then,  my  Lord,  have  you  ever  been  informed  that 
your  elder  son  procured,  from  the  most  eminent  medical 
practitioners  in  a  certain  branch,  documents  at  issue  with 
a  certificate  signed  by  a  gentleman,  their  avowed  inferior 
in  practice,  professional  rank,  and  public  trust  and  con- 
fidence?" 

^^  Never,  sir,"  answered  Lord  Lintem^  Mis  rising  impa^ 
tience  allayed  by  eager  interest. 

'*  Such  is  the  case,  however,"  said  Graves. 

"  And  where  are  those  documents  ?  " 

''  They  were  given  by  your  elder  son,  my  Lord,  to  one 
whom  he  believed  to  be  a  trustworthy  person,  that  they 
might  be  conveyed,  through  me,  to  you." 

''  And  you  have  them,  Mr.  Graves  ?  *' 

*'  They  never  reached  me.     The  person  so  trusted  broke   • 
his  trust." 

^'  His  name,  sir?"  asked  Lord  Lintem,  evidently  in 
strong  misgivings. 

''  The  Honourable  George  Allen." 

^^  That  name  again!"  cried  the  father,  starting  up; 
''  and  doubtless,"  he  continued,  as  if  speaking  to  himself 
— *'  doubtless  this  new  piece  of  treachery  occurred  a  little 
before  the  time  that  he  sent  me  information  where  Angus, 
tus  could  be  found  in  London  —  having,  as  he  said,  dis- 
covered it  by  chance." 

In  an  absent  manner  Lord  Lin  tern  turned  to  the  win- 
dow, and  gazed  out  upon  the  angle  of  the  old  green-house, 
visible  from  where  he  stood.  The  new  friends  heard  him 
sigh  profoundly.  They  understood,  generally,  at  least,  what 
was  working  in  his  breast,  and  sdlowing  it  play,  silently 
awaited  his  turning  round  again. 

He  did  so  in  a  short  time,  and  resuming  his  seat,  and 
passing  his  hand  across  his  forehead,  addressed  Graves. 

'^  Doubtless,  sir,  you  know  where  to  find  your  friend  ?* 

'^  That  brings  up  our  last,  and,  perhaps,  aftex  ^IV,  cwa 
most  important  topic^  Lord  Lintem.     1  am  le^-^  q^\a 
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ignorant  of  his  raovements  at  present ;"  and  Gisves  went 
on  to  expreM^  though  in  goaxded  ftmns,  hiis  great  amdety 
for  his  friend's  safety,  and  his  hopes  that  Lord  Lintem 
himself  might  he  thle  to  gratify  him  widi  aome  infina- 
ation  on  the  subject. 

The  Earl  regretted  that  it  was  quite  out  of  hia  power  t» 
do  8o ;  he  did  not  even  admit  his  having  seen  Mntfiord  die 
night  before,  nor  —  in  deference  to  the  still  lingpring 
haughtiness  of  his  nature  or  his  habits  —  could  he  fadng 
Himself  to  allude  to  the  leave-taking  letter  whidi  Mntfoid 
had  sent  him  from  on  board  die  Miss  Molly. 

'^  However,"  he  resumed,  after  a  pause  —  ^^  there  ia 
one  in  waiting,  who,  perhaps,  may  give  us  some  account 
of  him  ;  a  man  who  came  to  the  house,  hours  ago,  to  have 
an  audience  of  me  in  my  magisterial  capacity,  though  I 
was  then  too  deeply  engaged  in  other  matters"  (be 
meant  reading  Bessy's  packet)  '^  to  pay  any  attention  to 
him  —  and  so  he  was  bid  to  wait ;  —  excuse  me  now  a 
mpment,  while  I  go  out  to  speak  with  him." 

Lord  Lintem  withdrew.  Graves  and  Mr.  Snow  con- 
gratulated each  other  heartily,  in  his  absence,  upon  the 
good  morning's  work  they  had  got  through.  He  returned, 
with  a  countenance  and  air  of  alarm  and  r^ret ;  and,  in 
answer  to  hasty  questions  from  Graves,  communicated  die 
certain  intelligence  that  Michael  Mutford  had  gone  across 
the  Channel,  the  night  before,  in  the  capacity  of  commander 
of  a  smuggling  lugger. 

Both  gentlemen  heard  this  news  in  consternation. 
Graves  started  doubts  of  its  truth.  Lord  Lintem  might 
be  misinformed,  he  said. 

'^  Impossible,". his  Lordship  replied;  the  person  who 
supplied  the  information  was  to  be  impliddy  depended 
upon ;  he  spoke  from  die  evidence  of  his  own  ears  and 
eyes,  and,  in  consequence,  in  fact,  of  having  been  em- 
ployed  by  him.  Lord  Lintern,  to  leam  tidings  of  Mut. 
ford ;  '^  and,"  added  his  Lordship,  *'  my  habits,  in  pubfie 
business,  if  nothing  else,  make  it  difficult  to  impose  on  me 
by  a  false  story,  and  /  believe  the  man." 

*'  And  can  your  informant  say  what  was  the  probable 
desdnadon  of  the  smuggler.? ''  ask^d  Graves. 
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"  Yes  —  he  knew  it  distinctly  —  Boulogne." 

'^  I  will  pursue  him  this  instant!*'  cried  the  anidoas 
friend :  ''  we  are  upon  the  coast^  and  surely  a  boat,  of 
some  kind  or  other^  can  be  procured  directly,  or  at  least 
within  some  miles,  for  a  good  fee."  He  snatched  up 
his  tin  box,  and  with  adieus  to  Lord  Lintem  and  Mr. 
Snow  was  leaving  the  room.  Lord  Lintem  entreated  him 
to  stay  one  moment :  then,  folding  up  Bessy's  writing  in 
the  cover  directed  to  her  brother,  handed  it  to  Graves,  and 
said,  solemnly  and  impressively,  —  "  The  instant  you  meet 
him,  be  sure  to  give  him  that ;  't  is  from  his  sister.'' 

Again  Graves  was  hurrying  off,  again  he  was  requested 
to  stay :  it  was  Mr.  Snow  who  now  spoke  —  '*  Wait  but  till 
Lord  Lintem  gives  me  one  line  to  his  daughter  —  instead 
of  sending  it  by  post,  as  he  intended  —  and  I  will  accom. 
pany  you,  Mr.  Graves." 

Lord  Lintem  sat  down  and  wrote  to  Lady  Ellen  a 
short  but  sufficient  letter,  and  the  moment  after  he  had 
given  it  to  Mr.  Snow,  he  was  alone. 


We  pay  Samuel  Geeson  the  compliment  of  recurring  to 
him  once  again. 

Mutford  was  right  in  believing  that  Mr.  Linnock  had 
not  succeeded  in  conciliating  him  after  the  little  eaposS 
about  good  Mrs.  Fox's  purse.  The  first  proof  of  dogged- 
ness  which  Sam  gave  was  refusing  to  form  one  of  the 
crew  of  the  fortunate  Miss  Molly,  upon  her  that  night's 
voyage.  ^*  No,"  he  said,  "  mother  would  be  a-wanting  of 
him  for  some  time  to  come :  and  he  didn't  know,  neither,  if 
she  half -liked  his  going  for  a  smuggler  no  more ;  she  took 
it  80  to  heart  that  he  wouldn't  give  his  mind  to  getting  of 
his  bread  in  as  honest  a  way> —  the  way  he  was  brought 
up  to : "  and  after  other  speeches  of  about  as  much 
import,  he  strode  homeward. 

By  the  light  of  the  moon,  from  the  top  of  a  hill,  on  the 
horse-road  leading  to  the  sea-side  villages,  he  soon  saw 
what  he  had  come  that  way  to  see  —  for  the  path  through, 
the  fields  was  much  shorter  for  pedestnan^  \  vsA^\xsx^xsssi% 
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his  graceless  strides,  Sam  gave  **  good  nighty"  in  a  few 
minutes,  to  Mrs.  Pox,  who,  to  save  the  hire  of  a  carter, 
was  driving  herself,  her  eggs,  and  other  things,  as  fast  and 
as  well  as  she  could  towards  her  husband's  door. 

"  Good  night,  Mas*r  Geeson,**  she  answered^  scarce  able 
to  suppress  the  alarm  she  felt  at  Sam's  sudden  appearance 
at  her  side,  on  so  lonely  a  road,  aftec  what  had  happened 
—  and  all  her  property  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  redeemed 
purse  —  with  her,  too. 

"  That  bayn't  the  way  to  make  him  go  along.  Miss's," 
resumed  Sam,  as  Mrs.  Fox  whipped  her  horse  hard^  and 
mismanaged  his  bridle,  so  as  to  induce  him  to  tack  from 
side  to  side  of  the  roadr 

"  Oh,  ril  get  him  on,  never  you  fear,  Mas'r  Geeson," 
she  said,  again  whipping  the  horse,  and  then  so  directing 
him  as  to  run  his  nose  against  a  hedge  to  her  left-hand. 

Sam  laughed  inordinately  ;  stepped  to  her  relief;  led  the 
horse  into  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  again  assured  hd* 
she  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  in  hand,  and  that  it  would 
be  much  better  for  her  to  allow  him  to  get  up,  at  her  side, 
and  drive  for  her. 

"  No,  no, —  much  obleeged,'*  she  replied,  gasping  for 
breath. 

**  Why,  you  bayn't  afeard.  Miss's  ?  " 

"  Afeard,  Mas'r  Geeson  ! "  quickly  interrupting  him — 
"  what  would  make  me  afeard  o'  you,  I  'd  be  glad  to 
know  ?  "  —  and  Mrs.  Fox  tried  to  laugh,  in  her  turn. 

"  I  didn't  say  ho  such  thing.  Miss's,  as  what  you  he 
afeard  o'  me  ;  nor  warn't  a-going  to  say  it,  neither ;  what 
would  put  it  into  my  head  ?  we  don't  owe  one  another  no 
ill-will,  /  *m  sure ;  —  no ;  I  war  only  going  to  ax  you  if 
you  were  afeard  I  couldn't  drive,  or  didn't  know  how ;  but, 
don't  you  remember.  Miss's,  for  how  long  a  time  I  war 
carter  to  Farmer  Oldbury  .>" 

Mrs.  Fox  remembered  it  well,  ind  complimented  Sam 
upon  his  well-known  mastery  over  the  whip,  while  he  held 
the  oflice  spoken  of:  and  it  was  not  any  distrust  of  his 
skill  that  induced  her  to  decline  his  offer ;  no  such  thing ; 
she  only  wished  ^'  not  to  give  trouble  to  nobody,  when  she 
chuld  'inanage  for  heraeif:"   «xid  to^  «he  whipped  her 


'horse  again^  and,  starting  off  in  a  gallop,  wished  Sam  good 
night. 

For  a  little  way^  her  road  was  favourahle.  Anon^  it  was 
up-hill  again,  and  heavy  and  difficult  from  mire  and  ruta. 
As  her  heast  now  toiled  slowly  upward  —  "I  say.  Miss's,** 
resumed  Sam,  as  dose  as  ever  to  her  —  "  that  be  a  shabby 
trick  as  Mas'r  Linnock  has  just  played  me  —  bayn't  it 
now?" 

"  Indeed  it  be,  Mas'r  Geeson." 

'^  To  go  for  to  'spect  me  of  common  robbing  of  you. 
Miss's,  when  he  knew  as  weU  as  you  did,  it  was^dl  fun, 
like,  and  nothing  else  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure',  to  be  sure,"  assented  Mrs.  Fox. 

''  Well,"  resumed  Sam,  after  a  considerable  pause, 
*'  and  if  ever  I  seed  such  a  grand  house  as  the  magistrate's. 
Lord  Lintem's,  I  be  blowed.  Miss's." 

''  Quite  a  grand  house,  indeed,  Mas'r  Qoeson,"  —  and 
Mrs.  Fox's  confidence  began  to  return,  at  this  unexpected 
change  of  subject. 

"  You  've  often  been  t'  it.  Miss's  ?" 

Often,  Mrs.  Fox  answered,  with  clothes  which  che  had 
helped  to  make  up  for  the  family. 

''  And  through  it.  Miss's  .?*' 

"  Once  through  it,  room  after  room,"  Mrs.  Fox  ad- 
mitted:  one  day  when  the  family  were  all  out,  and  her 
•friend,  Mrs.  Halpin,  the  housekeeper,  yielded  to  her  wish, 
to  see  the  splendours  of  the  mansion. 

"  And  be  any  other  room  in  it  so  fine  as  the  justio^- 
room,  below  stairs  }  "  continued  Sam. 

Mrs.  Fox  replied  that  the  justice-room  was  the  least 
grand  in  the  house;  that  the  parlours,  drawing-rooms,  and 
evenbed"«-rooms,  went  beyond  her  powers  of  description. 

<<  And  the  oM  k>rd*s  own  bed-room, — ^the  grandest  ^of 
any,  /know?" 

Yes  —  of  any  of  the  bed-rooms.  And,  upon  tfiis, 
Samuel  gradually  and  adroitly  induced  a  description  of  ita 
■articles  of  furniture  —  and  —  what  Mrs.  Pox  thought  la 
little  odd*— its  situation  with  respect  to: the  other  rooms, 
up  stairs. 

*<  Well^  I  be  Mowed  I  —  see  what  U  \>e  V>>i>TV^  1<^» 
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Mi8s*8."  He  allowed  himself  to  ponder  a  loDg  while,  and 
then  suddenly  changed  the  topic  a  second  time. 

"  And  80^  Miss's^  you  be  so  glad  to  get  home  to  po<v 
Mas'r  Fox,  to-night?" 

Mrs.  Fox,  like  an  honest  wife^  did  not  conceal  the. 
yearnings  of  her  heart  and  soul  once  more  to  see  her 
husband. 

^'  The  same  he  does  by  you,  /  know.  Miss's." 

Yes  —  Mrs.  Fox  was  sure  he  would  respond  her  senti- 
ments if  he  was  aware  of  her  being  at  present  on  the  road 
to  him. 

^  Sam  laughed  down  in  his  very  throat  and  breast,  shaking 
his  shoulders  at  every  low  pesd.  Mrs.  Fox  begged  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  his  mirth. 

"  Nothing ;  nothing  at  all ;  I  was  only  a.thinking 
what  you  would  be  a-thinking.  Miss's,  as  he  might  be 
a.doing,  to-night,  s'posing  he  don't  know  (which  he 
don*t)  you  be  so  near  him.  Miss's  ?  " 

Let  her  see ;  sleeping  sound  in  his  bed,  after  putting  the 
young  uns  to-sleep,  first  —  barring  some  little  job  of  i^oe- 
mendittg  didn't  keep  him  up  later  than  usual ;  that  was 
what  MasV  Fox  was  doing  that  moment,  she  knew. 

Her  companion  repeated  his  laugh,  coughing  through  it, 
and  stopping  an  instant,  on  the  road,  to  raise  up  his  bent 
knee,  as  an  accompaniment  to  it. 

Again  Mrs.  Fox,  and  now  not  with  a  mind  at  rest, 
called  for  an  explanation.  Samuel  gave  it  in  detaiL  Her 
cries  of  astonishment,  of  anger,  of  grief,  of  outraged  love 
and  dignity  —  her  cries  of  real  crying  —  her  shrieking  fit, 
at  last,  disturbed  the  quiet  of  the  fair  night,  and  of  the 
lonesome  and  picturesque  situation.  If  ever  she  had  • 
whipped  her  horse,  she  whipped  him  now  ;  and  if  ever  she 
ran  Idm  against  the  roadside,  she  ran  him  now.  In  fact, 
great  as  was  the  rage  in  which  her  big  thoughts  devoured 
the  road  between  her  and  home,  she  could  not  make  way  at 
all.  Sam  Geeson  thought  thi^  a  good  opportunity  for  re- 
newing his  former  offer  of  kind  services ;  and  what  with 
her  impatience  to  be  at  home,  her  eventual  misgivings  of 
her  own  skill  in  driving,  and  the  spirit  of  confidence  en- 
,£eDdacd  by  Sam's  generous  infoim&tion,  all  her  late  dis. 
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trust  of  him  vanished,  and,  with  him  for  her  charioteer^ 
the  little  village  of  her  nativity,  and  of  her  youthful  loves 
with  the  ungrateful  Fox,  soon  broke  upon  her  view. 

Sam  arranged  a  c6mmendable  plan  for  her  as  they  jouT'* 
neyed  along ;  and  upon  it  she  agreed  to  act^  with  his  kind 
assistance.  The  cart  and  horse  were  left  in  charge  of  the 
proprietor  of  a  public-house  outside  the  village.  They 
walked  quickly  arm  in  arm  to  the  doomed  house.  Sam 
posted  her^  out  of  view  from  within,  at  the  jamb  of  the 
street-door.  He  repaired^  himself^  to  the  back  of  the  pre- 
mises.    At  a  window  there  situated^  he  knocked  loudly. 

*'  Who  be  there^  at  this  time  o' night  ?"  valiantly  ques- 
tioned Mas'r  Fox. 

'*  Get  up,  get  up,  Mas'r  Fox,  your  woman  be  on  the 
road  from  the  farm-house  with  the  eggs  for  the  shop  !  get 
up  !"  and  Sam  thundered  at  the  window-shutter. 

'^  WeU,  I  be  blowed  !**  ejaculated  Fox. 

*'  You  be,  you  be,  if  you  knowed  but  all  I"  answered 
Sam. 

"  How  near  be  she?"  demimded  the  anxious  husband, 
after  a  short  pause,  during  which  Sam  caught  low,  wailing 
murmurs,  and  quick  whispers,  and  other  slight  noises. 

'^  How  near  ?  I  tell  you  I  passed  her,  running  fast,  and 
she  sitting  on  her  eggs  in  the  cart,  only  a  little  way  outside 
the  village — Get  up  ! " 

'^  "VTell,  I  be  getting  up,  Sam  Geeson,  and  you've  no 
can  to  keep  thumping  and  holloring  at  that  'ere  windor." 

^'  Very  well,  good  night,"  and  Sam  strode  "heavily  away, 
in  order  that  Fox  might  hear  him.  He  had  scarce  regained 
his  companion  of  the  road  at  the  street-door,  when  bar  and 
lock  began  to  give  signals  of  its  soon  being  opened  :  Mrs. 
Fox  settled  her  portly  and  tall  figure  quite  upright  against 
the  wall,  and  her  fingers  worked  anticipatingly.  Sam  also 
kept  out  of  sight.  The  door  did  open,  and  Fox's  voice 
was  heard  in  a  whisper,  — 

**  Dart  straight  across  the  road  like  a  swallow  !" 

**  Oh,  wont  I  ? **  responded  somebody,  and  the  attempt 
to  dart  was  made. 

"  Oh,  will  you  ?  "  and  by  a  fierce  counter-dart,  strai^t. 
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across   the  doorway,  the   stalworth   Mrs.  Fox    had  Uiat 
somebody  in  her  hands. 

Sagacious  reader^  it  is  for  you  to  conjure  up  to  yourself 
the  picture  of  the  scene  which  followed. 

After  merely  allowing  the  poor  victim  of  his  vengeance 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  hun^  and  merely  saying  ^^  Old  girl^ 
mother  be  a- wanting  you  in-doors  to-night,''  Samuel 
Geeson  turned  off,  chuckling  very  much^  and  bent  his 
steps  towards  Lord  Lintem's  mansion. 

^^  A  little  help  from  our  Custom-house^  and  a  littie 
more  from  this  here  old  miser^  and  Sam  Greeson  bids  *em 
all  good-by,  for  ever  and  a  day,  jigger  him,  if  he  don't;" 
was  Samuel's  often.repeated  resolve  on  the  road. 

Arrived  at  the  porter's  lodge,  he  rang  for  admission  up 
to  the  house,  on  particular  business,  which  could  not  be 
delayed :  a  voice  inside  the  lodge  sharply  answered  that  it 
must ;  that  Lord  Lintern  never  received  any  one  on  busi- 
ness after  a  certain  hour  each  day,  not  to  speak  of  such  an 
unseasonable  hour  of  the  night;  that  every  one  in  the 
house  was  a^bed  ;  that  every  honest  person  out  o[  it 
ought  to  be;  and,  finally,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions, 
the  claimant  for  admission  was  well  rated,  and  commanded 
to  go  about  his  business. 

^^  For  all  that,"  said  Sam  to  himself,  apostrophising 
the  house,  as  he  glanced  towards  it, — "  for  all  that>  old 
diap,  I  ideep  under  your  fine  blue-slate  roof  to-morrow 
night,  if  I  can't  this  here  night;"  and  full  of  serious 
reverie,  he  walked  to  a  spot  from  which,  without  observ. 
ation,  he  coidd  contemplate  the  front  of  the  mansion, 
number  its  windows,  and  conjecture  which  of  them  had 
the  honour  of  admitting  the  daylight  into  Lord  Lintera's 
sleeping-  chamber. 

While  thus  engaged,  a  man  whom  he  knew  walked 
hastily,  though  stealthily,  up  to  the  avenue  gate,  and  there 
paused  a  moment.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  supernumerary  in 
the  service  of  the  Miss  Molly. 

"  Well,  now  !"  ejaculated  Sam's  mind>  *^  if  another 
has  had  the  same  thought  with  me,  and  comes  to  take  it 
oat  o'  my  head,  while  I  be  a-coaxing  of  it ! " 

He  continued  to  watch  his^  fri^d.     The  man  pulled  off 


his  old  hat,-  took  a  letter  oufr  df  It^  looked  at  the  lett»^  put 
it  up  again^  and  then  cautiously  clamhered  over  the  gate, 
and  disappeared  along  the  shade  of  the  avenue. 

Sam's,  suspidons  were  much  allayed.  They  vanished 
entirely^  and  left  him  comfoctahle^  when,  the  hearer  of' 
Mutford's  letter  to  Lord  Lintern  re^ppeared^  running  to 
the  gate^  again  cleared  if^  and  continued  iiunning  towards 
the  villageb 

Soon  after  hreakfaat-hour^  next,  morning^  he  presented 
himself  at  the  door  of  the  house  he  so  much  wished  to 
sleep  a  night  in^  and  asked  to  see  Lord  Lintern.  We 
know  he  was  refused- an  Immediate  audience.  Sam  could 
wait,  however. 

It  was  the  middle  of  the  day  when  Lord  Lintern  came 
out  to  him  to  ask  if  he  knew  any  thing  ahout  Michael 
Mutford.  After  the  departure  of  Graves  and  Mr.  Snow^ 
Lord  Lintern  remained  more  than  an  hour>  without  sending 
out  for  him.  Even  this  did  not  make  the  'ptentice  very 
impatient.  ^^  It  does  as  well,  if  not  better^  the  later  I  see 
him,"  he  reflected. 

At  length,  as  the  winter^day  w^ned  late.  Lord  Lintern 
came  out  of  his  library,  into  the  hall,  Sam  stood  up,  off 
a  form,  and,  slicking  down  his  whitish  hair  on  his  fore- 
head, bowed  clumsily,  and  coughed,  to,  challenge  his  Lord- 
ship's notice.  The  Earl  stopped  short. at  seeing  him,  as  if 
he  had  quite  forgotten  he  had  been  in  waiting,  and  then 
commanded  him  to  pa^ss  into  the  library. 

It  was  to  give  information  of  where  and  when  the  Miss 
Molly  could  be  come  upon,  the  next  night,  that  he  called, 
he  said. 

''  You  must  give  your  information  at  the  Custom-house. 
It  is  not  my  business  to  catch  smugglers,"  answered  Lonl 
Lintern,  perhaps  with  a  dislike  to  interest  himself  in  au 
afifair  which  might  afifcct  the  safety  .of  Michael  Mutford.    . 

Sam  knew  that  verj  well.  But  he  was  suspected,  and 
\vatched,  and  he  declared,  to.  he  seen  going  near  the 
Custom-house  would  be  aa  much  as  his  life  was  worth. 

'"  Write  to  them,  then." 

Sam  shuffled  on  his  feet,   again  smoothed  down  his 
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locks  over  his  forehead^  and  lamented  his  ignoranoe  of  the 
art  of  writing. 

"  Well,  get  some  one  to  write  for  you." 

'^  That  would  be  discovering  on  hisself  foreright  ;*'  but 
if  his  Lordship  would  write,  or  call ;  trusting  no  other 
person  with  the  secret — that  was  all  the  applicant  required. 

Lord  Lintem,  viewing  the  thing  required  at  his  hands 
as  rigorously  a  part  of  his  duty  as  a  magistrate,  demanded 
the  particulars  ;  took  a  note  of  them  from  Sam's  dictation, 
and  promised  to  communicate  v^ith  the  Custom-house  au- 
thorities early  next  morning. 

Still  the  'prentice  stood  where  he  was,  and  showed  no 
symptoms  of  going  away. 

*'  Your'  bunness  is  ended,  I  think  ?*' 

''  Yes,  so  far,"  Sam  was  thankful ;  *'  but  there  was 
just  one  other  little  request  he  had  to  make  of  his  Lord- 
ship, and  he  depended  on  his  Lordship's  goodness  to  take 
it  well  of  him.  He  had  mentioned  how  closely  watched 
he  was,  and  certain  people  had  seen  him  coming  up  to  the 
house  to-day ;  and  he  did  not  know  who  might  be  waiting 
for  him  along  the  road ;  and,  in  fa9t,  he  had  fears  for  his 
life,  particularly  as  the  road  was  lonesome,  at  parts,  and 
the  evening  would  soon  fall,  and " 

^^  Do  say,  in  a  word,  what  you  want' me  to  do,  sir,** 
interrupted  Lord  Lintem  :  '^  my  time  is  precious." 

In  a  word,  then,  the  applicant  was  afraid  to  venture 
homeward  at  present;  and  if  his  Lordship  would  give 
orders  to  let  him  stay  in  the  house  that  night —  the  only 
house  in  the  parish  where  he  could  be  safe — the  life  of  an 
innocent  and  an  honest  lad  might  be  his  own. 

Thus  appealed  to,  and  anxious  to  g^t  himself  free  of  the 
business  before  him.  Lord  Lintem  rang  his  bell,  and 
Samuel  was  soon  taken  under  competent  protection  for  the 
night. 

To  gain  this  point  he  had  slightly  strayed  from  the 
strict  truth,  only  two  or  three  times,  in  his  statements 
to  the  Earl.  First,  when  he  averred  that  he  was  sus- 
pected and  watched,  for,  in  reality,  none  of  his  friends 
were  yet  aware  of  his  intentions  towards  them;  secondly, 
when  he  alluded  to  the  Custom-hoase  as  a  place  to  which 
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he  had  not  been, — for,  in  reality,  there  he  had  been,  slily^ 
before  he  arrived  at  Lord  Lintem's  that  rooming,  ay,  and 
did  not  quit  it  without  a  manifestation  of  Custom-house 
gratitude  in  his  pocket;  and,  thirdly,  when  he  had  be- 
wailed the  neglected  state  of  his  education  in  regard  of 
writing;  for^  in  reality,  Sam  could  put  letters  together^ 
after  a  manner. 


The  time  that  Lord  Lin  tern  had  kept  the  'prentice  wait- 
ing, after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Snow  and  Graves,  he  had 
occupied  in  writing  a  letter  to  his  son  Augustus,  or  rather 
in  trying  to  write  one.  He  began  his  task  many  times, 
and  as  often  gave  it  up  ;  after  having  proceeded  some  way 
with  it,  sheet  after  sheet  was  blotted,  torn,  and  flung  into 
the  fire. 

Notwithstanding  the  considerable  change  in  the  Earl's 
diaracter,  enough  of  his  old  leaven  remained  within  him 
to  make  the  task  a  difficult  one.  He  wrote,  if  he  wrote  at 
aU,  to  conciliate.  Conciliation  could  not  appear  without 
admissions  of  error ;  and  thei^e,  from  such  a  father  to  such 
a  son,  after  all  that  had  happened,  were  gall  and  worm- 
wood, —  hair-cloth  on  his  body,  ashes  in  his  mouth. 

He  often  started  aside,  too,  in  his  efforts,  and  put  down 
his  pen  at  another  view  of  the  case.  "VTas  it  yet  demon- 
strated that  Lord  Allen  had  not  been  mad  ?  Was  it 
yet  demonstrated  that  he  did  not  continue  so  ?  As  had 
before  occurred  to  Lintem  that  morning,  his  calm  and 
triste  manner  might  only  be  a  subsiding  for  a  time  of 
furious  delirium  into  melancholy  madness,  and  who  could 
tell  how  fioon  the  treacherous  quiet  might  again  break  out 
in  fury  ? 

"  True,  Augustus  was  not  mad,  merely  because  he  had 
reported  the  confession  of  the  peijured  witness ;  it  now 
seemed  most  probable  that  such  a  confession  had  been 
made.  But  had  there  not  been  other  and  more  glaring 
symptoms  of  mental  derangement,  upon  which  the  doctor 
had  grounded  his  certificate  ?  —  savage  violence,  personal 
opposition  to  his  father,  jumping  out  thioui;^  ^  VvdAstw  ^ 
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runniDg  away  from  home^  to  say  nothing  of  the  wasteful 
and  unmeaning  extravagance  in  money  matters,  which 
little  less  than  madness  could  account  for  ? 

It  was  at  a  repeated  consideration  of  these  alarming 
facts  that  Lord  Lin  tern  abandoned  his  pen,  in  uncertainty 
and  impatience,  left  his  study^  and  passed  into  the  hall,  as 
we  have  seen  him  do. 

After  re-entering  it  with  Sam  Geeson,  and  disposing  of 
that  individual,  he  recollected,  for  the  first  time,  since 
morning,  that  he  had  given  orders  for  the  appearance  be- 
fore him  of  the  village  surgeon.  This  he  grappled  at  as  a 
stay  and  guidance,  in  his  present  wavering  state  of  mind. 
He  rang  his  bell*  to  know  if  Mr.  Witson  was  in  waiting. 
The  gentleman  had  just  entered  the  house.  '^  What !  and 
only  then  entered  it,  that  day.?"  —  and  Lord  Lintem  re- 
lieved himself  by  inveighing  against  the  disrespectful  tardi- 
ness of  Mr.  Witson. 

We  wish  to  account  for  the  surgeon's  late  visit,  so  far 
as  it  seems  possible  to  do  so. 

^'  Emily,  my  dear,"  he  said,  to  his  pale  and  pregnant 
lady,  as  they  sat  together  at  breakfast,  in  one  of  the  apart- 
ments  of  the  old  green-house,  adapted,  at  Lord  Lintem's 
expense,  to  their  convenience,  —  ^'  Emily,  my  dear,  this 
has  been  a  useful  patient  to  us." 

Emily,  in  the  act  of  drinking  a  cup  of  tea,  shook  her 
head  gravely,  in  assent. 

"  I  find,  by  looking  over  the  books,  that  he  has  done 
more  for  us,  within  the  year,  than  the  surgery,  and  the 
lad  in  the  village,  and  my  occasional  patients  together." 

*'  I  told  you  it  would  be  so^  Witson." 

"  And  what  d'you  think  of  losing  him  ?  " 
.  *'  Losing  him  ? "  and  the  anxious  spouse  laid  down  her 
cap  and  saucer,  and  looked  at  her  husband ;  ^^  why  should 
we  lose  him  ?  What  can  any  one  bring  against  us  on  hj 
account  ?  Wliat  have  we  left  undone  that  it  was.  our  duty 
to  do  towards  him  ?  Has  he  ever  got;  loose,  since  we  were 
^ent  in  here  to  take  care  of  hi^  ?  " 

*'  'Tisn't  that,  Emily,  my  dear ;  —  but,  somehow,,  his 
father  begins  to  think  that  he  won  t  have  ijeod  of  our  tdcing 
care  of  him  much  loijgjer."  . 
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*^  What,  Witson!"  Emily  continued,  in  alarm,  ''Any- 
thing of  that  letter  to  you  from  his  hrot^er,  which^  I  must> 
say  as  I  always  said,  you  lost  so  yery  stoopidly  ?  " 

''  I  don't  know,  my  dear :  I  only  know  that  one  of  the- 
keepers,  Richards,  has  just  told  me  of  a  meeting  between 
our  patient  and  Lord  Lintem,  this  morning,  and  of  some- 
thing the  old  man  said  to  Richards  afterwards;'*  and  at. 
the  request  of  his  wife,  Mr.  Witson  rehearsed  what  we  are 
already  acquainted  with. 

'^  Well,  and  is  that  all?  and  what's  there  to  be  afeard 
of,  in  that  ?  Go  over  to  the  old  man  the  first  thing  after 
breakfast,  —  go  directly  ! " 

"  And  go,  still  of  the  same  mind  on  the  case,  Emily  ?  " 

ti  \yiiy  not  ?  what  questions  you  do  ask  !  —  what  should 
change  your  mind  ?  " 

^'  I  will,  then ;"  and  Mr.  Witson  valiantly  manned  his 
little  cringing,  nervous  manner,  and  tried  to  strengthen  the 
feeble,  ever-smiling  expression  of  his  round,  soft^  vacant 
face,  as  he  drew  on  his  boots  to  wait  on  Lord  Lintern. 

He  was  approaching  the  hall-door  when  the  appearance 
at  it  of  Graves  and  Mi.  Snow  drove  him  back,  in  trepida- 
tion to  his  spouse.  He  knew,  they  both  knew,  that  one 
of  the  gentlemen  had  long  been  leagued  with  Lady  Ellen, 
and  even  with  his  patient,  to  procure  certain  testimonials ; 
they  knew  also  something  of  the  fate  of  the  documents 
which  Augustus  had  forwarded  to  Graves,  but  which  had 
never  been  received  by  the  barrister ;  and,  therefore,  the 
visit  of  the  two  gentlemen  to  the  Earl  now  imparted  to 
them  a  common  alarm.  Not  that  they  could  decide  who 
Graves  was :  had  they  recognised  him  as  the  man  of  law 
of  whom  they  had  heard,  their  tremours  would,  perhaps, 
have  better  answered  our  purpose;  they  only  set  him 
down,  in  their  own  minds,  for  one  of  the  eminent  medical 
practitioners,  who  had  certi^ed  Augustus's  sanity,  now 
ferreted  out,  and  produced  before  Lord  Lintem,  by  the 
officious  Mr.  Snow. 

'^  I  need  not  go,  now,  of  my  own  aecord,  Emily  —  I  * 
shall  soon  be  sent  for,"  said  Witson,  sinking  in  a  chair. 

After  railing  at  his  want  of  spirit,  though  she  shared  his 
misgivings,  Mrs.  Witson  called  her  husband  to  a  couwilv-^ 
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ation^  and  the  best  measures  to  be  taken,  under  the  dr^ 
cumstanceSj  were  agreed  upon,  in  case  he  should  be  sent  for, 

No  summons  arrived ;  Graves  and  Mr.  Snow  were  seen 
taking  their  departure;  Mr.  Witson  and  his  Emily  partially 
recovered  their  courage.  It  was  all  a  false  alarm,  she  said^ 
and  he  ou^t  not  now  to  lose  another  moment  in  waitinf 
upon  Lord  Lintem. 

Again  the  poverty-stricken  surgeon  was  about  to  issue 
forth.  His  good  genius  possessed  him  with  another  fear : 
a  fear  of  the  keeper,  Richards.  That  man  had  reported  to 
him  certain  occurrences  of  the  morning,  in  a  very  expressive 
.  way ;  and,  with  the  permission  of  his  wife,  he  went  to 
confer  with  Richards. 

The  man  was  sitting  alone,  in  a  little  ante-chamber,  im-» 
mediately  outside  Augustus's  study.  Genial  spirits,  or 
even  dissimilar  ones,  having  a  thought  in  common,  soon, 
come  to  an  understanding.  Richards  had  found  the  letter 
which  Mr.  Witson  had  lost,  and  he  would  send  it  in  to 
Lord  Lintem  if  he  was  not  paid  a  specific  sum.  Future 
distress  stared  Witson  in  the  face,  if  he  complied  with  the 
terms;  but,  to  avoid  the  greater  horrors  of  exposure,  he 
did  give  the  money  and  got  up  his  letter. 

*^  All  right,  now,  sir,"  said  Richards  ;  "^  and  I  hope 
this  be  not  the  last  little  trifle  of  cash  will  come  into  your 
hands  as  well  as  mine  for  our  future  care  of  your  patient.*' 

Witson  returned  to  his  wife,  hoping  to  be  praised  for 
what  he  had  done.  Her  shrewd  natural  sense  made  her 
look  beyond  the  present  patched-up  arrangement,  and  now, 
with  grounds  to  stand  upon,  she  wholly  changed  her  views 
of  the  measures  to  be  taken.  In  the  power  of  Richards, 
she  saw  that  she  and  her  husband  could  not  sleep  securely 
a  day.  He  either  would  continue  to  tax  them,  or,  upon 
the  promise  of  a  good  bribe,  betray  them  to  the  friends 
of  Lord  Allen;  and  a  third  time  she  commanded  the 
surgeon  to  attend  his  patron,  but  now  with  new  instruc- 
tions, and  in  reality  he  went. 

After  waiting,  impatiently  and  tontemptuously,  till  Mr. 
Witson  should  have  done  cringing  inside  his  study-door, 
and  have  slid  himself  nervously  upon  a  chair.  Lord  Lin- 
tem, abmptly  enough,  asked  the  question  he  wished  to 
have  Moewereii 
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''  Is  your  patient  better  or  worse^  of  late^  sir  ?" 

'^  Better^  much  better,  my  JL<»rd«" 

''ffow  much,  Mr.  Witson  ?" 

'*  Why,  really,  my  Lord  -r  as  to  exactly  and  justly 
how  much,  your  Lordsbip  will  sorely  see  that  a  country 
practitioner,  merely  —  *' 

''Can  speak  his  own  mind,  sir,  at  least  —  and  I  ask 
no  more  —  I  do  not  wish  to  make  you  accountable  for  the 
minds  of  other  men." 

*'  Then,  my  Lord,  to  speak  my  own  mind,  justly,  — 
that  is  —  my  own  mind,  of  myself,  and  not  — . '' 

"  In  a  word,  sir,  pray  tell  me,  is  Lord  Allen,  in  your 
private  opinion  — -  there,  sir  —  dlow  me  "  —  Lord  Lin- 
tern  handed  a  bank  note  — •  "  insane  or  not,  at  present  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not  insane,  my  Lord,"  dwelling  on  the 
wordy  as  if  to  reserve  to  himself  a  case  for  refining  away, 
in  future,  though  no  good  to  come  of  such  a  course  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  weak  mind. 

''£xcuse  me,  Mf.  Witson -.-no/  insane,  1  conclude  to 
mean  sane,  being  no  metaphysician,  in  such  cases  at 
least;  and  now,  sir,  permit  me  another  question -— for 
how  Umg  a  time  has  my  son  not  been  insane  ?  '* 

*'  Why,  upon  my  word,  my  Lord,  justly  —  " 

"For  a  day,  sir?" 

''  Oh,  yes,  my  Lord ;  for  more  than  a  day,  certainly." 

*'  For  a  week  ?" 

The  week,  after  sufficient  hesitation,  was  admitted.  A 
month  was  admitted.  Three  months.  Six  months.  Lord 
Lintern's  withering  rage  —  withering  to  such  a  man  as  was 
before  him  —  arose ;  he  started  from  his  chair,  imprecat. 
ing :  the  unfortunate  Witson  stood  up,  along  with  him, 
and,  barely  not  kneeling,  held  out  a  letter  and  said,  — 

'^  Read  that,  my  Lord,  considering  first  what  I  have  to 
say  —  I  only  urge  two  things  on  your  Lordship  —  I  was 
and  am  a  struggling  man  ;  and,  as  I  said  before  i—  and  as 
you  know  •—  a  country  practitioner  only ;  and,  no  matter 
what  I  might  have  thought,  myself,  from  my  own  personal 
observations  —  there  was,  in  the  first  case  —  I  mean  the 
second  case  —  the  certificate,  certainly,,  of  si  ^fSCL^oavvrcv 
^gentleman  in  town  —  and  thai,  my  Lov^ — t)kv«Kiy  %j^  .^^aa. 
will  see  " 
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''  As  I  d»  see,  base  creature !  "  interrapted  Lord  Lin- 
tern,  trembling  with  passion  -^  lie  bad  been  .reading  the 
letter.  ^'  Yes,  as  I  do  seei;  you  bare  taken  a  bribe  from 
Cbe  brother,  sir,  of  year  poor  tpatient,;  and,  rUpon  that, 
>«nd  the  promise  of  anotlier,  you  < have  permitted  (tne-^yoo, 
and  the  London  murderer,  your-fit  eolleague — ^tell  me,  air! 
on  your  life !  *by  your  fear  of  my  vengeance !  answer  me, 
this  moment!  when, 'at  my  instance,  your  ^eung  cone- 
spondent — he  who  had  the  heart  and  mind,  young  as  be  is, 
•to  pen  this  letter,  ^ougfa,  I  believe,  under  counsel  f^om 
others  —  when  he,  Mr.  Village  Surgeon,  was  about  'to  1(0 
up  to  town  for  a  doctor  -^  did  fae^  or  did  he  not,  sir,  ask 
-your  advice  beforehand  ?  He  did !  you  need  not  answer! 
you  look  it !  My  God,  my  God  !  iirhat  an  'accursed  plot 
•this  is  !  Out  of  my  way,  man  !  "  and,  as  Witson  Once 
more  attempted  to  speaks  Lord  <Lintern  passed  him,  left 
the  house,  and  rapidly  walked  towards  the  prison  of  his 
elder  son. 

Not  noticing  the  keepers  whom  lie  met  in  the  ante< 
chamber,  be  made  was  at  once  into  Augustus's  sitting 
room.  He  had  not  put  on  a  hat  on  leaving  his  house, 
and  the  wind  had  blown  his  grey  hairs  about  his  face,  and 
given  to  it,  along  with  his  passion,  an  unusually  high 
colour.  From  a  table,  at  which  preparations  had  been 
made  for  his  frugal  dinner,  Augustus  turned,  and  looked 
with  amazement  to  his  father.  The  young  man  bad  been 
sitting,  abstractedly,  his  head  resting  on  his  hand,  and  he 
'was  carefully,  and  even  el^antly  dressed,  for  the' hour'  Of 
dinner.  Lord  Lintem  cheeked  his  hasty  step,  and  his  stem 
.air  changed,  the  inomeiit  he  entered  Uie  tittle  i^Murtment, 
aiid  had  glanced  athis  son^  'and  then  around  him.  Loid 
Allen  arose,  and  stood  lerect  before  him. 

'^  I  keep  my  promise  with  you,  Augustus,"  aaid  Lord 
^Linttrn  ;  ''1  ansiwer  your  question  of '  this  morning,- bef<0fe 
''the  day  has  quite  gone  down  :  will  you  give  up  your  dianer 
-iiere,  to*day,  *and  dine  with  me  ?  Your  arm,  if  you  -axe 
•willing " —  he  motioned.  Augustus,  as  if  not  4ble  to 
fipeak,  hastily  gave  his  arm; ;  his  father  took  it  ei^erly; 
idimg  to  it,  led  him  tfaroogk  the  antechamber^  and  saying 
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sad  prison-hdiise^  and  walked  with  Augastos^  baiitily^  «nd 
in  perfect  silehee^  across  the  lawn. 

The  astonished  servants  of  his  houisdiold  saw  %im  Ifead 
his 'son  tip  to  a  drawiug.room.  The  mcfment  they  entered 
it^  he  called  loudly  fbr  lights.  Wheto  thofte  were  brought^ 
'the  attendant  noticed  that  Augustus  titood  leaiiing  against  a 
•  Bofa^  looking  downward^  while  his  fathier  walked  ha8tii]r 
about  the  room.     Neither  spdke  a  word. 

In  fact^  not  a  word  had  yet  been'spOken  betweeti  them 
since  they  had  left  the  old  gteemhouse  together ;  and  aftctr 
they  were  left  alone  by  the  serrant  who  brought  in  the 
lights^  (and  strange  were  Lord  Lin  tern's  sudilen  fnolives 
*^f6r  so  loudly  ordering  lights^  the  moment  he  found  himself 
-with  Augustus  in  a  darksome  room,) -^ still  they  remained 
sileAt. 

"  Sit  down,  Augustus,"  said  Lord  Linti^rn,  at  lengthy 
as  he  still  pacied  the  room. 

Augustus  obeyed.  Whenever  he  had  an  unobserved 
opportunity,  his  eye  followed  his  father ;  and  he  said,  at 
Ibngth,  inalow^  deep  tone,  at  whichhis  father  thrilled, 
— ^  "  Something  has  happened  to  agitate  your  Lordship." 

"  Lordship ! "  The  father  took  a  lamp  from  a  table, 
beckoned  him  to  his  side,  held  up  theiamp  to  a  fuU-lengih 
portrait,  and  asked, — "Who  was  that?" 

''  My  mother,  my  good  mother,"  answered  Augustus. 
Lord  Lintern  replaced  the  lamp,  stood  before  him,  and, 
while  their  eyes  "met,  asked  again,  —  "  And  I,  Augustus, 
was  her  husband  ?  "     His  hand  moved  irresolutely  at  his 
<  side. 

'^  And  my  father,"  added' the  young  man. 
'^  Then?"  Lord  Lintem  motioned  towards  the  picture;; 
Augustus  quickly  understood  that  he  meant  —  "tea*  yoiir 
: father,  while  she  lived?"  and  to  the  question  he  replied^ 
•aft^r  another  look  into  Lord  Lintem*s  eyes,  and  a  sdf- 
assurance  that  they  wire  fortunately,  'though,  asyetymya- 
-teriously  changed  towards  him,  "and  you  are." 

Their  hands  touched,  as  never  before  they  had  'touched ; 
-gradually  they  felt  each  other's  pressure  lind  grasp;  the 
^  dd  man  passed  his  left  hand  once  or  twice  %.low%  ^^  ^^^ 
iarmufhich  hU  right  hand  d^taindd;  it  lestedi  cm  \a%  ^xe» 
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thoulder;  his  worn  cheek  reclined  on  it^  his  w.vm  cheek 
pressed  the  all  hut  as  worn  one  of  Augustus:  the  son  heard 
a  small  checked  piercing  sob ;  his  arms  surrounded  his 
father;  and  the  tears  of  his  father^  which  he  felt  on  his 
face^  obliterated  the  whole  past  in  his  heart. 

All  the  words  they  had  as  yet  spoken  have  been  re- 
ported; and  they  sat^  side  by  side,  before  the  cheerful  fire. 
Lord  Lintem's  hand  on  Augustus's  knee,  and  Augustus's 
on  it,  placed  there  by  his  father,  still  quite  silent,  until 
the  notice  to  dinner.  Then  they  went  down  stairs,  arm 
in  arm,  a(id  confronted  one  another  at  the  table  which  for 
some  time  had  not  had  a  second  guest,  and  the  ordinaiy 
words  which  pass  at  dinner  between  the  guardians  of  sepa- 
rate dishes  were  the  first  that  they  unconstrainedly  inter- 
changed. It  was  not  very  antique,  then,  to  ask  to  '^take 
wine"  at  dinner;  the  inquisitive  attendants  watched  them 
as  they  raised  their  glasses,  and  read  their  hearts  in  their 
mutual  smile. 

Lord  Lintern  praised  the  wine.  Augustus  agreed  that 
it  was  very  good,  and  followed  his  father*s  example  in 
filling  another  glass.  He  did  not  notice  that  his  father's 
looks  expressed  doubt,  if  not  disapprobation  of  this  quick 
drinking  on  the  part  of  an  invalid,  at  least  of  one  who,  for 
a  long  time,  had  not  been  used,  to  the  excitement  of  wine. 
And  Lord  Lintern  could  «carce  hinder  himself  from  going 
on  to  reflect,  that  if  the  slightest  tendency  to  mental  waver- 
ing had  really  ever  afflicted  his  son,  the  present  indulgence 
might  perhaps  revive  it.  So  ridden  had  he  been  by  the 
conviction  of  Augustus's  insanity,  that  he  could  not  even 
yet  distinctly  throw  ofi^  the  impresdon.  Always  carried 
;away  by  impulses,  it  had  seemed  to  him,  indeed,  as  dear 
18  the  daylight,  after  the  detection  of  Witson,  that  the 
young  man  was,  and  ever  had  been,  in  his  perfect  senses; 
but  now  that  the  passion  of  that  moment  had  subsided,  he 
was  not  able  to  keep  himself  fixed  to  certainty. 

There  was  a  peculiar,  perhaps  an  imique  power  and  quidc- 
ness  in  Augustuses  large  jetty  eyes;  a  depth,  at  one  moment 
as  if  his  thoughts  were  material  rays,  and  had  hidden  them- 
selves in'  die  chamber  of  vision ;  and  a  flash,  the  next 
ncment,  as  if  liiey  had  saddei^  mskVoxtA.  iSbttUHtvei  to 
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expression^  and  burst  out^  dispersing  and  manifesting  them- 
selves in  splendours  of  light.  It  was  glorious  to  look  upcMi 
them^  if  the  spectator  felt  no  misgiving  of  the  perfect  sanity 
of  the  mind  they  illustrated.  Yet^  on  the  other  hand^  if 
such  a  misgiving  existed^  those  magnificent  eyes  were  cal- 
.culated.  to  confirm  it;  and^  in  the  doubt  in  which  Lord 
Lintem  now  watched  them^  we  may  decide  which  of  the 
two  effects  they  produced.    . 

He  resolved  to  drink  no  more  wine  that  day  at  dinner^ 
lest  Augustus  should  follow  his  example.  He  called  for 
water.  Augustus  did  so  too.  This  was  a  relief^  yet  Lord 
Lintem  did  not  sit  quite  at  his  eiase. 

He  began  general  topics.  He  spoke  of  literature  :  Au- 
gustus answered  him  eloquently^  enthusiastically.  Lord 
Lintem  could  detect  no  wandering,  but  the  eloquence  and 
the  enthusiasm  were  ai  little  too  much  f«r  him. 

Politics  came  round.  After  a  few  general  theories,  ap- 
plicable to  all  civilised  countries,  all  civilised  people  and 
their  governments,  Augustus  showed  no  interest  in  the 
subject.  His  father  did  not  like  that.  Even  at  Augustus's 
age,  he  thought  a  sound  mind  would  not  turn  away  from 
politics,  in  apprehension,  it  seemed,  of  its  own  want  of 
patient  power  to  divide  and  comprehend,  in  detail,  a  dry 
but  alLimportant  topic.  But  he  mistook:  Augustus  turned 
from  that  topic  only  in  an  indifference  which  was  the  re^ 
suit  of,  for  his  age,  a  close  examination  of  it. 

Lord  Lintem  hesitated  if  he  should  start  another  sub- 
ject, the  test,  he  believed,  of  mental  soundness;  his  own 
favourite  one;  his  metaphysics.  At  length  he  resolved  to 
do  so.  He  was  met  with  great  talent,  reading,  individual 
thinking,  and  temper.  For  some  time  the  father  and  son 
seemed  to  make  way  together.  Anon  they  differed — ma- 
terially, radically.  Lord  Lintem  did  his  best  to  keep  his 
ground  and  his  good-iiumour  together;  Augustus,  without 
a  change  in  his  always  vivacious  manner,  edged  him  off* 
it,  inch  by  inch.  When  nearly  beaten,  he  recollected  that, 
virtually,  Augustus's  system  much  resembled  parts  of  Mr. 
Snow's  sermon,  although  all  religious  illustrations  weiie 
kept  out  of  view.     He  grew  silent  and  thoughtful. 

AoguBtm  also  became  silent.    It  viovM  vg^«x  ^ix« 
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nnder  present  circnnifiUnces^  he  eontn^Iled  himself  from 
hroaebing  any  topic^  or  a^ng  any  question  which  might 
lead  to  one,  leaying  tiie  choioe  and  direction  of  the  conyeis- 
ation  wholly  to  his  father. 

It  was  growing  late,  and  they  sat  together^  since  the 
metaphysical  discussion,  saying  little  to  one  another.  Lord 
Ljntern  fixed  his  eyes  on  Augustus's  hrow,  as  the  young 
man  held  his  head  downward.  For  some  time  the  fatha* 
remarked  that^  shade  after  shade,  emotion  had  been  steal. 
ing  over  his  son's  features.  He  became,  at  length,  pale 
and  red  by  turns,  drew  in  his  lip,  breathed  hard,  and 
sighed  profoundly.  Lord  Lintern's  former  fears  returned 
upon  faim.  Augustus  addressed  him,  without  raising  his 
eyes. 

"  Dear  father "  he  pansed. 

Lord  Lintem  enquired,  ^  Well?** 

*'  This  night,  I  have  not  asked  you  a  sin^  question.'' 

''  And,  perhaps,  you  hare  acted  kindly,  as  well  as  pru- 
dently, Augustus,  for  this  nijght." 

^'  Though  I  have  a  good  many  to  ask  you." 

^'  I  know,  Augustus,  I  know.*' 

'^  And  not  any  ^at  would  pain  you  —  not  any  abool 
the  past  —  at  least,  about  what  you  know  of  my  past." 

^^  Well,  wdl,  let  us  array  all  our  questions  and  answers 
for  the  mormng." 

Augustus  did  not  resume  for  some  time;  at  length  he 
■said, — "  But  surely  I  may  enquire  after  my  sister  Ellen?*' 

^  Oh  yes,*'  answered  Lord  Lintem,  giving  up  a  rising 
impatience  of  not  being  implicitly  obeyed,  as  the  sulked 
proposed  caused  him  a  sudden  sensation  of  pleasure :  '^  oh 
yes;  she  is  welL** 

*^  In  the  house  ?"^ 

'^  No;  but  coming  home  to  «ee  us.*' 

*^  And  «y  other  sisters  ?** 

"  Augustus!  do  favour  me — do  ^pare  me  this  evening.'* 

*'  W^;  no  more  about  my  other  sisters,  then.  As  to** 
—  his  voice  broke,  he  spoke  hoarsely,  and  strong  emotion 
possessed  him;  —  "as  to  my  brother  George — I  hope, I 
hope  he  is  not  in  ^e  house— I  hope  I  may  not  see  him 
jo  it;  at  JeMty  tiU  }  he«c  &om  himr— hear  that  he  has 
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nttered  words  which  he  ought,  even  for  his  own  sake,  to 
'  utter.  Bad,  had  brother!"  he  continued,  sinking  his  head 
on  his  hands :  then  he  suddenly  sprang  up,— ''But  pardon 
me,  father  !  I  do  not  obey  your  request —  I  do  not  spare 
you;  but  when  you  know  —  when  you  know  that,  the 
last  time  he  and  I  met  in  town,  my  hands  were  on  his 
throat !  that  he  forced  me  to  lay  hands  on  him !  That 
—  but  this  is  not  the  way  to  get  myself  pardoned  for  not 
Attending  to  you  this  evening.  Good  night,  father : ''  he 
advanced  suddenly,  and  seized  his  father's  hand,  and  then 
kft  the  room. 

Lord  Lintern,  though  aware,  from  another  and  a  recent 
source,  of  the  secret  which  Augustus  was  bursting  to  com- 
municate, did  not  refer  all  his  agitation  to  his  natural 
feelings.  He  had  been  so  accustomed  to  link  together, 
m  Augustus's  conduct,  vehemence  and  insanity,  that  the 
scarcely  controlled  burst  which  he  now  witnessed  called 
up  strong  apprehensions  in  his  mind.  He  regretted  that 
he  had  so  soon  emancipated  him  from  the  authority  of  his 
keepers ;  he  felt  half  disposed  to  send  for  them  again,  and 
commission  them  to  sleep  in  the  house;  and  the  strong 
improbability  of  their  being  in  the  way  was  his  chief  rea- 
son for  rejecting  the  thought. 

Horrible  fears  possessed  him  at  length  !  Horrible  fears, 
sitting  alone  in  his  spacious  and  splendid  apartment !  Fears 
which  he  strove  to  chase  away,  but  which  fastened  on  him  I 
He  chilled  under  them  till  he  shook  with  cold,  and  uncon- 
sciously wheeled  himself  in  his  luxurious  chair  to  spread 
his  wasted  limbs  and  hands  over  the  half.spent  fire. 

A  noise  reached  him  from  some  remote  part  of  the 
house  —  he  held  his  breath ;  though  faint  and  indistinct, 
he  construed  it  into  loud  voices  and  shrieks.  With  a 
tremulous  hand  he  pulled  the  bell.  A  servant  entered  and 
reported  that  it  was  only  Sam  Geeson  laughing,  himself, 
and  making  the  maids  in  the  laundry  laugh  at  his  good 
stories.  Lord  Linteri)  stormed.  The  servant  was  leaving 
the  room.  He  enquired  if  his  son  had  retired  for  the  night. 
Yes  —  the  man  had  lighted  him  to  his  chamber.  "  What 
chamber?"  Its  situation  was  described.  ''Did  he  seem 
well  and  calm  }  "     The  servant  feared  ivol  •,  Y^-a  iw»\»J««^ 
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flashed,  his  eyes  troubled^  and  he  was  now  pacing  up  and 
down  the  chamber. 

At  a  late  hour  Lord  Lintem  went  up  to  his  own  cham- 
ber. He  carefully  locked  his  door.  He  was  going  to  place 
pistols  under  his  pillow.  Nature  cried  out  shame  upon 
him^  and  he  did  not. 

He  lay  down^  exerting  all  his  mind  to  banish  far  away 
from  him  the  horrible  fear !  By  comparing  circumstance^ 
by  accusing  himself  of  harsh  suspicions^  by  prayer  —  yea, 
now,  by  prayer  to  a  God — he  strove  to  banish  it.  He 
could  not.  In  the  unnerving  stillness  of  the  night,  it 
grasped  his  heart  closer.  Augustus  was  still  mad !  and, 
once,  his  father  had  attributed  to  his  madness,  and  to  his 
hatred,  an  atrocious  intent !  and  he  was  now  free  to 
execute  it !  within  a  chamber  of  his  father  —  and  a  frail 
door  nothing  against  his  young  strength,  made  gigantic  by 
delirium  !  True,  he  had  seemed  affectionate  and  calm  be- 
fore  and  after  dinner ;  but  he  could  not  control  himself 
to  the  last,  and  the  vehement  pressure  of  his  hand  at  part, 
.ing  was  not  natural — was  forced — and  covered  a  purpose! 

Still,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  repetition  of  such  dioughts, 
the  wretched  father  slumbered.  But  slumbered  only  to 
see  over  him,  in  his  bed,  in  all  the  vividness — in  the  all 
but  truth  of  night-mare — that  knitted  brow,  thoae  devour- 
ing eyes,  and  that  hand  raised. 

He  awoke  groaning,  and  sat  up.  He  strove  to  assure 
himself  he  had  but  dreamed.  He  felt  the  curtains,  he 
listened  to  the  ticking  of  his  watch,  on  a  table.  A  sen- 
sation of  blessed  relief  began  to  steal  over  his  mind.  It 
was  quickly  chased  away  by  reality. 

He  heard  stealing  steps  from  his  son's  chamber  towards 
his  own.  He  distinctly  heard  them,  though  they  were  very 
soft,  cautious,  and  with  long  intervals  between  each.  They 
stopped  at  his  door.  The  lock  which  he  had  secured  was 
tampered  with — it  gently  shot  back,  the  door  opened — he 
sprang  out  of  bed,  and  rushed  towards  the  intruder,  scream, 
ing  out  —  "  Parricide  I  monster !  father-killer  J "  They 
closed  and  struggled  in  the  dim  light  of  the  setting  moon. 

"  Father  ! "  exclaimed  Augustus,  now  rushing  into  the 
chamber  —  "  father,  /  am  here  I  —  oh^  could  you^  could 
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you  think  it !  Villain  —  my  father !  **  he  tore  Sam  Geeson 
from  the  old  man^  who  instantly  fell  on  the  floor,  and  now 
there  was  a  new  straggle.  Geeson  was  powerfully  strongs 
hut  young  Augustus  also  possessed  strength^  the  strength 
of  activity;  no  man  he  had  yet  met  could  run  or  leap  with 
him  —  he  twisted  the  'prentice  down  —  at  the  moment  re- 
ceived a  pistol  hall  in  the  flesh  of  the  fore-arm — and  would 
have  heen  overpowered^  in  his  tum^  had  not  servants  en- 
tered^ and  thoroughly  secured  Samuel  for  the  county  gaol. 

At  the  noise  of  the  shot  Lord  Lin  tern  recovered  his 
presence  of  mind^  and  staggered^  suppoi-ted  by  a  servant^ 
to  his  son's  side.  His  son^  seated  on  a  chair^  was  weeping. 
The  old  man  knelt,  and,  hy  a  light  held  to  him,  examined, 
the  wound.  It  hied  amply :  he  muttered  to  himself^  and 
looked  up  into  Augustus's  face. 

" 'Tis  nothing,"  said  Augustus  —  "a  flesh-wound 
merely — see ; " — he  raised  his  arm,  and  moved  and  stirred 
it  in  every  direction. 

^'  It  must  he  bound  up  though,  till  the  surgeon  comes," 
answered  Lord  Lintem.  He  got  a  handkerchief,  and 
performed  the  office  himself,  still  muttering.  He  ordered 
a  messenger  to  go  for  the  surgeon^  and  every  one  to  leave 
the  room. 

Again  they  were  alone^  father  and  son.  The  tears  of 
Augustus  still  dropped  on  his  father's  hands. 

"  It  is  painful  to  make  you  weep  so,"  said  Lord  Lin- 
tern. 

"  It?  It,  father,  make  me  weep?     No,  no;  hut " 

''  /  have :  I  said  those  words,"  interrupted  the  old  man; 
'^  hut,  I  ask  you  to  pardon  me,  my  son,  for  saying  them :  I 
raved,  out  of  my  sleep ;  and,  Augustus,  *t  is  /  have  been 
mad,  I  believe — 't  is  /  have  been  wrong — 't  is  I  have  hated 
you ** 

^'  And  you  do  still  ?  " 

"  Why,  see,  my  boy,  see  this"  —  pointing  to  the  blood, 
and  smiling  (he  had  been  weeping) — smiling  piteously  up 
into  Augustus's  face  — •  '^  here  is  your  blood  freely  spilt  for 
me,  and  you  ask  me  do  I,  still  ?  " 

^'  Oh  God  !**  Augustus  gave  way  to  a  real  crying  fit — 
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*'  Ohj  God  be  thanked !  I  could  have  emptied  my  Teins  to 
haye  you  say  that !" 

Next  morning  they  spoke  confidentially  together,  and 
took  a  journey  in  consequence^  together  also. 


On  the  road  to  the  village  from  Lord  Lintet^i's  house, 
Mr.  Snow  and  his  companion  made  arrangements  for  trayeU 
ling  immediately.  To  occupy  the  time  as  well  as  possible, 
they  separated  in  the  Tillage^  Mr.  Snow  to  have  post-horses, 
ready.  Graves  to  make  one  or  two  hasty  calls^  near  at 
hand. 

Great  was  his  brother  Alexander's  surprise,  to  see  the 
barrister  enter  his  tower,  with  a  tin  box  under  his  arm. 

"  Wax,  and  a  light,  first.  Lieutenant,"  said  Graves,  after 
greetings.  They  were  supplied  to  him.  He  took  out  of 
his  pocket  a  knot  of  professional  tape,  which  he  had  pur. 
chased  on  his  way  to  the  towef,  coiled  it  round  the  import- 
ant box,  sealed  it,  and  committed  his  treasure  to  the  tem- 
porary charge  of  his  brother,  having  shortiy  explained  to 
him  what  it  contained,  and  how  it  had  got  into  his  pos- 
session. 

'^  The  next  thing  is  to  make  out  the  right  owner/*  he 
continued — *'and  for  that  reason,  Alexander,  I  cannot 
stay  a  moment  longer  with  you." 

'^  You  do  not  expect  to  find  him  in  this  latitude,  I  sup- 
pose, Dick  ?  '*  asked  Alexander. 

'*  No ;  but  I  hope  between  here  and  London." — The 
barrister  would  not  hint  to  a  blockade  lieutenant,  though 
his  own  brother,  Mutford's  present  situation. 

''  You  are  close  with  me,  Richard,"  resumed  Alexander; 
*'  but,  whatever  you  may  know  of  poor  Mutford,  I  know 
as  much  —  and  perhaps  more  too." 

His  brother  looked  at  him,  as  he  would  have  done  at  a 
witness  whom  he  longed  to  cross-examine. 

'*  Harkee,  Dick  —  if  you  really  have  a  clue  to  him,  don*t 
neglect  it  a  moment — I  may  miss  some  single  letter  or 
otiier  of  my  duty,  my  responsibility,  and  all  ^hat,  on  this 
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eonfonnded  sendee^  in  what  I  am  going  to  tsay — yet  I  will- 
tell  you  that  the  paltry  Ciistom-houae  here  haa  him  set^ 
and  that  I  am  the  very  man  coBunis^med  to  look  after 
him  to-morrow  night,  or  the  next^  at  a  certain  hour  and 
place." 

Richard  Graves  looked  petrified,  bo  hi  m  an  harrister^ 
even  a  young  one,  can. 

'^  That  would  he  disagreeable  duty  for  you,  indeed^ 
Lieutenant:  we  must  only  endeavour  to  save  you  from 
it :  so,  good-by." 

He  left  the  tower,  and  on  his  way  back  to  the  village, 
walking  very  fast,  made  a  little  soliloquy:  —  '*  Sam 
Geeson?  known  to  me  in  story,  though  never  yet  per. 
sonally  ?  No.  I  don't  like  Mutford*s  account  of  him.  He 
diall  have  no  confidence  of  mine. ,  Let  me  see,  then.  Lilly 
White  himself? — The  Farm-house  of  which  I  have  read 
must  be  a  good  way  off,  and  I  *ve  no  time  for  it.  Hold — 
that  merry.hearted  little  fellow,  at  whose  self  and  steeds^ 
on  paper,  ^  Polly,  Miss's,'  and '  Harrit,  Miss,'  I  have  laughed, 
ere  now  —  yes,  he  must  do:  his  name?  his  name?  oh^  T 
remember,"— and  to  the  dwelling  of  MasV  Fox  our  bar. 
rister  enquired  his  way. 

As  it  was  winter,  and  few  *'  visiters"  remaining  at  the 
seaside.  Fox's  fly  rested  under  its  shed,  and  Graves,  there- 
fore, found  him  at  home.  He  was  seated  in  tu  remote 
comer  of  his  house,  (the  counterpane,  which  at  night  made 
two  apartments  of  it,  being  removed,)  upon  a  shoemaker's 
stool,  mending  his  wife's  shoe.  Graves  now  thought  Mut. 
ford  an  indifferent  portrait-painter.  No  smiles,  no  levity 
marked  Mas'r  Fox's  features,  and  his  manner  was  triste 
enough.  Graves  looked  closer,  and  began  to  comprehend, 
though  only  generally,  and  excuse  Mutford.  Adown  and 
across  his  cheeks  were  certain  red  marks;  one  of  his  eyes 
feebly  winked-  through  a  bed  of  blue  and  green  contusion ; 
his  under  lip  seemed  also  to  have  suffered  some  short  time 
ago;  and  before  him,  though  with  the  distance  of  the 
apartment  between  them,  sat  his  tall  robust  wife,  her  arms 
folded,  and,  at  the  moment  Graves  entered,. her  tones  loud 
and' expressive.  Our  friend  caught  one  sentence — aprc. 
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to  the  weU^  'tis  cracked  at  last." 

.  Considerable  was  Mas'r  Fox*s  joy  even  for  the  tem*^ 
porary  call  from  his  8tool-of..repentance^  occasioned  by 
Graves*s  visit.  He  jumped  up,  in  something  like  his  former 
agiHty  and  briskness,  and  with  an  abhorrent  twist— an 
effort  to  grin  —  on  his  displaced  features,  went  out  after. 
the  barrister  to  speak  a  word  with  him  in  the  street. 

Graves  stated  himself  to  be  a. friend  of  a  friend  of  his, 
Mr.  Mutford,  and  he  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Mutford  ,on  urgent 
business ;  in  fact,  he  had  very  good  news  to  tell  him. 

*'  Yes,  s — ir,**  assented  Fox,  so  £sr. 

"  I  know  where  he  has  gone,"  continued  Graves  ;  ^'  I 
know  he  crossed  over  from  the  coast  to  Boulogne  last  night; 
but  yon  must  tell  me  what  house  or  houses  in  Boulogne 
the  friends  of  the  Miss  Molly  usually  put  up  at  ?  " 

''  I  be  blessed,"  b^an  Fox,  and,  obviously  to  Graves, 
with  a  secret  dread  of  a  revenue  officer  in  disguise,  he  con. 
tinned  by  denying  all  knowledge  of  every  thing  he  had 
heard  our  friend  say. 

Graves  engaged  to  prove  to  him  that  he  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  speaking  out.  He  informed  Fox  that  their  mu- 
tual friend,  Mutford,  had,  long  ago,  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  name  and  qualities  of  the  fly.charioteer ;  and  he 
went  on  with  anecdotes  of  old  times,  until  Mas*r  Fox  tit- 
tered, hideously,  full  Assent,  and  finally  whispered  the  in- 
formation demanded  at  his  hands. 

In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  Graves  and  Mr.  Snow  were 
on  the  road  out  of  the  village,  though  still  close  by  the 
coast,  going  at  the  best  rate  of  four  English  post-horses. 
Along  with  getting  the  postilions  in  readiness,  Mr.  Snow 
had  looked  over  the  newspapers,  London  and  provincial,  of 
the  last  four  days,  taken  in  by  different  friends  of  his,  and 
congratulated  himself  upon  ascertaining  that,  at  a  sea-port 
only  about  ten  miles'  distance,  a  steam-boat  would  that 
day  cross  to  Boulogne.  He  and  his  friend  only  feared 
they  might  be  too  late  for  it,  and  the  postilions  were  urged 
to  make  haste.  They  were  in  time,  however;  and  at 
about  half.past  one  found  themselves  aboard,  wind  and 
tide  in  their  favour,  though  the  wind  was  high. 
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Sea^  Sea^  thou  art  no  flatterer !  only  calch^  in  a  packet^i 
boat^  huddled  together^  specitnens  of  every  rank  and  cha- 
racter under  the  sun — the  lord  and  his  lady^  and  the  wan- 
dering Savoyard  and  his  nut-brown  helpmate ;  or  ex-king^ 
and  valet  out  of  place;  a  London  mantua-maker  going 
for  the  fashions  to  Paris,  and  a  Duchesse  de  Berry  going 
to  give  the  f^hions  at  Lnlworth ;  a  sighing  lover^  who  ab- 
hors every  thing  unrefined^  and  his  abstruse-brained  neigh- 
bour^ who,  after  one  look  at  his  iack.a-daisical  expression, 
thinks  him  an  ass ;  delicate  beauty,  and  brusque  ugliness ; 
the  poor  little  govemessed  girl  in  her  first  'teen,  and  the 
tyrant  at  whom  she  trembles;  the  toddling  infant,  the 
iron- framed  man,  the  white-haired  sage ;  the  dandy  and 
the  sloven ;  the  poetical  youth  who  loves  thee,  in  verse, 
and  the  mercantile  traveller  who  only  crosses  thee;  the 
virtuous,  the  vicious ;  the  man  of  the  world,  and  its  novice: 
these  and  more,  only  let  them  be  yielded  up  to  thee,  when 
the  cat-6'-nine- tails  of  a  good  south-wester  (that  will  do) 
lashes  thy  back,  and^  providing  them  with  land.stomacht 
for  thee^  thou  wilt  not,  honest,  honest  Sea,  spare  one! 
Even  as  in  the  cradle  first,  and  in  the  grave  at  last,  they 
shall  be  equal  unto  thee, — ay,  and  in  the  eyes  and  in  the  ears 
of  one  another !  Thou  wilt  bring  them  all  down,  logical 
and  convincing,  as  well  as  impartial  Sea,  to  one  common 
level  of  human  misery !  Grovelling  equals  they  shall  be 
upon  thy  bosom  of  many  undulations !  Unceremonious, 
unclean,  abominable,  and  hateful,  all  in  a  row,  or  all  in  a 
heap,  or,  at  least,  all  within  the  space  of  a  few  planks, 
together ! 

For  this,  honest,  honest  Sea,  art  thou  to  be  loved. 

It  was  Graves's  first  trip  from  his  island,  and  he  suf- 
fered to  excess :  to  such  an  excess,  indeed,  that,  in  the  few 
intervals  of  anguish  and  despair,  he  permitted  his  un^ 
brooking  English  head  to  get  impatient;  and  then  he 
laughed  at  himself  for  his  absurdity. 

However,  he  and  the  more  patient  Mr.  Snow  were,  after 
escaping  up  the  step-ladder,  soon  screamed  at,  and  gesti- 
culated at,  and  pulled  about,  by  the  most  impudent  jackals 
of  the  Boulogne  hotels,  old  and  young,  junior  waiters  and 
k*  commissionaires  ;  (oh,  the  grand  iiame:&  iot  ^C!e!i^^  ^^ 
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4mr  neighbours  !)  and>  in  aa  short  a  time  a»  possiUe^ 
die  friends  parted,  Mr.  Snow  engaging  a  cabriolet  to  take 
him  out  to  Lady  Ellen's  present  residence,  about  four  miles 
from  the  tonvn,  and  Graves  bending  his  steps  to  the 
''  hotel,"  preferred  and  loved,  according  to  Masr  Fox,  by 
the  weliwishers  of  the  Miss  Molly,  during  their  occasional 
visits  to  Boulogne.  The  commissioner  who  conducted  him 
thither,  when,  to  free  himself  of  the  crowd  of  bawling, 
scowling,  declaiming  fellows  on  the  qiudy  or  pier^  he  had 

roared  out  the  hotel's  name,  '^  and  be  d d  to  you  all!" 

spoke  English  tolerably  well,  and  assured  him  he  would 
find  himself  comfortable,  inasmuch  as  it  was  *'  Englis  huss, 
and  Meesteres  Smit"  (Mrs.  Smith)  ''  Englis  oman." 

Graves  found  it,  in  reality^  a  small  house  (for  a  hotel) 
in  a  mean  street ;  and  when  he  entered  it,  dirty,  noisy, 
vulgar.  He  sighed  at  the  thought  of  Michael  Mutford 
sitting  down  to  eat  er  drink,  or  lying  down  to  sleep,  in 
•uch  a  place. 

He  passed  through  the  open  street-door,  into  a  narrow 
passage,  and  then  into  the  *^  caffy-room,"  heralded  by  his 
important  commissioner.  This  room  was  nearly  full  of 
'*  capt*ns,''  and  **  mas'r  mates,"  and  perhaps  men  of  other 
trades,  from  England,  almost  all  seated  to  detached  tables, 
and  eating  beefsteaks,  or  mutton  chops,  or  boiled  or  roast 
beef,  and  drinking  London  porter,  or  ^'  brandy  an'  'ot  vater," 
just  as  if  they  had.  never  left  home.  Graves  took  a  disen- 
gaged chair  at  the  wall,  in  the  far  end  of  the  ropm,  and 
looked  earnestly  from  one  to  another  of  the  company. 
Michael  Mutford  was  not  among  them. 

Should  he  enquire  if  he  was  in  the  house  ?  or  had  put 
up  in  it?  How  make  the  enquiry.!*  Would  Mutford 
have  given  Ids  name  at  the  bar  of  such  a  place  ?  Would 
he  even  have  given  a  feigned  one,  with  the  addition  of 
^  Captain  of  The  Miss  Molly  ?"  If  not,  what  magic 
was  to  help  Graves  to  that  feigned  name  ? 

As  he  pondered  a  moment,  inclined,  at  least,  to  take 
his  chance  of  asking  for  "  a  Mr.  Mutford"  of  Mrs.  Smith, 
the  landlady,  a  remarkable  man  entered  th^  coffee-iiodkn, 
crying  out,  with  a  portentously  hungry  face^  *<  Jane!  Jane! 
Ihe  boiled  beef!"    Graves  gazed  at  him  iis  if  he  had  seen 
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bis  like  before.  Tbe  in-kneed^ponderouB^  p^kingunil  fignn^ 
tbe  long,  swinging  anns,  the  large-lipped,  heaVy,  smiling 
moutb,  the  small^  twinkling,  eolourless  eyes^  tbe  wax-whito 
face,  and  the  flax-white  eyelashes,  eyebrows^,  and  bair^ 
broke  upon  him  as  the  renewal  o^  at  least,  an  agic«able 
vision. 

*'  I  have  communed  with  him  before^  as  Coleridge 
might,  in  dreams,"  thought  Graves,  while  Jane,  a  smart, 
pert,  though  not  tidy  English  girl,  came  in  with  the  boiled 
beef,  and  setting  it  before  this  gentle  apparition,  said^, 
''  Lau,  sir,  how  you  do  go  on  a^holloring.'' 

"  Where 's  my  capt'n^  Jane  ? "  asked  the  hungry  one^ 
cutting  at  the  beef. 

Jane  believed  he  was  out  o' doors:  he  had  certainly  gone 
out  about  two  hours  ago,  the  knew. 

'^  Now,  Mutford,  many  praises  to  your  graphic  pen  if  I 
am  right  this  time! "  continued  Graves:  *<  do  I,  or  do  I 
not  see  before  me  your  mas'r  mate  of  the  fortunate  Miss 
Molly  ?  and  has  he  not,  even  now,  made  allusion  to  your- 
self?" Whether  right  or  wrong,  Graves  determined  to 
keep  his  eye  on  the  beef-eater^  and  if  Mutford  should  not 
appear  in  some  time  try  to  win  his  confidence. 

But,  till  his  dinner,  at  least,  should  be  over,  our  friend 
gave  up  all  thought  of  addressing  him :  meantime,  he  re-* 
solved  to  go  out  to  the  bar,  which  he  had  passed  in  his 
way  to  the  co&e-room,  and  mention  Mutford*s  name  to 
the  landlady. 

Looking  over  the  breast-high  barrier  between  him  and 
Mrs.  Smith,  he  saw  a  woman  of  about  fifty,  of  great  bulk 
of  carcass,  wrapt  in  fiannel,  sitting  on  one  chair,  and  resting 
a  swollen  and  also  flannel-bandaged  1^  on  another.  Her 
face  was  broad,  vulgar,  yet  with  a  certain  expresuon  of 
goody-ness  upon  it,  and  red  as  the  highest-coloured  Inrandy, 
mixed  with  claret,  could  make  it.  One  might  fknoy  that 
she  held  her  own  French  wines  and  Mtt  de  vte,  and  that . 
they  shone  through  her  cheeks  as  through  part  of  a  trans- 
parent barrel.  That  she  sufiered  under  a  subsiding  of  tbe 
gout,  in  the  disguised  foot,  was  hinted  by  her  wincing,  now 
and  then,  during  a  very  energetic  occupation  in  which. 
Graves  found  her  absorbed.    Upob  yiet  a  thixd  dk^ak  \)^Sss»i. 
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her  lay  a  half-cat,  large^  fat^  and  (Graves  swore  it  by  his 
nose)  badly-cured  ham;  and  with  a  prodigious  knife^  and 
its  sister  fork,  at  this  she  still  worked,  abstracting  slice 
after  slice,  while  to  Jane,  who  stood  beside  her^  a  plate  in 
either  hand,  she  said,  — 

'^  There,  my  dear,  more  fine  ham  for  them :  that 's 
fifteen  sous,  Jane"  putting  a  portion  on  one  of  Jane's 
plates :  ''  yes,  my  dear,  finer  ham  than  they  '11  get  all  the 
time  they  are  on  the  road  from  Boulogne  to  the  south  of 
France :  ay,  or  all  the  time  they  stop  there,  building  and 
plastering  for  the  poor  French :  poor  souls !  T'other  plate, 
my  dear :  that 's  twelve  sous  and  a  half,  Jane :  run  up  to 
the  poor  men,  Jane,  and  run  down  again,  quick,  with  the 
money,  my  dear." 

'^  Miss's,"  said  Jane,  in  alow  voice,  passing  her  nostrils 
over  the  plates,  ^'  I  'm  blessed  but  I  think  they  'U  guess  at 
this." 

"  Well,  and  if  they  do,  my  dear  ?  as  fine  a  ham  as 
ever  came  out  of  Yorkshire ;  put 't  in  bit  of  paper,  Jane, 
each  lot  by  *tself.  Poor  men,  they  're  in  such  a  hurry !  in 
from  Dover  by  the  morning  boat,  and  off  by  the  Diligence 
so  soon,  poor  souls  !  they  Tl  show  folk  how  to  build,  and 
such  like  in  France,  /know.  There,  my  dear,  go — that 
makes  the  thirteenth  plate,  Jane;  two  owing  for."  She 
was  going  on  in  her  work ;  two  or  three  men,  whom 
Graves  recognised  as  his  late  feUow- voyagers,  passed  in  to 
her,  by  a  door  near  where  he  stood,  and  each  holding  sove. 
reigns,  or  English  bank  notes  in  his  hand,  asked  her 
where  they  could  get  them  changed  into  French  money  ? 

''  Changed — French  money  ?  eh,  my  dear  ?  give  it  to 
rae ;  I  'U  get  it  done  for  you.  She  snatched  at  the  hand 
of  the  applicant  nearest  to  her,  forced  the  sovereigns  out  of 
his  grasp,  and  when  she  had  counted  them  into  her  ample 
lap,  and  then,  after  a  plunge  into  her  pocket,  drawn  up  a 
number  of  five-franc  pieces,  and*  counted  them  back  to  the 
inexperienced  English  traveller — ''here,  my  dear,"  she 
resumed,  ''I'm  always  as  obliging  as  I  can ;  'tis  my  way. 
Here,  my  dear,  twenty-five  francs,  you  know,  to  every 
English  pound;  and  so,  there,  and  there,  and  there,  my 
desr;"  and  the  thankful  man  pocketed  hia  fewenty-five 
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francs  for  every  pounds  wlule  he  mighty  at  ihat  time^  have 
got  within  a  few  sous  of  twenty-six  francs  had  he  gone 
to  the  bank^  or^  rather^  had  Mrs.  Smith  permitted  him 
to  go. 

"  Well,  my  dear  ?  "  she  blustered  on,  all  the  time  puff- 
ing hard,  and,  at  intervals,  cringing  down,  with  an  out- 
stretched hand  hovering  over  her  enflannelled  foot,  at  a 
civil  distance — ''Well,  my  dear,  and  can  I  oblige  you, 
too  ? "  accosting  the  second  possessor  of  English  money, 
and  wheedling  him  within  grappling  distance,  till  she' 
secured  his  wrist,  and  his  money  also ;  ''  to  be  sure  I  will ; 
there,  my  dear,  let  me  have  it;''  and  again  she  captured 
her  prize;  again  gave  her  twenty-five  francs  for  each 
pound ;  and  so  went  on,  successively,  with  the  third  indi- 
vidual. 

''  Well,  my  dear,"  she  resumed,  turning  to  Graves,  at 
the  bar,  "  and  can  I  do  any  thing  for  you  ?" 

No,  Graves  had  no  money  to  change,  he  thanked  her. 
He  mentioned  Mutford*s  name.  She  was  quite  sure  no 
such  gentleman  was  in  the  house,  or  had  been  lately ;  nay, 
as  well  as  she  could  remember,  ever.  He  returned  to  the 
coffee-room. 

The  white  man  had  not  relaxed  in  his  attacks  upon  the 
round  of  beef.  Graves  took  a  resolution  which  went 
against  his  tastes,  though,  to  tell  the  truth,  as  the  beef 
looked  better  than  the  ham,  not  much  against  his  stomach. 
He  craved  permission  to  sit  down  at  tiie  same  table  with 
the  white  man.  His  request  was  accorded  hospitably,  and 
in  a  good-natured  fuss ;  the  well-known  frequenter  of  Mrs. 
Smith's  house  doing  the  honours  to  the  stranger,  such  as 
''holloring^'  to  Jane  for  a*  plate,  a  knife  and  fork,  bread, 
more  *' wegetables,"  fresh  mustard,  and  a  pint  (he  had 
first  ordered  a  pot,  but  Graves  moderated  him,)  of  London 
porter.  And  then  he  put  about  two  pounds  and  a  half  of 
beef,  carrots,  and  greens,  to  begin  wiA,  on  Graves's  plate, 
drank  his  health,  and  welcome  to  France,  and  finally  re. 
Bumed  his  attentions  to  himself. 

"  Just  landed,  /  know,  sir  ? "  he  said,  his  fat  voice, 
peculiarly  modulated  by  breaking  its  way  through  a  solid 
medium  of  half-masticated  viands. 
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Graves  looked  round  ibe  Toom  before  he  answered.  All 
the  other  dinner-eaters  had  finished^  and  were  gone  about 
their  lawful  callings.  He  and  his  new  acquaintance  were 
the  only  persons  in  the  apartment.  Then  he  admitted 
that,  indeed^  he  was  a  new  arrival. 

"  And  your  first  trip^  sir  ?"  Graves  again  assented. 

*'  And  quite  alone  among  the  Parleys,  sir  ?  **  The  gos. 
siping  impertinence  which  at  another  time  he  would  have 
checked  Graves  now  indulged,  answering^  with  an  at- 
tractive and  impressive  sigh^  that  he  was  quite  alone — 
among  strangers. 

'^  I  be  blessed^  sir^  but  that  be  bad — not  knowing  their 
ways,  and  having  business  to  do  with  them — that  is^  if 
you  Jtatjef" 

"  Little  absolute  business,"  Graves  said ;  "  and  yet,  the 
advice  of  any  good-natured  person  acquainted  widi  Bou- 
logne, and  its  ways,  would^  doubtless,  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  him  in  the — the  sad  affair  which  had  brought 
him  to  France,"  and  again  Graves  drew  a  deep  sigh. 

"Well,  now,  I  be  blessed," — and  the  white  man 
went  on  to  offer  himself,  with  great  good- will,  as  a  Mentor, 
in  any  supposable  case,  seeing  that  he  felt  himself  quite  at 
home  in  Boulogne,  from  constant  visits  to  it.  * 

"  Then,  in  fact,"  continued  Graves,  ''  I  have  been 
directed  to  this  house  as  the  place  where  I  should  certainly 
find  a  friend  of  mine,  who  left  the  coast  of  £ngland  last 
night  for  Boulogne,  and  who  will  be  in  great  danger — h^ 
and  all  the  new  friends  with  whom  he  is  at  present  eon- 
nected — if  he  returns  to  £ngland  without  hearing  what  I 
have  to  say  to  him.'' 

The  listener  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and,  while 
he  drank  a  long  draught  of  porter,  looked  with  no  expres- 
sion of  folly  at  the  young  barrister.  Graves  took  little 
notice,  but  let  him  show  his  coburs  at  his  leisure. 

"  And  baynt  he  in  the  house,  sir  ?"  at  length  demanded 
Farmer  Bob. 

''  The  landlady  assures  roe  he  is  not." 

''  Oh,  sir,  for  all  that  he  may  be  ;  so  many  people  come 
and  go,  and  so  many  names  keep  buzzing  in  Miss's  Smith's 
poor  ears,  and  she  not  having  the  best  of  heads  in  some 
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matters — so  that  if  you  think  fit  to  whisper  your  friend's 
same  to  me^  sir^  p'raps  I  may  'ye  heard  it  at  the  bar." 

Oraves  did  so.  Farmer  Bob  looked  asJiured  of  disagree- 
able newfi,  though  he  evidently  struggled  to  show  as  little 
consciousness  as  was  possible. 

'^Mutford?  Mntford^  sir ? "  he  resumed;^' now  I  he 
sure  Miss's  Smith  be  wrong ;  there  wa*  a  gentleman  of 
that  name  in  the  house  a  few  hours  ago^/know;  and^ 
most  likely,  he  will  come  back  to  sleep  here,  too;  and 
s  pose,  sir,  I  should  see  him  afore  you,  can  I  obleege  you 
by  giving  him  any  message  ? " 

"  Yes,  if  you  please,"  answered  our  friend ;  ''  tell  him 
that  one  Lieutenant  Graves  has  got  a  hint  from  the  Custom  . 
house,  at  a  place  he  knows,  to  watch  the  Miss  Molly  to- 
night,  and  for  some  nights  to  come,  at  a  place  which  he 
knows  also." 

The  habitual  as  well  as  natural  self->command  of  Farmer 
Bob  was  all  but  staggered  by  ibis  abrupt  speech.  Graves 
enjoyed  the  scarce-plausible  air  of  innocence  with  which 
he  answered, — "Well,  and  I  be  blessed  but  I  will  give 
your  message; — one  Lieutenant  Grapes,  or  Graves,  you 
say,  sir  ?  and  the  Miss  Molly^  sir  ?  I  '11  be  sure  and 
remember." 

"  Thank  you ;  and  pray  add,  that  the  friend  who 
brings  him  that  hint  has  good  news  for  him  as  well  as  bad 
— good  news  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  from  his  sister,  and 
a  tin  box  from  Lord  Lintern." 

Again  Farmer  Bob  promised  not  to  forget ;  and  Graves 
felt  some  comfort  in  the  assurance  that,  although  he  might 
not  be  able  to  see  Mutford  immediately^  or  as  soon  as  his 
''  mas'r  mate,"  the  Miss  Molly  would  not  put  out  very 
far  from.  Boulogne  for  a  few  days  at  least;  and  thus  a 
meeting  with  his  poor  friend  seemed  more  probable  than^ 
an  hour  ago^  it  had  dqne;  meantime,  that  he  would  be 
saved  from  exposure  and  danger  by  recrossing  to  England 
in  the  continued  character  of  a  smuggling  captain. 

Graves  resolved,  further,  to  sit  where  he  was,  waiting 
the  chance  of  Mutford*s  return  to  the  house,  as  had  been 
promised  by  his  mate.  Something  made  him  change  his 
foind. 
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A  sottish^  ill-faced^  slow.pacing  fellow^  dressed  in  die 
last  days  of  a  neat-fitting  dandy  suit  of  clothes^  came  into 
the  room^  and^  after  interchanging  a  look  of  recognition 
"with  Fanner  Boh,  sat  heavily  on  one  chair,  stretched  out 
his  leg  upon  a  second,  hung  his  arm  over  the  hack  of  a 
third,  and  said,  in  a  lazy,  surly  tone,  letting  his  head  fall 
hack,  and  shutting  his  eyes, — '*  Capt*n  parted  company, 
and  wouldn't  take  no  hail  to  come  hack  ;  gone  up  into  the 
country,  no  one  don't  know  where ;  rum  chap,  that,  for  a 
capt'n ;  never  liked  him ;  thought  him  a  fool ;  and  so 
he  he." 

Graves  listened  attentively. 

'^  Gone  up  the  country,  alone.  Will  Brown  ?**  demanded 
the  anxious  "  mas'r  mate." 

^'  Yes,  or  like  it ;  no  great  difiference.  Don't  yoa 
rememher  the  fool  of  a  hit  of  a  dandy  as  came  here  this 
morning,  to  chatter  with  you  and  me  for  a  passage  to 
England  on  the  sly,  telling  a  fool's  story  of  how  he  killed 
a  French  *un  at  Paris,  and  was  afeard  to  go  aboard  tfie 
steamers  ?  " 

«  Yes,  Will,  I  remember." 

^'  Very  well ;  pointed  him  out,  I  did,  to  our  neW  mas'r 
capt*n  to-day ;  and  away  he  flies  from  my  side  that  min't ; 
and  I  loses  sight  of  him ;  and,  half  an  hour  after,  I  sees 
him  chasing  that  'ere  young  'un,  sometimes  walking  fas^ 
sometimes  running,  the  two  together,  only  the  young  'un  a 
good  way  a-head ;  and  so,  as  I  said,  they  be  gone  up  flie 
country,  two  fools  alike." 

''  Which  road  ? "  asked  Farmer  Bbh,  with  some  mis- 
givings of  the  constancy  of  the  captain  of  the  Miss  MoDy^ 
— "theroad  to  Paris?" 

•    ''  No ;  I  axed,   and  a  party  told  me.    The  road  !• 
6t.0m*r." 

Scarce  had  he  said  these  words  when  Graves  left  the 
coffee-room,  suddenly  and  hastily. 

And  he,  also,  asked  his  way  to  the  St.  Omer's  road,  and 
•^ — Masr  Brovm  would  have  said, — There  was  now  a 
third  fool  added  to  the  other  two. 

Certain  painful  misgivings  possessed  Graves's  mind. 
Be  identifiedi  to  himself    the  individual  in  pursuit  of 
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whom  Matford  had  parted  company  with  the  repataUe 
Mas'r  Brown ;  and  though  the  hope  of  meeting  Matford 
upon  a  strange  road^  in  a  strange  country,  an  hour  after 
night-fall^  seemed  oiough' vague,  still  Graves  did  wet  out 
from  Boulogne,  praying  that  he  mighty  hy  some  good 
chance,  be  the  means  of  hindering  his  friend  from,  per- 
haps— doing  a  murder. 


Meantime  Mr.  Snow  gained  the  temporary  abode  of  his 
young  friend.  Lady  Ellen  Allen. 

Their  meeting  in  the  presence  of  ^er  good  protectors 
was  joyful  to  both.  Lady  Ellen,  as  a  daughter  might 
have  done,  wept  some  tears  upon  his  shoulder;  she  was 
his  child  in  pure  esteem  and  affection,  and  he  was  loved 
by  her^  as,  idas,  she  could  not  at  present  love  her  ovm 
father. 

They  sat  down  to  dinner.  Mr.  Snow  told  his  good 
news.  The  act  of  justice  done  by  Lord  Lin  tern  towards 
the  Mutfords ;  the  strong  hope,  the  almost  certainty  of  his 
becoming  reconciled  to  his  elder  son ;  and  lastly,  as  dinner 
was  ended,  he  congratulated  her  upon  an  invitation  from 
her  father,  to  return  to  his  care  and  protection,  and  handed 
her  her  father's  letter,  in  testimony  of  his  statement. 

With  sparkling  though  streaming  eyes.  Lady  Ellen 
broke  the  seal  of  the  letter.  It  produced  upon  her  a  dif. 
ferent  effect  from  what  her  friend  had  anticipated.  After 
reading  its  last  lines,  a  slight  but  painful  shriek  escaped 
her,  it  fell  from  her  hands,  and  she  would  have  fallen  from 
her  chair,  but  that  Mr.  Snow,  who  sat  next  to  her,  sup* 
ported  her. 

When  restored,  she  put  her  hands  to  her  face  and  wept 
bitterly.  She  was  getting  faint,  again,  notwithstanding 
this  relief.  Mr.  Snow  recommended  her,  aa  the  evening 
was  mild  and  dry,  though  a  winter  evenings  with  an  un- 
clouded moon,  to  wrap  herself  up  and  pass  out.  with  the 
help  of  his  arm,  into  the  garden. 

She  complied  eagerly;  she  seemed  VDxiQXUik V>\^i^ssk% 
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n^ith  him  :  and  the  moment  they  were  alone^  she  asked  !f 
lie  knew  all  the  contents  of  the  letter  she  histd  recdyed  ? 

"  I  thought  I  did^  my  dear ;  from  the  circmnstanoes 
under  which  I  got  it,"  he  answered,  "  I  could  imagine 
that  it  contained  nothing  hut  your  father's  invitation  to 
Teturn  home  to  him ;  if  it  does  not  contain  that " 

''  It  does,  sir,**  she  resumed,  as  the  good  man  paused, 
almost  in  indignation,  ''  it  does,  and  I  am  thadkfol  and 
grateful  that  it  does :  hut,  oh,  dear  Mr.  Snow^  it  contains 
more  !  Just  one  line  more !  and  that  one  more  is  enough, 
I  fear,  to  destroy  my  peace  of  mind  for  ever  !  *'  She  wept 
again. 

Her  friend  was  silentj,  so  far  as  regarded  maldng  any 
L'squest  to  learn  her  secret,  if  secret  she  chose  it  to  be. 
He  only  tried,  in  soothing  and  holy  words,  to  make  her 
feel  that,  whatever  afflicted  her,  she  ought  not  to  doom 
herself,  in  this  fair  world,  in  her  early  youth,  and  with  a 
lieart  to  love  the  author  of  all  that  is  fair  and  good,  to  a 
life  of  unjoyous  regrets  and  recollections. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  she  said,  "  let  me  tell  you  what  I  have  to 
tell  you,  and  then  you  will  judge  for  me  and  advise  me. 
A  wretched,  wretched  story  it  is,  Mr.  Snow,  and  sobdc 
parts  of  it  as  surprising,  almost  as  incredible,  as  the  whole 
is  wretched;  but  that  is  nothing:  we  live  in  a  strange 
world,  I  believe,  although  a  fair  one,  vrhete  chances  do 
come  about, — sudden  meetings  of  those  who  think  diem- 
selves  widely  separated,  and  other  things,  —  whi^  would 
read  unplausible  in  fiction. 

^^  About  the  very  time  that  my  exodlent  fHcnds  brought 
me  here,  the  chateau  next  to  us,  and  only  a  fidd  off,  -^ 
you  can  see  its  chimn^s  over  the  trees  of  this  garden,  and 
outside  the  fence  of  the  shrubbery  we  walk  in  ak  its 
pleasure-grounds,  — -  about  that  very  time,  if  not  the  very 
day,  another  English  family  took  that  ch&teau.  They 
eonnsted  only  of  a  lady  and  a  gentleman,  with  thefa: 
s^rtants.  We  soon  heard  some  tittle-tattle  about  them ; 
you  <iannot  curb  Uie  tongueb  of  your  attendants^  nr,  and,  I 
'  believe,  diose  of  Prench  girls  and  women  kast  of  all. 
Our  neighbours  were  rejnresented  as  renmrkMe  people. 
'The  My,  we  kaitned,  yit&  young,  beautiiill»  fashionable. 
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f  oommanding, — haughty^  I  supposed;  the  gentleman  more 
than  double  her  age,  plain,  afFaWe,  and  unattractive.  It 
was  said,  next,  that  she  was  "  milady,"  and  he  only 
Monsieur ;  next  that -he  called  her  hy  one  name,  and  she 
him  by  another ;  next,  that  —  that  —  they  could  not  be 
married,  for  they  always  had  separate  chambers,  widely 
apart;  and  yet  that  they  had  been  surprised  in  endear- 
ments together,  at  least  the  gentleman  had  seemed  so 
peculiarly  attentive  to  the  lady,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
suppose  them  father  and  daughter,  or  brother  and  sister, 
or,  in  fact,  related  to  one  another  in  the  ordinary  bonds  of 
family  relationship,  through  any  of  its  modifications  :  and 
the  last  and  most  remarkable  thing  we  heard  of  them  was, 
that,  for  the  last  few  days  before  to-day,  the  lady  repulsed 
all  the  gentleman's  attentions ;  avoided  him  through  the 

f  house,  and  in  the  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds ;  and, 
whenever  they  met,  spoke  to  him  in  high  tones,  which  he 
Tesented. 

*'  Now,  dear  sir,  attend  and<pi1ty  me.  This  day,  I  was 
walking  in  this  very  little  shrubbery  ;  of  a  sudden,  the 
voices  of  a  man  and  woman,  at  some  distance,  in  the 
grounds  of  yonder  chateau,  came  on  my  ears ;  I  stopped, 

:  electrified,  for  the  man  pronounced  the  Christian  name  of 
my  second  elder  sister,  with  her  title ;  and  some  of  the 
lady's  tones,  though  I  could  not ,  distinguisli  her  word6, 
thrilled  through  me.  I  was  standing  at  the  other  end  of 
this  path,  —  down  there,  —  a  spot  which  I  now  dread  to 
approach.    If  you  could  conveniently  observe  it,  you  would 

J  find  that,  owing  to  both  ch&teaux  having  been  a  long  time 
unlet,  while  both  belong  to  the  same  proprietor,  the  fence, 

-  originally  dividing  the  premises  from  each  other,  has  been 
suffered  to  go  to  decay  in  that  place,  so  that  there  is  egress 
from   our  garden   to   our   neighbour's  pleasure-grounds. 

'  Well,  sir,  as  I  stood,  unable  to  move  on,  the  voices  grew 

■  louder,  as  if  coming  nearer  to  me;  then  they  suddenly 
-ceased,  after  the  lady  had  spoken  in  a  very  peremptory 
cadence ;  then  I  heard  footsteps ;  and  before  1  could  turn 
aside,  hastily  stepping  through  the  breach  in  the  fence,  her 

<  iSae  figure  erect,  her  brpws  knit,  her  eyes  flashing,  and 
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her  fioe  red  as  Termilkm^  my  sister  Anna  stood  within  i 
few  paces  of  me. 

^'  Words  of  astonishment  escaped  us  hoth^.and^  after  sn 
instant's  panse^  '  JSllen !'  she  said^  '  fim  here ?  and  with 
whom  have  you  come  here  ? ' 

''  I  answered  her  in  the  sim]^  tiath>  and  demanded,  in 
my  turn,  for  my  fears  were  greati,  from  all  I  had  hnxd 
and  ohserved,  *  and  you,  Anna,  you  my  dear  sister,  though 
you  will  not  let  me  call  you  so,  with  whom  have  ysn  eome 
to  France?' 

"  '  Fear  nothing  on  my  account,'  she  answered^  *  and 
so  much  I  will  say,  though  I  do  not  recognise  the  right  of 
a  younger  sister,  at  least  one  so  childishly  young  as  you 
are,  to  question  in  that  tcme,  and  with  that  silly  look,  the 
actions  or  the  situation  of  an  elder  sister.' 

"  '  Anna,  I  implore  you !'  I  said,  '  do,  do  answer  me; 
you  will  kill  me  if  you  do  not !' 

"  '  Plave  you  lately  heard  from  England,  £llen  ?  -r-to  be 
sure  you  have  —  or  di4  you  hear  nothing  before  you  left, 
for  France?* 

'^ '  Nothing  of  you;  not  a  word,  Anna!  —  but,  oh,  do, 
I  beseech  you  again —-^-' 

^'  '  Foolish  girl!  what  troubles  you?''8h^  interrupted: 
'  since  you  must  have  your  pathetic  soanc  appeal  disposed 
of,  I  do  answer  you,  —  I  am  with  my  husband.'. 

'^  '  Married,  Anna !  and  accordiog  .tp  Lord  LUitem's 
choice?' 

''  *  No,'  she  replied,  smiling^  '  I  have  not,  in  this  one 
step,  been  so  dutiful  as  you  have  be^  ixk  all  that  you. ever 
did  before  his  lordship's  eyes.' 

^*  *  Do  not  sneer  at  me,  Anna:.ipay  I  come  and  see 
you?'  

"  '  Ellen  I '  was  her  answer — ^  by  our  fath^'s  comBoandj 
and,  indeed,  our  own  different  characters  apd  puiftaita,  we 
have  hitherto  stood  aloof,  since  you  wer^  a  Qhild  almosi : 
Ivhy  should  we  fall  in  love  with  one  anotherj,  no'vr,.  of  a 
sudden?  BesideSj^  my  husband  will  see  none  of  my 
family  :  he  thinks  you  have  all  ill-treated  him.' 

"  '  All,  Anna  ?  I,  among  the  ^pmber?  I,  who,  to.lAis 
moment,  do  not  know  his  xuune?  But  no  matter— let  ma 
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see  youj  Anna^  or  will  you  eome  to  see  me  ?   'tis  a  short 
distance  from  one  house  to  the  other.' 

c<  'Wliy  are  you  so  voy  anxious  that  we  should  patch 
up  an  old  in^Iifference^  Ellen?  What  is  your  motive^  your 
object  ? ' 

•  *'  *  Will  you  not  let  me  love  you,  Anna?  and  in  my 
wish  to  love  you,  have  I  not  motive  enoygh  for  what  I 

ask  ?^ 

^^^Tut,  tut,  child; — child  as  you  are,— r 'tis  not  by 
such  a  rule  the  world's  youngest  daughters  act.' 
"  *  Perhaps  I  have  another  motive.' 
«  *  Ay ;  so  I  thou^t     Pray  tell  it,  at  once.' 
"  *  I  fear,  Anna — I  fear  you  are  not  happy.' 
'* '  Ellen,'  she  answered,  her  air  and  features  resuming 
something  of  the  expression  they  had  worn  when  she  broke 
through  the  dilapidated  fence,  — '  I  do  not  permit  this : — 
I  have  made  a  choice,  and,  for  the  present,  at  least,  or,  as 
long  as  I  like,  voiU  oe  content  with  it ;   nor  shall  you>  nor 
any  other  human  being,  pretend  to  dub  me  unhappy,  and 
come  oppressing  me  with  condolence :    ftire  you  well;    as 
we  have  lived,  Ellen,  let  us  Kve ;   indeed,  you  know,  we 
cannot  live  friends,  if  we  become  more  intimate ;  you  were 
tdways  too  good  for  me — don't  you  remember  ? ' 

'^  And  while  speaking  those  unkind  words,  Mr.  Snow, 
she  turned  away  again,  smiling,  and  passed  into  her  own 
grounds ;  no  clasping  of  hands,  no  sister's  kiss  having 
marked  our  unexpected  meeting,  or  o|ir  wretched  parting." 
*^  Afflicting,  indeed,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Snow,  ''  most 
afflicting  to  you  for  many  reasons :   that  your  sister  should 

have  married  without  her  father's  approval " 

"  Oh,  good  sir,  good  sir ! "  interrupted  Lady  Ellen,  her 
tears  flowing  afresh. 

'  **  That  her  own  independent  choice  should  not  bring 
her  happiness ;  and,  worst  of  all,  to  you,  that  she  still 
rejects  your  offer  of  affection,  and  will  not  allow  you  to 
contribute  to  her  peace  of  mind." 

'^  Mr.  Snow,  how  can  the  circumstances  have  escaped 
you?  they,  such  as  they,  fly  quick  enough,  abroad. — But;, 
Mr.  Snow,  you  have  not  named  the  strongest  reason  why 
1  should  be  afflicted — ^humbled  and  op^xe^^^  Vi  ^'t  ^sx'Qd^ 
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— but  my  father's  letter hush  !  —  does  not  some  one 

walk  softly  outside  this  fence  ?  " 

Mr.  Snow  said  he  bad  heard  no  footsteps :  both  looked 
and  listened;  but  U  seemed  that  Lady  EUen  had  mistaken. 
She  continued^ 

"  My  father's  letter^  sir  !  It  supplies  the  reason  you 
have  missed !  It  informs  me — in  one  line,  as  I  have  said 

— >-it  informs  me oh,  dear  sir,  the  suspicions  of  the 

servants  are  correct  !— oh,  Mr.  Snow,  they  only  did  not 
suspect  enough !" 

"  My  dear  child  !  Lady  Anna  not  married  ?  —  your 
father  must  have  mistaken — be  assured  that  such  is  the 
case." 

^'  Such  cannot  be  the  case,  sir !  My  sister  has  left 
England  with  the  husband  of  another  woman." 

Mr.  Snow  cbuld  make  no  reply,  no  observation.  Exclam- 
ations  alone  escaped  him,  and  all  his  care  was  directed  to 
calm  the  i^^ony  of  grief  to  which  his  young  friend  now 
abandoned  herself. 

'^  Your  advice,  dear  sir,"  she  said,  as  soon  as  she  could 
make  herself  intelligible  —  *'  your  opinion,  your  counsel, 
can  any  thing  be  done  ?  what  am  I  to  do  ?" 

"If  any  human  being  can  do  any  thing,  it  is  you,"  he- 
answered. 

^'  Then,  sir,  direct  me ;  think  and  speak  for  me.** 

**  No,  dear  Lady  Ellen,  no.  I  will  not  do  you  an  in- 
justice. I  will  not  presume  to  deprive  you  of  the  happiness 
of  thinking,  speaking,  nay,  and  acting,  too,  for  yourself. 
Compose  yourself  for  a  moment;  form  your  own  resolution; 
that  is,  in  the  presence  of  reason,  listen  to  your  heart,  and 
follow  its  least  whispers." 

'^  Thanks,  sir,  thanks :"  she  took  his  hand — '<  J  wiB 
not  wrong  you,  by  supposing  you  can  flatter  me;  and  so — ** 
She  dried  her  tears,  was  silent,  then  resumed. 

"  'Tis  very  plain  before  me,  I  think  ;  1  am  sure  it  is. 
She  repents  already  her  hasty  step.  Perhaps,  taking  all 
things,  ^ossipings,  and  my  own  observations  into  account, 
that  step  has  not  involved  her  so-^so — " 

'*  I  agree  —  has  not  involved  her,  in  reality,  so  deeply, 
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80  lamentably,  as  we  might  fear :  —  I  agree,"   interrupted 
Mr.  Snow. 

"  But,  whether  it  has  or  not,  ought  to  be  nodiing  to  me, 
Mr.  Snow — nothing,  I  mean,  in  the  course  my  love  of  my 
sister  commands  me  to  take, — yes,  indeed,  dear  sir,  roy;^ 
love  of  poor  Anna, — for  I  have  never,  never  oeased  to  feeL 
a  sister's  affection  towards  her :  and  so,  this  is  what  I  wilL 
do.  I  will  go  early  to-morrow  morning,  if  not  to-night,, 
into  her  house ;  I  will  ask  to  see  her ;  I  will  gain  hex 
presence,  if  they  refuse  to  let  me  see  her  ;  I  wiU  ask  hep 
to  come  home  with  me; — I  will  put  my  arms  lound  her 
neck — I  will  kiss  her  lips — I  will  kneel  down,  weeping, 
at  her  feet — **  the  feelings  of  the  young  speaker  again, 
broke  up  the  studied  firmness  of  her  voice  — "  I  will 
beseech  her,  in  the  name  of  our  poor  mother,  whose  face, 
she  remembers,  though  I  have  never  seen  it — in -the  name 
of  our  poor  father,  too,  whose  old  age  she  and  I  may  yet 
help  to  cheer,  and — ay — and  make  honourable;  I  will 
promise  to  love  her  better  than  any  living  ereature  ever 
loved  her,  if  she  does  promise  to  come  home  with  me ;  I 
will  promise  to  be  attentive  and  respectful  to  her,  as  a 
younger  sister  ought,  to  an  elder  sister— r I  will  speak  to 
her,  and  kneel  to  her,  till  she  gets  up  and  gives  me  her 
hand,  and  says,  *  Come!* — for,  surely,  surely,  I  shall  prevail, 
dear  sir !  she  cannot  have— she  hctu  not  the  heart  to  spurn 
me!" 

"  Shp  will  not,  my  dear  child,  the  will  not,"  said  Mr.; 
Snow,  touching  reverently,  with  hia  reverend  lips,  the  fair, 
young  hand  he  held,  while  Lady  Ellen  sobbed  on  his 
shoulder. — Both  started,  and  stood  mute  and  still,  looking 
at  one  another,  as  other  sobs  reached  ihem,  from  the  plac0 
where  Lady  Ellen  had  before  thought  she  heard  a  listener* 
Directly,  steps,  no  longer  disguised,  passed  at  the  other 
side  of  the  fence :  their  eyes  turned  to  the  breach  in  it,  of 
which  Lady  Ellen  had  spoken  ;  her  sister  appeared,  an^ 
advanced  to  them. 

*'  No,  Ellen,  she  will  not,"  said  Lady  Anna,  before  they 
met —  "  your  sister  will  not  spiurn  you :  she  does  offer  von 
her  hand ;  she  does  say  to  you  *  Come.' " 
H  »  4 
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After  greetings,  such  as  they  had  iieyer  before  inter- 
changed.  Lady  Anna  continued, 

<^  I  have  been  listening  to  you,  Ellen,  for  some  time ;  and 
though  I  became  an  eaves-dropper  after  you  had  began  to 
apeak,  enough  reached  my  ears  to  produce  this  effect.  Let 
me  explain  a  few  things  to  you.  Till  the  present  hour,  I 
never  believed^  never  was  asked  or  led  to  believe,  that  otie 
human  being  could  bear  disinterested  regard  for  another. 
1  occasionally  read  of  such  things  in  pretty  tales,  or 
yawned  over  them  in  a  box  at  the  theatre  or  the  openly 
but  they  partook,  in  my  mind,  of  the  character  of  the  pro« 
fessed  fiction  of  the  book,  or  of  the  artificial  show  of  the 
stage.  In  the  realities  of  life  —  of  the  life  I  led,  since 
our  mother's  death — I  never  saw  an  instance  of — yovr 
keartf  Ellen ;  all  those  around  me^  either  passed  the  ques- 
tion silently  or  scoffingly,  or  said  boldly,  there  was  no  sudi 
thing.  1  did  as  they  did,  silently,  scoffingly,  or  boldly. 
They  treated  me  according  to  their  theory :  and  according 
to  it,  I  treated  them.  According  to  it,  I  treated  you,  also. 
You  began  to  listen  to  your  heart,  as  soon  as  you  began  to 
grow  out  of  childhood — now  I  know  such  was  the  case; 
but  then,  I  did  not  understand  you,  Ellen ;  and,  taken 
together  with  your  extreme  youth,  I  set  you  down  as  a 
little  prim  visionary,  giving  herself  airs  upon  an  egotistical 
notion  of  her  own  imaginary  goodness.  My  father's 
measures,  when  you  leagued  with  Augustus,  kept  us 
asunder ;  I  had  few  or  no  opportunities  to  correct  my 
error ;   I  continued  in  it. 

"  Now  it  is  seen,  and  now  it  is  corrected.  I  have 
heard  you,  I  say,  speaking  of  me.  Can  I  hesitate  to  believe 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  heart — as  pure,  simple,  noble 
Ood-like  affection  on  earth,  a/?er  having  heard  you,  Ellen? 
—  I  tell  you,  my  sister,  that  I  listened  to  you;  imtil  the 
new,  the  almost  fainting  sensation  of  my  own  heart, 
touched,  opened,  and  gushing,  brought  me  to  my  kneea— ^ 
my  haughty  knees,  and  made  me  weep  with  you.  I  ques- 
tioned your  motives,  to^ay  —  can  /,- at  present?.  Yott 
knew  not  I  was  within  hearing ;  you  had  been  treated  ill 
by  me — repulsed  ;-~^  calling  me  to  your  side,  and  to  ymut 
love,  gains  you  no  worldly  advantage;   on  the  contrary^ 
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you  believe  and  fear  it  may  gain  you  the  world's  cen- 
sure   " 

*'  Dear  Anna^  not  a  word  of  that ! "  interrupted  Lady 
Ellen.     Mr.  Soow  was  turning  off  towards  the  house. 

"  Stay,  sir^''  resumed  Lady  Anna, — "  I  hare  heard  you, 
also^  this  evening  ;  I  have  heard  of  you^  sir^  before  this 
evening ;  I  know  you  to  be  the  friend  of  my  sister ;  her 
adviser — her  tutor ** 

"  Nay,  nay,  dear  Lady  Anna,"  said  Mr.  Snow ;  *'  her 
friend  I  am  proud  and  delighted  to  be  called :  but  she  has 
had  a  fitter  and  a  mightier  tutor." 

*^  Well,  sir,  allow  me  to  say  only,  that  during  any  conver- 
sation between  her  and  me,  you  cannot  be  an  intruder; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  you  have  a  right,  if  not  a  duty  to 
remain  here  till  I  speak  a  few  words  more,  and  then  lead 
Ellen  and  me  into  her  house  together.** 

Mr.  Snow,  smiling  his  most  charming  of-  all  smiles, 
bowed,  and  stood  still. 

"Let  me,  then,  be  brief,  dearest  Ellen.  What  you 
have  charitably  and  kindly  conjectured  of  the  degree  of 
my  guilt,  is  true.  I  can  prove  it,  to  demonstration,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  I  love  not — I  loved  not — strange, 
even  odious  as  the  admission  sounds — I  love  and  loved 
not  the  man  in  whose  company,  although  not  alone,  I  have 
left  England.  You  can  imagine  the  kind  of  existence  I 
have  been  leading,  when  I  tell  you,  that  revenge  upon 
his  vain  and  imperious  wife  was  the  sole  momentary  im- 
pulse to  my  as  vain  and  worse  than  imperious  step.  The 
lady  hated  me;  and  owing  to  her  interference,  1  lost  the 
attentions  of  a  man  who — if  I  did  not  love  Aim,  either — 
could  have  given  me  high  rank  and  sway  in  the  world. 
Her  whispers  detached  him  from  me  for  ever.  I  saw 
him  married  to  another.  Grief,  rage,  humiliation,  and, 
as  I  have  said,  revenge  possessed  me.  My  friehtfs  hus- 
band, in  whose  house  I  was,  had  often  been  gallant  to  me. 
He  continued  his  politeness.  I  swore  1  would  grieve  her 
heart!  I  encouraged  him.  He  lost  his  senses — proposed 
to  ine  a  journey  from  England — I  assented;  leaving  a 
letter  for  her  which  I  knew  she  would  remember.     Thut 
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guilty  1  have  Iseen.     No -farther.     As  I  have  told  you,  I- 

can  demonstrate  the  fact.     And  now " 

Men's  yoicet,  and  other  quickly-succeeding  incidents 
interrupted  the  speaker,  and  threw  her  and  her  sister  and* 
Mr.  Snow  into  great  agitation.  It  ia  necessary  to  explun 
at  aome  length. 


The  captivating  pigeon-winger,  is  authority^  that  a  man 
in  a  cloak  and  a  hairy  cap  seemed  to  have^  scared  away 
from  the  ''  sport  for  ladies^'*  Lord  Acorn's  '^  new  arrivid 
from  Paris." 

She  was  right.  Lord  Acom*s  young  protege  did  not 
at  all  like  the  regards  and  the  features  of  the  ohservant 
stranger  on  the  sands.  Along  with  his  objection  to  be 
so  taken  notice  of  at  present  by  any  one,  a  vague  notion 
of  having  before  seen  that  half-muffled  face,  under  dis- 
agreeable circumstances,  passed  across  his  mind.  At  a 
fEivourable  opportunity,  he  left  his  sporting  firiends,  and 
hastened  into  the  town. 

Looking  behind  him,  in  the  first  street  he  gained,  he 
congratulated  himself.  Cloak-and-hairy-cap  was  not  in 
view.  He  continued  his  rapid  walk,  and  stood  at  the  door 
of  Lord  Acorn's  house,  preparing  to  ring,  and  resolved 
to  await,  imder  its  roof,  the  return  of  his  friend  from  the 
sands. 

He  did  ring ;  and,  at  that  instant,  the  stranger  caught 
his  eye,  crossing  rapidly  from  the  other  side  of  the  street 
Not  waiting  to  have  the  door  opened,  he  turned  shortly 
away,  and  doubling  up  and  down  other  streets  not  known 
to  him,  increased  his  former  speed  almost  to  a  run. 

He  emerged  into  the  main  street  of  the  new  town  and 
ascended  it — for  it  is  an  ascent,  and  a  steep  one  too.  More> 
than  once  he  again  looked  behind.  He  could  not  distin- 
guish his  follower;  but  it  grew  a  little  duskish,  and  he  was 
not  quite  satisfied.  He  passed  under  the  gate  leading  into: 
the  high  tawn.  A  long,  heavily  laden  waggon  had  just 
entered  it  before  him,  moving  slowly;  and,  with  many 
others^  he  was  obliged  to  stand  dose  i^ainst  the  wall  of 
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the  arcTied  passage,  to  allow  it  to  dear  thegate^  0ene  it' 
was  almost  perfect  darkaesa.  The  hinder  wheels  of  the 
waggon  were  turning  lazily  by  hiro.  Through  their  spokfiSy 
he  looked  towards  the  opposite  wall  of  the  archway,  and 
there,  with  another  group  who  were  also  compelled  to  stand.. 
still,  he  thought  he  could  niake  out,  vaga?ly,  the  figure  of  • 
the  person  he  did  not  wish  so  near  him. 

He  did  not  look  again.  The  moment  the  way  was  open^ 
he  sprang  on,  up  the  first  narrow  and  sombre  street  of  the 
high  town.  H«  came  to  one  of  the  fiighu  of  steps  leading 
up  to  the  ramparts,  ascended  them,  and>  unmindful  of  the^ 
glorious,  half  moon-lit  panorama  of  sea  and  land,  harbour^ 
town,  river,  hill  and  valley  around  him,  only  looked  close 
for  some  place  of  concealment.  None  appeared;  and  at 
the  noise  of  another  person  ascending  the  steps  he  had  just, 
oome  up,  he  ran  along  the  ramparts. 

He  arrived  at  the  top  of  a  second  flight  of  steps.  Witlu 
out  a  plan,  aqd  only  urged  on  by  the  instinct  of  avoiding 
supposed  danger,  he  was  about  to  descend  them.  Again 
he  heard  some  one  mounting  up  against  him,  ami  think- 
ing but  of  one  individual  in  that  solitary  place,  his  mind 
changed,  and  he  hurried  back  the  way  he  had  come. 

He  regained,  in  fact,  the  first  steps  whidi  had  led  him 
to  the  top  of  the  ramparts.  He  stopped,  and  bent  his 
head  to  listen ;  all  was  silent.  He  glanced  back.  No  one 
appeared  following  him.  He  descended,  stealthily  pausing 
on  every  step;  was  in  the  street;  and  encountered  the 
stranger  so  closely,  that  they  almost  touched.  He  just 
,  observed  that  a  sign  was  made  to  him,  but  not  anxious 
to  answer  it,  raced  with  all  his  speed  through  the  high 
town,  across  its  old  picturesque  place,  and  onward,  till  he 
shot  through  its  gate,  its  suburb,  and  came  to  where  two 
broad  roads  branched  off  at  an  acute  angle.  Qryd,  he.  knew, 
led  towards  Calais;  the  other  inland,  ^  St  Omer*s;  he 
preferred  and  took  the  latter. 

Unused  to  much  bodily  exertion  on  footj,  he  felt  some  ' 
fVitigue  in  condnuing  hia  way  against  the  lon^j  though  npt 
abrupt  hill  over  which  the  road  at  first  wound,  or  rather 
went,  as  straightforward  as  it  could.    Though  a  high  road, 
loo,  h^  found  it  kept  in  worse  rej^air  tbaxk^  ^xW^^  '^^ 
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wont  by-road  in  England;  and  now  treading  anlde-deep 
in  mud,  and  now  stinnblhig  into  a  rat,  wits  not  tbe  belt 
manner  of  maldng  progress;  though,  at  every  fanlt,  be 
gratified  himself  by  cursing  the  French  and  France,  and 
saying  what  he  had  heard  others  say,  ^^that  they  were  a  een. 
tury  behind  u»  in  every  thing/'  To  add  to  his  satisfae^ 
tion,  night  began  to  set  in  in  earnest,  only  relieved  by  a 
full,  unobscured  moon,  about  which  he  had  never  been  in 
the  habit  of  caring  a  forthing. 

It  had  been  market-day  at  Boulogne,  and  carts,  waggoni, 
and  donkey-mounted  women  and  girls  passed  him  in  great 
numbers,  returning  to  their  several  villages,  within  from 
three  to  twelve  miles  of  the  town.  Of  the  women,  many 
were  old,  withered,  and,  in  their  knitted  worsted  jad^els 
and  close  caps  without  borders,  uninviting.  Of  the  girla^ 
in  their  caps  with  wide  edgings  to  them,  smart  govrns,  and 
little  cloaks  of  stamped  cotton,  a  sufficiency  were  pretty. 
All,  young  and  old,  gabbled  to  one  another,  their  hearts 
light  after  disposing  to  advantage  of  their  eggs,  bntla', 
poultry,  and  other  country  produce,  at  the  market;  and 
their  good.humour  and  flippancy  displeased  our  fugitivei 
chiefly  because  he  did  not  know  French  well  enough  to 
understand  all  they  said.  When  they  laughed,  he  thoo^t 
it  impertinent;  and  once,  when  (heaven  knows  if  in  refer, 
ence  to  him)  they  spoke  of  ^^  Les  AnglaU"  and  laughed 
more  merrily  than  ever,  he  d  d  them,  and  assared 
himself  that  the  French  people,  of  every  class,  were  the 
most  presuming  and  self-satisfied  people  in  the  world. 

He  gained  the  top  of  the  hill  he  had  been  ascending. 
He  glanced  adown  it.  No  figure  like  ibat  which  he  was 
thinking  of  most,  challenged  his  eye.  At  least,  he  hoped 
and  believed  not;  but,  on  account  of  the  light  and  shade 
of  the  moon,  could  not  again  feel  certain. 

Proportioned  to  the  acclivity  he  had  mastered,  there 
was  a  declivity  of  considerable  sweep  before  him.  He  ran 
down  this — continued  along  very  little  of  a  level  road,  and 
encountered  a  second  long  hill.  His  inclination  to  ascend 
it  began  to  waver;  and,  as  a  waggon  pas^  him,  hooped 
over  and  covered  with  some  coarse  avniihg,  he  took  a 
happy  thought;     He  asked  tbe  man  who  fbUowed  dw 
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wliggon^  wiUi  a  whip  in  bis  hand,  a  fiipe  in  his  mouth,  a 
white  night-cap  with  a  fine  tassel  on  his  head,  and  a  great 
hladc  beard  of  some  days'  growth,  together  with  a  good 
deal  of  manly,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  self-satisfied  e^pies- 
sion  on  his  iicb,  to  allow  him  to  ride.  The  man  oonsented* 
and  he  got  under  the  awning,  and  was  hdped,  si  bis  own 
request,  —  stepping;  with  some  difficulty,  firpm  ledge  lo 
ledge  of  the  bdttom  of  the  waggcm,  to  its  far  end»  by  men^ 
women,  girls  and  boys,  who  occupied  it  before  him^  and 
who,  Inoe  more  to  his  abhorrence,  were  merry  and.  loqua- 
cious smong  themsdyes.  And  there,  almost,  quite  in  the 
dark,  for  the  rude  covering  was  open  at  but  one  epd,  be 
tried  to  adjust  hims^  as  well  as  he  could,  aittipg  on  a 
ledge,  and  allowing,  perforce,  his  k^  to  dan^  .  through 
the  space  between  it  and  another.  However,.. he  wished 
himself,  ia  a  qualified  manner,  joy  of  his  situation.  .  Now 
he  was  completely  hid  from  the  obaervation  of  any  person 
on  the  road,  and  would  be  till  his  temporary  .-carriage  should 
arrive  at  its  destination,  where  he.  proposed  to. abide,  for 
the  night,  if  not  longer.  And  before  he  had  erqit  into 
his  convenient  obscurity,  he  assulred  himself  he  had.  not 

been  remarked,  by  his  pursuer.  

He  began  to  call  back  his  presence  df  mind,  and  his 
sagacity  of  a  certain  description.  .It  occurred  to.. him,,  for 
the  first  time,  as  very  strange,  that  an  office  «f  justice, 
of  any  description,  should  follow  him,  singly,  /Onl  of  Boui- 
logne,  when,  upoh  two  occasions,: at. Iciast,  he  could  have 
stretched  out  his  hand,. and  arrested  him; in  Boulogne. 
Besides,  a  single  man  against  asin^  man  ran  more  risk 
of  failing  in  his  mission,  on  the  hi^  way,  in  the  country, 
than  he  could  have  done  in  the  streets,  of  .a  town,,  whero, 
.necessarily,  he  must  have  been  backed  by  the  local  admir 
nistrators  of  law  and  of  justice.  :   w 

. .  ■  'Twas  very  odd.  Was  his  shadow  an.  officer. d£  jnstioe 
at.  alL?  True,  there  were  some!  good  reasons  why  he 
^diould  have  supposed  so,  in  the  first  instance ;  btU,.  upon 
ttature  consideration  of  circumstances,,  since  expeciencedt 
what  or  who  was  he  ?. 

..  The  cowardice  lurking  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart  sick- 
ened at  supposing  him  to  be  the  hoD«ux&b\t  asv^  T<Q£ai»^ 
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individual  himself  whose  legal  agent  alone  be  had  at  int 
trembled  aU  But,  with  a  happy  ngh^  he  socm  rid  him. 
self  of  that  great  fear.  It  was  idmo^  broad  dayli^t  when 
-  he  of  the  cloak  and  cap  originally  manifested  himeelf  on 
the  sands,  and  though  his  features  were  not  then  distincdy 
displayed^  the  waggon-traveller  must  have  recognised  his 
former  friend^  if  the  intruder  had  been  he.  Besides^  one 
was  a  r^narkably  tall  man,  the  other  iuurdly  of  the  niiddle 
stature.     So  far  he  grew  comfortable. 

Still  there  remained  a  carious  question.  At  the  fiiit 
glance  at  the  strabger,  he  thoi^ht  he  had  seen  him  before; 
and  now  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  the  impression. 
Where?  was  he  the  very  gend'arme  from  whom  he  hsd 
escaped,  by  a  good  bribe  at  Paris  ?  —  that  very  man  in 
disguise  now  tu'ged  to  pursue  him  by  another  bribe?  But, 
again,  came  tlie  rational  case  before  considered.  If  it  was 
he,  or  any  friend  of  French  law,  why  did  he  su&er  him 
to  escape  from  the  streets  of  Boulogne,  to  hunt  him  — 
Heaven  knows  whither,  but  just  according  to  the  waggon 
and  its  owner  —  into  the  lonesome  country  ? 

He  grew  nervous  and  wavering,  once  more.  A  private 
vengeance,  of  some  kind  or  other,  seemed  to  threat^i  him. 
He  called  bade  the  passages  of  his  life  from  whidi  might 
spring  sudi  an  event ;  and  though  he  could  not  boast  many 
years,  be  found  himself  able  to  pause  and  reason  npon 
more  than  one  or  two  plausible  «ases.  He  recollected  that 
a  few  months  ago^  in  the  north  of  England,  a  brother  had 
sworn  to  revengie  upon  him  the  min  of  a  sister.  He  had 
4mce  Btrnek  down,  and  trampled  upon  a  French  valet,  of 
.lesb  bodily  stnength  dum  he ;  pled^^  his  honour,  before  a 
•magistrate,  to  the  Msehood  of  the  man's  accusation,  and 
-defeated  him;  but,  at  parting,  the  French  valet  hid 
whispered  one  hissing  word  ia  his  ear,  which,  at  the  tune, 
tMsared  him.  These  and  other  things  passed  through  his 
mind ;  did  he  feel  penitent  as  well  as  frightened,  during 
the  precious  setf-examinatioil  ?  His  last  supposition  was 
the  worst  of  all — Augustus  !  or  an  agent  of  Augoatna!-- 
Augustus,  his  furious,  if  not  mad,  brodier  I 
-■*  It  was  strange  be  never  thought  of  Mutlbrd^  6Even 
MBg^Uy,  or  Ibn^  a  HMment; 
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-  His  reveries  were  int^rupted  by  the  waggop  stopping. 
He  became  a  little  observant:  Tbe  Hugoiity  of  bijB  fellow- 
travellers  got  down  on  the  road,  wishing  their  l&iend^  the 
waggoner,  "  good  night,"  and  thanking  him  for  their  ride 
in  his  vehicle ;  they  were  at  home,  or  nearly  so.  No  one 
remained  in  the  waggon  but  a  sprightly  girl  and  i^  litUe 
boy,  the  daughter  and  ^e  s<m,  as  app^ured  afterwards,  of 
its  proprietor.  They  assisted  their  father  to  get  a  large 
hamper  out  upon  the  rond,  and  ddiver  it  to  the  servants 
of  an  English  family,  the  avenue  to  whose  chateau  was 
near  at  hand.  All  this  our  young  fugitive  learned  by  lis- 
tening, in  the  &r  end  of  the  waggon,  for  he  could  see  no 
person  on  the  road,  or,  at  least,  only  very  indistinctly^ 
The  servants  went  away  with  their  load,  and  the  wag- 
goner came  to  ask  nK>n»eur  if  he  did  not  mean  to  get 
down? 

^^No,"  he  i^as  answefred,  '^  I  will  sit  here,  if  you  please, 
till  you  arrive  at  your  own  house." 

''  My  own  house.!"  repeated  the  man,  '^  to  do  that,  I 
have  to  turn  off  the  main-road,  here,  upon  a  by-road,  for 
a  league  or  more.'' 

^'  Very  well,  go  on." 

"  I  have  come  oat  of  my  "way  to  d^ver  that  hamper/' 
he  continued. 

'*  No  matter,  I  am  going  with  you." 

'^  And  whidier  was  monsieur  going  ?" 

**  With  you,  I  tell  you,  till  you  stop." 

*'  Cest  drole,  fa,"  observed  the  waggoner. 

'^  There  —  "  stretohing  forward  Co  giveliim  a  five-franc 
piece — "  what  it  it  now  ?" 

'^  Cwt  Ma  bien,  d  pr^eni,  ntansieur,^  and  having 
^assisted  his  son  and  dau^ter  to  re-enter  beneath  the  cp^ 
'^rered  hoops  of  the  waggon,  he  eraekeU  his  whip,  and 
yelled  to  his  beasts  in  the  most  diabolical  manner  and  tone 
•of  his  district 

Upon  a  by-road  the  waggon  certainly  turned.  This 
•ftuct  became  confirmed  to  the  young  gaitlemsn  insid^  not 
bnly  by  the  scrapiDg  of  bou|;)is  and  bushes  against  its 
^'ftwning,  but  by  the  tenfold  jidting  and  shaking  he  undei^ 
.went.    Fool  as  he  Irbs,  he  had,  in  hia  bftaxV,  caStf^  "^ 
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maiii-roail  the  wont  that  oould  be  travdled  over ;  it  vai 
▼elTet  to  the  road  be  now  exf^red,  in  darkness^  in  tmrtme, 
and  at  the  rate  of  about  two  miles  an  hoar.  HiU  and  hoL 
low,  holes,  little  pits,  ruts,  great  stones,  were  not  its  sde 
attribates.  The  horses  trod  to  their  loiees,  and  the  huge 
wheels  relied  to  their  axles,  in  the  accumulated  and  ever* 
disturbed  though  nerer^removed  mire  of,  donbtian^  oe&. 
turies  ;  for  la  belle  France  is  an  dd  country. 

Cerlain  habits  of  the  youthful  dandy's  mind  di^poaed 
him^  notwithstanding  the  not  peaceful  state  of  hia  nerrei^ 
to  try  and  break  up  the  anguish  his  body  wasendnriiig;,  by 
a  chat  with  his  female  fellow-travellefr.  She  sat  at  the  £tf 
end  of  ^e  long  waggon,  and,  he  had  remarked,  seemed 
from  the  outset,  to  take  her  journey  as  pure  enjoyment^ 
allowing  her  1^  and  feet  to  swing  at  their  leiaure  over 
the  last  ledge  of  her  father's  great  vehicle^  and  chattering 
or  laughing  with  her  little  brother^  or  singing  aloud  to 
herself.  It  did  not  seem  prudent  to  approach  her^  for  two 
reasons :  firsts  because  his  person  woold  be  exposed,'  in 
changing  his  place ;  secondly,  because,  in  the  endeavour  to 
pass  down  to  her,  he  might  very  probably  alip  between  the 
ledges  of  the  waggon  and  break  his  legs  or  hia  thighs.  He 
was  therefore  about  to  ask  her  to  come  a.  little  nearer  to 
him,  when  he  observed  that  she  seemed  pre-rcngaged.  A 
man's  voice,  and  a  young  man's  too,  wished  her  and  htt 
father  good  nighty  and  then  went  on  to  say  pleasant  things 
to  her,  to  which^  with  the  readiness  of  French  peasant 
girls,  she  answered  as  bee^une  her.  Our  listeiwr  grew  very 
attentive,  as  he  caught  some  tones  of  that  v<»ee.  Had  he 
ever  heard  them  before  ?  Some  of  his  recrat  fears  returned 
in  their -striength.  Was  the  speaker  Frenchman  or  Eng- 
lishittan  ?  The  fluency  and  ease  of  his  language,  suggested 
the  foimer  notton;  and,  again^  some  of .  his  aeeenta  the 
latter. ..:....... 

Still  the  encaged  young  gentleman  listened*  The  eoiw 
Tcrsation  of  the  new  comer  was  gay,  but,  it  struck  his 
unseen  andiinseeing  dbserv^r,  not  vulgar.  A  gentleman^ 
ilk  faeti  might  so  a^kbes^  hhnself  to  a  merry  country  giily  ■ 
In  France,  and  so  keep  up  a  dialogue  with  her.  And  if  he 
WM8  a  gentleman^  what  brought  Idm  there? '  Following 
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that  waggon,  at  such  a  time  of  nighty  a-foot,  on  such  an 
abominable  road  ?  The  soliloquist  looked  cautiously  to  the 
opening  of  the  vraggpn.  Nothing  appeared  in  view^  from 
the  road,  but  the  night-oapped  head  of  its  master. 

Words  interchanged  between  the  brother  and  sister  at 
length  informed  him  that  their  home  was  at  hand.  Before 
this,  he  had  heard  the  stranger  wish  the  girl  and  her  father 
good  night.  That  greatly  relieved  him.  He  now  felt  as 
great  consolation  that  his  journey  was  ended^  and  new  and 
almost  perfect  hopes  of  having  eluded  the  inquisitiye  person 
at  Boulogne,  and  of  being  at  length  quite  removed  from 
observation^  in  a  retired  village  or  hamlet  off  a  main  road. 
The  girl  and  her  brother  got  down.  The  honest  waggoner 
again  asked  him  if  he  also  would  not  alight  ?  He  stept  cau~ 
tiously  along  the  bottom  of  the  vehicle,  and,  leaning  on  the 
arm  which  was  civilly  presented  to  him  at  its  opening, 
jumped  upon  the  road.  In  the  act  of  doing  so  the  arm 
intertwined  itself  with  his^  and  grasped  him  tight.  He 
stood  upright^  looked  at  his  supporter,  and  saw  the  person 
he  had  come  so  far  to  avoid. 

'*  You  have  led  me  a  good  way,  to  settle  your  own 
business,  sir,"  said  the  man;  '*  however,  I  allow  you 
your  own  precautions,  situated  as  you  are." 

''  What  business  ?  what  do  you  mean  ?  "  demanded  the 
complimented  party. 

"  Surely  you  remember  having  made  enquiries  to-day, 
about  crossing  over  to  EngUnd  in  a  private  boat  ?  *' 

«  No  —  you  mistake  me  for  some  other  person," 

^^  Oh,  come,  sir,  come :  you've  no  need  to  be  so  cautious 
with  me ;  'tis  you  that  mistake  at  present ;  you  did,  indeed, 
sir,  make  those  enquiries ;  you  offered,  too,  a  round  sum 
for  your  passage,  if  things  should  be  prudently  managed, 
and  you  landed  safe ;  and  the  people  with  whom  you  spoke 
told  you  they  could  not  strike  a  bargain  with  you  till  they 
should  see  the  tight  little  boat's  captain  first ;  and  I  am 
he,  sir,  at  your  service." 

'^  Supposing  all  this  to  be  true,  supposing  you  and. me 
•to  be  really  the  persons  you  speak  of — what  is  your  reason 
for  following  me  out  of  Boulogne  this  evening  ?  why  could 
you  not  come  to  me  in  the  town  ?  " 
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^'  Aud^  on  my  faith  and  conscience,  sir,  1  am  quite 
astonished  at  your  questions.  In  the  first  place,  I  did  try 
to  make  you  out  in  Boulogne^  when  my  people  mentioned 
that  you  had  called;  and  I  did  succeed  in  having  you 
pointed  out  to  me^  on  the  sands ;  and  I  did  come  up  to 
you  there,  and  would  have  saluted  you,  but  that  yon 
plainly  made  me  a  sign^  as  I  thought  to  follow  you  ;  and, 
certainly,  you  cannot  deny  that  I  have  obeyed  yon^  as  I 
believed  you  wished  it  to  be ;  though,  indeed^  I  wondered, 
more  than  once^  on  the  way  from  Boulogne  to  this  place^  that 
you  seemed  so  much  afraid  of  any  one  seeing  us  join  each 
other,  and  settle  our  little  business  together :  however^  as 
I  've  said,  I  gave  you  your  own  way,  partly  out  of  respect 
to  your  troubles,  partly  out  of  respect  to  the  very  handsome 
offer  you  make  for  a  passage  in  my  little  boat." 

'^  This  is  very  strange,"  said  the  young  gentleman/ look, 
ing  about  him,  in  the  vague  thought  of  calling  upon  the  aid 
of  the  waggoner,  or  of  some  other  villagers,  in  case  of  need; 
for,  whether  it  was  the  smuggling  captain's  manner,  or 
that  he  could  not  quite  suppress  the  indirect  evidences  of  a 
hidden  purpose,  the  person  whose  arm  he  still  held  tight, 
thought  there  was  a  dangerous  sneer  in  his  tones,  although 
his  words  seemed  plain  enough.  His  features  were  not 
sufficiently  exposed  to  declare  any  thing. 

The  doubter  looked  around.  But  he  and  hi»  companion 
stood  quite  alone.  The  waggoner,  his  son  and  daughter, 
and  even  the  waggon  and  its  strong  horses,  had  disappeared, 
and  no  other  persons  were  visible. 

They  were  upon  the  beginning  of  a  descent  of  the  by- 
road, into  a  hamlet ;  a  few  mud-built  and  thatched  cot- 
tages appeared  immediately  at  either  hand;  over  those, 
ploughed  grounds  sloped  upward,  and,  to  one  side,  were 
topped  in  the  distance  by  a  ridge  of  craggy-crested  hiUs, 
of  which  the  features  were  sufficiently  brought  out  by  the 
brilliant  moon,  as  also  those  of  a  rude  fort  and  a  low  line 
of  fortifications,  crowning  part  of  their  summit.  Behind 
the  strangers  swelled  the  last  high  ground,  over  which  the 
waggon  had  come,  shutting  out  every  other  object  in  that* 
direction.  So  far,  the  night-scene  was  bleak  and  wild 
enough.     Straight  befoie  them,  looking  down  the  descent 
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on  which  they  stood^  it  was  relieved.  They  glanced  along 
the  msiin,  if  not  only  street  of  the  little  village ;  and  the 
lights  shining  through  the  casements  of  its  picturesque — in 
some  instances  —  grotesque  houses  and  cottages,  at  hoth 
sides  of  the  toad^  were  cheering ;  and  the  calm  moonshine 
sleeping  on  two  sides  of  the  quandrangular  spire  of  its  little 
churchy  and  upon  the  tombstones  of  the  church's  burying- 
ground^.  was^  although  solemn^  ple&sing. 

^'  Let  us  speak  more^  down  in  the  village^"  continued 
the  younger  stranger. 

"  Hush !  *'  whispered  his  companion^  as  the  bell  in  the 
church  spire  began  to  toll  slowly.  He  seemed  strangely 
affected  by  its  sudden  clangs  which  the  silent  country 
around  increased  into  a  kind  of  booming  echo,  —  '^  What 
can  cause  this  ?"  he  continued ;  "  but  see !" 

He  pointed  with  his  disengaged  hand^  first  to  the  doors 
of  the  churchyard  and  of  the  churchy  and  then  down  the 
village  street :  the  former  were  at  the  moment  opened  by  a 
man  and  a  boy^  each  bearing  a  lantern ;  and  up  the  street 
came  two  women^  carrying  between  them  a  litde^  little 
coffin,  and  followed  by  a  third  female,  and  a  young  man. 

^'  Come^  then^  come  down  to  the  village/'  continued 
the  smuggling  captain ;  and  he  walked  his  companion 
hastily^  from  the  top  of  the  descent^  some  emotion  within 
hiih  apparently  increasing. 

They  reached  the  open  door  of  the  churchyard^  and 
there  stood  still.  The  two  women  who  bore  the  little 
coffin  were  old;  the  third  woman  was  young:  none  of 
them  seemed  inuch  affected ;  the  young  man  was  the  most 
so  of  the  scanty  funeral  train  ;  and  yet  not  much  so. 

'^  The  mother  cannot  be  here/'  thought  the  smuggler, 
.  and  he  ventured  to  ask  some  questions  of  one  of  the  old 
women.  He  was  informed  that  the  infant  about  to  be 
buried  had  been  almost  stilUbom  —  gasping,  however,  a 
few  minutes  after  its  birth,  to  allow  of  its  receiving  the 
rites  of  baptism,  and  in  consequence  something  like  formal 
interment  in  consecrated  ground ;  that  its  mother  insisted, 
though  a  poor  woman,  on  having  it  buried  by  the  priest, 
accordingly,  although,  to  avoid  all  display  for  &uc\i^^\x^ 
one^  the  ceremony  had  been  deferred  tiH  ni^l. 
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'*  Aad  is  this  the  fiuhcr  ?  *'  continiied  die  nDugg^, 
pointing  to  the  jomig  mm  :  be  was  answeicd.  Tea :  '^  ]ie 
does  not  seem  much  afflieted,"  he  added. 

"  Ah^  baty  sir,"  answered  the  old  nnrse,  **  he  has  others 
that  hare  been  spared  to  him,  and  his  pomr  wpman  is  out 
of  danger  too  ;  and  as  for  this  poor  litde  thlngy  he  knows 
it  is  a  little  angel  in  heaven  now." 

The  smugger  smiled ;  hat  at  the  same  time  he  drew  in 
bis  under-lip,  and  tomed  a  step  aside. 

The  guardians  of  the  fittle  corpse  seemed  to  have  been 
waiting,  according  to  usage,  the  coming  of  the  priest  to 
the  door  of  the  churchyard.  He  now  appeared,  emeifg- 
ing  through  the  door  of  the  church,  followed  by  his  a^mU 
de pf^Hre.  He  was  a  tall  and  very  old  man;  his  teedi 
were  gone ;  he  stooped  in  the  shoulders ;  his  perfectly  white 
hair  flowed  far  down  his  back,  Tiyidly  expressed  by  the 
contrast  of  the  black  stole  upon  which  it  fell,  and  the  Uack 
conical  cap  which  he  wore  barely  on  the  top  of  his  head: 
and  yet  he  was  a  hale  and  vigorous  old  man ;  his  dark 
eyes  had  the  strength  of  middle  age,  his  step  was  quick 
and  firm ;  and  his  air  expressed  that  mixture  of  courtly 
consequence,  religious  decorum,  and,  we  must  add,  rustic 
briskness,  which  his  early  education,  perhaps  his  early 
associations,  his  sincere  conviction,  and  the  bustling  and 
sometimes  brawling  habits  of  the  country  parish-piiest,  inta 
which  he  had  settled,  might  be  supposed  to  present,  in  a 
curious  compound,  together. 

AU  this  the  smuggler  noted  as  he  came  near,  passing 
out  of  the  shadow  of  the  porch  of  the  church  into  the 
moonlit  path  of  the  little  burying-ground ;  and  then  lus 
white  hair,  his  fine  features,  and  his  waving  white  surplice, 
received  upon  them  a  fit  splendour. 

He  stood  before  the  group  who  required  his  offices. 
They  saluted  him :  he  stretched  forth  his  right  hand,  and 
passed  it  over  them.  He  motioned  to  have  the  little  coffin 
again  taken  up ;  it  had  lain  at  the  door ;  then,  once  more 
facing  to  the  church)  he  began  to  read  in  Latin,  his  boy 
responding  to  him. 

The  smuggling  captain  drew  his  companion  with  him, 
Mfttr  the  little  procession.     It  passed  directly  into  the 
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chorcli.  So  did  they.  The  old  priest  walked  up  to  the 
altar,  and  there  continued  his  prayers.  The  old  women 
put  the  coffin  on  a  diair,  aipd  now  added^  to  its  former  plain 
covering  of  white,  a  little  pall,  white  also,  hut  tastefully; 
according  to  village  taste,  embroidered  with  leaves  of 
laurel,  and  other  evergreens,  and  with  every  flower,  wild 
and  cultivated,  afforded  by  the  late  season.  They  knelt,  as 
so  •did  the  young  female  and  the  father.  The  smuggler, 
letting  go  the  arm  he  had  held  till  that  moment,  followed 
their  example.  His  companion  looked  at  him  with  astonish- 
ment. Heavy  grief  was  in  his  fftce ;  his  eyes  could  not 
keep  in  their  tears.  All  this  while  the  "bell  tolled  in  the 
steeple  over  their  heads. 

The  prayers  at  the  altar  were  done.  The  priest  came 
to  the  coffin,  and  made  over  it  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Then 
he  led  the  way  into  the  churchyard,  and  with  uncovered 
head  began  the  sublime  <^  From  the  depths  I  have  cried 
uiito  Thee  !'* — and  still  the  smuggler  and  his  companion, 
whom  he  had  again  linked,  followed  the  little  funeral 
train. 

All  was  over.  The  grave  was  closed ;  the  last  words 
were  said  ;  the  priest  and  the  people  were  gone ;  but  the 
smuggling  captain  remained  standing  by  that  small  grave. 
His  unaccountable  emotions  seemed  to  overmaster  him,  in 
the  observation  of  the  only  person  who  now  watched  him : 
they  were  not,  indeed,  violent  or  displayed ;  neither  were 
they  less  obvious, for  that  reason.  The  younger  individual 
began  to  think  he  had  fallen  in  with  a  madman.  But  he 
had  not ;  he  only  looked  upon  a  man  whose  early  sorrows 
were  now  called  up  by  incidents  and  sights  which  in  such 
a  breast  as  hfs  made  association  and  strong  recollections 
inevitable;  upon  a  man  whose  heart  was  warped,  and 
whose  spirit  had  been  partly  broken,  or  else  taken  posses, 
sion  of  by  a  devil,  in  consequence  of  those  sorrows.  Oh, 
little  could  the  cold  observer  understand,  even  had  he  per- 
ceived, the  nature  of  die  great  and  true  pangs  which  de^ 
voured  the  supposed  lunatic!  It  may  be  added,  it  was 
well  for  him,  perhaps,  that,  ere  he  and  liis  pursuer  had 
spoken  more  together  that  night,  the  churchyard  had  been 
■  entcTf^  by  Aem. 
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Thej  woe  waJkiiig  hamlj  oat  of  dv 
the  iteep  hj-vrnd  vlddi  diej  had  T 
"  Yob  do  not  w«t  to  cad  oar  < 

llie  odher  itopped,  and  Kemed  to  CBwlf  Ini  own  mind 
tm  iDitaDty  at  if  dimpigiBg  it  fram  ito  late  cniotioii%  and 
tben  answered  rapidlj^and  in  a  low  nmot, — "  Xo^  no,  no, 
nocin  die haadety  with ao many  cjei and  OBB about;  come 


''  I  dioold  ptefier  entering  aoene  litde  pnUie-hooae,  in 
the  fticet,  sitting  down  in  a  priTate  nMm,  and  there 

'^  It  cannot 'he,**  intemipted  the  smngg^^  sharplj: 
''  I  do  not  know^  cannot  say^  bat  I  may  be  leeognised  by 
some  friend  of  the  French  d^otianet,  so  near  the  coast :  pri- 
Tate  as  the  place  seems,  those  persons  may  be  proiriing 
throogb  it ;  and  I  hare  interdicted  En^fish  artidn  on  my 
person :  thong^,  indeed,  I  hare  sa<^  ardcies  as  theses  also^ 
showing  the  hilti  of  two  pistols  under  his  desk, — ''  jnst  to 
try  and  hinder  people  from  thwarting  me,  to-nig^t,  in  my 
humour : "  the  last  words  had  peculiar  meaning  in  them. 

''  Then  what  do  you  propose  to  do?" 

"  To  walk  on,  as  J  haye  told  you,  the  way  yon  came  in 
your  easy  canisge,  to  a  certain  spot  which  I  marked  atten. 
timely  as  I  followed  you,  an  humble  pedestrian  ;  and  which 
spot  I  have  set  down  in  my  own  mind  as  very  fayourable 
to  the  kind  of  conversation  we  are  to  have  together." 

''Is  it  a  house?" 

^'  No,  no :  walls  have  ears  every  where,  you  know ;  and, 
by  the  same  rule,  so  have  the  hedges  and  fenc^  we  are 
now  passing,  at  either  hand  of  this  atrocious  road:  for 
which  reason,  let  us  speak  of  any  other  thing  but  the  bu- 
siness in  hand,  till  we  gain  my  chosen  council-chamber.** 

^'  To  be  candid  with  you.  Captain,  I  am  scarce  able  to 
get  on  much  farther,  without  a  little  refreshment :  I  have 
not  dined  to-day,  and  my  run  out  of  Boulogne,  dll  the 
moment  I  met  you,  descending  from  what  yon  call  my 
easy  carriage,  has  fagged  me." 

"  Let  us  see,  then :"  the  smuggler  felt  under  his  doak: 
''  I  remember  that  one  of  my  little  boat's  crew  thrust  some 
sea-store  into  my  pocket  last  night,  where  it  has  remaini^ 
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ever  since,  without  my  minding  it :  can  you  put  up  with 
this  fare?"  He  presented  a  small  flask  of  brandy,  and 
some  hard-lMscuits. 

'^  They  are  welcome^^'Wd  his  hungry  companion. 

"  Well,  then^  you  may  sit  down  on  this  great  stone,  and 
try  them  ;  I  will  lean  my  back  against  the  fence  here,  op- 
posite to  you,  and  wait  till  you  shall  be  ready  to  walk  on/' 

Both  disposed  of  themselves  according  to  this  intimation. 
The  young  gentleman,  beginning  one  of  his  « biscuits, 
.glanced  across  the  narrow  road,  at  the  smuggfling  captain's 
face.  The  moon  being  at  his  back,  that  person  was  in  the 
deep  shadow  of  the  fence  against  which  he  leaned,  and 
moreover  his  head  leaned  towards  his  breast,  so  that  his 
features  remained  more  a  mystery  than  ever. 

His  guest  of  tlie  moment  continued  his  plain  meal.  A 
low  laugh  from  the  snmggler  reached  him. 

^'  1  amuse  you,  sir^^'  said  the  young  dandy. 

'*  No,  no,  that's  not  it:  I  will  tell  you  really  why  I 
laugh,  in  spite  of  myself.  Are  you  a  reader  of  Germaii 
stories?" 

'*  Indeed  I  am  "not,"  answered  the  youth. 

"  You  might  be  as  badly  employed,  then." 

**  jL  never,  by  any  chance^  read  at  all — not  a  single  thing." 

'^  Ah,  I  forget;  'tisn't  sense,  now,  that  business  of  read- 
ing :  but  you  may  have  looked  into  some  of  the  stories  I 
mention,  when  you  were  at  school,  a  long  time  ago  ?  " 

''  Positively  no.  People  don't  go  to  school  to  be  bored 
in  that  way." 

**  Well :  it  was  at  our  resemblance,  in  our  present  situa. 
tion,  to  a  German  story,  that  I  laughed." 

"  Indeed  I  And  what  fable  of  the  kind  do  we  so  much 
resemUe  ?  " 

"  Why,  once  upon  a  time,  the  de.il— do  you  believe  in 
adevU?" 

The  young  gentleman  only  stared. 

^  Once  upon  a  time,  the  devil  took  a  particular  liking  to 
a  certain  man,  and  tried  all  kinds  of  bribes  to  have  him. 
He  o£Pered  h^'na'sacks  of  gold:  'twouldn't  do ;  the  man  was 
rich  enough,  or  whenever  he  wished  for  an  extra  supply, 
knew  a  way,  at  cards  and  dice,  to  coax  it  out  oi  \iY&TMi\^- 
F  F   4 
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boon'  poekete.  He  oflRaned  him  a  hncn,  venewsble 
a  month.  That  wonldD't  do  either  ;  the  floan's  diief  bwK 
neM  in  this  life  was  making  lore,  and  he  Bever  yet.  htA 
experienced  a  lepulaey  nor  feared  the  fnaw^guuea  of  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  an  honest  fkmily.  Theae,  and  maij 
other  things,  the  deril  offised  in  yain;  hot  do  joa  know 
what  he  got  the  man  to  take  ftom  him  at  hat?  and  how  k 
happened  ?  He  met  him,  one  night,  in  a  tonesome  place, 
after  the  man  had  been  hunting  all  day,  and  had  lost  his 
companions  Ind  his  waj  together,  and  was  very  Irangry, 
and  the  devil  prevailed  on  him  to  accept  a  liincheoa  at  his 
hands." 

"  I  don't  understand ;  it  seems  a  silly  story  enough," 
said  the  young  gentleman. 

'*  And  80  it  is.  But  you  are  now  ready  to  moVe  on." 
The  smuggler  offered  his  arm :  it  was  accepted ;  and  they 
continued  their  way  through  the  almost  impassable  road. 

'Mt  teems  to  me  quite  unnecessary  to  proceed  fiuther, 
without  settling  our  business,"  resumed  the  youth. 

^'  Hush :  on  your  life,  not  a  word  of  it,  till  we  can  n't 
down  comfortably,  as  I  proposed  to  you.  But  we  may 
speak  on  any  thing  else  you  please ;  so  choose  your  topic"* 

"  Then  I  will  ask  you  a  question.*' 

'*  A  hundred,  if  you  like ;  only  not  one  about  the  for. 
bidden  sulject." 

''  One  about  yourself  ?  *' 

'^  Ay,  and  about  myself,  too ;  but  under  the  eternal  pro- 
viso." 

^'  Agreed.  What  could  you  see  in  the  Frendi  humbug 
of  that  little  brat's  funeral,  a  while  ago,  to  make  you  lose 
time  over  it  ?  " 

His  companion  snatched  away  his  arm,  stepped  aside 
from  him,  and  became  suddenly  moved.  He  stamped  his 
foot  slightly,  grasped  his  cloak  tight  around  him,  with  both 
hands,  and  while  his  face  was  turned  away,  muttered  more 
than  once,  "  Villain  ! "  Again  the  person  who  observed 
him  beKeved  that  he  was  mad,  and  in  this  conviction, 
and  under  the  fear  it  engendered,  let  him  work  himself 
out  of  his  fit,  and  stood  quite  silent. 

The  flt  ceased  sooner  than  he  expected. '-  The  Captain 
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again  took  his  a(rm  in  a  few  minutes,  and  walked  him 
fmrward. 

*'  Excuse  my  not  answering  you  directly,"  he  resumed  ; 
''  a  sudden  pain  sometimes  sets  roe  nearly  frantic.  But  'tis 
gone  now,  and  I  think 'will  not  return  soon.  That  little 
funeral  ?  To  tell  you  the  truth,  it  gave  me  a  twitch  of 
what  some  people  in  the  world  call  conscience ;  though 
Heaven  knows  I  have  Httle  to  do  with  such  a  commodity : 
'tis  a  had  one  to  trade  on.  However,  I  couldn't  help 
playing  the  fool  that  time.  We  all  have  our  faults,  and  I 
am  no  saint ;  and  to  he  candid  with  you,  't  is  only  a  short 
^roe  ago  since  a  poor  girl,  whom  I  was  too  fond  of,  and 
who  was  too  fond  of  me,  died,  giving  birth  to  a  little 
wretch,  and  they  were  buried  together." 

**  Vour  roving  life  must  be  a  gay  one.  Captain." 

**  Wliy,  yes,  except  for  such  little  consequences  as  I 
have  just  hinted  at" 

*'  Don't  you  take  your  misfortune  rather  too  much  to 
heart?" 

*'  Indeed  I  believe  so,  as  the  world  goes." 

*^  My  creed  is  that,  after  all,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
seduction ;  and  therefore,  were  I  in  your  cate,  I  would  not 
allow  any  cqpsequences  of  such  an  afikir  as  you  allude  to 
to  oppress  me  beyond  measure."  • 

**  How  do  you  mean  ?  no  such  thing  as  seduction  ?  " 

"No;  your  liking,  or  your  whim,  or  your  passion  — 
certainly,  your  nature,  which  you  can't  help  —  only  gives 
a  woman  opportunity,  of  which,  according  to  her  nature^ 
she  avails  herself." 

'*  That  seems  plausible.  But  suppose  the  results  ara 
really  unfortunate  to  her?" 

**  She  has  brought  them  on  as  much  as  you  have,  and 
ought  to  share  them  and  bear  them  accordingly." 

"  So  far  as  diame  goes  and  loss  of  fHenda^  and  the  world's 
ojnnion,  perhaps?" 

"  Yes,  all  that  kind  of  thing.'* 

**  If,  when  her  friends  throw  her  off,  or  ^m  any  other 
cause,  she  wants  —  money  ?" 

*'  Why,  in  that  case,  I  can  hardly  see  that  she  is  to  look 
to  you;  that  is^  exclusively  to  you:  1  d»ci!\  tea«ql  ^^sok 
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should  refuse  all  assistance ;  but  stilly  I  say,  as  one  of  the 
consequences  we  spoke  of  before,  she  ought,  in  reason  aiui 
justice,  to  look  to  her  own  exertions  also." 

''You  seem  to  have  considered  the  sulgect :  and  ^our 
life  also  roust  be  a  gay  one,  sir :  a  young  gentleman  of 
fortune  spending  his  time  and  his  money  at  his  pleasore 
cannot  live  dull  among  the  soft-hearted  sex." 

''Not  exactly,  I  suppose,"  the  vanity  of  the  youth, 
aroused  upon  a  subject  which  touches  more  than  any  other 
men  of  his  years,  began  to  possess  him  to  the  extent  of  the 
loss  of  some  portion  of  his  stolid  dignity  ;  '^  for  my  own 
part,  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of>  on  that  score,  no  moiy 
than  your  successful  self,  Captain." 

'«  I  do  not  fear  it,  sir ;  and,  doubtless,  before  now  you 
have  stood  in  something  like  the  situation  I  spoke  of  having 
stood  in  myself  ?  " 

'<  At  yet,  not  exactly  that :  though  indeed,  for  ought  I 
know,  at  present,  the  last  poor  girl  may,  about  this  time, 
be  in  some  trouble." 

"  In  England,  I  suppose  ?  " 

'<  Yes :  when  I  parted  from  her  for  this  country,  she 
seemed  afraid  of  what  a  few  months  might  bring  about" 

"  And  you  *ve  not  heard  from  her  since  ?  " 

'<  No,  —  I  cautioned  i^er  against  writing,  A  all  things." 

^  Is  she  well  off,  for  what  may  happen  ?  " 

<<  Why  scarcely :  I  fear  that  a  hot-headed  brother  she 
has  may  have  treated  her  roughly,  by  this  time  of  day." 

*'  Has  she  any  sister?" 

'*  No :  nor  yet  a  mother ;  and  the  father  is  old,  and 
poor  enough,  and  was  sickly  when  last  I  saw  him." 

*'  You  will  go  see*  her  when  we  land  you  in  £ngland?" 

"  I  don't  know,  perhaps  I  may  :  I  will  enquire  after 
het,  certainly,  I  think." 

"  According  to  your  way  of  thinking  on  such  subjects, 
she  has  not,  as  yet,  made  you  suffer  in  your  purse,  to  any 
great  extent,  I  warrant?'' 

^'  Candidly,  no ;  I  presume  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
pay,  when  events  call  on  me  to  do  so." 

"  Suppose,  to  get  your  full  opinion  on  my  own  ease  — 
jiuppose  she  waa  -*-  to  die,  now  ?  " 
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*^  I  should  be  sorry,  still  according  to  my  rule^  to  haVE 
the  full  extent  one  ought  to  be,  if  her  death  were  one's  own 
unshared  fault." 

*'  And  if  she  lives^  ma)dDg  you  a  father  ?" 

"  In  the  first  place^  unmake  myself^  |»  fast  as  possible^ 
of  the  fathership." 

<'How?*' 

"  Give  the  parish  its  l^;ai  stipend  to  ease  me  of  the 
honourable  character.'' 

"  Wdl ;  and  in  the  second  place  ?' 

*^  Let  me  see :  if  she  lives^  and  looks  as  pretty  as  ever, 
or  very  nearly  so,  perhaps  go  and  console  her  ;  for,  to  do  her 
justice,  she  is  rather  the  superior  of  any  of  her  foolish  little 
predecessors,  and  one  might  be  tempted  to  continue  her 
reign  for  some  time." 

<'  Oh  God !  oh  God  !'*  cried  the  Captain,  stopping  sud- 
denly, a  second  time,  and  spreading  his  hands  over  his  face. 

**  Why,  what's  the  matter?  "  demanded  the  young  system-, 
monger,  —  '*  your  pain  again  ?  " 

"  Nothing !  here  is  our  place  for  concluding  our  bnsi. 
pess ! "  He  caught  the  youth  by  the  arm,  and  hurried 
him  through  a  gap  in  the  bushy  fence  of  the  narrow  road. 

They  walked  rapidly,  often  stumbling,  over  a  ploughed 
field,  which  fell  into  a  hollow.  They  gained  its  boundary, 
and  proceeded,  still  descending  over  short  grass  mixed 
with  moss,  and  strewed  with  small  stones.  The  bottom 
they  at  last  stood  in  was  rushy  and  moist.  They  weie 
fully  shut  up  by  high  grounds^  about  fifty  feet  below  the 
levdl  of  the  soad  they  had  left,  and  perhaps  half  a  mile 
irom  it.  The  descending  moon  did  not  penetrite  to  them, 
her  light  was  only  able  to  strike  the  top  line  of  the  sombre 
•weep  of  land  to  one  side. 

^'  Stand,  now,  and  let  us  make  an  end  of  the  matter 
between  us,"  resumed  the  Captain,  letting  go  the  arm 
>rhich,  to  this  moment,  he  had  held. 

'*  Is  not  this  strange  conduct,  Mr.  Smuggling  Captain  ?" 
asked  the  youth,  fear  itself  making  him  incautious  and 
desperate. 

"  You  mistake  me^''  answered  the  other,  controlling  hin: « 


velf,  and  standing  opposite  to  his  companion,  with  hix  arms 
folded. 

'<  Mistake  you!  how?" 

"  I  am  no  smuggling  captain.  No  captain  of  any  kind 
from  this  hour  ;  I  have  done  with  the  character,  diou£^ 
it  has  served  my  turn." 

"  You  have  followed  me  from  Paris,  then  ?  " 

*'  Not  a  foot  of  the  way." 

'*  You  have  heen  employed  in  Boulogne  to  follow  me?* 

''  I  have  followed  you  from  Boulogne  of  raj  own 
accord." 

«'Who  are  you?" 

*'  And  is  it  quite  true  that  you  have  never  suspected  ?  " 

*'  I  ten  you,  sir,  I  know  you  not." 

*'  Are  you  su^rstitious  — asitU  caOed  ?"  continued  hit 
pursuer,  in  a  remarkable  voice,  and  advancing  dose  to 
him,  till  their  eyes  met,  '<  do  you  believe  in  an  existence 
of  whom  we  spoke  on  the  road  ?  or,  will  you  not  indeed 
know  me  ?  " 

The  questioned  party,  though  he  never  before  had  sus. 
pected  himself  of  superstition,  felt  his  flesh  grow  chiO, 
and  his  sight  fail  him,  for  an  instant  With  the  sudden 
and  weak  feeling  was,  however,  mingled  the  convictioD, 
now  stronger  than  ever,  of  having  seen  his  persecutor  be- 
fore that  night ;  and  this  instantly  recovered  him  to  o!bw 
lervation. 

''  Can  you  not  tell  me  your  name  and  buriness  at  once?** 
he  resumed. 

'^  Look  at  me  again  ;  for  'tis  necessary  that  you  identify 
me,  to  yodi  own  fiill  satisfaction  :  I  wiU  assist  your  me* 
mory,"  he  took  off  his  cap  and  lowered  his  cloak  ;  ^'  and 
tliough,  indeed,  we  have  been  near  to  each  other  but  once 
or  twice  in  England,  you  surely  cannot  quite  forget  the 
features  of  your  poor  cousin,  Michael  Mutford  ?" 

Young  Allen  drew  back  from  him  in  evident  alarms 
though  it  appeared  of  a  kind  difi^nt  from  any  he  had  yet 
evinced. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  recollect  you  now,"  he  said ;  '*  and  what 
is  the  meaning  of  your  conduct  towasrds  me  ?'' 
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**  Do  not  fear  immediate  danger.  My  business  is  not 
the  patching  up  of  an  old  quarrel,  in  a  way  that  you  once 
pleaded  boyhood  to  excuse  yourself  from.  I  am  arroed^ 
as  you  know ;  yet  I  will  speak  with  you  first.  'T  is  but  lately 
\  came  to  the  resolution  of  doing  so,  however.  I  had  once 
resolved  to  hand  you  a  pistol  the  moment  we  should  meet, 
and  wherever  we  might  meet^  and  step  back  four  paces  from 
you,  with  another  in  my  own  hand.  But  now  my  mind  is 
changed.  It  changed,  in  a  d^ee,  last  night,  crossing  over 
from  England  in  the  hope  of  hearing  of  you  in  France;  not, 
indeed,  hearing  of  you  immediately,  but  when,  according  to 
contract,  I  should  have  made  two  voyages  as  a  smuggling 
captain,  for  my  employer,  to  discharge  a  sum  of  money  he 
advanced  me;  it  was  then  I  hoped  to  find  you  out.  You 
are  entitled  to  all  these  details ;  for  you  have  caused  them. 

"  Well.  Last  night,  for  the  first  time,  my  mind  changed 
slightly.  It  changed  this  night  decidedly;  and  the  '  French 
mummeries'  in  that  little  churchyard,  and  the  human 
nature  they  moved  within  me  —  though  once  they  would 
have  had  a  contrary  effect —  were  the  cause  of  my  final  re- 
solution in  your  favour,  I  said  I  would  speak  with  you  : 
and  I  do,  and  I  will. 

*'  George  Allen,  you  have  made  me  very  low.  You  have 
shamed  me  —  before  that  I  suffered  nothing.  You  can  never 
take  away  the  shame  from  before  my  own  eyes ;  but  you 
can  half  take  it  away  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Do  so;  do 
that,  even  that,  and  my  hand  shall  never  be  raised  against 
you,  nor  my  tongue  heard  branding  you  for  a  scoundrel* 
villain.  In  the  person  of  my  sister  you  have  shamed  me. 
Though  you  may  not  yet  have  heard  it,  leari^  from  me, 
that,  on  your  account,  apd  on  the  testimony  of  your  agent, 
Lucy  Peat,  Bessy  Mutford  has  been  brought  to  shame  be. 
fore  the  face  of  your  own  father:*' — Allen  started,  and 
his  alarm  grew  strong: — ^'  and  so  you  will  do  one  thing  in 
atonement :  you  will  marry  Bessy  Mutford." 

"  Marry  her,  sir  ! " 

"  Yes ;  only  marry  her,  and  then  abandon  her,  as  you 
have  already  made  up  your  mind  to  do ;  and  she  shall  never 
cross  your  path  again ;  never  be  a  burden  to  you ;  and,** 
added  Mutford,  <'  to  bribe  you  to  this  good  turn,  I  tl^kok. 
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I  nifty  safely  promise  yoa  one  rdief — die  poor  gid  — ciuU 
timost  —  is,  I  firmly  bdieve,  ^J^y  tlioi^  slowty  dying, 
this  moment.  So  yoa  will  soon  be  free  to  make  a  nme 
fariUiant  match.     Do  yoa  promise  me  ?  " 

<<  'T  is  imposnUe,  Mr.  Michael  Matfbrd."  Alien  spole 
in  terror,  and  his  eye  glanced  round,  as  if  to  seek  for  a  way 
to  escape. 

''  Do  not  say  impossible ;  do  not ;  she  is  yerj  wretched; 
her  father  is  dead ;  he  died  the  same  day ;  why  is  it  im- 
possible ?  I  do  not  demand  of  yoa,  Alkn,  nor  command 
you;  —  I  entreat  you;  why  is  it  impossiUe?"  He  Md^ 
vanced,  and  laid  his  hand  on  Allen's  shoolder. 

♦*WTiy  impossible?  —  you  did  not  give  me  time  to 
answer  you :"  —  he  freed  himself  of  Mutford's  hand,  and 
fell  back :  **  *i  is  impossible,  for  a  good  reason,  becanse  — 
because  " —  he  stepped  farther  back — *'  because  she  befieres 
herself  married  already." 

"  To  you,  George  Allen  ?**  Mutford  stepped  quietly  after 
him.  "  Believes  herself  married  to  you  ?  what  does  that 
mean  ?  is  she  not  really  ?  " 

*'  Tush  !  what  close  questions.  Good  night,  sir."  He 
bounded  against  the  side  of  the  hollow,  Mutford  after  him. 
His  foot  slipped.     Mutford  knelt  over  him. 

*'  Up,  now"  he  said,  **  and  take  your  ground  before  me ! 
This  is  all  lie,  lie,  lie,  to  cheat  me  and  evade  me !  and 
you  thought  you  could  ?  "  He  helped  him  to  rise.  *«  Take 
that  at  last*'  —  he  gave  him  a  pistol  — -  '*  step  back  two 
steps  from  me — I  will  step  the  same  from  you — and 
when  each  tells  '  two,'  fire." 

"  You  are  mad  to  force  me  to  this  !"  said  Allen :  •'! 
ifay  you  have  no  just  quarrel  with  me  on  your  sister's  ac 
ODunt :  let  me  speak.** 

"  Stop  !"  answered  Mutford,  "  and  tell  —  <  one  !  * " 

"One!*'  repeated  Allen,  and  fired  close  to  Mutford's 
eyes,  but  awkwardly  and  inefiectually,  from  trepidation. 
The  bullet  only  passed  across  Michael's  forehead,  touching 
the  skin  ;  but  the  near  flash  blinded  him  a  moment,  and  he 
reeled  and  fell. 

When  able  to  stand  up  again,  he  was  alone.  Rage  gave 
him  all  the  promptness  and  speed  he  wanted.     He  sprang 
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up  to  the  level  ground^,  and  saw  a  figure  running  over  the 
wide-spread  land,  in  the  moonlight.  The  rest  was  a  wild 
chase.  Allen  did  not  return  to  the  hy.road,  hut  fled,  al- 
most parallel  with  it,  across  the  country.  Mutford  some, 
times  saw  him  plainly  in  cultivated  ground,  sometimes  lost 
sight  of  him  in  a  wood.  He  was  closing  him,  however^ 
when  he  saw  him  jump  from  a  hank.  He  followed  to  the 
spot,  jumped  too,  and  was  pn  the  high  road  to  St  Omer, 
half  way  down  a  great  hill,  with,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  a 
leafless  wood,  frowning  in  dark  hrown  shadow,  at  either 
hand.  A  little  way  down  to  the  right  he  heard  a  crackling 
among  the  hrushwood.  Gaining  the  place,  he  entered  the 
wood  hy  an  alley  cut  or  left  through  it,  and  opening  on  the 
unenclosed  road.  In  a  few  moments  he  saw  Allen  again. 
They  issued —  after  breaking  their  way  through  many  parts 
where  there  was  no  path  -^  from  the  dark  and  solitary  forest 
almost  together.  The  pursuit  was  then  once  more  across 
an  open  country  of  Mil  and  hollow.  They  passed  the  out. 
skirts  of  a  small  village,  arousing  the  voices  of  its  watch- 
dogs. They  got  into  an  avenue  leading  to  a  chateau,  and 
now  they  were  not  more  than  forty  yards  asunder  :  Mut- 
ford heard  a  man  calling  him  by  name ;  this  did  not  make 
him  slacken  his  speed.  Allen  burst  through  the  hedge  of 
an  avenue,  into  a  garden,  across  a  lawn,  into  pleasure- 
grounds,  through  the  breach  in  the  fence  between  the 
chUteau  in  which  lived  Lady  Ellen,  and  that  of  her  sister ; 
and,  just  then  come  within  shooting  distance,  Mutford  fired, 
but  harmlessly. 

The  person  first  recognised  by  the  sisters  was  George 
Allen.  He  ran  to  them,  and  caught  Lady  Ellen  by  the 
arm,  before  he  could  suppose  how  nearly  related  to  him 
they  were :  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  about  to  claim  their 
protection,  had  his  hurry  and  exhau^on  allowed  him  to  ' 
have  done  so :  his  surprise  at  finding  himself  in  thei^ 
piesence  was  equal  to  theirs  at  his  sudden  and  agitated 
appearance. 

Mutford  still  pursued  him,  at  only  a  few  yards*  dis- 
tance. Again  he  heard  a  man  calling  him  by  name, 
behind,  and  now  he  knew  the  tones  of  his  friend  Graves. 
He  stopped.     Another  person   advanced  t/O  m^^X.  \^  v 
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he  saw  it  was  Mr.  Snow,  and  at  the  same  moment  caught 
a  glimpse  of  Lady  Ellen  Allen,  speaking  earnestly  with 
her  brother,  while  she  looked,  in  great  distress,  towards 
him.  His  passion,  his  frenzy,  thus  checked  and  turned, 
the  effects  of  over-exertion  of  body  and  mind  seized  him, 
and  as  he  stood  still,  his  discharged  pistol  in  his  hand, 
Mutford  felt  stupified,  and  Graves  and  Mr.  Snow  saw 
him  waver  from  side  to  side,  and  stagger.  The  powder, 
flash  across  his  eyes  began  to  affect  him  also,  with 
smarting  pain,  and  dimness  of  sight.  His  friends  kept 
him  from  falling. 

He  became  passive ;  though  in  the  intervals  of  stupor 
great  astonishment  filled  his  mind,  as  it  glanced  at  his 
present  situation.  He  was  conscious  that  Graves  and  Mr. 
Snow  conveyed,  almost  bore  him,  indeed,  through  a 
garden,  into  a  house ;  that  they  paused  at  the  bottom  of 
a  staircase ;  that  there,  Lady  Ellen  Allen,  with  two  other 
ladies,  one  yotmg,  the  other  elderly,  welcomed  him  to  any 
attention  the  house  could  supply ;  that  then  he  was  alone, 
in  a  bedchamber,  with  Richard  Graves,  who,  a  second 
time,  within  a  few  days,  superintended  the  comforts  ne- 
cessary for  his  exhausted  state ;  ordering  his  footbath ; 
a  little  hot  wine,  <<  with  a  toast  in  it  ;'*  a  rushlight,  and 
a  night-draught,  for  his  bedside ;  and,  finally,  assisting 
him  to  undress,  helping  him  into  bed,  pulling  on  his  night- 
cap, and  —  as  cleverly  as  a  professed  nurse  could  have 
done  it  —  "  tucking  him  in." 

Twice  or  thrice  Mutford  attempted  to  speak,  during 
these  operations,  but  was  peremptorily  and  hriefly  com- 
manded to  be  silent.  "  Hold  your  Uftigaef  will  you? 
You  are  an  ass,  Michael,**  was  the  most  liberal  answer  he 
received,  and  to  his  own  longest  question  of — "  What's 
this  ?  are  we  not  in  France  ?  and  you  in  France,  with  us, 
Graves?" 

There  was  a  little  opium  in  the  wine  he  had  drunk, 
(and  drunk  ravenously,  too,)  though  he  did  not  sus« 
pect  it.  Very  soon  it  began  to  have  an  effect,  and,  joined 
to  his  former  confusion  and  heaviness  of  mind,  made  him 
almost  incapable  of  observation.  He  felt  Graves,  however, 
taking  his  hand ;  the  touch  aroused  him  ;  he  grasped  the 
JlUnd  dote,  and  sat  up. 
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-  «  What  *8  the  tHAtter  bow  ?"  he  sAei. 

'<  You"  —  replied  Graves  —  "  you,  io  he  mae,  and 
Who  dfie,  or  .what  else  ?  — ■  you  are  always  the  matter ;  let 
go  my  hand^  maxi,  Hud  lie  $till,  and  sleep ;  you  have  puUed 
all  the  htid^dothes  about.** 
•    *^  I  don't  want  to  skep  --^  is  that  fellow  shot  dead  ?  ** 

^  Nonsense ;  you  grow  more  foolish,  now,  Michael ; 
what  have  you  to  do  with  shooting?  what  have,  you  been 
doing  with  it,  this  evening,  —  setting  off  a  squib  into  your 
6wn  eyes,  I  think,  and  singeing  your  eyebrows  in  thii 
manner?  Do  you  remember  the  Calenders  iu  the 
Arabian  Nights  ?  -you  *11  get  up,  to-morrow  morning,  as 
bald  about  the  eyes  as  any  of  them  ;  and  pray  God  you 
may  have  left  yoursdf  even  a  single  good  eye,  Uke  any  one 
of  them :  at  present,  you  roll  your  orbs  about  vilely  ;  ohe 
ttp  to  die  ceiling ;  the  other  to  the  door :  you  *11  squint  to 
your  dying  day :  go  asleep,  I  tell  you ;  a  pretty  baigain 
we  shsll  have  of  you,  then ;  leading  you  about  die  worid 
with  a  green  pent-house  over  your  nose,  if  we  can't  find 
you  a  dog ;  —  go  asleep/* 

<'  No  not  this  night"  —  answered  Mutford,  drowsily* 

^'  No  ?  Listen  then,  attentively,  to  a  case  I  have  reader 
for  your  ccmsideration.** 

Graves  put  away  die  candle  which  he  had  taken  up, 
to  light  himself  down  stairs,  before  approadiing  Mutford 
to  wish  him  a  mute  good  night ;  then  he  took  some  papen 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  in  a  solemn,  dull,  monotonous  vdce, 
began  repeadng  some  imaginary  preamble  of  special  plead* 
ing,  in  which,  without  ever  arriving  at  an  intdligible  pcin^ 
the  same  vapid  things  were  repeated  over  and  over.  After 
about  A^e  minutes'  effort  to  listen  and  comprehend,  Mut- 
ford sank  down  in  his  bed,  sound  asleep, 

^'  I  thought  it  would  do,''  soliloquised  Graves,  as  h« 
once  more  arranged  the  bed-clothes.  Leaving  the  bed. 
room,  he  encountered,  entering  it,  the  professional  sister, 
•r  old  woman,  deputed  to  watch  by  Mutford's  bed  for  die 
night. 

About  th6  earliest  hours  of  the  morning,  his  exhaustion^ 
and  the  slight  dose  of  opium  he  had  taken,  began  both  ta 
be  slept  away,  and  Mutford  half 'opened..  \Qa«;i«a,  vul^^ 
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half  distingiiuhed  te  face  of  liiai  M  dme  —  a  tery 
Qgly^  aa  well  aa  a  Teiy  old  one — bending  orer  him.  He 
Imd  not  power  to  eontiniie  looking  at  her,  or  thinhing  of 
her,  awake^  and  he  rdapeed  into  a  heavy  alnmher,  la 
amnse  his  fancy  with  her,  in  visions.  One  of  his  dreua- 
ing  conoeits  of  her  was,  howerer,  safficiently  abominiAle 
to  make  him  start,  and  become  imperfectly  awake  agun. 
As  he  did  so,  he  thong^t  that  a  face  and  a  figore  of  a 
difierent  kind  hastily  withdrew  from  his  side,  and  con- 
cealed itself  behind  the  thin  white  cortaina  at  the  end  of 
his  bed.  A  vagne  but  pleasing  suspicion  entered  into  him) 
tutored  by  which,  he  first  made  himself  tiderably  certain 
that  he  was  not  dreaming  still,  and  then  feigned  profoond 
repose.  His  artifice  succeeded.  The  old  woman  came  to 
lodk  upon  him  ;  disappeared  at  the  foot  of  th^  lied,  and 
then  he  heard  two  voices,  whispering  to  one  anol&er,  in 
die  lowest  key.  Presently  he  was  able  to  catch  a  sentence 
whispered  by  the  more  gentle  voice  of  the  two  —  "  Very 
well  —  Ood  be  thanked  —  if  he  should  at  all  seem  wone, 
before  day,  be  sure  and  let  us  know,"  and  then  there 
was  a  soft  rustling,  and  a  barely  cognisable  step,  steafing 
softly,  very,  very  softly  ;  and  Mutf<^  did  catch,  through 
his  hypocritical  lids,  the  side-face  of  the  person  who  was 
in  his  thoughts,  as  she  moved,  like  a  moonlight  fairy 
moving  a  minuet  (were  it  possible  that  merry  fairies  ever 
dance  so  slow  a  measure),  to  and  through  the  door. 

Without  a  thought  of  her  brother  or  her  fisither,  the 
consciousness  of  her  goodness  and  kindness  to  him,  —  to 
him,  who  had  deemed  himself  spumed  and  deserted  in  the. 
world,  by  all  but  Richard  Graves, — afiected  poor  Mutford 
powerfully,  though,  on  account  of  his  yet  drowsy  state 
of  sense,  vaguely.  He  fell  into  his  last  sound  sleep, 
weeping  —  but  comforted,  and  almost  soothed,  if  not 
happy. 

In  dreams,  however,  his  mind  changed  its  tone,  once 
more.  His  old  woman  wakened  him  out  of  what  she 
pronounced,  in  her  experience,  to  be  a  bad  dream.  Mut- 
ford was  ejaculating  loudly,  throwing  about"  his  hands., 
and  working  his  features.  His  sleeping  thoughts  had 
wi^  his  little  aister  Bessy,  atid  had  presented  her  in 
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appalling  difficulties,  distress,  shame,  and  danger.  Alas  I 
they  scarce  pictured  vividly  enough  what  poor  Bessy  had 
Buffered,  was  then  suffering,  and  still  had  to  suffer  in 
reality. 

Though  he  awoke  otherwise  much  refreshed  an4 
strengthened,  except  in  his  eyes,  which  were  worse  after 
the  night  (though  not  in  the  state  which  Graves  had 
prophesied),  the  dream,  and  the  waking  thoughts  it  called 
lip,  greatly  affected  him. 

Graves  entered  his  chamher,  to  give,  anew,  a  happy  turn 
and  flow  to  his  spirits  and  his  hopes. 

Having  assured  himself  that  his  friend  was  enough  re- 
cruited in  body,  and  collected  in  mind,  to  bear  temperately 
what  it  was  necessary  he  should  know  as  soon  as  possible. 
Graves  entered  into  his  pleasing  histories.  At  the  states 
ment  with  regard  to  the  tin  box,  and  its  present  temporary 
place  of  safety,  Mutford*s  philosophy  forsook  him,  and  he 
did  some  wild  and  some  impassioned  things.  He  bounded 
out  of  bed  ;  he  embraced  Graves ;  he  knelt  down ;  he 
arose  suddenly,  uttering  the  names  of  his  father  and  hit 
sister,  and  then  wrung  his  hands  and  sobbed. 

'<  Where  is  George  Allen  ? "  he  asked,  changing  hit 
tone  and  manner. 

^'  Returned  to  Boulogne,  before  daybreak,  in  the  cer- 
tainty of  crossing  over  to  England  before  daybreak  also,** 
answered  Graves. 

"  Safe  —  unhurt  ?  "  he  continued. 

<<  Safe  and  unhurt,  at  the  moment  of  his  leaving  this 
house ;  but,  before  he  left,  he  and  his  sister.  Lady  ElleUi 
had  a  long  conversation  together,  by  which,  as  she  kindly 
informs  me,  he  ought  to  have  received  no  injury,  at  your 
hand  at  least,  Michael.'* 

"  Indeed  !  —  so,  first,  I  am  to  prepare  myself  to  forgive 

at  least  not  to  hate  his  father ;  and,  now,  I  am  to  fall 

in  love  with  himself?  Dear  Graves,  let  us  run  over  to 
England  instantly." 

"  After  George  Allen?" 

'^  No — not  immediately  after  him — but  I  must  see  my 
sister  as  scon  as  the  space  between  us  will  permit*    What 
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evpUiutioii  b  it  that  hat  w  Bnck  Tjrfwi  ^«a  wmA  Ldtf 
EUen?" 

''  Yoo  may  And  it,  at  la^th,  is  ^bis  pKXtt.  I  Wleve," 
aniwered  Grares,  handing  that  which  he  bad  zeaeETed  fian 
Lord  Lintern  for  him. 

Mucford  tore  off  the  enrdope : — "  Whj  'tis  fron  fiesf 
herself!"  be  said. 

''  80  I  tboi^t  Bead  it;  I  wifl  leave  Toa  till  ^nia 
do  so." 

*'  Suy,  dear  Richard — I  find  I  canwH  irad  it — aone- 
ftiing  has  hurt  my  eyes — take  it^  aad  read  it  out,  aload^ 
for  roe —  come — no  hesitation — yoa  loMnr  I  caa  have  do 
secrets  from  yoo^  now  at  least — take  it." 

Graves  drew  a  chair  to  Mmford's  bedside^  and  began  to 
read.  In  a  short  time  the  fiieods  were  powerfiillT  moved 
— and  Mutford  scarce  more  so  than  Ridiard  GraTcs^ 


It  was  not  merely  for  the  porpose  of  compdiing  our 
readers  to  keep  up  their  interest^  that  we  forbore  to  declare 
the  contents  of  Bessy's  packet,  when  it  first  came  into 
Lord  Lintem's  hands.  It  is  on  like  grounds  that  we  at 
present^  or  at  least  instantly,  dedine  to  do  so.  VTe  rather 
wished,  and  wish,  to  give  a  copy  of  it,  under  the  drcnm- 
stances  in  which  it  was  written,  becaoae  such  a  course 
seems  to  promise  more  jnstioe  to  the  feelings  of  its  writer. 
In  fact,  we  propose  that  it  be  known,  at  length,  while  we 
proceed  with  an  accoimt  of  Bessy's  adventures,  after  her 
separation  horn  her  brother.  And  now,  no  *'  gentle 
reader"  need  be  impatient ;  for  attentbn  is  tnmed  at  once 
to  poor  Bessy. 

She  had  besought  her  brother  to  stay  at  her  side,  in  the 
strange  bouse  and  town  to  which  he  had  conveyed  her,- 
until  she  should  recdve  answers  to  certain  letters  that  she 
proposed  to  write,  in  the  view  of  obtaining,  as  she  said, 
justice.  He  scofied  at  her,  and  left  her ;  left  her  quitSj 
quite  alone:  whatever  she  had  expected,  Bessy  had  not 
expected  that  from  him ;  a  sense  of  utter^  utter  destitution 
and  hdplessness  filled  her  miud  ;  and  after  listening  to  his 
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wild  footstep  descending  the  stairs^  and  approaehing  the 
haU-door,  and  to  the  noise  of  the  hall-door^  opening 
quickly,  and  shutting  violently,  her  heart  at  once,  failed 
her,  and  she  fell — not  wholly  senseless,  but  more  wretched 
than  if  she  were  so. 

Though  about  to  become  a  mother,  Bessy  was,  in  some 
things,  childish  herself  (yet  in  no  absurd  or  weak  way), 
as  Mutford  has  hinted.  Want  of  experience,  and  living  so 
much  alone,  hitherto,  with  her  father  and  her  brother^  -^ 
ignorance  of  the  world,  and  of  the  people  of  it, — left  her 
nearly  as  timid  and  shortsighted  as  when  she  had  been 
but  ten  years  old;  and  hence,  great  as  were  her  other 
pangs,  this  night,  the  feeling  of  being  abandoned  to  strangers, 
and — worse — to  the  vague  and  unknown,  and  dreaded 
ways  of  a  town  in  which  she  was  totally  unacquainted-^ 
not  to  say  unfriended — that  feeling  of  itself  overpowered 
her,'  and  she  quailed,  terrified  before  it. 

But — her  brother  gone,  she  durst  not  conjecture  whither 
—or  upon  what  intent:  her  father  a  corpse,  unburied, 
a  day*s  journey  away  from  her ;  her  husband  false  and 
unfeeling — cold,  estranged,  careless — it  must  be  so,  she 
inferred,  after  what  had  happened — and  his  child  soon  to 
come  into  the  world,  in  obscurity,  povertyj,  and  attributed 
shame !  These  were  the  features  of  the  lot  and  the  situ- 
ation of  Bessy,  which  went  nigh  to  drive  her  distracted,  as 
sitting  on  the  floor,  long  after  Mutford's  departure,  she 
wrung  her  hands,  and  cried  to  God  to  pity  her,  in  low  but 
heart-touching  accents. 

Spirit,  self-assertion,  and,  girl  as  she  was,  indignation^ 
suddenly  changed  her  mood.     She  stood  up,  resolving  to 
begin  that  very  night  the  letters  she  had  told  Mutford  she 
would  send — for  justice.     One  was  to  be  written  to  Lord   * 
Allen;   the  other  to  his  sister — his  youngest  sister, — 
^'  I  am   tb«ir   dupe,"  she   said,  "  after  all  my  love  for 
them,   and  my  thinking  them  the  very  first  of  human 
creatures  on  Uie  earth:^-<I  am  the  dupe  of  their  family 
and  their  worldly  pride--* yes,  and  of  their  family  hatred: 
on  reflection,  they  have  been  able  to  make  up  their  minds 
to  despise  and  neglect  me,  because  I  am  poor ;  and  «^\xrc^ 
and  wrong  me,  because  I  am  a  Mutfoxd.    "Mlox^  \)b»si  iQ>a 
G  o  3 
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months  I  have  now  waited  to  hear  from  Ihem  the  tidings 
of  reconciliation  hetween  Augustus,  and  his  father,  andm 
^Michael  and  me — and  of  right  done  to  my  poor  bro^ 
tfaer; — tidings  they  assured  me  I  should  quicldy  hear; — 
and,  instead,  though  I  have  kept  my  promise  and  my  tow 
— idmost  my  oath,  towards  them^  they  have  broken  erery 
engagement  towards  me.  Perhaps — oh  mercies!  mer- 
cies !  — perhaps  Augustus  — but  no,  no — that,  at  least,  I 
will  not,  cannot,  do  not  believe !" 

She  had  begun  to  utter  to  herself  the  fear  that  her 
youthful  husband  might  improperly  dispose  of  two  im- 
portant documents  in  his  possession ;  namely,  the  special 
licence,  under  authority  of  which  they  had  been  married  in 
London,  and  the  certificate  of  their  marriage.  But,  as  has 
been  seen,  she  did  not  allow  herself  to  go  on  with  the 
thought,  even  while  she  indulged  in  anger  against  Augnstos 
and  his  sister,  for  their  neglect  of  her  for  many  months-^ 
their  perfect  silence,  indeed,  during  that  time. 

And  the  reader  will,  by  combining  certain  things  which 
he  has  previously  read,  see  that,  even  on  this  account, 
Bessy  had  no  real  grounds  of  displeasure  towards  her  hus- 
band and  her  young  sister-in-law:  he  will  note,  that, 
almost  immediately  after  Bessy  had  been  in  London,  An- 
gustus  was  recaptured,  and  forced- home,  and  coerced  as 
a  lunatic ;  and,  before  that  time.  Lady  Ellen  conveyed  by 
her  father  to  Wales,  and  deprived  of  ihe  power  even  of 
writing,  before  she  left  home. 

Bessy  was  about  to  ask  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  The 
old  lady,  her  landlady,  of  whose*  kind-heartedness  and  re- 
spectability Mutford  had  assured  himself,  at  once,  on  his 
own  observation,  came  in,  smiling  blandly,  and  softly  rub- 
bing her  hands,  as  she  asked  if  Bessy  W(Hdd  choose  tea. 

^^  Yes — no — yes — do  whatever  you  like,  I  mean," 
answered  Bessy,  not  able  to  feel  herself  in  her  place  even 
towards  so  humUe  a  person. 

^^  Thank  you,  my  dear ;  and  I  will  do  for  yoa  all  in 

my  power,  the  saihe  as  for  my  own  child,  you  may  rest 

assured,"  continued  the  landlady ;  ''  and  I  make  no  doubt 

we  shall  be  good  friends  together."    Bessy  fell  a  sl^t. 

degree  of  consolation. 
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**  There  is  only  one  thing  I  am  forced  to  tell  yon^  my 
pretty  young  lady :  I  am  a  lone  woroan^  with  one  or  two 
daughters^  and  very  poor^  though^  thank  Ood^  no  one  cai| 
say  a  word  against  our  heing  respectable  folk,  that  hare 
once  seen  better  days,  too ;  and  so,  ray  dear,  I  must  trouble 
you,  if  you  please,  for  the  money  to  send  out  for  your  tea 
and  other  little  things  you  may  want." 

^'  Pra^,  purchase  for  me  whatever  you  think  necessary 
out  of  the  funds  my  broths  has  left  in  your  hands,  for 
my  use^"  answered  Bessy. 

'*  Your  brother,  miss?" 

^*  Do  not  call  me  '  Miss,'"  resumed  Bessy,  "  if  you 
please ;  I  look  very  young,  to  be  sure ;  and,  indeed,  I  am 
very  young;  but  I  am  married;"  and  she  could  not 
^ite  check  her  tears,  in  the  good  woman's  presence^ 
though  she  had  resolved  to  do  so. 

*'  Oh !  married ;  very  well,  my  pretty  lady ;  very  wdl, 
ma'am ;  young  enough,  indeed,  to  be  married,  as  yxm  say  ; 
though,  to  be  sure,  we  have  very  young  mo^A^r^,  now-a. 
days;  very  weU,  ma'am; — and  the  gentleman  was  your 
lH*other,  you  say  ?  Indeed,  and  we  had  been  a.thinking 
some  such  thing ;  we  couldn't  think  outright,  that  your 
husband  would  leave  you  so  much  of  a  sudden.  And  you 
-expect  the  gentleman  back  soon  ?  " 

"  Not  very  soon,  I  believe,"  said  Bessy. 

*'  Then  your  husband  will  come  along  to  see  you, 
ma'am  ?  " 

''  Vwy  likely  nof 

**  But  you  expect  letters,  to-morrow  or  after  ?  " 

*^  Indeed  I  do  not — why  ask  all  these  questions?" 

*'  Beg  your  pardon,  ma'iim ;  no  offence  meant,  I  assure 
you ;  nothing  but  for  your  own  sake :  you  spoke  of  your 
brother,  as  you  say  he  is,  having  left  money  in  my  hands 
for  you,  I  believe  ?  " 

"Yes— well?" 

*'  Poor  gentleman  I  he  only  forgot,  in  his  hurry,  I  'm 
wastt,  and  that  was  why  I  hoped  you  might  see  him,  or 
hear  from  him  iagain^  and  soon,  or  else  from  some  other 
friend;' 

'^  What  do  yott  mean  ?"     i 
6  o  4» 
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*'  I  mean,  my  pretty  dear,  thit  no  money  has  been  left 
in  my  hands  for  your  use/' 

.  Bessy  felt  terrified  at  her  very  hearts  Hitherto  she 
had  not  numbered  among  her  woes  the  woe  of  want,  in  a 
strange  place.  When  her  brother  told  her  that  he  had 
given  money  for  her  to  her  landlady,  Ait  believed  him, 
and,  on  the  question  of  mere  existence,  till  he  should  come 
or  write  again,  was  satisfied.  Now  it  appeared  either  that, 
as  the  landlady  suggested,  he  had  forgotten,  in  his  hairy, 
or  had  said  what  was  not  the  case,  to  make  her  tranquil  at 
partings  and  until  he  could  really  procure  money  to  remit 
to  her.  Bessy  nerer  dreamt  of  believing  htf  brother  still, 
and  dibbelieTing  the  good  old  dame  before  her.  The  bene- 
Tolent  smile  on  the  landlady*s  comely  faee,  her  grave  and 
gentle  demeanour,  and  her  respectable  appearance,  made 
such  an  impression,  that  Bessy  had  not  a  doubt  of  her. 
Let  us  not  chide  too  severely  the  want  of  worldly  soapicion 
and  calculation  here  shown  by  poor  Bessy.  The  amiable 
old  dame  had  equally  deceived  Michael  Mutford,  though 
he  bad  often  been  complimented,  even  by  Richard  Graves, 
upon  his  skill  in  physiognomy ;  nay,  it  has  been  proved 
that  she  was  not  unsuccessful,  once  or  twice,  in  the  same 
way,  with  people  <Ad  enough  to  be  his  grandfather;  and 
we  own  that,  when  we  saw  her  in  gaol,  awaiting  her  tnal, 
for  this  identical  piece  of  cleverness,  she  puasfed  our  very 
•seWes — and,  after  our  ingeauoua  acknowiedgmeot,  who 
doubts  her  talents  ? 

At  her  last-mentioned  assertion,  Bes^,  little  aklMed  in 
checking  or  tutoring  her  feelings,  for  her  own  worldly  in- 
terests,  betrayed  the  greatest  oonstematioB.  She  dialed 
her  hands,  and  asked,  below  her  breath-^  ^'  If  that  pos. 
sible?" 

With  much  sorrow,  Ae  was  assured  it  was  true. 
''  Thqn  God  help  me!  what  shall  I  do,  miatress?  X  have 
not  a  shilling  in  my  own  pocket !" 

''  Bad  news  to  hear,  indeed,  "*  the  knidlady  said,  allow, 
ing  some  gravity  to  mingle  with  her  anxiety  and  aympathy; 
''  but,"  she  continued,  "  it  was  to  be  hoped  that '  her  praMy 
lady'  would  soon  have  money,  in  a  letter;  and,  till  then, 
thejr  must  only  try  and  do  the  bosk  tbsy  pMi.  tqgeAer; 


and  for  her  own  ptrt,  she  was  wjiliDg»  as  she  had  said 
hefore^  to  do  for  Bessy  the  same-  as  ^r  one  of  her  own 
children;  and  so,  she  would  just  mention  a  way^  if  per- 
mitted, £ot  getting  a  few  pounds,  for  present  wan ts^  *'-;-' 
and,  cou^ng  demurely,  under  her  hand)  she  sat  down, 
and  seemed  to  await  the  permission  lo  go  on,  of  which  she 
had  spoken. 

^<Tell  it  to  me,  teU  me  any  thing,'',  ^ohbed  Bessy^ 
her  fac(9  resting  on  her  hands,  and  both  hidden  in  her 
dishevelled  black  hair. 

"  'Twas  likely,"  the  landlady  resumed,  "  that  her  pre*, 
cioitt  dear  had  never  raised  money,  in  the  way  to  be  pro- 
posed, before;  but  poor  people,  like  herself,  could  not  pre- 
tend to  be  so  ignorant;  and  so  if  there  were  any  valuable 
little  trinkets  diat  she,  '  the  honest  landlady,'  could  take 
to  the  pawnbrokers—" 

<<  I  have  not  a  trinket  in  the  world,  but  this,"  8ai4 
Bessy,  hastily  iutermpting  her,  and  snatching  out  of  her 
bosom  her  little  marriage  ring,  with  its  guard,  which  hun^ 
'by  a  white  riband  round  her  neck;  <<  and  though  it  is 
valuable — oh,  more  valuable  to  me  than.the  wide  world, 
without  it,  this  night !  yet  I  will  keep  it — k^p  it  till  I 
die  for  want  of  common  food.  ** 

"  That?"  questioned  the  landlady — " Bless  your  pre- 
cious Httle  heart,  it  and  t'other,  together,  wouldn't  fetch  us 
bread  for  two  days,  be  they  the  best  gold  in.  the  world^  what 
they  don't  look  to  be." 

'<  And  I  will  keep  it,  henceforwaidy  where  it. ought  to  be 
kept,''  Bessy  went  on,  not  noticing  the  landlady,  for  a 
moment,  as  she  untied  the  knot  of  the  little,  riband,  and 
put  the  rings  on  her  marriage  finger  :-^'<  there '- there  I 
will  keep  them; — they  have  been  hidden  too  long;-^ 
the  world  shall  see  them  now;  and  this,  only,  I  will  put 
-up  again.  "  She  replaced  the  riband  in  her  bosom,  #fter 
ktnmg  it:  she  brought  to  mind  every  look,  word,  and 
action  of  Lord  Allen,  when  he  had  slipped  the  rings 
-  upon  it^  knotted  it,  and  with  promises  of  future  redemp- 
tion, and  future  happiness,  hung  it  round  her  neck* 

*^  And  nothing  of  no  mors  valu?^  at  alV  loa'am?  '*  pur- 
«iBd  the  landladj.  .       v 
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**  Nothing/'  answered  Bessy: — *'  listen,  mistresi;  once 
1  h»l  soine  very  pretty  trinkets,  and  yaluable  ones  too; 
oai — my  father  was  ruined  in  a  law-suit — and  bectme 
poor  —  and  ill,  along  with  being  poor,  and,  unknown  to 
bim — I  got  them  sold,  and,  for  a  time,  sapped — (At, 
fither,  ftther!**  Her  mind  flew  back  to  tbe  distant,  the 
almost  squalid  chamber,  where,  that  moment,  without  son 
or  daughter,  or  common  friend,  he  lay  a  lonely  corpse;  she 
taw  his  features  fixed -in  death — in  the  ever-sealed  expres- 
sion of  long  sufiering;  —  and,  interrupting  herself,  Bessj 
yielded  to  all  the  agony  of  the  picture. 

^<  Poor  diMhr  gentleman! — and  he  is  dead  at  last?" 
ariced  the  lantllady.- 

^  Oh,  mistress,  mistress !  woman !  woman ! "  sobbed 
Bessy,  her  fit  of  grief -increasing. 

Stung  by  the  last  words,  but  not  allowing  her  iil-humour 
to  appear;  the  landlady  waited  awhile,  and  then  suggested 
that,  perhaps,  Bessy  coidd  spare  a  few  articles  of  wearing 
apparel?  '^ 

^  i  hate  but  a  scanty  supply  ^f  those^  either,*'  answered 
Bessy-: — "  you  may  see— here  is  the  key  of  my  little 
trunk :''  shehanded- it,  without  raising  her  head. 

The  landlady  soon  made  use* of  it.  Bessy  heard  her 
utter  many  ejaculations -of  disappointment^  if  not  of  im. 
patience  and  t^oA tempt,  as  she  investigated  the  poor  ward, 
robe  of  which  it 'was.  the  guardian.  **  HoweTer,"  the  land- 
lady added,  ^' what  must  be,  must  be;  and  so,  she  would 
take  just  the  few  articles  that  there  were  any  hopes  of 
getting. a  few  shillings  for;*'  and  having  called  them  orer, 
like  an  honest  woman;;  imd  asked  Bessy  to  see  thjit  all  was 
righV.she  lef^'the-  room  with  them,  Bessy  hot  having 
l3oked'at  all,  but  assented  to'every  word — "Yes,  yes;  of 
-course;  -yes.' -*  The  next -morning  she  found  that  she 
had  not  been  left  a  thing  of  the  slightest  value  or  use, 
except  the  travelling  dothes  she  then  wore;  and  they  mxe 
poor  enough. 

She  feared,  absolutely  feared,  to  ask  for  writing  mate- 
rials, till  the  landlady  should  again  make  her  appvearsnoe. 
^  The  honest  woman  returned  in  about  an  hour,  following 
one  of  her  daughters,  wVio  YMste  m^  u^g^m.  mu  aoCiquated 
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round  wooden  tray,  a  cracked  cup  and  saucer,  a  tin  teapot, 
a  halfpenny  .worth  of  watered  milk^  in  a  second  old  cup, 
two  thin  cuts  of  bread  and  butter  on  one  plate,  and  cer- 
tain brown  sugar  on  another.  The  girl  was  well-looking;, 
showily  dressed^ — full-dressed  too,  with  a  blue  paste  neck- 
lace round  her  fwr  neck,'  and  seemed  Watchful,  clever,  and 
able  to  be  pert.  She  courtesied,  fashionably,  after  a  manner, 
and  said,  "  S^rv'nt,.  .misS — ma*am — I  ask  pardon— 
ma'am**— and Jeft  the  room.  Itriftiediately  after,  Bessy 
heard  loud  laugh'ter,  belOv  stairs,  in  which,  she  thought, 
a  man  joined. 

The  landlady,  again  .without  invitation,  sat  down,  and 
pressed  her  lodger  to  refresh-  herself  with  a  cup  of  tea ; 
and  assured  her  the  tea  was  precious  good  f  and  hoped,  for 
all  that  was  come  and  gone,  that  things  would  come  right, 
some  day  and  soon,  with  her  pretty  little  lady;  and  re* 
newed  her  kind ,  professions,  of  doing'  all  in  her  power  ; 
and  (never  giving  an  account  ;of  he^ ,  transaction  with 
the  pawnbroker)  surmised  that  a  little,  iigreeable  society 
might  be  good  for  Bessy ;  imd  £0,  her  parlouf,  below  stairs, 
would  always  be  open , to  her,~  where  she, '(Should  always  be 
herself,  or  one  or.  other  of  her  daughters —  who  were  good 
girls -r^i£  no t< both ;  and,,  perhaps,  now  ^nd  then,  a  cousin 
or  two  of  theirs — rich  young  men,  in  business,  in  the  town, 
and  very  nice  young  jnen>  or,  most  likely,,  one  or  two  days 
out  of  the  week,  a  brother  of  the' landlady  :  a  most  respect, 
able  old  gentleman,  who.  had  been  in  the  army,  and  had 
retired-  on  full  major^s  payrr-andtthey  always  caUed  him 
Msgpr:: — and  what  did  Bessy  think,  of  stepping  down  to  a 
bit  of  supper,  this  v^ery  evening,  and.— —  "  Oh  no,  no,  no !  ** 
interrupted  Bessy — *^not  for  the  world!  I  beg  your  par- 
don.-i^  1  thank  you  much^— buti  can  make  no  acqujutilancea 
— not »  for  this^  nighty  at  least  rr- certainly  notibr  this 
night rrr  and  all  I  will  ask  you  to  do  for  me,  is  to  send 
up  pens  and  ink— rand  some  fiheets  of  pajper — and  then 
allow  me  to  write.  Alone,.-  qvi^te.  alone." 

Again  the  landlady  felt  nettled,  again  kept  down  all 
show  of  what  she  felt,  and  complied  graciously  with 
Bessy's  request;  saying  that,  of  course,  she  would  Va. 
aDxious  to  wnte  letters,  poor  dear  «o\A)'\KCL^^\ye£t  €firaQxo«»^ 
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Stances,  and  wish  to  be  alone;,  for  some  time;  bat  as  diey 
were  to  be  such  good  friends  together  (the  event  now 
taken  for  granted)^  some  other  evening,  perhaps;  some 
other  evening:  — and  she  withdrew. 

Presently  her  gaily-dressed  daughter  re*appeared  with 
writing  materials^  took  away  the  old  round  tray,  and  left 
Bessy  to  herself. 

At  the  renewed  sound  of  rather  boisterous  laughter, 
below  stairs,  Bessy  got  up,  trod  softly  to  her  door,  locked 
and  bolted  it,  and  returned  to  her  little  table. 

From  a  sudden  change  of  mind,  she  now  resolved  not 
to  write  to  Lord  Allen  or  his  sister.  They  had  indeed 
treated  her  cruelly  —  falsely.  Of  that  she  became  every 
moment  more  certain.  They  would  not  answer  her  let. 
ters,  much  less  come  to  her  —  and  tears  of  anguish  and 
indignation  streamed  from  her  eyes  at  the  thought ;  and 
her  situation  imperiously  required  that  some  friend  should 
directly  visit  her  and  protect  her  —  and  who  could  that 
be,  but  her  own  brother  ? 

To  Michael  Mutford,  then,  she  determined  to  address 
herself..  But  could  she  do  so,  continuing  the  mystery 
In  which  she  had  been  compell^  to  keep  him  ?  Would 
he  answer  her  call,  if  she  still  refused  him  her  confi- 
dence? Could  he  be  expected  to  do  so?  With  the 
supposed  proof  of  her  public  shame  in  his  mind,  uncon- 
tradicted even  by  herself,  could  he  ?  She  answered  for 
him  —  Certainly,  naturally  not.  Bessy  would  tell  him 
every  thing,  then;  every  thing,  from  the  first  to  the  last 

True,  she  had  been  forced  to  pledge  herself,  solemnly, 
by  Lord  AUen,  that  strict  silence  should  be  observdl 
towards  her  brother,  until  c^tain  results  could  be  brought 
about:  true 

But  it  is  better  to  give  Bessy's  reasons  for  renoimcing 
her  oath,  in  her  own  words,  to  Michael  Mutford.  For 
this  purpose  we  transcribe  at  once  the  long  letter  which, 
that  very  night,  she  began  to  write  to  him,  after  much 
deliberation  and  argument  with 'herself.  It  was  not 
finished  for  some  days,  owing  to  interrupdons  which  she 
experienced,  and  of  which  an  account  shall 'hereafter  be 
^ven. 
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My  dearest,  dearest  brother  Michael, 

In  the  situation  I  am  at  present  placed  in,  and 
which  I  fully  understand  only  after  your  sucUen  (an4 
oh,  how  unexpected!)  departure,  I  must  nt  down  and 
write  to  you  every  word  you  ought  to  know  about  me^ 
I  must  assure  you,  and  prove  to  you,  that  your  sister 
Bessy  is  not  what  you  think  her — bad^  and  a  shame  to 
you,  and  to  the  name  of  your  family  and  hers.  I  must 
prove  to  you,  that  though  she  has  been  credulous,  her 
credulity  never  led  her  into  a  greater  fault  than  consents 
ing  to  keep  a  secret  from  her  father^  (oh,  dear,  dear, 
adored  father!  look  on  me,  to-night  with  my  mother, 
from  your  place  of  rest  and  reward,  in  heaven  I)  and 
from  you,  Michael. 

In  coming  to  the  resolution  of  speaking  to  you,  with^ 
out  reserve,  I  seem  to  break  a  solemn  vow.  Bat  I  do 
not  think  or  feel  that  I  really  break  it.  More,  on  that 
subject,  by  and  by. 

You  have  suspected  me,  Michael,  in  common  with 
that  wretched  girl,  Lucy  Peat,  of  secret  meetings  with 
Lord  Lintem's  younger  son,  George  Allen.  Listen,  how.^ 
ever;  you  will  certainly  find  his  name  mixed  up  with- 
what  I  am  going  to  write ;  but  listen. 

The  person  I  am  married  to  —  yes,  dear  brother,  mar* 
ried  to  —  let  that  be  a  first  word  of  comfort — here  is  my 
marriage  ring  on  my  finger  at  last,  though  I  have  worn 
it,  for  months,  only  round  my  neck  —  that  person  I  sawj 
for  the  first  time,  while  we  were  living  in  wicked  Mr. 
Wiggins's  furnished  house. 

You  remember  that,  inside  the  hedge  of  the  little  garv 
den,  next  to  the  road,  there  was  a  little  arbour  ot  sum. 
mer-house.  I  was  sitting  there  alone,  one  day,  when 
you  and  my  father  —  he  was  just  able  to  go  out  with  the= 
help  of  your  arm,  then  —  had  walked  towards  the  sea; 
Lucy  Peat  was  in  the  village,  purchasing  things  for  dm^ 
ner ;  Mrs.  Wiggins  had  also  gone  to  market,  so  that,  ex- 
cept her  old  husband,  sick  in  his  bed,  I  was,  indeed,  quite 
alone ;  no  one  either  in  the  house  or  in  the  garden  with 
me. 
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I  heard  some  one  running  very^  very  fast  along  the 
road.  I  listened^  a  little  frightened.  The  runner  eame 
near  —  quite  close  to  the  hedge ;  I  got  up  to  go  into  die 
house :  aa  I  isaued  through  the  opening  into  the  little 
arbour,  he  jumped  over  the  tall  hedge  like  a  greyhound, 
and  alighted  on  his  feet  within  a  few  yards  of  me. 

I  drew  back.  He  seemed  greatly  agitated^  and  his 
whole  face,  person,  air,  and  manner,  overpowered  me. 
He  had  no  hat  on  —  he  was  out  of  breath ;  and  as  he 
stood,  for  an  instant,  straight  as  a  poplar  tree,  before  me, 
I  thought^  young  and  slight  as  he  was,  I  had  never  seen 
any  creature  so  noble,  lEto  beautiful.  His  cheeks,  indeed, 
were  pale,  but  that  very  paleness  was  beauty  ;  and  his 
eyes,  like  stars,  or  like  suns  of  jet,  broke,  in  wonderful 
splendour,  through  the  clouds  of  his  loose  curling  black 
hair.  Oh,  Michael !  do  not  chide  me,  nor  sco^  nor 
smile  at  me,  for  these  seemingly  foolish  words;  I  tell 
you,  truly  and  sincerely,  how  he  struck  me,  at  that  very 
first  moment,  —  what  he  was  like,  and  how  J  could  not 
help  feeling  towards  him.  Oh,  I  did  love  him,  indeed, 
"  at  first  sight,"  (as  *tis  said,  oftener  in  jest  and  sneers 
than  in  any  belief  of  any  such  thing,)  though  it  was 
afterwards,  and  upon  reflection,  and  from  seeing  him,  aid 
speaking  with  him,  again  and  again,  that  I  knew  I  had 
done  so. 

Well,  he  stood  one  moment,  flashing  such  looks  on 
me!  and  then  he  glanced  around  him,  anxiously,  and 
watchfully  —  and  then  he  said,  '^  Madam — young  lady — 
pray  let  me  conceal  myself,  a  moment,  in  this  garden  — 
I  am  pursued  by  wretches  who,  witfiout  any  crime  or  fault 
of  mine  to  deserve  it,  wish  to  da  me  harm  —  bodily  harm; 
pray,  pray  let  me  pass  into  that  little  arbour." 

I  know  not  now  what  I  said,  Michael,  but  it  was  as. 
sent  to  what  he  asked;  and  with  profuse  thanks  he  darted 
through  the  opening  after  me,  and  dropped  on  the  garden 
seat,  panting  and  sighing,  nay,  Michael,  even  groaning 
piteously.  Yes,  piteously  ;  for  I  pitied  him  from  my 
very  heart  —  and  could  I  choose  but  do  so,  after  seeing 
him  in  such  a  plight,  and  hearing  him  say  what  he  did  ? 
Let  me  not  eonceal  from  you,  that  when  be  spoke  —  or 
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at  leisl  A  few  moments  after  —  I  thought^  in  my  own 
mind^  I  had  never^  never  seen  any  one  of  sadi  a  fine 
address. 

'M  am  sorry  my  father  or  my  brother  is  not  at  home  to 
do  better  for  you,"  I  said,  in  reply  to  repetitions  of  his 
acknowledgments,  after  some  time,  when  he  was  calmer : — 
"  they  coi^d,  if  necessary,  conceal  you  in  the  house." 

**  No,  no,"  he  resumed,  "  H  is  better  as  it  is ;  the  fewer 
that  see  me  at  present  the  better ;  and,  indeed,"  he  con«^ 
tinned,  rising  and  inclining  his  noble  head,  "  I — do  not 
be  offended,  nor  think  me  disrespectful  if  I  say  —  1  am 
glad,  very  glad,  to  have  the  honour  and  the  happiness  of 
such  a  protectress — and  such  a  one  only." 

"  But  my  father  and  brother,"  I  told  him,  "  will  soon 
come  home  for  dinner — and  then—'* 

'*  You  mttst  leave  me,  I  know,"  he  interrapted.  '*  Yes, 
though  your  going  away  will  grieve  me  as  much  as  the  mi- 
sery which  drove  me  to  you,  -—  I  know  you  must :  — indeed, 
I  know  that  nothing  but  the  greatest  goodness  and  kindness 
could  have  made  you  stay  with  me  one  moment ;  — ^  so^  if 
I  can,  I  must  be  content,  hiding  here,  alone,  till  nightfall 

—  though,  without  you  —  a  guardian  angel  to  me,  in  very 
truth  and  fact  —  to  watch  for  me,  't  is  hard  to  say  how  soon 
I  may  be  detected,  and  again  exposed  to  outrage  that  my 
soul  abhors,  and  l^at,  as  I  have  already  assured  you,  I  do 
not  merit." 

"  I  believe  yon  do  not  merit  it,  whatever  it  is,"  I  said 

—  very  foolishly,  to  be  sure. 

"  Do  you  ?  '*  he  asked,  his  vmce  so  spirited,  and  his 
grand  eyes  burning  with  delight —  "  do  you,  indeed  ?  God 
bless  you  for  the  word,  then ;  and  I  thank  you,  deeply,  and 
while  I  live  shall  —  can  —  never  forget  it  or  you." 

Indeed,  Michael,  while  he  spoke  the  last  words,  his 
voice  trembled,  and  tears  dimmed  his  eyes. 

"  But  why  need  you  stay  here,  alone,  and  In  danger  ?  ** 
I  demanded.  ^  I  was  going  to  say  that  when  my  father 
and  brother  come  back,  they  will  surely  be  most  happy  to 
give  you  a  secret  room  in  the  house." 

<^  Thanks  —  thanks,  again — may  I  ask  you  your  father*^ 
name  ?  *' 
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I  told  it.  He  started,  and  seamed  greatly  agitated  again, 
tliough  not  at  he  had  bee%  when  he  jumped  {fiaa  danic 
scholars  would  say  Actson-like,  Michael,)  into  die  gardou 

«  Mutford  ?  "  he  repeated  —  <<  Robort  Mutfozid  ?  " 

I  assented,  asking  if  he  Icnew  my  father? 

<<  And  your  brother'* — he  went  ob»  not  noticing  my 
question*- ^<  is  his  name  Michael  ?" 

I  said  yes,  again,  much  astonished,  as  you  will  easily 
believe. 

<<  Of  Mutfoni  Abbey,  Yorkshire  }  "  he  etiU  asked ;  and 
when  I  replied,  his  emotion  appeared  to  change  into  some- 
thing grave  and  admiring ;  and  he  hdd  down  his  head,  put 
his  hand  to  his  fcwehead,  or  passed  its  outapiead  fingers 
through  his  hair  (how  well  I  remember  every  little 
action,  you  will  say !)  —  and  I  heard  himr  whisper  to  hinu 
self — "  Surprising  — ;providential  -<^  perhaps  a  happy, 
happy  chance," — and  in  saying  the  last  words  he  looked 
up  at  me  with  an  expression  which  I  oeald  not  withstand, 
and  which  I  felt  to  be  strange  and  unusud,  j^umgfa  it  did 
not  oQend  me. 

<<  Then,  as  you  seem  to  know  my  father  and  brother, 
shall  I  mention  your  situation  to  them?"  I  resumed. 
"No — no — pray,  allow  me  a  moment's  thought  —  no, 
dear  young  lady  —  dear^  dear  Miss  Mutford,  excuse  me."  I 
suppose  he  saw  me  look  displeased,  as  wdl  as  blushing-^ 
"  You  cannot  imagine  the  right  I  have  to  address  you  so — 
though  you  diall  know  it  yet  —  but  I  muat'Say  no,  for  the 
present,  to  your  kind  wish  to  have  me  taken  care  of  by  yoor 
family  -r-  to  have  them  know  we  have  met  —  to  haVe  ^m 
know  I  am  here  —  for,  if  they  did  know  who  is  here,  aks, 
alas,  I  fear  they  would  be  little  disposed  to  do  me  a  kind-* 
ness." 

"  Why?  — have  you  ever  offended  my  fiither  or  my 
brother?   or  injured  them  ?  " 

*'  Never,  I  solemnly  assure  you — never,  even  in  thought ; 
on  the  cont|»ry,  I  have  been  striving  to  befriend  th^oi  — 
even  thongh  they  and  I  have  never  yet  m<Bt." 

^'  Then,  surely,  if  you  let  them  know  that,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  your  being  kindly  received  by  them/' 
*^  There  would,  though,  I  am  certain." 
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'^  Very  strange,"  I  said  —  "  such  conduct  on  their  part 
would  be  unjust  and  ungenerous —  and  I  will  not  suppose 
so  of  my  father  or  my  brother,  for  one  moment." 

'^  Nor  do  I  suppose  so  of  them ;  I  could  not,  of  your 
father  or  brother,  if  I  had  no  other  reason ;  still,  let  me 
assure  you  that  they  would  scarce  protect  me  from  danger, 
even  if  I  told  them  I  was  their  friend  —  their  active 
friend." 

''But  why?" 

'^  Because  they  would  not  believe  me." 

''  And  on  what  grounds  not  believe  you  ?  " 

''  Because  they  hate  me."  » 

I  looked  and  spoke  in  great  surprise. 

««  Yes — hate  me  —  and  at  present  they  have  natural 
reasons  for  doing  so." 

"  Without  —  as  you  seem  to  say  —  having  seen  you  ?  '* 

"  Without  having  seen  me.  I  have  —  or  ?uut,  rather, 
some  friend^  whom  they  detest,  and  they  attribute  to  me 
feelings  towards  them  in  common  with  those  friends.  You 
still  seem  astonished,  and  I  do  not  wonder.  I  will  explain 
to  you  —  to  yott,  at  least  —  another  time,  if  you  be  good 
and  kind  enough  to  afibrd  me  the  opportunity.  At  present, 
I  dread  to  do  so." 

"  Dread  it  ?  that  is  the  most  extraordinary  word  you 
have  yet  spoken :  what  can  you  dread  from  me  ?  " 

"  That  you  might  hate  me,  too."  As  he  looked  at  me, 
saying  this  in  the  softest  voice,  his  eyes  again  grew  moist, 
Michael. 

My  father  and  you  entered  the  garden  at  that  moment, 
and  saved  me  an  answer — and  I  was  glad  of  it.  I  men- 
tioned the  circumstance  to  him. 

"  Then  do  not  let  me  keep  you  an  instant  from  them," 
he  said,  sighing  deeply. — "  Do  you  suppose  I  shall  be  free 
of  observation,  here,  for  a  few  hours  ? " 

I  knew  he  scarcely  could.  You  sometimes  sat  down  in 
the  little  summer-house,  yourself,  Michael,  after  dinner, 
with  your  pencil  or  note-book ;  sometimes  Lucy  Peat  went 
into  it,  to  indulge  her  moody  suUenness ;  and  even  the  bold 
Mrs.  Wiggins  would  visit  it,  though  she  had  no  right,  and 
it  was  her  foolish  tongue  I  feared  most  oxvYoi^  vi^^wavV^  M . 

H  H 
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indeed,  he  conld  incur  danger,  by  being  betrayed  to  the 
wretches  (so  he  had  called  them)  who  were  in  porsuit  oi 
him.  These  thoughts  made  me  hesitate  at  his  question. 
Jlnt.  at  last,  I  took  a  sudden — and  you  will  say  a  strange— 
ivsolution^  on  the  strength  of  whid^  I  ventured  to  promise 
him  that  no  one  should  intrude  into  die  arbour  till  he  left  it. 

He  thanked  me  i^in,  as  I  was  about  to  go  to  the  house. 
His  voice  struck  me  as  remarkable.  It  was  faint 'and 
hoarse.  I  turned  and  looked  at  him.  He  was  pale  as  a 
corpse ;  his  head  had  fallen  back  against  the  thickly-woven 
branches  of  the  arbour,  his  eyes  were  closed,  his  lips  apart, 
and  livid  ;  his  arms  dropped  at  either  side.  I  feared  he 
was  dying  suddenly,  and  could  scarce  keep  myself  ftom 
screaming.  Not  knowing  what  I  did,  I  ran  to  him,  put 
my  salts  to  him  to  smell,  and  wiped  the  cold  perspiradoB 
from  his  forehead.  It  was  very  strange  I  ovm,  to  see  me 
so  drcumstanced  in  that  little  summer-house,  with  a  young 
gentleman,  whose  name,  even,  I  did  not  know.  But  could 
I  help  it  >  I  declare  to  you,  again,  Michael,  that  I  had 
not  presence  of  mind  enough  to  be  consdous  of  my  owe 
actions. 

He  revived,  opening  his  beautiful  eyes  upon  me,  with 
another  sad,  sad  sigh  ;  when  he  understood  I  was  near  him^ 
he  smiled  like  an  archangel,  and  —  without  intending  dis* 
respect,  I  am  sure,  but  in  a  mere  impulse  of  gratitude  foi 
my  litde  attentions  —  took  my  hand,  very,  very  gently  — 
as  the  gentlest  brother  might.  Had  he  been  perfecdj 
master  of  himself, — quite,  restored  to  his.  senses  and  hL« 
strength,  I  mean, — I  would  have  withdrawn  myhandfinmi 
his,  of  course :  but,  making  allowance  for  his  weak  state^ 
and  indeed  afraid  that  my  abruptness  might  give  him  a* 
relapse,  I  allowed  him  to  hold  it  for  a  moment. 

He  apologised  for  the  trouble  he  had  given  me — (hanked 
me  over  and  over  —  and  while  I  could  only  repeat  —  "  But 
you  are  better —  are  you  not.^"  he  saw  some  silly  tears, 
which  I  vainly  strove  to  hide  by  looking  down;  and  said,  in 
a  voice  that  sounded  on  the  strings  of  my  very  heart  — 
*'  What !  this  for  me  ?  this  sweet  pity  for  me  >**  and 
More  I  could  hinder  hixU)  his  li^  toudied  my  hand  whicli 
he  still  held. 
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Now  I  took  away  my  hand,  but — I  must  speak  the  truth 

—  not  in  as  marked  a  manner  as  I  ou^t  to  have  done. 
I  knew  I  ought  to  feel  and  to  seem  angry,  but  I  could  not. 

''  Have  you  been  lately  iU  before  to-day  ?  "  I  asked.  He 
gave  me  such  an  answer^  lifichael,  as  made  me  suddenly 
leave  the  arbour>  to  hide  the  real  crying  fit  it  started.  ^  Not 
exactly  ill,"  he  said^  <<  but  he  had  suffered  much  oppression 

—  even  personal  oppression,  for  the  last  monlh  ; — and  for 
all  that  day^  he  had  bem  fatiguing  himself,  trying  to  escape 
his  persecutors ;  and  that,  he  supposed,  must  have  so  sud- 
denly overpowered  him  — that,  and  fasting  all  day." 

Oh,  dear  Michael^  I  ran  in  from  the  garden  up  to 
my  little  room^  and  cried  there  as  I  had  not  done  before 
since  my  mother's  death ;  yet  thwre  was  some  joy  in  my 
sorrow,  as  we  are  told,  that  ^'  even  in  laughter  the  heart  is 
sorrowful."  I  once  or  twice  detected  myself  smiling,  while 
my  eyes  poured  tears,  and  the  beating  of  my  heart,  and 
the  tremor  of  my  limbs,  were  not  accompanied  with  a 
sensation  of  unhappiness.  I  fell  on  my  knees  and  prayed, 
too ;  though  I  do  not  know  or  recollect,  now,  for  what  I 
prayed.  Suddenly  I  started  up  at  the  thought  of  him, 
alone  in  the  summer-house,  and  exposed  to  intrusion,  and 
weak  from  hunger.  My  tears  stepped,  I  bathed  my  eyes, 
and  went  down  stairs. 

Do  you  remember,  Michael,  a  day  that  you  called  me. a 
foolish  little  thing,  and  said  my  senses  were  leaving  me, 
because  I  begged  and  prayed  of  you  to  beg  and  pray  of  my 
father  to  let  me  dine  in  the  garden,  and  sit  out  there,  till 
nightfall,  before  the  little  arbour,  watching  a  bird  that  I 
wanted  to  tame,  and  that  I  said  I  had  tied  by  the  leg,  with 
a  soft  silk  thread,  to  a  brandi  of  one  of  the  shrubs  }  That 
was  the  day  I  am  now  speaking  of.  And  now,  dear  bro- 
ther, you  know  what  bird  I  meant,  and  you  will  frown  at 
me  for  the  little  equivocation,  ^nd  so  you  ought ;  I  do  so 
at  myself.  But  you  did  get  me  leave  to  follow  my  whim 
that  day,  and  I  did  ^ne  off  my  little  work-table,  a  short 
distance  from  the  opening  of  the  arbour,  and  right  in  the 
path  to  it ;  and  Lucy  Peat  attended  me,  and  whenever  she 
"was  present  I  pretended  to  be  speaking  and  chlr^iiv^V^\s^ 
B  H  2 
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bird  in  the  arbour^  which  I  said  I  had  purdiased  of  a  little 
boy  at  the  garden  gate^  and  that  he  was  qnite  a  wild  bird, 
and  very  shy  and  sullen,  but  that  I  was  sure  I  should  soon 
tame  him ; — more  stories,  Michael,  to  be  fbigiven  me. — 
But,  when  Lucy  Peat  went  aVay,  and  that  I  made  certain 
she  could  not  see'  me,  and  that  no  one  else  was  in  view, 
what  do  you  think  I  ^d  then,  Michael? — Something  that 
I  feel  myself  getting  red  to  think  of  this  moment,  though 
Lord  AUen  is  at  present  my  husband — and  that  I  am 
sure  I  do  not  know  how  I  got  through  then,  for  tremUing, 
blushing,  and  the  greatest  shame  and  confusion.  Indeed, 
Michael,  I  stole  softly  with  my  chicken,  and  my  bread, 
and  my,  fruity  and  my  glass  of  water,  into  the  summer, 
house,  and,  without  even  looking  at  him,  put  them  down 
on  the  seat  beside  him,  and  then  got  out  again,  as  weU 
and  as  fast  I  could,  not  speaking  a  single  word,  nor  taking 
any  notice  of  his  refusals  to  eat  my  dinner,  as  he  said, 
however  he  came  to  know  that. 

Again,  Michael,  do  you  remember  coming  out  to  me 
after  dinner  that  evening,  and  finding  me  sitting  full  in 
the  path  to  the  summer-house,  pretending  to  talk  and 
chirp  to  my  bird  ?  and  your  scolding  me  for  sitting  out  so 
late — the  twilight  had  just  begun  to  come  on — and  your 
wanting  to  pass  and  see  my  bird,  and  my  beseeching  you 
not,  and  talking  loud  and  fast  to  you,  and  at  last  crying 
you  out  of  your  intention,  and  out  of  the  garden  ? 

YoU  had  scarcely  disappeared  when  I  heard  my  name 
called,  in  the  gentlest  whisper.  I  re-entered  the  arbour, 
scarce  able  to  walk — though  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell  why 
I  should  have  been  so  agitated;  but  I  trembled  more  than 
ever,  breathed  tightly,  felt  my  limbs  weak,  and  my  head 
confused. 

"  Good  night,"  he  said — '*  only  good  night;  I  will  not 
say  farewell ;  it  would  sound  as  if  we  were  never  to  meet 
again — or,  at  least,  not  for  a  long  while;  and  I  cannot 
bear  to  thmk  of  that ;  and  I  do  supplicate  you  to  see  me 
again  to-tnorrow,  on  the  shingles  by  the  sea-side,  about  a 
mile  from  the  village,  towards  the  point,  at  your  walking 
hour — allow  me  to  say  two  o'clock  ?" 

1  did  not -^  could  tiot  answer  him  a  word — ^^^a  breath* 
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*'  If  for  notihiDg  else^"  he  continued,  '^at  least  to  hear 
the  explanation  I  owe  you." 

"  WeU ;  very  well ;  for  that/'  I  said  at  last 

<<  Good  night,  then;*'  he  extended  his  hand,  as  peo- 
ple commonly  do  at  parting,  so  I  gave  mine;  '^good 
night,  and  I  need  not  pray  that  God  will  bless  you  for 
your  gentle  and  graceful  hospitality  to  me  this  day.  Good 
night ;  you  do  not  know  how  much  good  you  have  done 
— how  much  must  flow  from  your  generous  conduct. 
You  do  not  know  how  much,  how  delidously  you  have 
comforted  a  heart  that,  till  a  few  hours  ago,  was  sore  and 
dark  from  unmerited  sufferings  and  outrage.  Indeed,  in- 
deed, to  say  I  am  grateful,  deeply,  deeply  grateful,  would 
faintly  express  my  sense  of  obligadon.     Grood  night ;  you 

weep  for  me  again  ?     Miss  Mutford But  what  am  I 

going  to  say  ?  Good  night  —  you  would  hate  me  for  the 
selfish  abruptness  —  I  fear  you  would  —  Good  night  — 
and  yet ''  —  he  let  go  my  hand,  bowed,  at  some  distance 
from  me,  his  own  hand  pressed  against  his  heart,  and 
ended  in  a  low,  but  hever-to-be-forgotten  tone  —  "  If  ever, 
goodness,  gentleness,  guilelessness,  grace,  youth  and  beauty, 
have  inspired  lasting  and  solemn  love  in  a  few  hours,  / 
love,  unalterably,  solemnly,  this  moment." 

He  was  near  to  the  opening  of  the  little  arbour,  and  the 
next  moment,  dear  Michael,  my  bird  had  flown. 

You  came  out  of  the  house  to  seek  me  again,  and  I  told* 
you  he  had  flown,  and  that  I  was  out  of  spirits,  as  you 
found  me,  for  that  reason.  How  long  I  had  been  sitting 
alone  in  the  summer-house,  until  you  entered  it,  I  cannot 
tell.  I  only  know  that  there  I  sat,  entranced  in  happiness, 
if  ever  a  human  creature  was  so.  I  have  told  you  I  loved 
him  almost  the  first  moment  I  saw  him.  Oh,  Michael, 
what  prid^,  what  high  and  delightful  pride  did  I  feel  at 
his  parting  avowal  I  What  a  being  he  appeared  to  me  — 
how  beautiful,  how  noble,  how  refined,  how  spirited — and 
yet  how  gentle!  and  to  think — to  feel  —  to  know  he 
would  be  my  own !  — indeed,  dearest  brother,  I  was  a  very 
happy  girl.  So  happy,  that  every  thing  around  me,  though 
I  but  vaguely  considered  or  apprehended  any  object,  tteecoft^ 
making  me  happy.     Now  and  then  1  vraa  coTAicaA\3&  ^i  "^^ 
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soft  ni^fe-liBeeie  on  my  cheek,  «nd  it  was  pleasure ;  t  leaf 
rustled,  and  I  heard  harmony  ;  and,  as  I  sat  looking  out 
inattentively  through  the  neuiy  closed  entrance  into  my 
hower  of  (I  know  it  was)  romance,  shall  I  ever  forget  the 
loTdiness  of  the  planet  of  romance,  and  of  love^  as  she 
arose  over  the  fringy  outline  of  distant  trees,  and  glanced 
her  light  into  me,  through  and  between  dusteiing  and 
drooping  kavea — aa  if  through  eyelashes — every  one  of 
which  she  tmned  into  glory  !  And  yet  I  reo^Qect  aU  that 
as  if  I  had  not  perfectly  observed  it — as  if  it  had  been 
the  moon,  «nd  the  moonfi^t,  and  the  sky,  and  the  gilded 
foliage  of  a  Ueased  dream  ;  and  I  like  it  for  its  very 
unoortainty. 

These  were  my  first  sensations — I  do  not  caQ  them 
thou^ts — I  had  none — after  he  went  away.  When  you 
led  me  into  the  house,  and  I  {beaded  bad  spirits  for  the 
loss  of  my  bird,  and  retired  to  my  room  for  the  night,  I 
had  something  like  distinct  reflection.  Who  \Ta8  he? 
why  so  persecuted?  how  our  firiend,  and  without  our 
knowing  it  ?  and  an  ol:rject  of  hatred  to  you,  Michael,  and 
to  my  father,  if  known  by  you  ?  And  I  answered  to  my- 
self— he  is  a  gentleman  of  the  v&cy,  very  highest  stamp, 
mind,  and  breeding;  and  to-morrow  I  shall  know  his 
name; — they  are  wretches,  indeed,  who  persecute  him; 
for,  whatever  they  charge  against  him,  he  is  surely,  smrely, 
ino^able  of  meriting  such  horrid  treatment;  and. he  is 
omr  friend,  because  he  has  heard  of  our  misfortunes,  and 
because  he  has  a  heart  to  make  him  the  firiend  of  the 
unfortunate  wherever  he  meets  them — and  as  to  his  fears 
of  bemg  hated  by  my  father  and  brother,  that  is  his  only 
mktake. 

Michael,  you  have  already  called  me  worse  than  romantic, 
duldish,  imprudent,  since  you  began  to  read.  When  you 
found  me  agreeing  to  meet  him  by  the  sea,  y(m  laid  down 
the  paper,  and  ehided  your  sister  severdy  in  your  heart. 
Kow,  as  you  find  that  reflection  added  only  strength  to  my 
purpose,  I  dread  to  imagine  what  you  think  of  me.  Nor 
oaii  I  ofler  any  excuse  for  myself.  I  will  not  ask  you  to 
aaamd&r  the  oiicumstanoes  of  my  bnnging-up  ;  my  total 
joe/uafon  from  the  world;  m^  cwsifcVEvX.  iAa.dui^of  books 
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which  (though  otherwise  good,  beautiful  and  harmless, 
.else  you  would  not  have  chosen  them  for  me)  do  nurture 
the  romance  of  a  girl's  heart,  and  scarce  teach  her  caution 
and  incredulity^  and  common,  that  is,  worldly  sense.  No- 
thing of  this  do  I  plead.  I  only  say — I  only  admit  that 
I  was  infatuated ;  diat  he  inspired  me  widi  a  confidence, 
a  sense  of  his  high-mindedness  and  his  honour,  upon  which 
my  heart  reposed  as  a  child  upon  flowers; — that  the 
thou^t  of  not  seeing  him  again  would  have  killed  me — 
that^  in  a  word^  I  could  have  died  to  save  him  from  an 
injury^  instead  of  suspecting  him  for  a  moment.  Yes, 
Michael^  that  evening,  as  I  watched  for  him  in  the  garden^ 
I  could  have  kept  off  with  my  life — if  that  would  have 
kept  off  any  one,  or  any  thing — whatever  person  or  per- 
sons might  have  come  to  harm  him  in  that  little  arbour. 

So^  Michael^  I  went  to  walk  the  next  day  alone^  by  the 
«ea ;  and^  if  my  crime  was  greats  it  met  its  punishmept 
for  that  time^  at  least  He  had  been  waiting  for  me  in 
some  alarm,  he  said ;  and  his  disturbed  eyes  glanced  up 
the  diffs,  wfaich^  at  the  place  of  our  meetings  were  not 
high  ;  as  he  said  this,  and  even  while  he  looked,  his  emo- 
tion increased  ^«  and  oh,  Michael,  with  cause.  I  saw,  two 
men,  of  large  stature,  scramble  down  the  cliff;  he  started 
08  if  to  run  from  them ;  his  eyes  met  mine^  and  he  stood 
atill.  They  hastened  up' to  him^  and  commanded  him  to 
return  home  in  their  company.  He  refused.  They  in. 
sisted.  He  defied  them — they  threatened  force ;  he  braved 
them  ag^;  he  railed— he  reviled — he  changed^  oh,  he 
changed,  dear  brother,  into  the  noost  terribly  angry  man  I 
had  ever  seen,  or  coidd  have  dreamt  off  His  voice — his 
words  —  his  eyes  —  his.  erect  figure  —  his  raised  and 
cknched  hand  —  can  I  ever  forget  them  !  One  of  the 
men  advanced  to  take  his  arm.  He  struck  him  to  his  feet. 
He  sprang  upon  the  other,  and,  with  one  blow,  felled  him 
too.  But  tliey  dosed  upon  him  together — and  then, 
Michael,  then  I  saw  him  beaten,  beaten,  Michael^  in  his 
turn^  by  those  vude,  strong,  great  men ;  and,  at  last,  in 
spite  of  all  his  resistance — all  his  threats,  —  nay,  and 
fearful  imprecations  —  they  forced  him  off  along  wi^ 
Ihem,  while  I  stood  screaming  and  wrin^iv^  txv;  VvastA^^Vs^ 
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excessive  terror  and  wonder^  unable  to  hear  or  to  oompre:. 
hend  the  full  words  he  tried  to  address  to  me,  at  parting. 
One  speech  only  I  did  catch ;  it  was  a  request  not  lo  men^ 
tion  to  my  own  family,  or  to  a  human  beings  that  we  had 
ever  met^  until  we  could  meet  again:  and  st  this  I  heard 
the  savage  men  laugh,  and  heard  him  roar  at  them  again, 
until  they  were  out  of  sight. 

You  will  imagine  my  state  of  mind  afterwards^  Michad. 
The  shocking  mystery  of  who  and  what  he  could  be^  who 
was  thus  oppressed  and  degraded,  and  deprived  of  his 
liberty,  in  the  open  day,  and  in  a  free  country,  over- 
shadowed my  hearty  till  it  made  my  love  diudder.  But  I 
was  soon  to  learn  his  name  and  station,  at  least.  You 
took  me  with  you,  in  a  few  days,  to  Lord  Linterh's  ;  you 
know  how  his  sudden  bursting  into  the  room  affected  me ; 
how  the  sight  of  me  affected  him,  too,  though  he  was  able 
to  suppress  aU  strong  appearance  of  a  previous  knowledge 
of  me  (as  he  afterwards  told  me),  asking  his  brother 
Greorge  who  you  and  I  were,  with  other  things. 

When  I  regained  my  senses,  that  day,  I  cannot  describe 
to  you  how  I  felt  and  thought^  such  a  bustle  of  difiisrent 
sensations  of  pain  and  pleasure  was  within  me.  You  will 
not  think  it  unnatural  that  I  was  gratified  at  finding  him 
prove  to  be  of  elevated  station  in  the  world  ;  the  fact  also 
flattered  my  s^lf-opinion,  I  believe,  beeause  I  had  from 
the  first  set  him  down  in  my  own  mind  for  a  superior 
being  in  every  way.  But  it  shocked  *)ne  to  see  him  on 
such  terms  with  his  father ;  and  the  continued  mystery  of 
the  grounds  of  disagreement  between  them,  and  of  how 
Lord  Lintern  could  have  the  right  to  oppress  him  in  such  a 
manner,  kept  me  uneasy  and  trembUng.  Pray  bear  in 
mind,  dear  Michael,  that  I  was  still  ignorant  of  Lord 
Lintem's  relationship  to  us. 

One  thing  only  grew  distinct,  more  distinct  than  ever  to 
my  thoughts,  —  the  necessity  of  concealing,  for  the  present, 
from  every  one,  that  he  and  I  were  friends.  The  very 
discovery  of  his  name  and  rank,  and  my  terror  of  his 
tyrannical  father,  made  me  become  doubly  resolved  on  this 
point.  Indeed,  his  own  last  words,  when  the  men  forced 
}dm  ofF  on  the  shingles,  would  have  sealed  my  lips.     Yoii 
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asked  me  some  questions  about  him^  and  also  about  big 
brother^ — his  bad  brother^ — George^  riding  home  that 
day,  and  in  answering  you^  Michael,  I  first  began  to  dis« 
simulate  with  you. 

Now  I  oome  to  something  very,  very  disagreeable.  In 
making  it  clear  to  you,  at  once^  I  shall  jdn  to  what  hap* 
pened  to  myself  at  the  time^  facts  which  Augustus  after- 
wards told  me. 

He  thought  his  young  brother  a  friend.  He  made  him, 
in  a  degree,  a  confidant.  He  got  him  to  consent^  some^ 
days  after  we  were  at  Lord  lantern's^  to  convey  a  letter  to 
me.  George  Allen  gave  the  letter  to  Lucy  Peat  as  from 
himself^  and  Lucy  delivered  it  to  me,  under  the  impression 
that  he  had  written  it,  and  that  he  was  encouraged  by  me 
in  his  attentions.  She  took  back  a  messag;e,  in  answer, 
and  still  George  Allen  allowed  her  to  believe  that  it  was 
tent  to  him.  Of  this  I  knew  nothings  then^  and  the  un- 
happy mistake  went  on^  imder  other  circumstances.  In 
fact  I  accepted  more  letters  from  her  written  by  Augustus, 
and  messages  also^  and  still  replied  to  him  through  her. 
It  was  very  miserable  that  this  should  have  happened :  all 
my  late  and  present  suffering,  the  most  odious  part  at  least, 
flows  from  it:  and  it  seems  strange,  too,  that  it  coiM 
have  happened;  but  many  things  helped  to  cause  it  and 
to  keep  it  up.  George  Allen,  for  his  own  views,  com. 
manded  Lucy,  as  she  herself  told  me,  never  to  mention  his 
name  even  to  me,  but  always  in  speaking  of  him  to  say 
^'  he,"  and  I  considered  this  only  as  necessary  caution  ; 
you  may  be  sure  I  never  breathed  the  name  to  her ;  and 
then  the  letters  a'hd  messages  I  received  could  be  written 
or  spoken,  in  the  first  instance,  by  no'  one  but  Lord 
Allen  ;  so  how  should  I  have  suspected  any  thing  like  that 
which  was  occurring  ? 

I  soon  began  to  think,  indeed,  that  Lord  Allen  wrote 
to  me  in  a  strange  and  incoherent  tone*  He  complained 
of  the  coldness  of  my  verbal  answers  to  him^  and  at 
length  accused  me  of  forgetting  him.  This  puzzled  as 
well  as  distressed  me,  for,  in  truth,  I  had  never  sent  him 
an  unkind  message.  Recollecting  that  my  words  were  to 
be  conveyed  tlirough  Lucy  Peat,  I  chose  them  carefullyv 
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indeed^  as  a  lady  cu^it,  but  still  Atey  weve  hiemHj  mmi 
soffident,  caasina^/rmi  a  ladj.  Let  me  at  anee  expiaiii  to 
jtm,  dear  MichauA,  that;  G«evge  AUen  rwawi  diis  mism. 
deretanding  between  us.  It  was  his  olgeet  tm  divert  fak 
brother  from  timildi^  of  me,  and,  aWkougjh  ke  pQnetnallj 
ptre  bis  laCteis  to  Lacj  Feat,  in  order  to  cwitinne  bk 
main  phn,  otfll  he  never  fiaidifall j  reported  to  Angnstas 
the  messages  from  roe  which  the  girl  gave  him  nnder  de 
impresrion,  let  me  repeat^  that  diej  were  for  hmnaptf.  I 
win  add,  here,  that  none  of  the  letten  I  received  ^itmtt^un^a 
an  J  important  matter ;  no  aDusion  was  made  to  die  eanae 
of  the  extraordinary  peraeeatioDs  snfl^ed  by  the  writer,  or 
to  the  odier  topics  which  were  still  sodi  myatnaa  to  me. 

At  lei^th  George  Allen  endeaf^onred  to  dnnr  faia  vile 
plot  to  a  dose.  He  sent  me  word  that  ^^  itf^"  by  which  «f 
course  I  understood  Augnstna,  waa  now  free  to  renew  oht 
yersAntl  acquaintance,  and  requested  me  to  meet  him  at  a 
certain  time  and  place.  Fortunately,  dear  liidiad,  the 
state  of  my  father's  health  made  me  send  a  refoaaL  The 
intimation  was  repeated*  Again  and  again,  I  waa  compelled 
to  remain  at  home.  Then  came  a  message,  thronf^  Lucy, 
wbidi  rfiocked  and  offended  me  with  Angostos,  as  I 
diought ;  dioug^  I  ong^t  to  have  known  he  never  could 
have  dictated  such  a  one.  He  prayed  me  to  admit  ''  Mm," 
into  the  house,  late  at  night.  I  turned  away  £rom  Lucy, 
and  did  not  answer  at  all ;  and  this  happeiMd  more  than 
once. 

I  have  called  it  fortunate  that  I  was  unable  to  go  out, 
in  answer  to  the  first  messages  requesting  me  to  do  ao.  It 
WM  still  more  providential  diat,  while  I  had  previously 
walked  out  alone,  or  with  horrid  Lucy  Peat,  after  the  day 
^  Lord  Lintem's,  GcOTge  Allen  never  encountered  me  in 
the  lonely  places  I  used  to  frequent.  I  am  anre  that  if  I 
ever  had  happened  to  have  arranged  some  time  beforehand 
vrith  JUaey  Peat  that  we  were  to  walk  together,  she  would 
have  betrayed  me  to  him ;  that  is,  aapt  him  word  where  to 
meet  us,  and  so  exposed  me  to  his  insulting  attentions. 

Of  a  sudden,  all  verbal  w  written  eommunicationa  from 
Augustus,  or  in  his  name,  ceased.  This  I  will  here  ex. 
JiZai'n  to  you  also.     He  had  again  brdcen  from  his  father's 
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hoQse^  and  was  known  to  be  secreted  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
though  no  one  cooid  tell  where ;  and  the  fact  made  his 
brother  a^id  of  continuing  his  cdions  impositionB  cm  him 
and  me^  lest  he  should  be  detected  by  Augustus.  This 
was  just  before  you  were  taken  to  the  smug^r's  house, 
Michael.  While  you  were  there,  I  saw  Augustus  often, 
'vvithout  the  knowledge  of  Lucy  Pwit  or  of  any  other 
person.  Our  first  re-meeting  I  dall  take  notice  of  rather 
particularly. 

You  know  the  garden^  abdut  a  mile  from  what  was  our 
house  at  that  time^  where  you  and  I  used  sometimes  to 
walk^  with  the  permission  of  its  old  owner.  You  know  it 
is  of  great  extent,  the  old  man  and  his  son  cultiTating  it 
for  the  vegetables  and  fruit  it  yields,  on  the  sale  of  which 
they  live  :  you  know^  too,  that  it  is  well  endlosed^  very  little 
frequented,  and  very  solitary.  I  had  wa&ed  out  alone  in 
the  evening,  —  at  ray  poor  lather's  reifnest  too,  —  for  my 
health  (though  he  afterwards  wiidied  me  to  remain  at 
home).  I  was  sitting  reading,  or  tryii^  to  read  in  a 
corner  of  that  garden,  remote  from  the  gardener's  house. 
Lord  Allen  walked  up  to  me.  He  had  been  secreted  by 
the  old  man  in  the  house,  or  radier  by  the  old  man's 
wife,  who  is  not  of  that  county,  and  had  been  his  nurse 
in  another ;  and  he  had  seen  me  enter  the  garden. 

His  appearance  afflicted  me  as  well  as  surprised  me. 
He  was  thinner,  paler,  and  more  care-worn,  if  not  irri- 
tated, than  when  I  had  seen  him  last:  but  I  did  not  yield 
to  my  interest,  for  him  st  the  moment  I  recdlected  the 
unworthy  message  which  I  thcrnght  had  been  his,  and  he 
saw  me  changed  towards  him.  He  held  out  his  hand :  I 
would  not  take  it. 

*^  Then  I  was  right  in  what  I  feared,"  he  said,  mourn- 
fully, yet,  I  thought,  too  -vehemently  also, — "tmd  you,  too, 
ioriske  me  ! —  Stop,  Miss  Mutford,  a  moment  I"  he  con- 
tinoed,  as  I  made  a  sAmw  of  walking  away,  not  liking  his 
tone,  particularly  with  the  impression  I  have  mentioni^ 
on  my  mind,  *'  only  stop  and  hear  me !  If  you  do  not, 
yon  will  indeed  make  me  what  the  world  wants  to  make 
me,  by  saying  I  ami" 
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His  manner^  and  these^  to  me^  perlecdj  miaceoiuitable 
words^  had  a  spell  in  them  that  fixed  me  to  die  spot. 

•'  We  must  explain  now  or  neTer^"  he  oontimied,  speak- 
ing very  rapidly,  and  sometimes  his  Tmce  had  an  eflfeet  on 
me  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  "  You  rememher  our 
h»t  parting  ?  —  Have  yon  since  learned  who  those  men 
were.  Miss  Mutford?" 

"  I  answered  that  I  had  not  allowed  myadf  the  oppor. 
tunity." 

*'  Then  I  will  tell  you.     They  were  my  kiBepere." 

**  Keepers  !  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

^'  Keepers,  such  as  are  usually  hired  to  take  care  o£  a 
madman,"  he  answered,  his  features — above  all,  his  eyes — 
and  his  cadences  growing  wild  and  troubled,  no  doubt  at  a 
recollection  of  what  he  had  so  latdy  been  enduring.  You 
will  fancy  how  I  felt,  Midiael :  but  I  did  not  say  a  word, 
i  drew'irack,  I  belieye^  my  looks  fixed  on  him. 

"  Yes,"  he  went  on,  '^  and  I  need  not  remind  you  that 
they  treat  me  as  the  laws  allow  poor  mad  wretches  to  be 
treated;  yes,  and  my  father  says  I  am  mad;  and  my 
brother^  and  my  sisters,  except  one,  and  the  doctors ;  and 
because  the  doctors  say  it,  the  laws  vouch  it  to  be  true ; 
and  so,  in  the  eyes  o£  his  family,  the  world,  and  the  law, 
you  have  to  boast  of  the  acquaintance  of  a.  madman.  Miss 
Mutford." 

I  believed  him  :  nay,  I  believed  more  than  he  wished ; 
I  believed  the  law  was  right.  His  vehement  manner,  never 
before  shown  to  me,  and  the  change  in  the  very  lines  of 
his  face,  from  continual  excitement  and  even  personal  suf. 
ferings,  to  say  nothing  of  his  extraordinary  eyes,  convinced 
me  for  a  moment  that  I  had  loved  and  been  beloved  by  a 
furious  lunatic ; — and  oh^  Michael !  are  you  not  surprised 
that  the  thought  left  me  life  for  an  instant ! 

I  remember  still  stepping  back  from  him,  and  gasping, 
and  trying  to  scream,  but  could  not ;  and  the  deathlike^ 
horrible  turn  in  my  heart,  until  I  fell. 

A  decent  and  kindly-featured  old  woman  was  taking 

care  of  me,  in  an  humble  but  nice  little  parlour^  when 

I  came  to  myself.     He  did  not  appear.     I  was  in  the 

jgardener's  house,  and  thla  was  hia  wife,  AugustusV  M 
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nurse.  She  spoke  soothin^y  and  respectfully  to  me,  and, 
in  a  short  time,  we  had  a  long  conversation  togetherj  all 
about  her  foster  child.  Lord  Allen.  Oh,  how  that  con- 
versation relieved  my  heiartl 

She  assured  me,  over  and  over,  that,  though  he  had 
been  treated  for  mad,  he  was,  and  always  had  been  per- 
fectly in  his  right  mind,  and  would  soon  prove  the  fact  to 
the  world,  now  that  he  had  once  more  recovered  his  free- 
dom, and  was  able  to  take  steps  to  bring  himself  justice. 
Who  could  give  a  better  opinion  on  him  than  she  who  had 
nursed  him  in  her  arms,  and  scarce  ever  lost  sight  of  him 
(his  affection  for  her  never  permitting  her  to  do  so)  from 
that  to  the  present  day  ?  No,  no.  Heaven  forgive  her, 
she  st^d,  if  she  believed  in  her  heart  that  there  were  reasons 
for  making  him  out  a  madman  in  the  eyes  of  the  world; 
yes  —  she  added,  expressively  to  me — and  reasons  which 
I,  and  my  father  and  brother  were  concerned  in,  more 
than  we  suspected. 

This  hint  reminded  me  of  something  Augustus  had  said 
to  me  in  the  summer-house,  in  our  garden,  and  I  asked  her 
to  explain. 

She  answered,  that  she  did  not  think  it  might  be  quite 
agreeable  to  him  to  do  so;  he  had  never  talked  to  her  on 
the  sulflect,  openly,  at  least;  she  had  only  her  own  notions; 
but  perhaps  I  would  soon  hear  something  from  himself. 

That  was  not  likely,  I  said;  for  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, it  was  better,  in  my  opinion,  that  he  and  I  should 
give  up  farther  acquaintance. 

''  What,  Miss  Mutford!"  she  cried,  "  show  him  a  cold 
face  now,  when  he  has  not  a  friend  left  in  the  world  but 
you! — the  only  sister  that  loves  him,  and  doesn't  believe 
the  things  said  against  him,  sent  away  from  her  father's 
house,  to  keep  them  far  asunder!  and  his  very  heart  and 
soul  lightened  at  the  thought  of  making  a  friend  of  you ! 
— your  own  cousin,  poor  dear  young  gentleman!" 

*'  My  cousin!"  I  repeated;  and  now,  Michael,  for  the 
first  time,  I  learned  that  my  father  and  Lord  Lintem  were 
half  brothers:  that  Lord  Allen  was  the  elder  son  of  the 
man  whom  you  detested  and  loathed;  whom  I  myself 
shrunk  from,  as  the  destroyer  of  us  all. 
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My  heart  had  been  filled  with  a  great  terror  of  him. 
If  hen  I  thought  he  was  mad :  now  he  stood  before  it,  for 
an  instant,  as  a  disliked  rather  than  a  loved  object,  as  he 
had  stood  before  it,  ere  we  met  in  the  arbour,  though 
then  I  had  never  seen  him.  Yes,  Michael,  for  a  short 
time,  I  felt  as  my  father's  daughter  and  as  my  brother's 
sister  ought  to  feel.     But,  alas,  only  for  a  short  time* 

A  little  girl  entered,  and  put  an  open  letter  into  my 
hand.  It  craved  pardon  for  his  ungenerous  vehemence 
in  the  garden,  a  few  moments  before,  adding  that  his  good 
old  nurse  would  perhaps  state  facts  to  me  which  might 
excuse  him.  It  implored  me  not  to  hate  him  now,  when 
I  had  discovered  that  he  was  Lord  Lintem's  son ;  and  it 
modestly  added  reasons  why  I  should  not.  In  fact,  the 
hints  which  the  old  woman  would  not  explain  to  me,  his 
letter  did.  I  gathered  from  it,  that  he  never  had  been 
persecuted  by  his  father  till  he  had  conmiunicated  to  him 
his  discovery  of  .certain  evidence  which  could  confer,  be. 
yond  a  question,  upon  my  father,  upon  you,  and  myself, 
the  long-contested  property  then  in  Lord  Lintern's  pos- 
session: that,  although  his  father  disbelieved  him,  he  would 
soon  prove  the  facts— first  establishing  his  own  compe- 
tence to  be  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice;  that  he  was 
about  to  go  to  London  for  the  double  purpose;  diat  in. 
evitably,  if  his  father  blindly  continued  to  refuse  us  our 
rights,  his  father's  son  would  confer  them  on  us;  that  he 
had  delayed  his  journey  for  some  days,  only  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  me  again;  and  now  he  supplicated  me  anew  to 
forgive  his  recent  violence,  and  permit  him  to  descend  to 
me  from  his  chamber. 

Bedieving  every  word  of  this  letter,  as  I  did,  can  you 
wonder  that  n»y  farmer  feelings  towards  him  should  return? 
— should  increase.'^ — that  if  I  thought  of  him  nobly  be. 
fore,  he  should  appear  to  me  as  magnanimous  as  an  angel 
now.^  I  recollected,  too,  that  it  was  not  his  interest  for 
me  which  had  bribed  him  into  his  high  resolve  towards 
us,  even  against  his  own  interests  and  family  character — 
for  long  before  we  met  he  had  been  suffering  terribly  on 
account  of  his  just  and  generous  intentions.     Oh>  MichaeJ, 
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at  the  thought  of  my  father  and  you  relieved  by  him  fixnB 
misery^  I  Messed  ins  name  in  my  yery  heart! 

I  was  weeping  ]^ntift£y  over  tbe  last  sentences  of  his 
letter.  The  old  woman^  faaring  watelied  her  time^  I  sup» 
pose^  did  plead  ha»  excuse  for  his  wildness  in  her  garden. 
He  had  but  jost  got  i^  from  his  bed^  Ae  said,  where  he 
bad  lain  ill^  e?«r  since  his  escape  from  his  father's,  to  die 
moment  he  saw  me  come  in  at  the  garden  gate ;  and  he 
Jbad  arisen  against  her  advice,  being  yet  too  feverish  and 
irritated  to  go  out,  particularly  to  meet  me,  of  whose  cold 
messt^es  to  himf. through  hie  brewer  George,  she  had  heard 
him  complaining. 

At  the  mention  of  his  brother,  a  misgiving  of  what  had 
been  going  on  started  up  in  my  mind.  Though  you  might 
not  have  perceived  it,  Michael,  I  felt  much  inoonvenioiced, 
that  first  day  at  Lord  Lin  tern's,  by  the  looks  and  manner 
of  George  Allen,  before  Augustus  broke  into  the  room. 
I  believed  him  capable  of  offending  me,  and  since  it  now 
appeared  that  Augustas  had  made  him  a  confidant,  of 
playing  fklse  to  us  both^  in  the  view  of  preparing  an  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  so.  My  messages,  I  concluded  at  once, 
had  been  misrepresented;  and  I  started  with  pleasure  at 
the  equal  certainty  that  Augustus  had  never  sent  me  any 
words  capable  of  making  me  think  ill  of  him. 

'^  And  if  I  forgave  him,  would  I  not  see  him  ?"  the 
old  woman  asked.     I  hesitated — alluded  to  his  illness. 

"  Oh,'*  she  said,  **  since  he  has  come  dovm  stairs  once 
this  evening,  ^ho  knows  but  coming  down  again  may  do 
him  good  ?  "  And  she  went  to  the  door,  and  said  in  a  loud 
voice — *'  My  Lord,  why  here  be  your  new  cousin  and 
your  old  nurse  a-wT>ndering  what  you  can  be  a-doing  u^ 
there ! " 

The  old  woman  led  him  by  the  hand  to  me.  He  re-i 
quested  me  to  let  him  sit  with  us.  I  spent  a  blessed  hour 
near  to  him  that  evening.  There  were  fruit  and  some 
other  refreshments,  and  he  talked  to  me  of  all  he  intended 
to  do.  I  scarcely  opened  my  lips.  I  acsrcely  looked  at 
him:  but  I  heard  him — and  on  such  topics,  Michael! 

Amongst  other  things,  he  told  me  he  had  been  writing 
C»f  me  t6  his  sister  Ellen  — for  thqu^  \i\a  i».\!tkfit  ^'^  ^^X 
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fiU8pect  it^  he  knew  the  place  of  her  present  retreat ;  and 
he  showed  me  an  answer  from  her^  in  which  my  name  was 
mentioned  in  sweet  flattery,  because  he  had  praised  me. 
I  also  discovered  from  it^  that  you  and  Augustus's  sister 
had  just  met  under  the  same  roof^  although  she  refrained 
from  making  herself  known  to  you^  for  reasons  Augustus 
knew;  and  indeed^  dear  Michael^  she  praised  you  too  in  a 
way  that  I  was  proud  of,  and  diat  then,  alas,  made  me 
form,  like  the  child  and  fool  I  was,  happy  hopes  in  your 
regard. 

I  believe  one  of  his  reasons  for  producing  her  letter 
must  have  been,  to  lead  to  what  followed.  He  would  ex- 
plain to  me  why  Lady  Ellen  hid  her  name  from  you — 
and,  at  the  same  time,  why  he  had  requested,  and  still 
implored  me,  not  yet  to  admit  to  my  father  and  my  brother 
that  he  and  I  were  likely  to  be  friends.  Your  hatred  of 
Lord  Lintem  extended  to  all  his  family,  he  said;  and  this 
was  natural:  still,  you  hated  with  such  liveliness  and  im- 
patience of  all  contact  with  any  one  of  them,  that  if  you 
had  at  present  the  slightest  suspicion  of  our  acquaintance, 
you  would  interpose,  and  make  your  father  interpose  also, 
4,0  end  it  for  ever.  That/ in  tlie  first  place — (he  had  not 
premised  it  should  be  first). 

Then,  his  sister,  as  well  as  liimself,  had  strong  and 
natural  hopes  of  the  two  families  being  all  good  friends 
together,  at  no  distant  time.  But,  in  your  immediate  statA 
of  excitement,  did  you  know  who  she  was,  you  would  de, 
test  her  personally;  and  her  sincere  sorrow  for  our  imd&r 
served  sufferings,  at  her  father's  hands,  could  not  allow  her 
to  expose  herself  to  that  additional  humiliation. 

True,  he  might  at  once  make  known  to  you  that  he  was 
already  your  friend,  and  for  some  time  had  been.  But  in 
doing  so,  he  should  also  give,  in  order  to  obtain  belief,  the 
grounds  of  his  interest;  in  fact,  declare  the  evidence  he  had 
gained  in  our  favour;  and,  upon  discovery  of  it,  even  from 
him,  how  might  your  present  state  of  feelings  lead  you  to 
act?  Would  you  wait  to  allow  him  to  proceed  towards 
his  point,  gradually  and  cautiously?  or  would  you  abruptly 
and  disdainfully,  and  directly  summon  him  before  a  court 
of  Justice^  and  spuming  all  T^ersoual  conciliation,  compel 
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him,  at  your  own  time,  and  in  your  6wn  manner,  to  come 
forward  ?  While  there  was  a  fear,  a  doubt  that  you  would, 
he  must  avoid  a^  communication  with  you.  Though  his 
father  had  iU-treated  him,  as  well  as  you,  he  was  bound 
to  try  one  last  appeal  to  his  sense  of  justice  and  humanity 
— if  not  a  succession  of  appeals — before  he  appeared  against 
him,  upon  a  public  trial,  as  an  accusing  witness;  and  to 
insure  the  opportunity  for  this,  prudence  and  good  feeling 
recommend^  the  course  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  adopt 
towards  you.  His  sister  strongly  advised  it  too;  and  so 
did  a  most  excellent  friend  of  his  sister,  a  Mr.  Snow. 

One  other  point  remained  for  my  consideration.  It  was 
a  wretched  one.  I  was  aware  of  the  opinions  of  two  or 
three  persons  as  to  the  soundness  of  his  mind.  Till  h£ 
could  establish  his  sanity,  in  a  formal  manner,  he  remainea 
incapacitated  from  giving  evidence  on  such  questions  as  we 
were  speaking  of,  or  indeed  on  any  other.  And,  upon  his 
arrival  in  London,  his  first  attention  must  be  directed  to 
that  consideration.  But  for  the  present,  you,  Michael,  as 
well  as  others,  might  imagine  him  a  lunatic  ;  and  so,  if 
you  did  not  embarrass  him,  as  he  first  supposed,  you  would 
laugh  at  his  assertions  of  being  able  to  bdfriend.  you.  In 
this  view,  giving  you  his  immediate  confidence  would  be 
as  useless  as,  in  the  other,  it  was  dangerous. 

Need  I  tell  you  that  I  fiilly  agreed  in  all  he  said  ^  It 
followed  that  I  renewed  my  promises  of  holding  secret 
these  matters,  as  well  as  my  meeting  with  him,  for  some 
time.  He  began  to  suggest,  though  very  delicately,  that 
my  love  for  my  father  and  you  might  possibly  throw  me 
off  my  guard  :  I  was  a  little  hurt,  I  suppose  ;  at  all 
events,  in  a  sudden  impulse,  I  volunteered  the  most  solemn 
vow — I  may  call  it  oath — of  secrecy. 

We  parted — but  not  before  he  engaged  me  to  say  I 
would  see  him  again,  early,  very  early  next  morning,  in 
the  gardener's  parlour.  Immediately  afterwards,  he  assured 
me  he  should  hasten  to  London. 

I  kept  my  word.  It  was  not,  I  believe,  more  than  four 
*  clock  when  the  old  nurse  received  me  at  the  garden  gate. 
Now  he  discovered  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  him 
not  to  go  to  London  till  that  night,  ih  order  to  vjqv^^-,^ 
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tecdon :  I  fear  I  kept  him  dallying  with  his  important 
ptupoae.  In  fact^  I  saw  him  after  dinner^  for  a  short 
time^  the  same  evening ;  and,  indeed,  Michael,  then  I 
ittged  him  to  go^— and  he  did. 

He  has  since  informed  me  that  he  sent  a  letter  to  his 
father  heforehand,  telling  him  of  his  heing  ahout  to  leave 
the  neighbourhood.  This  coming,  of  course,  to  the  know- 
ledge of  George  Allen,  relieved  him  of  his  forbearance 
towards  me,  and  I  was  again  troubled  with  his  messages, 
through  Lucy,  still  in  Augustus's  name.  But  now,  I 
never  replied  to  her  at  all,  and  never  went  out.  My 
father's  wishes  on  that  subject  were  unnecessarily  expressed 
ta  me :  though,  I  presume,  he  informed  you  that  George 
Allen  had  been  seen  near  to  our  poor  lodgings,  indeed  even 
fA  the  back-yard — and  that  once  he  had  had  the  assurance 
to  knock  at  the  door  to  aak  after  me.  'T  is  necessary  I 
should  say,  Michael,  that  I  did  not  immediately  teU 
Augustus  my  suspidon  of  his  brother :  't  was  a  disagreeable 
subject;  he  could  not  bear  the  irritation,  either;  though 
now  I  legset  my  ulence. 

You  returned  to  us  from  the  smuggler's  house^  dear 
MichaeL  Bemember  the  conversations  we  then  had  toge- 
ther, and  you  wiU  find  them,  upon  my  part,  accounted  for. 
When  you  first  began  ta  question  m^  I  feared  you 
would  speak  of  Augustus.  You  spoke  only  of  his  bad 
brother.  Gready  relieved,  I  could  with  peifect  truth 
assure  you  that  he  and  I  had  never  met.  Yet,,  there 
miist  have  seemed  to  you  a  strange  hesitation  and  confusion 
in  my  manner.  Oh,  above  all,  all  things^  I  dreaded  to 
stand  before  our  suffering  father  under  doubt&l  circum- 
stances, which  I  could  not,  on  account  of.  my  oadi,  per- 
fectly explain  away  !  But  no,  indeed^  dearest  Wother, 
George  Allen  and  I  had  never  met,  then — except  once^  in 
your  company.  Afterwards,  indeed,  very  soon  afterwards, 
he  did  surprise  me  alone — and,  I  believe,  by  the  con- 
trivance of  abominable  Lucy  Peat — very  near  to  the  house; 
yes^  alone  ;  even  during  the  very  time  I  knew  you  were 
watching  me,  on  his  account ;  and  then,  Michad,  though 
he  brought  tears  to  my  eyes,  and  blushes  to  my  dieeks,  he 
also  brought  spirit  to  my  heart,  and  I  replied  to  him,  and 
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left  him^  as  your  sister  Bessy  ought  to  have  done.  Lvey 
Peat  met  me  as  I  turned  faome^  aod  pretended  to  condole 
ivkh  me. 

You  took  me  to  London^  Michael.  Augustus  soon  dfo- 
coyered  my  residmce^  and^  ahm»st  as  sooiij  saw  me.  The 
servant  girl  of  the  house  gave  me  letters  from  him^  nay— - 
amd  I  ikow  am  v<ery  sorry  on  her  acoouBt^  for  I  h^ve  she 
has  mffered  for  it — arranged  that  we  should  meet  in  tile 
paiioiirj  Sar  a  few  moments^  eadb  tHne^  w^le  my  aid 
adboolmistress  used  to  he  engaged  ahofre  stairs.  Let  me 
go  far&er,  and  admit  at  onee^  that^  in  all  his  letters  and 
coarvezBationa^  he  now  pressed  me  to  heeoine  his  wife^  vnder 
the  strictest  seci«cy.  To  gain  my  assent^  lie  pleaded  lHae 
chance  of  onr  being  suddenly  sepnnKted  for  e?er^  by  Ae 
mterfereaoe  of  either  ^  ovr  £am3les^  even  duiing  liie  dbort 
time  that  the  steps  were  taking  to  nenke  IxM^  good  friends. 
He  dwelt  agam  on  the  great  mutual  hatred  existing  he- 
tweai  yea  and  his  faither^  and  liie  eertatnty — the,  to  him, 
dreadful  certamty — €k»X.  if  you  (and  you  so  near)  or 
Lord  Lintem  (and  he  on  the  watch  to  find  out  Augustas) 
had  a  hint  of  our  attachment,  something  would  he  done, 
by  one  4Hr  the  other,  to  make — at  least  Kis  life  miserafble 
to  his  dying  day.  Do  me  the  justice  of  believing,  dear 
Michaci,  dmt,  girl  as  I  was,  I  eoidd  not,  for  a  long  wliSle, 
bear  to  enrteBtain  in  my  mind  what  he  urged  me  to  do. 
Repeated  aoiicitations,  however,  (tf  liie  most  impassiesied 
kind — his  i^tation — fears  fer  his  health — fuQ  dependence 
on  the  happy  results  to  you  and  my  fiitherfrom  his  d^nte, 
to  say  nodiii^  of  what  I  have  already  avowed,  my  fS^etaX 
love  iat  him,  #n^y  won  my  coneemt.  I  took  the  servmit 
girl  avt  widi  me,  Ufs  a  ride :  he  met  vs ;  and,  in  her 
presence,  Lotd  Allen  and  I  were  married  by  special 
licence. 

The  next  day,  he  told  me  diat  he  had  obtained  koia 
eminent  physidans  certain  certificates,,  and  had  given  -diem 
to  his  brotiber  George,  just  then  arrive  in  tewn,  to 
convey  to  his 'law  adviser.  I  felt  my  heart  sicken  ;  an<l  I 
could  not  help  expres^g  my  fears  that  jthe  eerttfieates 
might  be  foirly  disposed  of.  He  questioned  me,  as  he  had 
a  right  to  do;  and,  1^  degrees,  got  mc  \o  c«rDSs»% ^  V«i*l||J 
I  1  2  ■ 
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of  the  treachery  df  his  brother  to  us  hoth.  The  lady  of 
the  house  was  spending  the  evening  out,  and  we  had  sat, 
longer  than  usual,  in  her  parlour.  It  was  twilight ;  yet  I 
saw  the  texirilde  workings  of  his  face. 
•  *'  Has  he  been  here  to  ask  for  you,  Bessy,  since  he  came 
to  town?"  Augustus  demanded. 

I  admitted  that  I  had  seen  him  passing  before  the 
windows,  late  in  the  day.  I-  was  speaking,  when  George 
Allen  walked  dose  by  the  window  of  the  room  we  were' 
sitting  in.  Augustus  knew  him  at  a  glance — I  behere 
they  knew  each  other,  for  George  had  peered  through  the 
glass.  My  husband  bounded  out  into  the  street,  regardless 
of  my  entreaties.  I  saw  the  brothers  meet,  a  short  distance 
horn  the  door :  I  saw  them  walk  away,  a  diort  distance  ; 
and  then,  suddenly,  I  saw  Augustus  turn  upon  him,  seize 
him,  and  almost  dash  him  to  the  ground;  and  I  have 
never  beheld  nor  heard  from  eithar  of  them  since.  *Tis 
true,  dear  Michael:  upon  that. evening,  how  many — oh, 
how  many  !  months  ago.  Lord  Alien  and  I  had  our  last 
interview. 

My  brother,  my  brother,  my  brother,  now  pity  me. 
You  and  I  have  been  before  Lord  Lintem,  together,  a 
second  time.  Oh,  I  knew  that  Lucy  Peat*s  experienced 
opinion  of  my  state  of  health  was  true  !  And  oh,  Michael, 
why  did  I  not,  at  that  moment,  make  up  my  mind  not  to 
regard  my  vow  of  secrecy  as  any  longer  Undhig  ? 

Have  you  learned  that,  afiter  you  left  me  alone  with  Lord 
Lintern,  the  crud  overseer,  and  Lucy  Peat>  I  did  inform  lum 
who  was  the  father  of  my  poor  little  baby  ?  But  hold  ! 
did  I  so,  indeed!  The  thought  starttfup,  for  the  £rst 
time-— the  doubt — the  fear  that  Lord  Lintem  may  not 
have  (distinctly  understood  me.     Let  me  stop  to  think. 

No,  Michael — I  am  now  quite  sure  that  the  words  I 
wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  handed  to  him,  were  — 
^'  Your  eon,  and  my  husband — save  ^tm,  as  wdl  as  me  !** 
'and  here,  you  see,  I  did  not  name  Augustus.  "  And  his 
son  George  would  sooner  occui"  to  him  as  meant  than  his  son 
Augustus.  For  many  reasons  it  may  have  been  so :  on  ac- 
count of  Augustus's  supposed  madness,  and  his  close  con* 
£nement  exoeot  at  iniervsls  s  vei»  and  on  account  of  George 
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Allen*s  character,  too^  which  could  scarce  be  unknown  to  his 
father.  And  theD>  how  Lord  Lintem  must  have  scoffed 
at  the  notion  of  such  a  person  — one  so  cold  and  cautious, 
as  well  as  so  proud, — committing  himself  in  a  marriage 
with  poor  me ! 

After  thinking  again,  I  have  decided  on  a  way  of  re. 
pairing  my  ovarsight  —  the  oversight  of  tliat  moment  of 
agony,  when  my  mind,  and  heart,  and  soul,  were  full  of  but 
one  son  of  Lord  Lintem !  This  is  what  I  will  do,  Michael : 
send  my  packet,  which  I  have  now  nearly  finished,  to  Lord 
Lintem,  in  the  first  instance ;  ask  him  to  read  it,  every 
word,  and  then  forward  it  to  you.  And,  now  that  I  re. 
collect,  I  must  indeed  send  it,  first,  to  some  person  likely 
to  know  where  you  are  at  present — for,  God  help  me,  you 
left  your  poor  sister  quite  ignorant  of  your  destination,  at 
the  moment  of  parting,  Michael,  as  well  as  quite  destitute, 
and  oh  !  inexpressibly  miserable  ! 

And  now,  Michael^  do  you  think  I  act  unworthily  or 
sinfully  in  breaking  through  the  oath  I  made  ?  Was  it 
not  a  conditional  oath  ?  To  be  held  sacred  only  in  order 
to  afibrd  opportunities  for  doing  good  to  you,  and  to  hiniy 
who  now  can  never,  never  be  served  by  mortal  friend,  or 
injured  by  mortal  enemy !  And  they  told  me,  assured 
me,  that  only  a  few  weeks  would  bring  every  thing  to  a 
happy  ending,  and  leave  me  free  to  resume  full  confidence 
with  my  family ;  and  now,  months,  months,  months  have 
passed  away,  and  where  is  the  happy  ending?  oh,  my 
father,  where!  oh,  my  poor  brother,  where!  oh,  my  unborn 
babe,  where !  where ! 

And,  though  I  have  not  uttered,  and  will  not  utter,  a 
harsh  word  of  my  husband,  what  can  I  think  but  that  he 
has  deserted  me !  Even  supposing  that  George  Allen  did 
not  deal  fairly  with  the  certificates,  surely  the  same  hands 
which  gave  them  could  give  others  like  thefn,  and  so  he 
would  be  proved  entitled  to  his  liberty  of  acting  for  himself; 
and,  if  he  still  loved  me,  long,  long  ago  I  must  have  seen 
him  at  my  side.  His  sister  Ellen,  too ;  her  cniel  negled 
of  me  proves  hU,  they  were  such  confidants  together.  A 
hundred  times,  before  we  met  in  London,  and  there  also, 
-he  has  assured  me  she  would  be  my  greatest  frv»!A%  ^"^ 
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she  loTed  me  as  a  very  sister^  indeed  ;  was  most  anxious  to 
become  quite  known  to  me;  and  wouH  even  brave  her 
father's  anger  to  come  to  me^  and  stay  with  me^  and  help 
to  make  me  happy.  But  I  have  not  even  heard  from  her 
either;  and,  notwithstanding  all  her  eagerness  to  be  friends 
with  me,  I  never  in  my  life  saw  her  bat  once,  and  then 
in  your  presence,  Michael,  and  by  mere  chance:  the 
morning  that  she  came  to  you  to  beseedi  you  not  to  fi^t 
a  duel  with  her  father,  and  when  you  were  so  uneasy  to 
know  the  words  she  whispered  in  my  ear  ;  which,  though 
I  then  held  from  you,  I  now  give  you — *^  I  am  Augustus's 
fldster  Ellen,  of  whom  he  has  spoken  to  you,  and  your 
brodier  wants  to  destroy  us  all,  by  challenging  Lord  Lin- 
tern," 

I  have  done  my  task,  Midiael.  Oh,  why,  why,  1  ask 
myself  again,  did  I  delay  it  till  now?  wby,  at  least,  after 
that  last  terrific  day  at  Lord  Lintem's,  did  I  not  imme- 
diately tell  you  every  thing?  More  than  all,  how  could  I 
be  so  irresolute,  so  cruel  to  you,  so  criminal,  as  to  let  you 
go  away  from  me  without  a  full  explanation  }  You  re- 
pulsed,  by  anticipation,  to  be  sure,  any  confidence  from  me; 
but  that  was  nothing,  ought  to  have  been  nothing.  Oh, 
dearest  brother,  account  for  my  inconsistency,  i£  you  can, 
by  recollecting  my  anguish,  my  stupefacfioa,  my  despair, 
and  yet,  amid  all,  a  lurking  hope  that  my  wOrd  to  Lord 
Lintem  would  readi  Augustus,  and  that,  I  don't  know 
how,  but  somehow,  I  should  at  last  see  him,  and  have  his 
permission  to  avow  myself  his  wife. 

Come  back  to  me,  Michael !  Michael,  my  brother,  come 
back  to  me !  my  only  brother,  and  niy  only  friend!  come 
badk  to  me,  or  I  shall  utterly  perish !  The  woman  widi 
whom  you  have  left  me  denies  that  you  gave  her  any  thing 
for  me ;  and  while  I  write  this,  Michael,  I  shiver  with 
cold,  for  I  have  no  fire  ;  and  I  am  hungry,  for  I  have  no 
bread!  oh,  come!  come!  come!  Even  my  little  unborn 
one  asks  you  to  come :  I  f^  it,  beneath  my  bosom,  asking 
you !  And  oh !  there  are  other  odious  ,and  frightful  features 
of  my  present  lot.     Come ! 

BfssY  Alubn. 
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Upon  a  Ueak  winter's  ds^j,  poorly  and  thinly  clad  for 
any  weather,  Bessy  stole  down  stairs,  for  the  first  time 
since  she  had  come  to  the  house,  and  out  into  the  street, 
in  order  to  put  her  parcel  in  the  post-office  with  her  own 
hand.  She  did  not  like  to  trust  it  to  her  landlady's  care. 
And^  since  she  had  begun  to  write  it,  things  had  happened 
which  warranted  her  caution. 

The  invitations  to  take  "  a  morsel  of  supper,"  in  the 
parlour,  were  renewed  to  Bessy,  after  the  first  night.  She 
was  consistent  in  declining  them.  The  boisterous  mirth 
below  stairs,  particularly  of  evenings,  nay,  late  after  bed- 
time, would  have  'deterred  her  if  she  had  no  other  insur. 
mountable  olijections.  Her  landlady  grew  ofi^ded  and 
short-sentencol,  and  sharp-worded  in  consequence;  and 
hinted  that  she  had  no  more  money  to  purchase  a  fresh 
stock  of  bread,  butter,  tea,  and  sugar,  upon  which  fare,  solely, 
Bessy  had/ now  lived  four  days. 

Upon  the  sixth  evening,  soon  after  Bessy  had  sent  ofi* 
her  packet,  the  comely-faced  and  amiably-manneredmistress 
of  the  house  knodced  for  admission  at  Bessy's  bolted  door, 
and  her  voice  was  unusually  sweet.  Bessy  got  up  from  her 
writing,  and  opened  it. 

^^  My  brother,  the  mtyor,  wiil  come  and  ask  you  if  he 
can  do  any  thing  for  you,  my  dear,'*  said  the  woman ;  and 
to  Bessy's  consternation,  an  old  gentleman  certainly  entered 
the  room,  while  his  sister  went  down  stairs. 

The  destitute  girl,  at  first  so  much  terrified  that  she 
could  scarce  stand,  felt  some  re-assurance  from  a  glance  at 
her  visiter.  She  thought  she  had  never  seen  a  more  bland 
and  benevolent  as  well  as  venerable  countenance.  Almost 
now- white  hairs  shaded  his  polished  temples ;  his  nuld, 
weak  blue  eyes  beamed  kindly  iqion  her,  and  his  parted  lips, 
discovering  the  losa  of  nearly  all  his  teeth,  smiled  at  her, 
much  as  her  own  dear  father  used  to  do. 

With  many  bows,  he  followed  her  across  the  room,  after 
first  saving  her  the  inconvenience  of  shutting  the  door;  and 
then  handing  her  b,  chair^  and  asking  permission  to  be  s<Qa5^ 
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himself,  began  to  say  that  he  hoped  she  would  pardon  his 
intrusion^  in  consideration  of  the  motive  for  it,  which, 
indeed,  was  great  interest  in  her  present  seemingly  friend- 
less situation  (Bessy  burst  into  tears  of  agony  and  grati. 
tude) ;  and  he  went  on  to  let  her  know  that  his  sister^  the 
good  lady  of  the  house,  had  hinted  to  him,  very  delicately, 
Bessy's  disappointment  in  a  remittance ;  and  that  he  just 
thought  he  would  step  up  stairs,  from  the  parlour,  to  assure 
her  that  she  need  not  ^ve  herself  the  least  trouble  on  that 
head ;  for,  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  had  the  means,  no  young 
lady,  Uke  her,  so  very  young,  and  so  very  charming,  should 
want  money. 

"  And  so,  my  dear,"  he  continued,  taking  out  his  purse, 
and  drawing  his  chair  to  the  table — which  movement  alsa 
brought  him  nearer  to  Bessy  —  "there,  and  there,  my 
dear," — he  put  down  two  sovereigns  very  distinctly,  one 
after  the  other ;  "  and  there,"  another,  as  he  turned  and 
smiled  more  graciously  than  ever ;  *'  and  there,  and  there, 
my  pretty  little  charmer:"  and  now  the  sovereigns  were 
all  in  a  row. 

Bessy,  without  at  first  suspecting  any  thing  else,  did  not 
like  the  ostentation  of  the  benevolent  old  major,  and  so 
she  sat  still,  and  neither  took  the  sovereigns,  nor  returned 
thanks  for  them. 

"  And  now,  my  dear,"  he  resumed,  drawing  still  closer 
to  her,  "  do  I  deserve  no  little  compliment  ?  " 

He  accompanied  these  words  with  an  action,  or  rather 
an  attempted  action,  at  which  Bessy  sprang  up,  and  ran 
to  the  door.  The  polite  old  philanthropist  had  locked  it, 
as  well  as  saved  her  the  trouble  of  shutting  it.  Her  voice 
was  an  uninterrupted  hystehc  of  screaming.  She  ran  to  a 
window,  and  cried  out  to  the  people  in  the  street ;  and  this 
saved  her  from  the  momentary  inconvenience  of  the  hoary 
villain's  presence.  But  it  also  brought  up  his  "  sister,"^ 
who,  her  exquisite  mask  torn  oflf^  now  showed  herself  to 
her  poor  lodger  in  the  true  nature  of  the  monster  she  was. 
Revenge  she  vowed  and  swore,  Bessy  ofiered  to  escape 
from  the  house :  no !  not  till  she  had  paid  for  her  lodging! 
and  her  own  door  was  now  locked  on  the  outside,  and  she 
"w&s  left  alone. 
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Lord  Lintern  and  his  elder  son  took  their  journey 
together.  At  within  ahout  thirty  miie»o£  their  destination, 
-while  they  travelied  at  the  utmost  ^eed,  the  postilions 
stopped  on  the  outskirts  of  a;  anall  village,  to  water  the 
horses.  Their  attention  hecaine  directed  to  a  crowd  which 
surrounded  the  door  of  a  very  wretched  house,  contrived 
against  the  fence  to  one  side  of  the  road.  Words  of  pity 
at  one  moment,  of  indignation  at  another,  escaped  men  and 
women^  old  and  young.  Augustus  particularly  felt  inte* 
rested^  He  called  out  of  the  carriage  window,  asking  what 
was  the  matter.  The  crowd  divided  hefore  the  door,  as  a 
woman  answered,  "  1  will,  tell  you,  gentlemen,"  and  she 
came  to  the  carriage,  weeping  and  sohbing,  and  her  story 
was  this :  — 

^  A  poor  souly  with  child^  had  been  brought  through  the 
village  to  die  next  towni^  the  day  before,  by  the  parisk 
officers  of  another  town,  a  great  way  off,  where  she  had 
been  living',,  destitute,  only  a  few  days."  The  officers  took 
her  at  her  word  that  the  town  at  present  near  at  hand 
was  in  her  parish,  though  now  it  was  thought  she  gave 
them  incorrect  information,  to  avoid  the  shame  of  appear.^ 
ing  among  her  friends :  —  "  Well,  gentlemen,"  continued 
the  woman,  '^  the  parish  folk  of  our  towu  wouldn't  have 
nothing  at  aU  to>  do  with  her,  but  sent  her  back  to  the 
place  she  came  from,  qioite  sure,  they  said,  that  she.  had  a 
settlement  there ;  and  the  pariah  falk  there  turned  her  oft 
a  second  time;  and  she  has  been  fiorwarded  from  parish  to 
parish,-  till  we  sanr  her  passing,  by  to-day  agaln^  ar-£cxi% 
and  almost  bairefoot,  and  quite  ^nt,  and  tottering,  till  she 
ML,  just  there,  at  the  door  o£  my  poor  house ;,  and  m; 
hudband  said  I,  thought  we  are  paupers  ouxselves,  wese 
forced  to  lift  her  up- — we  couldn't  look  at  hex,,  and  help 
doing  it;  and  see  —  there  she  lies,  inside  the  threshold 
more  dead  than  alive,  I  fear." 

During  this  recital,  the  father  and  the  son  interchanged 
fearful  looks  of  misgiving. 

'^  You  deserve  something  for  having  kept  a  heart  in 
spite  of  the  parish^"  said  Augustus,  giving  the  womai 
money.     «  And  now  let  me  see  this  poor  ^il." 

K  K 
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'*  Augustus,  stop  a  moment/'  whispered  Lord  Lintem 
— *'  and  do  not'  look  so  doubtingly  at  me,  but  see  if  I 
Rliall  not  arrange  it  better,  supposing,  what  I  know  you 
fear.  She  shall  enter  the  carriage,  along  with  us^  this  mo* 
nicnt,  whoever  she  is.  If  she  be  the  person  we  are  travel- 
ling to  seek,  the  precaution  will  save  us  the  public  disgnoe 
o^  recognising  her  at  present." 

To  this  characteristic  speech  of  his  father  —  improved 
und  corrected  man  as  he  was — Augustus  impatiently  sub* 
mitted.  The  wanderer  was  lifted,  by  the  people,  a  dead 
weight  into  the  carriage. 

Though  recognised  at  once,  she  saw  no  one,  was  con-* 
scious  of  nothing  ;  and  days  of  insensibility,  produced  by 
fever,  succeeded.  But  when  she  could  take  notice  of  ha* 
situation,  and  of  the  first  face  she  saw  at  her  bedside,  poor 
Bessy  said  to  herself,  —  ^^  Ah^  I  dream,  I  dream,  adeqi 
yet  on  my  straw,  and  in  my  rags,  and  cold  and  hungry.** 
But  she  soon  knew  that  her  luxurious  and  findy-dreaied 
bed,  and  the  happy  warmth  of  her  limbs,  her  sense  of 
relief,  and  the  smell  of  perfumes,  were  real ;  and  that  she 
was  indeed  watched  by  her  gentle  young  sister^n-law. 

Nor  was  it  long  till  other  faces  smiled  sucoessiyely  at 
her  bedside ;  her  brother  s ;  her  husband's ;  nay,  and  her 
husband's  father's ;  and  it  pleased  Him  who  ^^  tempers  the 
winds  of  heaven  to  the  shorn  lamb"  to  ordain  that  all 
the  attentions  of  parish  law  did  not  succeed  in  pieventing 
poor  Bessy  from  being,  in  good  time,  a  happy,  a  delighted, 
and,  on  all  hands,  a  flattered  mother. 

As  to  some  other  persons — directly  upon  the  marriage  of 
Michael  Mutford  and  Lady  Ellen  Allen  we  will  send  a 
circular  intimating  the  event  to  our  readers:  JEUcfaard 
Graves  wishes  to  give  his  friend  away,  thinking  it  his 
right,  he  says,  to  get  rid  of  Michael,  after  all  the  trodUe 
he  has  cost  him,  by  the  unquestionable  proof  of  the  agoiqf 
of  his  own  hand. 

THE    END 
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L  very  pret^  edition  of  this  popular 
ind  one  tliat  will  command  a  large 


les  (The).  The  Israel  of  the 
Their  rersecutions  and  Tlieir 
hs.  From  the  French  of  the 
•r.  Alexis  Mnstou.  Edited  by 
I  Hazlitt.  Illustrated  with  nu- 
Enip'avings.  Cniwn  Svo,  cloth, 
ice  3s.  6d. 

B  History  of  the  Yaudoi.s  in  one  of 
itriking  episodes  in  the  history  of 
id  which  cannot  he  written  too  oiten, 
died  li-om  too  many  points  of  view.* — 


1  AND  WALKER  SUPERSEDED. 

lini;  10,000  more  Words  than 
Walker's  Dictionary. 

'8  Pocket  Pronouncing  Dic- 
of  the  Enfclish  Lanfcnajre :  con- 
f^om  the  original  Dictioniirv  by 
iTebstcr,  LL.D.     AVith  Accent(:d  ! 
laries    of  Classical,    Scriptuml.  : 
dern  Geographical  Names.    Ke-  • 
Idltion,  by  William  G.  V.ebslLT, 
Xouh  Wcbstei'.      Royal  IGnio,  ' 
irice  Hi*.  Gd.;  or  roan,  o's. 
is  very  eoinrendiouis  and  useful  Die- 
r  is  condensed  from  the  well-known 
jf  Webster,  of  which  it  contains  all 
tost  valuable  features,  after  haviiig 
»ne  revii^ion  t«  make  it  truly  repre- 
.0  elTect  of  national  nsafe  in  opeakiu^ 
dtiup.    The  task  lias  been  carefully 
ned  by  WilHiim  0.  Welvter,  thi  pon 
h  Webster.'*    — — 
one  who  d( 
KpellinK  or 
ge  should  l^ 
lary.   It  is 
gaged  ill 
have  a  i 
tioual  Gai 

UY  At 


WCBPTRU'S  D1CT70X  ARV— «)»i«»)iwedL 

"  This  little  book  is  perfectly  uni'iae. 
is  a  carefully  condensed  epitome  of  tiio 
hratfdwork  of  Dr.  Webster,  printed 
iinc  clear  type,  specially  cast  for  the  puriwj 
and  while  every  word  is  clear  and  diitj- 
the  volume   mnv  he  easily  carried  in 
pocKet.'*— L'nifed  Strvkv  datettt. 


Wild  Trihes  (The)  of  London..  r>:' 
Watts  Phillips.  With  numerous  .md 
appropriate  Illustrailont?.  Crown ^  !='vt.s 
wrapper  in  colours  by  MeConnell.  Tliird 
Edition,  price  Is. 

**  An  accurate  description  of  the  mannorsi. 
eub-tomit,  occupations,  and  amuseniehts  of 
the  lowesit  clajifts  in  Lonuou,  as  withess«*d 
in  every-day  life,  and  contains  numerous 
«li.'«clo»un-8  CRlculated  to  excite  lioth  sur- 
prise and  sympathy."— This  book  iipy  no 
fairl}'  con.«»iu«i'etl  as  a  companion  volume  to 
"  London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor." 

••  *  The  witchin?  hour  of  night,'  the  time 
when  Dam?w  co^ittt  iiud  liltliy  aHejE  give  tjp 
ih^iir  CQiiialid  p<>puhLtJu[it  is  tbc  m^ipeDt 
chosen  oy  our  CiOTOMift,  jnii  we  ail  tus' 
ctuHivalv  fntrwiuoed  to  tiin  iij  mates  if  the 
*  Blue  Dog,"  in  tLe  rcfiotHl  purlJtms  of  StsyT^- 
idH'Ut^^  to  Toweivfeiill,  kalclJirohigltWoy, 
Bt,  Crilea'fl,  Stuithwark^  Ckrie-marlcfit  und 
thentQ  thcGtiflltoof  LuTidtuitPettlfluBitlatM:. 
I'be  jninfiJ  panorama  enfciTroeii  ttftold 
nijaifep  tb»t  oiic^Sialf  the  world  if  i^nc^nt  of 
the  way  iu  which  the  other  bftu  Hiti."-^ 


Yankee  Humour  and  Uncle  Sam's 
Tun.  Edited  by  W.  .Terdan,  Esq.  Illus- 
trated. Crown  >«vo,  In  ornaviicntal 
wrapper.    Third  Kdition.  price  Is. 

"  V  yhillin-jV-woith  of  real  national 
Yankee  huioour.  IJrother  Jonatliau  has 
l)«%n  long  familiar  to  us  for  Ids  extravagantly 
o<id  suyin5<(  and  douic^s  in  the  far  west. 
Pcre,  however,  we  liave  a  volume  of  it,  as 
rich,  new,  and  extrava'nint  as  ev«'r  crossed 
tlii;  Atlantic.  To  the  tniveller,  whether  by 
Irndor  «va,  we  know  of  no  book  moresuil- 
.•vble  thi.u  'Yankee  Jlmnour,  and  JJncle 
Baia*s  Fun.'  ""—Ihnida  Courier. 

Zaaa;  or,  The  Heiress  of  Clair  Hall. 
By  the  Author  of  "Fashion  and  Famine." 
T'cap.  8vo,  board'.  Js.  Od. :  cloth,  2s. ;  or 
Library  Kdition.  piint;'<l  on  suptrior 
paper,  extra  cloth,  lis.  ijd. 

*  Zoiin ' 


'  is  a  t:'.lc  n?  Oipw  lifj  in  ;Si'iiu ;  i 

and  w."  ugrco  nith  the  i-silOis'herV  opinion  ! 

that  no  one  since  Borrow  has  ho  vi\ituy  .«.•-  | 

pictci  the  iiiannei s  ot  the  (Sip.:y  race  lus  .'1 1^  | 
StephetLs."-  Uvl/u^t  A'«»f»  7.<  Ittr. 

"  The  story  is  oha  of  (;ipsy  lifr  in  Spain 
»a4j£^ionabl«  lifrt    in     En.;iand,.  with 
!  of  love  and  adventure  tj  make 
'citin?.    The  nrintinp,  paper,  and 
e<jual  to  the  l)C"5t,<it\Jcv«tH;<ytfw.»>  v>\ 


uxuAs-.-ci  vi:\ixT\o^'8.. 


Br  W.  S.  Fi 
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f^vM--"^^<^:rr::,.f^'' 


,,'4^  ^r  ttj-i  *^^ 


H  Hiuij-'--  '* 


.nvr  T?ilf *t»T* 
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^  i»  T* Ml  Clever  M 


CoSUOSt    WAKli    ANU    M>C« 


